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CHAPTER XVII. 

GEOGRAPHERS AFTER ERATOSTHENES. 


Section 1.— Hipparchus. 

§ 1. Great as were undoubtedly the merits of Eratosthenes as 
a geographer, when we compare the state of the science in his 
hands with what it had previously been, they were far from 
being generally acknowledged in his own day. The philo¬ 
sophers and writers of the Alexandrian school appear indeed 
to have been pre-eminently distinguished by that spirit of 
jealousy and disposition to find fault with their contemporaries 
and predecessors which has too often characterised men of 
letters and learning in all ages. Accordingly we find that 
Eratosthenes was assailed with severe criticisms, at the same 
time that even his adversaries were obliged to adopt many of 
his conclusions. Polemon especially, a Stoic philosopher of 
considerable reputation, who flourished about the beginning of 
the second century B.c., 1 and who devoted much attention to 
the detailed examination of Greece itself, and its most cele¬ 
brated localities, attacked Eratosthenes in the most vehement 
manner, and even ventured to assert that he had never visited 
Athens,—a paradox justly treated with contempt by Strabo . 1 


1 According to Suidus (a. v.), l»o wub I Ho wus therefore about a generation 
a contemporary of Aristophanes of j younger than Eratosthenes. 
Byzantium, ana flourished in the reign / - Strabo, i. p. 15. 

of Ptolemy Epiphimcs, n.c. 205-181. ) 
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Of his other criticisms we have no account, but as Polemon 
appears to have occupied himself with researches of an anti¬ 
quarian and topographical character, 3 rather than with ques¬ 
tions of general geography, it is probable that they would 
have had little bearing on our immediate subject. 

§ 2. A far more formidable adversary presented himself 
in the great astronomer Hipparchus, who though ho did 
not write any geographical work himself, devoted a whole 
treatise to the criticism of that of Eratosthenes, and the 
refutation of some of his conclusions. 4 Unfortunately this 
treatise is lost to us, in common with the one against which 
it was directed, and we know the views of Hipparchus, 
as well as those of Eratosthenes, only by the very imperfect 
report of them in Strabo, who was himself little versed in 
astronomy, and hence particularly ill qualified to judge in 
such a controversy. The general character of his criticisms 
is however not difficult to discern. Hipparchus regarded 
geography from an astronomer’s point of view, and was 
strongly impressed with the necessity of basing all geogra- 


* Polemon appears to have travel led 
about Greece very much in the same I 
spirit'that Pnuuanmg did, nearly four 1 
centuries later; but ho did not com- ] 
pose any general work on the subject, 
and contented himself with a number 
of small treatises on special subjects, 
such as one on the offerings in the 
Acropolis of Athens, another on those 
of the treasuries at Delphi, &c. Soveral 
of those are oited by Athenoous and 
other authors. His treatise against 
Emtosthcnes is cited by more than 
one grammarian, and appears to havo 
boruu the special title rfli ’AAn- i 
rhtriv 'EparoaOJvovs ixiSij^las (Seliol. I 
ad Ariatoph. Av. b. II). From the 
character of his researches Polemon de¬ 
rived the title of 4 nwporyfavr (applied 
in a very different sense from that in 
which it is commonly given to Diony¬ 
sius), and from his diligence in col¬ 
lecting inscriptions from sepulchral 
and other monuments ho was nick- j 
named 4 aritXoK^rat (Athenians, vi. p. j 


231, d). Ho appears, indeed, to havo 
been the first instance of what wo 
should call in modern days an anti¬ 
quarian traveller. Concerning his 
works, see Clinton, F.H. vol. iii. p. 
524. The extant fragments aro pub¬ 
lished by C. Muller, in his Fraijmeuta 
ffistoricorum Gr.xcorum, vol. iii. up. 
108-148. 

4 His work is referred to by Strabo 
as tA irpbr rbv ’E parotrOlrti (i. p. 7), but 
whether this was its preciso title does 
not appear. Ho however tells us dis¬ 
tinctly that it did not profess to be a 
treatise on geography, but merely an 
examination of that of Eratosthenes 
('Ii nripxv oiv w ytvypafovm AAA’ 
i^€ri(ovrt ri A ixfMvra iv rfj ytuypatpUf 

3 1 ‘E paroffQfvovs, ii. 1, § 41, p. 93). 

ippaxohus flourished from about 162 
to 125 n.o. (See Clinton. F. H. vol. iii. 
p. 532.) His birth is therefore placed 
conjecturally at about 190 n.o. He 
was a native of Nietoft in Bithynia. 
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phica.1 science upon astronomical observations 5 a truth which 
Eratosthenes indeed had been the first to point out* though, as 
we have seen, ho failed in carrying it into effect from the want 
of such observations. Hipparchus was very little better pro¬ 
vided in this respect: hence his means of really correcting the 
conclusions of his predecessor were very small, while he appears 
to have been led, either by a love of controversy or from 
attaching unduo weight to authorities of little value, to dispute 
many of the views of Eratosthenes which were in reality well 
founded. 

§ 3. Hipparchus indeed appears to have clearly conceived 
the idea, which was afterwards adopted by Ptolemy, of a map 
of the earth’s surface, or rather of the habitable portion of the 
earth, according to the views then generally entertained, in 
which every important point should bo distinctly laid down 
according to its latitude and longitude, determined by astro¬ 
nomical observations. 6 But even in the time of Ptolemy, as 
we shall hereafter see, the construction of such a map, how¬ 
ever theoretically desirable, was in practice wholly impossible, 
and the great geographer was obliged to content himself with 
positions calculated from itineraries and other such materials 
as he could command. 7 Still more was thi3 the case in the 
time of Hipparchus, and his attempt to rectify the map of 
Eratosthenes, though more correct in a few points, was 
disfigured on the other hand by still graver errors. 

§ 4. On most of the fundamental points indeed he was con¬ 
tented to adopt the conclusions of his predecessor. Thus he 
accepted the calculation of Eratosthenes for the measurement 
of the earth’s circumference,® and consequently regarded every 


* Strabo, i. p. 7. * Strabo, I. c. 

* Ptolem. Qcogr. i. c. 2. 

* This ia distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. p. 113), and repeated again in 
another passage (ii. p. 132), where it is 
moreover confirmed by the addition 
that every 360th part will therefor© 
contain 700 stadia. Pliny on the con¬ 
trary telle us (H. X. ii. e. 108, § 247) 
that Hipparchus added tomeirhat few 


than 25,000 stadia (stadiorum paullo 
minus xxv millia) to the measurement 
of Eratosthenes: a singularly vague 
statement, which we have no means of 
explaining, but there seems no doubt 
that it ia founded on some miscon¬ 
ception. Strabo's testimony ia too 
explicit to be set aside, and he un¬ 
doubtedly wrote with tlio work of 
Hipparchus before him. 
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ono of the 360 parts, or degrees, into which he divided this 
great circle, as comprising 700 stadia. 0 He adopted moreover 
his notion of a principal parallel of latitude extending from 
the Strait of the Columns to the Gulf of Issus, and passing 
through the island of Rhodes. But instead of placing the 
Sicilian Strait on the same parallel, he justly described the 
line in question as passing somewhat to the south of Syracuse : l 
an important rectification, which however was unfortunately 
not received by succeeding geographers. In like manner ho 
took the meridian passing through Alexandria as a kind of 
principal meridian, from which longitudes were calculated 
towards the east and west. This line he supposed, in common 
with Eratosthenes, to pass through Meroc, Alexandria, Rhodes, 
Alexandria Troas, and Byzantium, as well as the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. It was doubtless from its passing through so 
many known points that it was taken by Hipparchus as the 
basis of his calculation for the division of the known or habit¬ 
able world into climaia or zones of latitude. 2 

§ 5. This division was undoubtedly the most important con¬ 
tribution of Hipparchus to scientific geography. Unfortunately 
it is known to us only through the abstract given by Strabo, 
who himself tells us that he was contented with a rough abridge- 


• Hipparchus wan apparently tho 
first to divide the cirdo into 3CCT®. 
Eratosthenes, as vro have seen, did not 
carry the division further than into 
sixty parts. 

1 Strabo, ii. p. 184. Tho words ri 
XvpaKOvaluv rortdrtpa rtrpeutoalois 
<rra5foir are indeed somewhat vague, 
but they probobly mean to refer to tho 
city, ratlior than the territory. Both 
Growkurd and tho Latin translator 
render them os if tho reading were 
IvMKOvauv. 

4 Hipparchus appears to have been 
the fir&t who applied the term KKtfurra 
in this sense, which was subsequently 
adopted by Ptolemy and later geo¬ 
graphers. Eratosthenes had, as wo 
naves seen, anticipated him in drawing 
parallels of latitude through a certain 
number of points upon his chief meri¬ 


dian, and determining tire regions 
through which they would pass. But 
those lines woro drawn at irregular 
intervals. Hipparchus introduced tho 
important modification of fixing these 
intervals with reference to astronomical 
phenomena, especially to tho length of 
tho solstitial day. The manner in 
which his statements are reported by 
Strabo would at first seem to leave it 
doubtful whether ho applied the term 
of climaia to tho circles themselves, or 
to the spaces bounded by them; but os 
the latter two of tho word was that 
generally adopted in subsequent limes, 
it is probable that it originated with 
Hipparchus. Strabo however certainly 
describes the parallels or circles that 
formed the limits of each clima, not 
the spaces comprised between them. 
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ment, os sufficient for the purposes of the geographer. 3 It 
appears indeed that Hipparchus had calculated the celestial 
appearances and the changes they underwent for every degree 
of latitude, 4 proceeding north along the meridian of Alexandria 
from the equator to the pole. This was of courso theoretically 
possible for an astronomer, even in his day, but he certainly 
possessed no materials for connecting these results with geo¬ 
graphy, even in regard to the portions of the earth then known, 
and it is not probable that he attempted to do so. But he 
regarded the whole habitable world as divided by eleven 
parallels of latitude (that is, lines parallel with the equator) 
for each of which he indicated the length of the longest day— 
the simplest and most obvious mode of determining the latitude, 
though of course giving but a rough approximation—together 
with certain other celestial appearances such as were easily 
observed. 6 He added at the same time the names of the regions 
and places, which, according to his calculation, lay under 
these parallels, and the distances from the one to the other. 
We must here briefly enumerate them as recorded to us by 
Strabo,® though there is unfortunately great reason to suppose 
that they are very imperfectly reported by that geographer. 

§ 6. The first parallel passed through the Cinnamon Region, 
and this was regarded by Hipparchus, as it had been by 
Eratosthenes, as the southern limit of the habitable world. It 
was placed by him 8800 stadia from the equator, 7 and was 


* Strabo, ii. 5, p. 182. 

4 It may be as well to mention, in 
order to avoid misconception, that 
though I here and elsewhere ueo the 
terms “latitude” and “longitude” in 
the sense familiar to all modern readers, 
they were not employed in this tech¬ 
nical sense cither by Hipparchus, or 
by any subsequent geographer until 
the time of Ptolemy. At least Ptolemy 
is the first extant writer in whom they 
are found. They were certainly un¬ 
known to Strabo. 

4 Thus, for example, the inhabitants 
of the Kegion of Cinnamon were the 
first for whom tho Little Bear was con¬ 


stantly within the arctic circlo; that 
is, never set; nt Sycno the greater 
part of the Great Bear was in the same 
condition ; to the north of Byzantium 
Cassiopeia fell wholly within tho 
nretio circle, Ac. These notice* arc 
very imperfectly given by Strabo, and 
have been omitted in the summary 
given in tho text. 

• Lib. ii. c. 5, §§ 35-43. 

7 This is distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. 5, p. 182), who himself adopts this 
measurement. Eratosthenes, as we 
have scon, made the interval only 8300 
stadia (Chapter XVI. p. 639, and Noto 
C), but he reckoned the parallel through 
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situated, according to his computation, midway between the 
equator and the tropic. Towards the west it passed through 
the southernmost portions of Libya, and towards the east 
through the southern extremity of Taprobane, or even a little 
to the south of it. 8 

The next parallel lay through Mcroe — a point which 
assumed a special importance in the eyes of all the Alex¬ 
andrian geographers—and Ptolemals Epitheras on the coast 
of the Troglodytes. It was distant 3000 stadia from the 
preceding. Along this line the longest solstitial day was of 
thirteen hours. The same line prolonged to the east passed 
through the southern extremity of India. 

The third line was drawn through Syene, and was considered 
as coinciding with the summer or northern tropic. It passed 
about 5000 stadia to the south of Cyrene; and towards the 
east traversed the land of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of 
Gedrosia, and was continued through India. For all places 
along this line the sun was vertical at the summer solstice, and 
the longest day was of thirteen hours and a half. It was 
distant 5000 stadia from the parallel of Meroc. 

The fourth parallel was drawn (apparently for convenience’ 
sake) through Alexandria and Cyrene, at a distance of 5000 
stadia from the preceding, though the line which had a sol¬ 
stitial day of fourteen hours lay about 400 stadia farther south.® 
Alexandria and Cyrene were thus assumed to be on tho same 
parallel, though they really differ by a degree and a half of 
latitude, while the same circle was supposed to pass only 900 
stadia to the south of Carthage—which really lies more than 


t)io Land of Cinnamon us 3100 stadia 
to tho south of McroJj, while Hippar¬ 
chus made tlio difference only 3000 
stadia. 

• Strabo, iL 5, § 35. pp. 182, 1S3. 
This expression certainly seems to bo 
at variance with the statement of Pom- 
ponius Mela that Hipparchus doubted 
whether Taprobane was an island of 
vast size, or the beginning of a now 
world (prima pent orbis alierius, Mela, 


ii. § 70). But tho authority of Mela is 
worth very little, and tho silence of 
Strabo on so bold an hypothesis seems 
conclusive against it. Hipparchus in 
this instance doubtless Hollowed Era¬ 
tosthenes, who lmd already (us we have 
seen) assumed it us ono of the cardinal 
points in his map of tho world that 
this first parallel of latitudo passed 
through Tuprobauo. 

• Strabo, ii. 5, § 88, p. 183. 
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five degrees and a half to the north of Alexandria—and was 
thence produced through the middle of Maurusia (Mauretania) 
to the Western Ocean. Such grove errors with regard to the 
position of places which might be naturally supposed to bo 
well known, show how far Hipparchus was from being able to 
attain in practice that accuracy on which he laid so much stress 
in theory. The same line produced to the east passed through 
Lower Egypt, a part of Syria, 1 * Babylonia, 3 Susiana, Persia, 
Carmania, and the interior of Gedrosia to India. 

He next mentioned, as it were in passing, that for Ptolemals 
in Phoenicia, Sidon and Tyre 3 the longest day was fourteen 
horns and a quarter. This circle was about 1600 stadia north 
of Alexandria, and 700 north of Carthage. 

§ 7. The next parallel, which corresponded to a solstitial 
day of fourteen hours and a half, and was distant 3640 stadia 
from Alexandria/ passed through the middle of the island of 
Khodes, and just to the south of Xanthus in Lycia, as well as 
through the southern extremity of the Peloponnese, and 400 
stadia to the south of Syracuse. This was the same parallel 
which, according to Eratosthenes, if prolonged eastward, passed 
through Caria, Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates 
and the foot of the Indian Caucasus. 

Hipparchus does not appear to have noticed in treating of 
these climaia the position of Athens, but we learn from other 


1 Our editions of Strabo (IL 5, § 38) I 
have KoiAijr 2 vplas tea 1 ti}i t.vte 2upfaj; 
but these words aro certainly corrupt. 
See Groskurd’s and Kramer's notes. 

It is however impossible to restore the 
true reading. 

* There is little doubt that we should 
her© read Bafii/Xuviar for Bafiv\&yos, os 
we know that Hipparchus himself 
placed Babylon at 2500 stadia farther 
north than Pelusium, which was on 
the some parallel with Alexandria 
(Strabo, ii. p. 88). Hence it could 
only be the southernmost portions of 
the province that could bo in the same 
latitude with Alexandria (see Gres- j 
kurd’s note on Strabo, ii. p. 134). 

3 The mention of these places auffl- , 


ciently shows how little Hipparchus 
himself was pretending to scientific 
accuracy. For he could not have been 
ignorant that Ftolemaia, Tyre and 
Sidon followed one another at con¬ 
siderable intervals from south to north, 
the last being iu fact more than forty 
minutes (400 stadia) to the north of 
the first. 

* Tins statement aguin differs from 
Eratosthenes, who had calculated the 
difference in latitude between Alex¬ 
andria and Rhodes at 3750 stadia (see 
Chapter XVI, p. 639); but this in oil 
probability referred to the city of 
Rhodes, while Hipparchus especially 
specifics that the lino passed through 
the middle of the island. 
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passages 5 that he placed that city 37 degrees north of the 
equator; just about a degree farther south than its true 
position. So little did he possess trustworthy observations 
oven for the best known localities. 

His next parallel was drawn through Alexandria Troas (near 
the entrance of the Hellespont), Ampkipolis on the Thracian 
coast, Apollonia in Epirus, and across Italy, passing to the 
south of Rome and north of Naples. The longest day was of 
fifteen hours. As this line derives special interest from its 
connecting Greece with Italy, it is worth while to point out 
that while Alexandria Troas is situated about 15 G. miles 
south of the parallel of 40°, Amphipolis and Apollonia lay more 
than 40 miles north of the same parallel, which again instead 
of passing between Rome and Naples, runs about 50 miles 
south of the latter city. Thus his positions as compared with 
one another deviated from the truth by more than a degree. 6 
He placed this parallel about 7000 stadia from that of Alex¬ 
andria, or 28,800 from the equator. 1 

The next parallel was that through Byzantium and Nicaea— 
the latter place being obviously mentioned in consequence of 
its being the birthplace of Hipparchus himself. He had more¬ 
over himself made an observation of the gnomon at Byzantium, 
from whence he concluded the latitude of that place to be the 
same with that of Massilia, as determined by Pytheas: an 
unaccountable error, which had the effect of distorting his 
map of all the surrounding regions. Yet this erroneous con¬ 
clusion was unfortunately followed by all succeeding geo¬ 
graphers to the time of Strabo.* 


* ThiB ia repeatedly stated in liia 
commentary on the Phenomena of 
Aratus. 

• The actual line on which the sol¬ 
stitial day ia fifteen hours corresponds 
to 41° 21'. All the points indicated 
were therefore materially too far to the 
south. 

' This corresponds very nearly with 
the truth; an 28,800 stadia, at 700 
stadia to the degree, would give 41° 


1 O'. As might bo expected, Hipparchus 
was correct in his astronomy ; it was 
his geography that was deficient. 

• So unaccountable indeed docs this 
error appear to M, Goesellin that ho 
endeavours to prove that it was duo to 
Pytheas, and that Hipparchus only 
adopted his observations in both cases. 
But the testimony of Strabo is preciso 
that Hipparchus " found the same re¬ 
lation of the gnomon to its shadow at 
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The parallel of Byzantium was placed by Hipparchus at a 
distance of 1500 stadia from that of Alexandria Troas: the 
longest day was of fifteen horn's and a quarter. It was not till 
one had sailed 1400 stadia farther north that a point was 
reached where the longest day was fifteen hours and a half. 
This line, which was apparently an arbitrary one, not marked 
by any place of sufficient importance to be noticed, was re¬ 
garded by Hipparchus as just midway between the equator 
and the pole. It therefore corresponded according to his 
calculation with 45° of north latitude. 9 This coincides very 
nearly with the sum of his measures in stadia, which give 
31,700 stadia from the equator, while 45° would give 31,500, 
if we reckon, as Hipparchus undoubtedly did throughout this 
calculation, 700 stades to a degree. 1 

§ 8. The next parallel, which was distant 3800 stadia from 
Byzantium, passed through the regions at the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, and the southern portion of the Palus Maaotis. 
Here the solstitial day was sixteen hours in length, but during 


Byzantium that Pytheoa had done afc 
Mossilia • (Strab. L p. 03 (tv y 2y> x4- 

yov *1prr)Kt [nuO/oj] rot iv WlaooaXia. 
yv&novos Trpot ri)v crxinv, rbv aitrbv xal 
"'Imrapxos kotA rbv Aptivufiov Kaipbv 
C ipuv iv rip Bvfn vrlcp ii. p. 115), 

aud the very unusual exactness with 
which that proportion is stated (that it 
was in the ratio of 120 to 42 minus 
one-fifth) points clearly to personal 
observation. 

The proximity of Byzantium to 
Nicma, the birthplace of Hipparchus, 
also explains why he should havo taken 
special pains to make observations at 
the former city. 

• The parallel which really gives a 
day*of precisely 15 J hours is 45° 39', 
again snowing tho near approach to 
ooouracy of these calculations of Hip¬ 
parchus. It was in the application of 
these mathematical inferences to prac¬ 
tical geography that he failed, from 
the want of correct observations. 

1 There is, however, a difficulty with 
regard to the numbers of Hipparchus, 
which we have no means of explaining ; 


as it is ovident that the sum of tho 
several distances he hos given ought 
to correspond exactly with the measure¬ 
ment of half the distance from the 
equator to the pole. Gossellin has 
introduced various arbitrary changes in 
the numbers given by Strabo, but eomo 
of these, as shown by Ukert, aro not 
only unnecessary, but erroneous, and 
such a mode of solving a difficulty is 
at best very hazardous. It is clear 
that there is an error tomewbere, but 
where, we are unable to decide. 

We are distinctly told by Strabo, 
with reference to this very part of his 
work, that Hipparchus reckoned 700 
stadia to a degree (ii. p. 132). But we 
must not suppose that he was therefore 
employing a different stadium from 
that in common use. His error, in 
common with Eratosthenes (whom lie 
followed), was that of over-e*timaling 
tho quadrant of a great circle, which 
he reckoned at 08,000 stadia instead 
of 54,000, its true value in round 
numbers. 
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the middle of the summer the twilight lasted almost all 
through the night, the sun being only a short distance below 
the horizon. 2 According to the calculation of Hipparchus this 
latitude coincided with that of the northern parts of Gaul; 3 
which he thus placed nearly 5^° to the north of Massilia, or 
just about the latitude of Paris. 

His next parallel was drawn 6300 stadia to the north of 
Byzantium, and passed to the north of the Pal us Mtcotis, while 
to the west it lay still through the northernmost parts of Gaul. 
Here the solstitial day was of seventeen hours’ duration, and 
the phenomena of the twilight nights were still more remark¬ 
able. At the winter solstice in the same latitudes the sun did 
not rise more than 6 cubits, or 12above the horizon. 

Beyond this again he pointed out that at a distance of 9100 
stadia from the parallel of Massilia, the sun would rise only 
4 cubits, and the longest day be of eighteen hours : and beyond 
that again would come a circle where the longest day was of 
nineteen hours, and the sun in winter would rise only 3 cubits. 
Both these circles he appears to have considered as passing 
through different parts of Britain : but this part of his system 
is very imperfectly known to us, Strabo, by whom alone it is 
reported, having considered it os of little importance to geo¬ 
graphy, as these extreme northern regions were (in his opinion) 
unknown, and uninhabitable from cold. 4 

It appears certain, however, that Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, adopted the leading statements of Pythcas, 
and admitted the existence of an island named Thule, where 
the solstitial day was twenty-four hours long. 6 As an astro- 


1 Strabo, ii. p. 135. Of course this 
statement, though partly true of the 
supposed parallel of latitude, is wholly 
false as applied to the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, which arc really in 
just about the same latitude os Geneva. 
As applied even to the latitude of Paris, 
whi<k is Bituated in lat. 48° 50', very 
nearly on the line of sixteen hours' 
day, it is considerably exaggerated. 

* ii. 1, pp. 72. 75. 


4 Strabo, ii. p. 135. He hero stops 
with the circle of 6300 stadia north of 
Byzantium, but in another passage (ii. 
p. 75 1 ho cites some further observations 
of Hipparchus, from which tho account 
given in the text is derived. 

1 This is indeed not distinctly stated 
by Strabo; but as that author through¬ 
out censures Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, for attaching cre¬ 
dence to the fables of Pythons, aud for 
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nomer Hipparchus would know, that in proceeding north, this 
phenomenon would really occur on the Arctic Circle, and hence 
probably he more readily admitted the statement that it had 
been actually observed. 

§ 9. It must be admitted that, notwithstanding many grave 
errors, Hipparchus had really made considerable progress 
towards laying down a correct map of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and had introduced some important 
corrections into that of Eratosthenes. But the case was alto¬ 
gether otherwise with regard to Asia. Here we have seen that 
the principal parallel of latitude, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be continued from the Gulf of Issus through Thapsacus, the 
Caspian Gates, and the foot of the Indian Caucasus to the 
Indian Ocean, was really a very fair approximation to the 
truth, as far at least as the Indian frontier. This parallel 
coincided generally with the southern foot of the great range 
that under the names of Taurus, Paropamisus, and Imaus, was 
considered by Eratosthenes as traversing Asia from west to 
east. Hipparchus, however, rejected this view—on what 
grounds we do not know—and carried up almost all the points 
on this line to latitudes far exceeding the truth, placing even 
Thapsacus not less than 4800 stadia to the north of Babylon, 
or more than three degrees and a half beyond its true latitude, 
and the Caspian Gates nearly on the same parallel. 6 But 
from this point he conceived the great central chain of Taurus 
—the existence of which, as a kind of backbone of Asia, he 
did not dispute—to have a direction to the north-east, so as to 
remove Hyrcania, Margiana, and Bactria successively farther 
and farther to the north. So far indeed did he carry this dis¬ 
placement, as to remove Bactria proper (the environs of Balkh) 
which is really in the same latitude with the southernmost 
part of the Morea, to a level with the northern portions of 
Britain. 7 


following him in the high latitudes, 
which lie assigned to tho northern 
porta of Britain, there can bo little 
doubt that bo accepted his statement 
with regard to Thule. Had it been 


otherwise Strabo could hardly have 
failed to mention the continuation of 
his own doubts by so high an authority. 
* Strabo, ii. pp. 78, 81. 

T Id. pp. 71-75. According to Strabo’s 
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So far as we can discern from the account given by Strabo 
(which is by no means clear) this astounding error arose prin¬ 
cipally from his having adopted the erroneous and greatly 
exaggerated estimates of the dimensions of India, given by 
some earlier writers, especially Daimachus. As Hipparchus 
had correctly fixed the extent of India towards the south, in 
accordance with the views of Eratosthenes, 8 he was unable to 
gain space for the enormous length which ho assigned to it 
(from north to south) without removing the mountain barrier 
of the Hindoo Koosh (which all admitted to be its northern 
boundary) much farther to the north than its true position. 
Hence the countries to the north of this, Bactria, Sogdiana, &c., 
were in like manner transported into the far regions of Northern 
Asia, a supposition which, as Strabo observes, is sufficiently 
negatived by the fact of the great fertility and productiveness 
of those provinces. 9 

Another error into which Hipparchus fell was probably con¬ 
nected with the preceding. He maintained that the river 
Indus had its course towards the south-east, instead of flowing 
from north to south, as had been the received view of all 
geographers from the time of Alexander. 1 Of his views with 


own geography, which brought down 
Britain for below its truo latitude, 
the parallel of Bactria (as assumed by 
Hipparchus) would pass altogether to 
tho north of that island, and even of 
Ierne (Ireland), which he supposed to 
lie considerably further north. 

■ Tho comparatively correct position 
assigned to the south of India and 
Taprobono bv Eratosthenes and Hip¬ 
parchus was doubtlesB based upon tho 
report that those regions lay within 
the tropic ; an observation orroneously 
applied by others to the parts of India 
visited by Nearchus ana Guestcritiw. 
but whioh was of courso perfectly truo 
with regard to tho more southern por¬ 
tions of the peninsula. 

0 Strabo, ii. pp. 73, 75. Strabo 
indeed greatly exaggerates the degree 
of cold that must belong to tho parallel 
in Question, which, us ho obeorves, 
would fall far to the north of Ireland, 


which is itself barely inhabitable (!), 
but the luxuriant growth of vines in 
Hyreanin and Bactria, on which ho 
lays especial stress, is undoubtedly a 
Bure criterion of a nioro southerly 
climate. Tbo great fertility of tho 
environs of Ballch and Mcrv (Bactria 
and Margiana) is attested by all modern 
travellers. 

Throughout this discussion it may 
be observed that Strabo argues solely 
from tho probabilities of tbo case, such 
as climate and natural productions. 
It is evident that ho had no astro¬ 
nomical observations to appeal to, 
which, however rude and Imperfect, 
would have been decisive of the ques¬ 
tion. 

1 Strabo, ii. p. 87. In this instance, 
as in several others, Hipparchus, out 
of opposition to Eratosthenes, returned 
to tho views embodied in what Strabo 
calls •* the old maps " (KoBdxtp iv roll 
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regard to the river Ganges we have no distinct statement, but 
he doubtless considered it as falling into the Eastern Ocean, 
and apparently as having a course about parallel with that of 
the Indus. 

§ 10. This fundamental misconception as to the direction of 
the great mountain chain, led him also to bring up the coasts 
of Carnionia and Persia, and the Persian Gulf, far above their 
true position in latitude, and thus distorted his whole map of 
Asia. But besides this great error, his minor criticisms of 
Eratosthenes, with regard to the distances and relative positions 
of many points on his map, specimens of which have been 
preserved to us by Strabo, certainly seem to warrant the obser¬ 
vation of that author, that they were dictated by a captious 
disposition to demand an amount of accuracy that belonged 
rather to the geometer than to the geographer. 3 Hipparchus 
indeed was justified in demanding the most perfect accuracy 
of which the subject would admit, and his theoretical concep¬ 
tion of what geography ought to be was in advance of all his 
predecessors: but he overlooked the imperfect nature of the 
means at his command, which gave him in reality very little 
power of rectifying their conclusions. 

In several instances indeed he criticized the arguments of 
Eratosthenes, and rejected his conclusions in order to return 
to the views of earlier writers, where these (as Strabo points 
out) were much more erroneous, and those of Eratosthenes 
substantially correct. 3 To take a single instance: in regard 
to the regions bordering on the Euphrates, which might be 
supposed to have been better known to the Greeks in the days 
of the Seleucidan monarchy, Eratosthenes placed Babylon 
more than 2000 stadia to the east of Thapsacus, while Hip¬ 
parchus assumed that it was not more than 1000. 4 The real 


ipX a ^ 0,i xaraytyfKi-rTat) : those 

namely before tbe time of Eratosthenes. 
(See also ii. 1, p. 90.) 

* Strabo, ii. pp. 79, 87, &c. 

* This was the case especially with 
the strango error with regard to the 


position of Indio. This hod been in 
great measure corrected by Eratos¬ 
thenes, while Hipparchus returned to 
the old view, and carried it to an exag¬ 
gerated extent (Strabo, it 1, §§ 2-4). 

4 Strabo, ii. p. 90. 
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interval is more than 5£° of longitude or about 240 Gr. miles, 
(2400 stadia), so that the estimate of Eratosthenes was in 
reality considerably below the truth. Throughout the long 
discussion which Strabo has preserved to us, of the geography 
of these regions, and the points connecting them with Alex¬ 
andria, it would appear that Hipparchus was generally wrong, 
while the views of Eratosthenes were approximately correct. 
It is difficult, however, to pronounce judgement with con¬ 
fidence in such a controversy without being able to consult 
and compare the original authorities. 

One thing, however, is curious to observe: how both 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are aiming at something like 
geometrical correctness, and applying geometrical arguments 
where they had no accurate observations to go on, or even 
approximately correct measurements of distances. But with 
all this, it is impossible not to see that they had an idea, 
though dim and vague, of a kind of triangulation analogous 
to that by which a modern geographer would endeavour to 
connect distant points with which he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§ 11. With regard to longitudes it does not appear that 
Hipparchus was able to make any considerable advance on the 
results obtained by his predecessor. He was indeed, as we 
have already pointed out, the first to indicate the true method 
of determining longitudes by the comparative observation of 
eclipses, 5 but no such observations were at his command, nor 
have we any account of his having attempted to institute 
them. The very imperfect means at the command of the 
ancients for the measurement of time would indeed have suf¬ 
ficed to prevent their being made with any approach to cor¬ 
rectness; but even such rough approximations as they could 
give would have been a valuable assistance. 

Hipparchus indeed wrote throughout as an astronomer, 
rather than a geographer. Hence he does not seem to have 


8 Stmbo, i. 1, § 12, p. 7. Ptolem. Georpr. i. 4. .See preceding chapter, p. 633. 
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obtained, or even sought to obtain, any additional information 
concerning the western regions of Europe, beyond what was 
known to his predecessors, though the course of events had in 
his day had the effect of opening out new sources of knowledge, 
of which he might readily have availed himself. In one 
instance wo find him recurring to an error which had been 
generally received in earlier times, but had apparently beeu 
rejected by Eratosthenes,® in making the Danube flow with 
one arm into tho Adriatic, and with the other into the Euxine. 7 
This strange misconception continued indeed to be repeated 
by many Greek writers long after his time. 

§ 12. On one of the fundamental conceptions of geography 
Hipparchus departed from the view which was generally 
adopted in his time, as well as by most succeeding writers. 
He refused to admit that the habitable world was surrounded 
on all sides by sea, or that the Atlantic Ocean was continuous 
with the Indian Ocean, and that again with the sea to the 
north of Scythia. 8 This scepticism appears to have been 
based, not, as in the case of Herodotus, upon the mere absence 
of proof, but upon certain observations of Seleucus (a Baby¬ 
lonian author otherwise unknown) with regard to the tides, 
which appeared to Hipparchus to be incompatible with the 
hypothesis of a continuous circumfluent ocean. 

In regard to the question, so much discussed among the 
Alexandrian writers, of the Homeric geography, Hipparchus 
altogether rejected the views of Eratosthenes, and adopted 
the popular explanation, according to which the localities 
visited by Ulysses were identified with well-known places on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 9 


* This is not indeed clearly stated by 
Strabo, but may probably bo inferred 
from bis expression that Hipparchus 
shared this erroneous opinion “with 
some of his predecessors.” It was ap- 


eurlicr geographers, which ho revived 
in opposition to Eratosthenes. 

» I. 3, § 15, p. 57. 

• Strabo, i. 1, § 0. 

• Ibid. i. 1, § 2, p. 2. 
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Section 2.— Polybius. 

§ 1. Just about contemporary with Hipparchus was an author 
of a very different character—the historian Polybius. Of his 
merits as a political or historical writer it does not belong to 
our present subject to speak, but the publication of his great 
historical work may be considered also as marking an important 
epoch in the progress of geographical knowledge. Polybius 
was the first to avail himself of the new sources of information 
that had been opened out to him by the wars and conquests 
of the Komans in Western Europe, and which had placed the 
knowledge of those countries on an entirely new footing. As 
he himself remarks, while Alexander had opened the way to a 
more complete knowledge of the East, it was the conquests of 
the Romans that had first led to a similar acquaintance with 
the West, and had afforded the means of access to regions 
hitherto almost unknown to the Greeks. 1 

These new sources of information had been hardly beginning 
to be available in the days of Eratosthenes, and although the 
rapid extension of the Roman power during the half century 
that followed his death (b.c. 196-146), and the repeated wars 
that brought it into collision with the Greek monarchies both 
in Europe and Asia, would seem likely to have awakened the 
interest of the Greeks in general in all that their formidable 
neighbour was doing elsewhere, there is no trace of their 
having taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them. We have seen how imperfect was the knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by Eratosthenes of the western countries of Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, and the regions north of the Adriatic: and 
although his successors could hardly fail to have acquired an 
increased acquaintance with these regions, it does not appear 
that this had been yet embodied in any methodical form, so as 
to render it available to the literary public in general. 

§ 2. Polybius himself had indeed enjoyed peculiar advantages 


1 Pcilyb. iii. 59. 
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in this respect from the circumstances of his life and political 
career. Born at Megalopolis in Arcadia about b.c. 204, he 
was the son of Lycortas, one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Achaean League, and was early initiated in political and 
military affairs. After the Second Macedonian War and the 
defeat of Perseus (b.c. 167) he was one of the Achtcans selected 
as men of rank and influence to be sent as hostages to Rome, 
where he remained seventeen years; and during this period 
he had not only the opportunity of studying the political 
institutions and history of Rome, which were still very im¬ 
perfectly known to the Greeks in general, but he contracted 
close personal friendships with many of the leading Roman 
statesmen; among others with the younger Scipio Africanus, 
whom at a later period he accompanied during the Third 
Punic War. Polybius was himself present at the destruction 
of Carthage in b.c. 146, and was employed by Scipio in the 
command of a Roman squadron to explore the coasts of Africa. 
It is probable also that he accompanied Scipio during the war 
against Numantia (b.c. 134): at all events it is certain that he 
not only visited Spain and Gaul, as well as Africa, but under¬ 
took, according to his own account, long and dangerous 
journeys through those countries, extending even to the shores 
of the Atlantic, with the express view of making himself 
acquainted with their geographical position, as well as their 
natural characters and productions. 2 At what period of his 
life Polybius undertook these extensive travels we are not 
distinctly told: but it is difficult to place them before the fall 
of Carthago, as, during the whole period of his compulsory 
residence at Rome, he was in a certain sense a prisoner, and 
after he was set at liberty, he returned in the first instance to 
Greece, where he took an active part in public affairs, until 
summoned by Scipio to attend him to the war. His historical 
work was certainly not completed till after the same period ; 
and ended with the destruction of Corinth, b.c. 146. Polybius 


a Poljb. iii. S3. 
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himself survived that event by more than twenty years, having 
lived to the advanced age of 82; his death may probably be 
placed about b.c. 122. 3 

No historian of antiquity was more fully alive to the im¬ 
portance of geography, as an aid to history, than Polybius. 
This is not only apparent from the geographical remarks inter¬ 
spersed through his whole work, but, like his predecessor 
Ephorus, he had set apart one whole book for a systematic 
treatise on geography, in which he had fully developed his 
views upon that subject. Unfortunately this book—the thirty- 
fourth of his voluminous work—is one of those lost to us: the 
fragments preserved to us by Strabo and others being very 
inconsiderable. From these fragments, however, combined 
with the remarks introduced in earlier parts of his history, we 
are enabled to gather the following leading outline of his 
geographical views. 

§ 3. He considered, in accordance with the views generally 
received in his time, that Europe was bounded by the Tanai's 
on the east: and Asia was separated from Africa by the Nile : 
the strait at the Pillars of Hercules of course forming the 
boundary between Europe and Africa. 4 The whole of the north 
coast of Africa from the Columns to the Altars of the Philmni, 
on the shore of the Great Syrtis, 8 was subject to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who had also extended their rule (previous to the 
Second Punic War) over the whole coast of Spain from the 
Columns to the headland where the range of the Pyrenees 
descended to the Mediterranean. 8 With the Pyrenees them¬ 
selves he was well acquainted, and rightly conceived them as 
extending from sea to sea, and separating the Kelts or Gauls 
from the Spaniards. Both these nations he knew to extend 


* For the chronology of the life of 
Polybius, see Clinton’s Fasti HdUsnici, 
vol. iii p. 526; and the excellent 
Article on his life in Dr. Smith’s Diet, 
of Biogr. vol. iii. pp. 448-448. 

* Polyb. iii. 39. 

4 The name is here found for Lho 


first time; but it is mentioned inci¬ 
dentally as the well-known limit of the 
Carthaginian dominions to tho cast 
(iii. 39, x. 40). The legend connected 
with it is first related by Sallust 
( B. Jug. 79). 

• Id. iii 39. 
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across to the outer sea, or Atlantic Ocean, but of the regions 
bordering on that Ocean (with the exception of part of Spain) 7 
he seems to have had very imperfect information. As wo have 
already seen he rejected altogether the authority of Pytheas 
and his statements concerning the western coasts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, as well as his account of Thule and the 
remoter lands towards the north. At the same time he had 
very little to substitute in their place, and though he had 
evidently some information concerning the British Islands, and 
the lands from whence tin was brought, 8 as well as concerning 
the northern regions of Europe, it was evidently of a very 
vague and general character. Indeed he himself tells us that 
Scipio was unable to obtain any trustworthy information con¬ 
cerning Britain from the merchants of Massilia or Narbo, or even 
from those who came from Corbilo, an important emporium 
of trade, situated apparently at the mouth of the Loire. 9 Un¬ 
fortunately the part of his work in which he treated specifically 
of these countries is lost to us : and the same thing is the case 
with regard to the few notions he professed to have picked up 
concerning the northern regions of Europe, extending from 
Gaul to the Tanai's. 1 We may, however, infer from the total 
silence of Strabo, that they contained little, if anything, of 
importance. Polybius was indeed fully conscious of his 
ignorance of these regions, and was content (like Herodotus) 
to leave it in uncertainty whether there was continuous sea 
to the north of Europe or not. 1 


r He nu certainly acquainted with 
the mouth of tho Tagus, and seems to 
have obtained particular information 
concerning tho wo3toru shores of Lusi¬ 
tania. See a passage cited from bis 
84th book by At h emeus, viL p. 302 c. 

• Id. iii. 57. Thi* passage is im¬ 
portant us boing tho first where men¬ 
tion is found of the production of tin, 
in connection with Britain. It is also 
remarkable for tho use of " the British 
Islauds” in tho plural, bnt this ex¬ 
pression apparently relates to Britain 
and the adjoining Tin Islands (Cassi- 
toridcss), rather than to the more distant 


and outlving Ierno or Hibornia, with 
which it is uncertain whether Polybius 
was acquainted. 

• xxxiv. 10. Tho name of Corbilo is 
not mentioned by any later writer, and 
its site cannot therefore be fixed. 
•Strabo, who cites it from Polybius, says 
only that it was an emporium on tbo 
river Liger, but from the connection in 
which he mentions it, we may probably 
infer that it was at tho mouth of that 
river 

1 Polyb. iii. 37. 

* Ibid. iii. 38. 
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§ 4. His knowledge of Spain, which he had himself visited, 
and which had been to a great extent opened up by the wars 
of the Romans in that country, undoubtedly far exceeded that 
which any other Greek had ever possessed. Ilis geographical 
account of the peninsula is indeed unfortunately lost, but the 
number of names of towns, as well as of the native tribes, which 
he incidentally mentions, sufficiently attests the extent of his 
knowledge. If, indeed, this part of his work was not written 
till after he had accompanied his friend Scipio to the Numan- 
tine war, ho must have had ample opportunities of informing 
himself concerning the political, as well as the physical, 
geography of Spain. He was well acquainted with the great 
rivers: the Bmtis, the Anas, and the Tagus, and even attempted 
an estimate of the length of the last; which he considered to 
have a course of 8000 stadia from its sources to the Ocean. 3 
He gave an account also of the great fertility of Lusitania, 
which has every appearance of being derived from personal 
observation; as well as of the silver mines near New Carthage, 
which were still extensively worked in his time, giving em¬ 
ployment, it was said, to not less than 40,000 persons. 4 Their 
produce was estimated at 25,000 drachmce a day, which was 
probably an exaggeration. 

Of Gaul he apparently knew much less: though the Romans 
had now established permanent footing in its south-eastern 
portions and the commercial relations of Manilla with different 
parts of the country had doubtless opened out new sources of 
information concerning the interior, and even the external 
coasts, which were before inaccessible. But the more accurate 
and complete knowledge of Gaul, which had been acquired 
in the time of Strabo, led him to attach less value to the 
statements of Polybius, and consequently we rarely find his 
authority cited, and are left much in the dark as to the actual 
extent of his knowledge. From a passage of his work still 
extant, however, 8 it would appear that he knew the names at 


* xxxiv. 7, ap. Strab p. 106 


* Polyb. ap. Strab. p. 147. 


* ill. 38. 
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least of the principal nations adjoining the Western Ocean, 
which he promises to give in detail elsewhere. It seems 
certain also that he was acquainted with the outlet of the 
Loire (Liger) into the Atlantic Ocean, and even with the 
existence of the Morini, as a people divided only by a narrow 
strait from the island of Britain. 6 He appears to have con¬ 
sidered this as the most northern part of the continent of 
Europe. This circumstance would alone show how complete 
was his ignorance of the adjoining regions. The most remote 
people of the interior of whom we find mention are the Arverni : 1 
but there is little doubt that his knowledge in this direction 
was really more extensive. 

§ 5. In no respect was Polybius more in advance of all his 
predecessors than in his knowledge of the Alps. The import¬ 
ance of this great chain of mountains as one of the main 
geographical features of Europe could not fail indeed to force 
itself upon the attention of all observers as soon as the Romans 
had extended their conquests to the foot of the great barrier, 
which encircled Italy on the north, and appeared to cut off all 
communication with the nations beyond. But already before 
the birth of Polybius, Hannibal had shown that it was possible 
to conduct an army across this formidable mountain barrier: 
and the experiment was subsequently repeated by Hasdrubal 
with comparatively little difficulty. The Romans indeed do 
not appear to have followed their example until a much later 
period, so far as the passage of armies was concerned, as their 
troops could be transported with much greater facility by sea 
to Massilia and the mouths of the Rhone. But there can be 
no doubt that the passes across them were already well known 
and frequented by the neighbouring tribes, and Polybius him- 


• See Pliny, H. N. iv. 23, § 122. i ’ Their name is found in the account 
At the same time it must be admitted of the march of Hasdrubal through 
that Pliny’s expression (unde per Lug- 1 Gaul, to join his brother Hunaibal in 
dunum ad portum Morinoruin Britan- Italy, as given by Livy (Liv.xxvil. 30;; 
nicum, qua ridetur mensumm agere j and though this part of the work of 
Polybius) is ambiguous, and Pliny may 1 Polybius u lost, we may safely assume 
have himself supplied the name. ; tlut it was derived from him by Livy. 
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self liad acquired accurate information concerning them. He 
states indeed expressly that he had himself followed in detail 
the route of Hannibal over the mountains: 8 his description of 
the localities is lively and picturesque, and as he had himself 
no doubt of the route taken by the great Carthaginian general, 
we may feel confident that he would have set the question at 
rest for all subsequent inquirers had he not unfortunately 
adopted the plan of omitting almost all proper names, whether 
of tribes or places, as barbarous in sound and utterly unknown 
to his Greek readers. To us on the contrary they could 
hardly have failed to convey most valuable information. 9 

In the time of Polybius it would appear that only four 
passes across the main chain of the Alps were generally known 
and used: the first, through the Ligurians, following the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea: next that through the Taurini, which 
was supposed to be the one followed by Hannibal; thirdly, 
that through the Salassians (an expression applicable to either 
the Great or the Little St. Bernard); fourthly, that through 
tho Bh&tians—the modern Tyrol—which from its great com¬ 
parative facility must have been frequented in all ages. 1 Un¬ 
fortunately the statements of Polybius on this subject are 
preserved to us only at second-hand by Strabo, and we have 
thus no means of estimating the amount of information which 
he really possessed concerning the passes thus enumerated. 

§ 6. But there can be no doubt that his knowledge of the 
Alpine nations that bordered Italy on the north, and extended 
from thence to the Danube must have been very imperfect 
It was not till the reign of Augustus that the Roman arms 
were carried into these wild regions: and there was probably 
but little commercial intercourse with the tribes north of tho 
Alps until those inhabiting the mountains had been brought 
under the dominion of Rome. But the foundation of the 
Roman colony of Aquileia, as early as b.c. 181, doubtless led 
to more extensive commercial relations with the neighbouring 


• iiL 48. * Note A, p. 87. ‘ Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 20D. Soo Note A. 
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tribes in this quarter: and the discovery soon after of gold 
mines of extraordinary richness in the land of the Taurisci, a 
Norican tribe, 2 must have tended greatly to increase the com¬ 
munication with Italy. Such was the effect produced by the 
sudden influx of gold from this source, that we are assured the 
price fell directly throughout Italy by one-third. 3 

Notwithstanding the valuable information acquired by 
Polybius concerning the Alps, and its great superiority to that 
of his predecessors, we must not suppose that he had anything 
like a clear geographical acquaintance with the course and 
configuration of that great chain. He was indeed familiar—as 
any one who had visited the north of Italy must needs be— 
with its great extent, which he estimated at 2200 stadia, 
measured along the plains at the foot of the mountains (a 
statement very much beneath the truth), and he rightly judged 
them to be of much greater elevation than any of the moun¬ 
tains in Greece or the neighbouring countries. But his mode 
of estimating their height was singularly rude and imperfect: 
for (he said) it was possible for any active man to ascend the 
most lofty of the Greek mountains—Taygetus, Parnassus, 
Olympus, &c.—within a single day, or thereabouts, while it 
would take any one more than five days to ascend the Alps. 4 
Whether this refers to the journey across the passes, or was 
founded upon some vague stories he had heard from the moun- 


* tv rails Taupltricoit rols Nwputols. 

This is the first mention of the name of 

the Norieana, afterwords 90 familiar to 
the Roman writers. Plinv (iii. 20, 

§ 123) appears to regard the ^Tauriacans 
and Norioons as synonymous terms ; 
whilo Strabo culls the Tauriscanu a 
Norican tribe fir. 6, § 9), and this 
appears to have been the genoral view, 
but their position is not fixed by any 
ancient writer. 

* Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 208. 
From his description it is evident thut 
this gold was derived from “ diggings," 
very muoh in the samo manner as thut 
now found in Australia. It often 
occurred in lumps or ** nuggets ” of tho 
sixe of beaus or peas. Tho works were 


doubtless soon exhausted, and seem to 
have ceased to oxist long before the 
timo of Strabo, who refers to them 
quite as a thing of tho past. 

4 xxxiv. 10. It is curious to compare 
this with the statement of Strabo that 
the mountains in the land of tho Me- 
dulli, which be regarded as the highest 
In the whole range, were 100 stadia t'n 
the direct ascent of the highest port: 
a very moderate estimate, us his words 
clearly imply that he iB not speaking 
of their perpendicular height (rh yaiiv 
opdiwrarov airrwv Ctyor rrro.5iw tttarbv 
(X«iv $aa\ b.vi(iaatv, K&vQivSt xikiv 
r^v M robs Spout rijs ‘Iraktas K* * * § rd- 
0<uriv. Strabo, iv. 6, § 5). 
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taineers of the time actually required to climb the highest 
peaks, it is in any case a palpable exaggeration. At the same 
time his description of the Rhone (Rkodanus) as having its 
sources “in the most northerly parts of the Alps above the 
inmost recess of the Adriatic,” and flowing from thence towards 
the south-west,* sufficiently indicates how vague, or rather how 
utterly erroneous, was his conception of the general configura¬ 
tion of the Alpine chain. 

§ 7. His knowledge of the geography of Italy was doubtless 
greatly superior to that of any of his predecessors: the more 
northern parts of that country, which hud been previously very 
imperfectly known to the Greeks, having been opened out by 
the conquests of the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria and 
Venctia. His account of the great lakes of Northern Italy, and 
the rivers that flowed from them, though distorted in our ex¬ 
isting copies of Strabo, was evidently originally quite correct, 6 
and shows an accurate knowledge of the countries in question. 
But his general description of the peninsula, and the nations 
that inhabited it, which undoubtedly found a place in his 
thirty-fourth book, has been unfortunately lost to us. The 
expression in one passage T where he speaks of Italy as a kind 
of triangle, having the Alps for its base, and the promontory 
of Cocinthus for its vertex, would seem at first to indicate a 
very imperfect idea of its figure; but it is clear that this 
similitude is to be taken only in a very rough and general 
sense, and we learn from another passage cited by Strabo,® 
that he was well acquainted with the peculiar configuration of 
the southernmost part of the peninsula, and its two long pro¬ 
jecting arms separated by the deep gulf of Tarentum. In like 
manner his description of Cisalpine Gaul, and the relations 
between the two great chains of the Alps and the Apennines 


»iil 37. 

• Polyb. »p. Strab. St. 6 , § 12. It 
ia admitted by oil recent editors, that 
the error in our existing copies, by 
which the Adduu is described sis flow¬ 
ing from tbo Lako Verbonus, and tho 


Ticinus from tho Lake Lnrius, is a more 
fault of tho copyist* and cannot bo 
imputed either to Polybius or Strabo. 

T it 14. 

' Ap. Strab. v. i. § 3. 
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that bounded it, though falling far short of the requirements 
of modern geography, still presents a clear and intelligible 
picture, exceeding almost any similar passage to be found in 
earlier writers. In describing these regions he evidently does 
so in the belief that they were still imperfectly known to his 
contemporaries in general, and takes occasion in passing to 
censure the ignorance that Timseus especially had shown con¬ 
cerning them. That writer, as having been a native of Sicily, 
might naturally have been presumed to have possessed better 
means of information concerning Italy and the adjoining 
islands than most other Greeks, and probably enjoyed a repu¬ 
tation on that account; for which reason Polybius especially 
selected him for criticism, and showed up at considerable 
length the ignorance he had displayed with regard both to 
Italy and the adjoining islands of Sardinia and Corsica.® 

§ 8. Another quarter in which the wars of the Bomans had 
first led the way to a more accurate geographical knowledge 
was in regard to the countries bordering on the Adriatic. 
Nowhere does the ignorance that prevailed down to a late 
period among the Greeks appear more inexplicable than in 
regard to this inland sea. From a very early period the Greek 
colonies of Apollonia and Epidamnus (or Dyrrachium), situ¬ 
ated just within its entrance, had risen to considerable import¬ 
ance and become the seats of a flourishing commerce : 1 while 
soon after the beginning of the fourth century b.c. the founda¬ 
tion of new colonies in the islands of Pharos and Issa, and that 
of Ancona on the opposite coast of Italy, must have led to 
greatly increased commercial relations with the adjoining 
nations, and to a more familiar knowledge of its shores. 2 Yet 


• xii. 3, 4. It is amusing to fiud 
Polybius himself, after stating that 
Corsica produced no wild animals, 
except foxes, rabbits, and moufflons, or 
wild sheep, proceeding to give a par¬ 
ticular account of rabbits, os an animal 
with which he evidently presumed his 
readers to be unacquainted. 

1 This is sufficiently attested by their 
coins, which arc found in large numbers 


in the countries adjoining the Adriatic, 
and even far into the interior, and eotne 
of which belong toquite an early period. 
Dyrrachium (or Epidauinua, ns it is 
called by the historian) figures as a 
place of importance iu Thucydides, at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
(Thucyd. i. 24). 

s The colonies of Pharos and Issa 
were founded by the Parians about B.c. 
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wc find the Greek writers long afterwards continuing to trans¬ 
mit the old erroneous notions concerning the countries at the 
head of the Adriatic which they had received from their pre¬ 
decessors. Thus Timcous, as we learn from Polybius, while 
he repeated the old fables concerning the Eridanus, and 
the amber tears of the poplars on its banks, showed the 
greatest ignorance of the real geography of these regions . 3 
We have seen also that even Hipparchus, the contemporary of 
Polybius himself and an enlightened geographer, accepted the 
popular notion that the Ister or Danube discharged a part of 
its waters by one arm into the head of the Adriatic : 4 while 
writers subsequent to Polybius were still content to repeat the 
strange misconception that the Hyllic Chersonese on the coast 
of Dalmatia was about as large as the Peloponnese ! 5 The 
wars of the Romans with the Illyrian queen Teuta, and at a 
later period with the Dalmatians, being of necessity carried on 
principally by sea, must have led to a comparatively accurate 
knowledge of the eastern shores of the Adriatic: but the 
description of them by Polybius, which was contained in his 
special geographical treatise, is unfortunately lost to us. It 
appears however that he was still very imperfectly acquainted 
with its geographical form and dimensions, and had a very 
exaggerated idea of its extent® 


387, with tho assistance of Dionysius 
of Syracuse who was desirous of esta¬ 
blishing his power over tho whole of 
the Adriatio (Diodor. xv. 13). Ancona, 
ou tho contrary, according to Strabo, 
was founded by fugitives from Syra¬ 
cuse, who sought to escape from tho 
despotism of the tyrant (Strabo, v. p. 
241). Hence Juvenal calls it M Dorica 
Ancon." (8at. iv. 40). It was the only 
Greek colony in this port of Italy. 

* Polyb. ii. 16. 

4 Strabo, i. 3, § 15. 

* ScymnuB Chius, w. 773-776. Ac¬ 
cording to this author, who Is doubtless 
followiug earlier authorities, the 
Danube flowed by five mouths into the 
Euxinc, and by two into tho Adriatio. 

* Dicteorchus hod previously stated 
that tho distance from tho Poloponneso 


to the head of tho Adriatic was greater 
than that from tho same point to tho 
col urn us of Hercules, which he esti¬ 
mated at 10,000 stadia! (an. Strab- ii. 
4, p. 105.) Polybius himself gives tho 
length of the Adriatic from tho Polo- 

C uese (opposite to Leucadia) to the 
d of tho Gulf of Quornero at 8250 
stadia (ap. Strab. L e.), still an enormous 
over-statement; tho real distance being 
less than 600 G. milos. Heuoe, as 
usual. Gosaellin tries to explain Ins 
error by supposing him to have mode 
use of a rmaUer etude. But os the 
distances giveu from the Poloponne»o 
to Leucadia, thence to Corcyra, and 
thence again to tho Acrocoraunian 
promontory, are all approximately cor¬ 
rect, while that along tho Illyrian coast 
is greatly in excess, ho is driven to the 
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§ 9. Another point on which the Romans had contributed a 
material addition to the accuracy of geographical knowledge 
was by the construction of the celebrated Via Egnatia, leading 
direct from Apollonia to the shores of the Propontis. The 
value of such a line of high-road, with measured distances, con¬ 
necting the Adriatic with the HSgean and the Propontis, would 
have been an invaluable resource to the ancient geographers, 
had they known how to avail themselves of it, in the manner 
that a modern geographer w r ould have done. But even as it 
was, it became an important means of rectification of the 
notions previously existing. Eratosthenes, by a strange and 
unaccountable error, had estimated the interval between the 
two seas (the Adriatic and iEgean) at only 900 stadia (90 G. 
miles) while Hipparchus, correcting him, had correctly asserted 
that it was more than 2000 stadia. 7 Polybius, following the 
line of the Egnatian Way, gave the distance from Apollonia 
to Thessalonica as 267 Roman miles, or 2136 stadia. From 
thence to Cypsela on the river Hebrus he reckoned 268 miles: 
apparently the road had not at that time been carried any 
farther. 8 These distances agree almost exactly with those 
found at a much later period in the Antonine Itinerary,® thus 
showing the great value of the new source of information now 
for the first time introduced into geography. Of this Polybius 
was fully aware, and he repeatedly alludes to the great advan¬ 
tage derived from the lines of Roman roads, "with the miles 
measured and marked along them.” 1 But he does not appear, 


expedient of supposing Polybius to 
have employed one kind of stade in tlio 
first part of tho passage and another in 
the latter I It would seem much ntr.ro 
sample to admit that tho former dis¬ 
tances wore correct, because they wero 
well known to the Greeks, the latter 
was exaggerated because it was still 
imncrfcctly known. The very broken 
ana irregular conformation of the Dal¬ 
matian coast would also contribute 
greatly to the difficulty of estimating 
the length of the parapltu, and the 
strange misconception oouocrning tho 


Hyllic peninsula probably arose from 
the same cause. 

• Strabo, ii. 1, § 40, p. 92. 

• Polyb. op. Strab. vii. p. 822. 

• Itin. Ant. pp. 329-332. In tho 
itinerary the line of rood is naturally 
continued to Byzantium, but whcD 
first constructed it was undoubtedly 
directed to the Hellespont, not to tho 
Bosphorus. 

1 raOra yap vvr *al 

Cimifiilarrai Kara araSiovt otcru 8<a Pa>- 
palcey ixiuiKut, iii. 39. See also xxxiv. 
12, concerning tho Egnatian Way. 
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any more than preceding geographers, to have pointed out any 
mode of correcting these itinerary distances, in order to apply 
them to the determination of the geographical intervals, and 
the true position of the points thus connected. The want of 
all power of taking observations of longitude deprived the 
ancient geographers of the most ready and important means 
of correction; but we find no trace of their applying sys¬ 
tematically the simple and obvious expedient of deducting a 
given portion of the itinerary distances for the windings of the 
road, in order to arrive at a nearer approximation to the direct 
distances between any given points. 

§ 10. Polybius had himself visited Byzantium, and his de¬ 
scription of the peculiar site of that city, and the advantages 
it derived from its position, in regard to the trade with the 
Euxine and the Palus Maoris, is one of the most valuable that 
has been left us from antiquity. It is worthy of remark that 
he prefaces these details with the excuse that they were not 
generally known, on account of the place lying rather out of 
the way of those parts of the world that were generally visited. 3 
It does not appear that he had himself penetrated any farther 
within the Euxine, but he had clearly obtained good informa¬ 
tion concerning that sea, as well as the Palus Maoris, 3 and 
the connecting strait of the Cimmerian Bosporus: and his 
observations on the currents of the two straits, and the phy¬ 
sical changes that were going on in the two seas are a very 
interesting specimen of early speculations on physical geo¬ 
graphy. 4 His inference, that from the great amount of alluvial 
deposit brought down by the numerous rivers flowing into the 

* iv. 38. Jii rb fUKpby f£ai KtlffOai ruv Euxine, aa he reckons the oircum- 

htmcowwuhmt /upir tSj» o'uciwfityrjt. fercnco of the oue at 8000 stadia, of 
Yet ho directly afterwards speaks of tho other at 22,0u0 (iv. 39). Earlier 
his own times as u period when all writer*, os we have seen, had supposed 
countries were visited and become ac- the Palus Mieotis to be half as largo 
ceasible, both bv land and sea (rwr vvv as tho Euxino: and even long after tno 
Keupiy, tv oTt xavruv irAwriv teal lroptu- time of Polybius very exaggerated 
ri)v yiyvvtrvv, iv. 40). notions were entertained of its sizo and 

* One proof of this is that ho was extent. 

well aware of the small sizo of tho 4 Polyb. iv. 39-42. 

Palus Macotis as compared with tho 
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Euxine and Palus Mseotis, the former sea would gradually- 
become shoal, as the latter was already in his day, 5 and that 
both would eventually be filled up—was unquestionably cor¬ 
rect in theory; but he seems to have greatly overrated the 
rapidity of the process, chiefly from not having made sufficient 
allowance for the great depth of the Black Sea. Even the 
shallow Palus Maeotis, though growing continually shallower, 
is still far from being filled up, and Polybius would doubtless 
be much surprised, could he compare its present condition, at 
the small amount of change that has actually taken place in 
2000 years.® 

§ 11. Of the knowledge possessed by Polybius of Asia wo 
have very imperfect means of judging. But there is no reason 
to suppose that he had any important sources of information 
concerning the more distant regions of that country, which 
were not available to Eratosthenes. Indeed he himself in one 
passage spoke of Eratosthenes as the best authority concerning 
the Asiatic provinces from the Euphrates to the Indus. 7 At the 
same time there can be no doubt that had his account of the 
campaigns of the Seleucidan kings in the remoter provinces of 
their empire been preserved to us entire, we should have derived 
from it many valuable contributions to the more detailed 
knowledge of those countries. The most important of these 
operations was the expedition of Antiochus the Great with a 
view to reduce the revolted provinces of Upper Asia again to 
submission. From the extant fragments of this part of his his¬ 
tory we learn that Antiochus, after defeating Arsaces, king of 


* Aristotle had already pointed out 
thi* fact (Steieorolopiea, i. 14, § 29). and 
drawn the same inference as Polybius. 
That philosopher observes that the 
Palus M motto was no longer navi*r&blo 
in his day for the same sized ve*»cls a* 
it had been sixty year* before, a very 
curious fact, which lie had doubtless 
learnt from Greek traders. Polybius 
tolls us that in his day tho greater port 
of it was only from 7 to 5 fathoms deep, 
and could not therefore bo navigated 


bu large ihipi without a pilot (iv. 40), a 
dear proof of the size of tho trading 
ships that frequented the Euxine. At 
the present day the greater port of it 
has still a depth of about 6 or 7 fathoms 
(Admiralty chartV 

* See on this subject the observations 
of Dr. Goodenough in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, voL i. pp. 
105-107. 

1 Polyb. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 663. 
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Parthia, and reducing Euthydemus, king of Bactria, to sub¬ 
mission—though leaving him the title of king—crossed the 
(Indian) Caucasus, and descended into India, where he re¬ 
newed with Sopliagasenus, the Indian king, the relations of 
friendship contracted by Seleucus I. with Sandracofctus, about 
100 years before, and received from him a number of addi¬ 
tional elephants. He afterwards accomplished his return 
through Arachosia, and after crossing the river Erynmnthus 
(evidently the Etymander, or Helmund) proceeded through 
Drangiana into Carmania, where he wintered.* Some further 
details with regard to this latter part of his march would have 
been peculiarly interesting, as the route from Drangiana into 
Carmania lies across an arid and perilous desert, which has 
only very recently been traversed by any modern traveller.® 

An incidental notice of the towu of Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf is interesting as showing the extensive commercial rela¬ 
tions maintained by the inhabitants with other parts of Arabia, 
from whence they derived large quantities of myrrh and frank¬ 
incense, as well as with the Greeks of Seleucia. Antiockus 
appears to have intended to reduce tho city and neighbouring 
tribes, but was ultimately content to leave them in enjoyment 
of their liberty; a concession which they however purchased 
by magnificent presents. 1 

§ 12. From the few portions that remain to ns of this part 
of his history it seems probable that Polybius followed, in 
regard to the remoter provinces of Asia, the same rule that he 
had laid down to himself with respect to Gaul and the Alpine 
tribes, of introducing as few proper names of places as possible, 
except such as might be supposed already familiar to Greek 
ears: like Hecatompylus and Zariaspa. Fortunately it was 
otherwise with regard to Asia Minor, with which the Greeks in 
his day would in general be sufficiently well acquainted; and 
his accounts of the campaigns of the Roman and the Syrian 


• Polyb. x. 49, xi. 34. These opera¬ 
tions may apparently be assigned to 
the years 20C und 205 o.c. 


* See Chapter XII. p. 521. 
‘ Id. xiii. 9. 
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monarchs in that country are among the most valuable ma¬ 
terials for the determination of its geography. These have 
indeed been preserved to us chiefly at second-hand; but the 
few fragments of the original that remain are sufficient to 
show how closely the narrative of Polybius has been followed 
by Livy; and we may rely with confidence on the geogra¬ 
phical details furnished by the latter, in this part of his work, 
being derived immediately and wholly from his Greek au¬ 
thority. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in his relation 
of the campaign of the consul Cn. Manlius against the Gala¬ 
tians or Gauls then recently established in Phrygia, which is 
at once an interesting piece of military history, and a most 
valuable addition to our detailed geographical knowledge of 
the countries in question. 3 The same remark applies to the 
important geographical details, as well as the graphic descrip¬ 
tions of localities, found in the narrative of the wars of tho 
Romans in Greece and Macedonia, as preserved to us by Livy. 
There can be no doubt that all these details—the value of 
which is acknowledged by all modem topographers — are 
derived directly from Polybius. 3 

§ 13. With regard to Africa—at least to the northern parts 
of that continent, bordering on the Mediterranean—there can 
be no doubt that Polybius possessed much more ample means 
of information than had been accessible to previous Greek 
geographers. The wars of the Romans with Carthage, and 
their alliance with the Numidian king Masinissa, had opened 
out the knowledge of regions and countries in this direction, 
which had been previously almost a sealed book to the Greek 
writers. There is little doubt that commercial jealousy ex¬ 
cluded foreign traders from Carthaginian ports, with the 


* Seo tho remarks of Colonel Leako 
(Asia Minor, p. 145), who derived im¬ 
portant assistance from this source in 
hie able attempt to arrange the geo¬ 
graphy of Asia Minor with the very 
defective materials at his command. 

* To the same source i 8 undoubtedly 
owing the unusually detailed and 


graphic account by Plutarch of tho 
defiles of tho river Aous, where Flami- 
ninus defeated Philip V., king of 
Macedonia; though Plutarch has com¬ 
mitted tho strange mistake of con¬ 
founding the Aous with the neighbour¬ 
ing river Apsus (Plut. Flaminin. c. 3; 
Leake's Northern Greece, vuL i. p.389). 
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exception of the capital, and perhaps one or two other points: 
and the scanty information possessed by most Greek writers 
upon the extensive regions subject to the Carthaginian rule is 
a remarkable feature in all the earlier geographical treatises. 
But from the time of the Punic Wars the names of the Mas¬ 
sy lians, the Massoesylians, and the Maurusians or Mauretanians 
had become familiar to the Homans, and had doubtless reached 
the ears of the Greeks before they were introduced to them by 
Polybius. 4 

§ 14. But that historian not only possessed all the informa¬ 
tion that had thus become available to the Homans in general, 
but he had enjoyed special opportunities of surveying and 
examining in detail the coasts of Africa, having been ap¬ 
pointed by his friend Scipio, during the Third Punic War, 
to the command of a squadron, with the express purpose of 
carrying on such investigations. In pursuance of this object 
he not only visited the Carthaginian coasts along the Medi¬ 
terranean—which gave him occasion to describe the island of 
Meninx, near the Lesser Syrtis, and to enter into a detailed 
account of the Lotus-tree, and the manner in which it was 
employed as food *—but he extended his explorations beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and proceeded to a considerable dis¬ 
tance along the western coast of Africa. Unfortunately the 
results of this last voyage—of which the narrative, had it been 
preserved to us in the original, would have been one of the 
most interesting and valuable contributions to our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge—have been transmitted to us in a form so 
imperfect and obscure that they add almost nothing to the 
information we derive from other sources. The narrative of 
Polybius himself is utterly lost: and strange to say, no men¬ 
tion is found in Strabo of this remarkable voyage, which wo 


* Together with these familiar names 
wo find mentioned by Polybius (iii. 83), 
a people called the Maccmi, a name 
unknown to lutor writers. The Macao 
of Herodotus (iv. 175), called by Ptolemy 
(iv. 3, § 27) Mncioi, who dwelt on tho 


Great Syrtis, can hardly bo the people 
meant. 

* Polyb. xii. 2. See on this subject 
Barth, Wandcrunfjcn, pp. 259-265, and 
above, Chapter VIII. Note P. 
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know only from the notice of it in Pliny, who has cited from 
it a number of names and distances; but these are given in so 
confused a manner that it is impossible to arrange them in any 
intelligible order, or to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
concerning them.® We are unable even to discover to what 
distance his actual voyage extended, and what was the farthest 
point reached; but it seems probable that his own explorations 
did not proceed much, if at all, beyond Cape Noun (about 
COO miles from Cape Spartel); and that the names of head¬ 
lands, mountains, and rivers, which belong to more distant 
regions, and some of which we recognize from their occurrence 
in the voyage of Hanno, were derived from other authorities. 
The loss of this portion of the work of Polybius is the more to 
be regretted, as there is no doubt from all our knowledge of 
this careful and conscientious author that it was given in the 
original in a thoroughly trustworthy form: and would have 
thrown much light upon the earlier voyage of Hanno, as well 
as upon the geography of the western coast of Africa in the 
time of Polybius. 

§ 15. With regard to the extension of Africa towards the 
south, he did not acquiesce in the opinion generally adopted 
in his time of its being surrounded by the Ocean; but dis¬ 
tinctly tells us that with regard to the extreme parts of 
Ethiopia, where Asia and Africa joined, no one was able to 
say with certainty whether there was continuous land, or it 
was surrounded by the sea. The same doubt existed with 
regard to these regions as with respect to those in the extreme 
north of Europe. 7 He did not therefore adopt the theory of a 
circumfluous ocean, but was content (like Herodotus) to leave 
the matter in a state of doubt. 

It is singular that Polybius, while in this instance refrain¬ 
ing so carefully from any theoretical inference, should have 
adopted without hesitation a view suggested by some previous 
geographers, that the immediate neighbourhood of the equator 


• Note B, p. 40. 


T Polyb. iii. 37. 
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was much less hot than the torrid zones on each side of it, so 
as to be habitable, and that it was in fact inhabited. This 
would appear to point to the existence of some dim and 
floating traditions of the populous and fertile regions of 
Soudan, south of the great desert of Sahara. But he appears 
to have based it principally upon some supposed astronomical 
causes. No mention is found in Strabo of such a theory as 
ascribed to Polybius, 8 and it was therefore probably not noticed 
in his history; but he is reported to have written a special 
treatise on the subject. 9 

§ 16. Although Polybius, writing as a historian and poli¬ 
tician, would naturally give his attention rather to physical 
geography, and the natural boundaries and leading geo¬ 
graphical features of countries, than to the more technical 
parts of the science, he yet seems to have rightly compre¬ 
hended the necessity of laying down a correct map of the 
different countries with which he was concerned; and thus 
bestowed considerable pains upon the determination of dis¬ 
tances, as well as the configuration of lands and seas. He is 
even cited by Pliny, together with Eratosthenes, as one of the 
most diligent inquirers into this branch of the subject. 1 But 
from the loss of that portion of his work, which contained a 
formal treatise on geography, the greater part of his state¬ 
ments of this description are lost to us. We however learn 
from Pliny that he reckoned the distance from the Strait of 
the Columns to Carthage at 1100 Roman miles (8800 stadia), 
and from thence to the Canopic mouth of the Nile at 
1528 miles, or 12,224 stadia; while he estimated the total 
length of the Mediterranean from the Straits to Seleucia in 
Syria at 2440 miles or 19,520 stadia; 2 a calculation con- 


" Strabo, however, elsewhere inci- i cited by Geminus, an astronomical 
dentally refers to such a view ns being 1 writer of tho first century b.c., Elan. 
entertained by somo of the earlier geo- Astron. c. 14. 

gmphers (sol yhp tl ohcfitrina ravri 1 “Polybius et Eratosthenes, dili- 
6<ttm otovral tiwi, ii. 5, § 34, p. ' gentissimi existimati ” Plin. 17. N. v. 
195). : 6, §40. 

9 r*pl rijj w«ol riv irrin*piv>iv olxijatwt, * Plin. H. N. vi. 33, § 206. This 
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siderably nearer to the truth than that of Eratosthenes; only 
falling short of the real length by about 500 stadia, while 
that of Eratosthenes exceeded it by more than ten times 
that amount. 3 On the other hand he materially underrated 
the width of the Mediterranean, asserting that its greatest 
breadth—which he erroneously conceived to be in a line due 
south from Narbo to the coast of Africa—did not exceed 3000 
stadia. 4 In consequence of this error he had to bring down the 
coasts of Gaul and Liguria much too far to the south, and give 
a much narrower form to the Mediterranean, than had been 
supposed by Eratosthenes and his followers, who, as we have 
seen, placed Massilia almost exactly in its true position. He 
estimated the whole width of Europe from south to north,— 
from Italy to the Ocean, at 1150 miles; drawing his line, 
according to Pliny, through Lugdunum to the port of the 
Morini opposite to Britain. 6 But in this case, as in several 


sum total was made up of tho following 
detailsFrom tho Straits in a straight 
line due coat to Sicily he reckoned 1260 
miles and a half, 

thence to Crete . . . S75 miles 

„ Rhodes . . 183* „ 

„ the Cbelidonian 

Islands. . the same 
distance, 

„ Cyprus . . 322 miles 

„ Seleucia . . 115* „ 

Here the affectation of precision im¬ 
plied by the notice of half-miles (d 
passus) contrasts curiously with the 
absence of any indication of the par¬ 
ticular points in the islands of Rhodes, 
Crete, and oven Sicily, from which his 
measurement was taken. The intro¬ 
duction of Rhodes and the Chelidonian 
Islands between Crete and Cyprus, as 
if they all lay on the same parallel of 
latitude, is also a grave error. 

* See Chapter XVI. p. 636. 

* Polyb. ap. Strab. ii. 4. § 2, p. 105. 
Tho effect of this error was greatly 
enhanced by its being coupled with 
another, whioh was evidently held by 
Polybius in common with all his pre¬ 
decessors, that the line of the African 
coast, from the Straits to Carthage, lay 


much to the south of its true position; 
so that, according to his conception, 
the direct distance from the angle near 
Narbo to the point where a meridian 
lino drawn from thence would inter¬ 
sect the parallel from the Straits of 
Gades to the Sicilian Strait, did not 
exceed 2000 stadia, while there re¬ 
mained 1000 more to the coast of Africa 
(Strabo, l.o.). But in point of fact tho 
African coast, at the point opposite to 
the inmost bight of the Gulf of Narbo 
(which is near Montpellier), lies more 
than 50 G. miles (500 stadia) to the 
north of the parallel of 36°, whioh 

f assea through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

•olybius therefore did not err so much 
in his estimate of the width of the 
Mediterranean at this point (which, 
however, really amounts to 64 degrees 
of latitude or MOO stadia), as In bring¬ 
ing down both tho coast of Africa and 
that of Gaul far bolow thoir true posi- 
tioa in latitude. Yet this error, which 
was tho moro inexcusable, us it was a 
departure from tho more correct views 
previously entertained, was, os we shall 
hereafter sec, not only adopted, hut 
carried considerably farther by Strabo. 
* Plin. H. N. iv. 22, § 121. “ Polybius 
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others, we are left much in doubt from the loss of the original 
work, and the careless manner in which his statements are 
reported by Pliny and others. The whole distance by sea from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Pains Moeotis he 
reckoned at 3437 miles, following the most direct course that 
was possible. 


latitudinem Europtt ab Italia ad Ooea- 
num seripsit undecies centena et quio- 
quagintn M. case, etiam turn incom- 
pertft mxignitudino ejus.” Pliny adds 
that the true distanoc from the frontier 
of Italy at tho Alps “ per Lugdunuin 
ad portuni Morinorum Britannicura, qua 
videtur monsurnm age re Polybius,” was 
not less than 1318 miles, on enormous 


exaggeration, the origin of which wo 
arc unable to explain. Tho distance 
according to the Itineraries does not 
exceed 650 Roman miles. 

The expression “ portum Morinorum 
Britannicum ” for tho port from wliich 
men traded with Britain, is singular; 
but tliis probably belongs to Pliny and 
not to Polybius. 
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NOTE A, p. 22. 

hannibal’s passage of the alps. 

It is impossible within the limits of a note to attempt the discussion 
of tho much disputed question of the passago of tho Alps by Han¬ 
nibal. The route which he followed, and the particular pass by 
which he crossed the mountains were a subject of doubt in the 
days of Livy, and have continued to be so down to our own time. 
But it may at least be asserted that the question has been brought 
within much narrower limits by the course of modem investiga¬ 
tions. No one will any longer be found to maintain tho claims 
either of the Great St. Bernard or the Mont Gendvre : though the 
former was adopted by Cluver, and the latter by D’Anville and 
Gibbon. The choice may bo said to lie between tho Little St 
Bernard—the one supported by De Luc, and in a more elaborate 
form by Wickham and Cramer, as well as in the recent work of 
Mr. Law (The Alps of Hannibal, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1866)—and the 
Mont Cenis, which was maintained by Ukert, and with a slight 
modification by Mr. Ellis (Treatise on HannibaVs Passage of the Alps, 
8vo. Camb. 1854). I can here only state very briefly the reasons 
which appear to me decisive in favour of thiB latter hypothesis. 

1. It is agreed on all hands that tho question must be decided 
by tho authority of Polyhius alone: neither Livy nor any later 
writer having any clear understanding of the subjeot. Now it is 
certain that Polybius does not intimate that there was in his day 
any doubt about the matter: he describes the march in consider¬ 
able detail, and notices the special natural features and obstacles 
which bad any marked influence on its incidents, evidently assuming 
that these were well known. But Polybius (as we have seen in tho 
text) was acquainted with only four passes across the Alps, and 
after mentioning the second of these, that through the Taurini , ho 
added (as his words are reported to us by Strabo) “ which was that 
by which Hannibal crossed” (cTra rrjv Sia Taupivw rjv ’Awt/3as 
SifjXBcv, ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209). It is true that we only have this 
passage at second hand: and the advocates of the Little St. Bernard 
theory reject the words just cited, as being an addition of Strabo’s. 
But no one (I think) reading the passago for the first time would 
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doubt their forming part of tho statement derived from Polybius; 
and I may vonture to add that a long familiarity with the mode in 
which Strabo cites his authorities, confirms the conviction in my 
own mind that they were so derived. 

2. If tho authority of Polybius be really as expressed in the 
above words, it appears to me almost decisive in favour of the 
Mont Cenis route. The only two that could reasonably be de¬ 
scribed as passing through the land of the Taurini, would be this, 
and that over the Mont Qenevre, which may safely be pronounced 
untenable, as not agreeing in detail with any of the circumstances 
recorded of the passage. This latter route, which was always 
described in later times as passing through the Cottian Alps, was 
well known and frequented by tho Romans: but it appears to 
have been first followed, and as it were discovered , by Pompey 
when marching from Italy into Spain in b.c. 74, when, as he himself 
states in a letter to the senate, he opened out a route different from 
that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the Romans (“ per eas 
[Alpcs] iter, aliud atque Hannibal, nobis opportunius patefeci.” 
Pompeii Epist. ap. Sallust. Hist. Fr. iii. 1). This new route was 
almost certainly tho Mont Genivre, which was in fact much the 
most direct line into the Roman province of Gaul and Spain: and 
for that reason the route of the Mont Cenis scorns to have fallen 
into disuse after this time. 

3. Without attaching too much importance to the dramatic 
incident of Hannibal’s address to his soldiors, and pointing out to 
them the plains of Italy (Polyb. iii. 64), it is told by Polybius— 
tho most uDpoetical of historians—in a manner that has altogether 
the air of truth. Such a scene would readily find a place on the 
Mont Cenis, which descends directly into tho broad valley of Susa 
and in full view of the plain of the Po: while there is no part of 
the Little St. Bernard from which anything else could bo seen than 
the upper part of tho valley of Aosta, noarly 50 miles from its 
opening into the plains. 

4. The descent of the valley of Aosta, just referred to, appears to 
mo to present an insuperable objection to tho route by tho Little 
St. Bernard. Polybius states distinctly that from tho time when 
Hannibal had overcome tho difficulties caused by the precipices and 
the steep slopes of snow—all of which must have occurred on the 
upper part of tho pass—he descended in three days’ march to tho 
plains (iii. 56). But as Dr. Arnold, who first appears to have folt 
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the force of this difficulty, justly observes, no army could, according 
to any ordinary rate of marching, get in three days from the Littlo 
St. Bernard to the plains of Ivrea. (Arnold’s History of Home , 
vol. iii. p. 481.) Tho actual distance is not less than 64 English 
miles. But moreover the march would have lain for the whole 
way through tho country of the Salassians, tho most untamcable 
of robbers, who rendered tho passage of the valley insecure for an 
armed force, even in tho days of Caesar. (Strabo, iv. C, § 7, p. 205.) 
Yet no allusion is found to any such difficulties, and though we 
learn from Strabo that Polybius was familiar with the name of the 
Salassians (seo the passage quoted in tho text) he has never once 
mentioned thorn in connection with Hannibal’s passage of tho 
Alps. 

5. In comparison with these more general considerations, I am 
not inclined to lay much stress upon any of the details that are 
related concerning the march up the valley and the passage of the 
actual heights. The general character of the two valleys of the 
Isere and the Arc is much the same: and Dr. Arnold, who accepts, 
though with considerable reserve, the passage by tho Little St 
Bernard, at the same time remarks: “In some respects also I 
think Mont Cenis suits the description of the march better than 
any other pass.” He adds also: “ I lay no stress on the Roche 
Blanche; it did not strike me when I saw it as at all conspicuous 

a remark in which all unprejudiced observers will concur. But 
moreover there is no reason to suppose that by tho word XtvKthrerpov 
Polybius meant to designate any remarkably white cliff, but simply 
one of those cliffs of bare white limestone 60 common both in the 
Alps and the Apennines. It is certainly used by him in this 
sense in the only other passage in which the word occurs. (Polyb. 
x. 30.) 

6. In regard to the difficulties caused by the snow in descending 
from the summit of the pass (which aro described in a very graphic 
and characteristic manner) these certainly 6eem to imply the ex¬ 
istence of a greater amount of snow than is found at tho present 
day either on the Mont Cenis or the Little St. Bernard. But tho 
supposition that the snow-line descended in those days to a lower 
level than it does at present, is by no means improbable: aD<l a 
very small fluctuation in this respect would produce a considerable 
change in either of the passes in question. The difference in their 
elevation is only about 400 feet. 
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7. But the new theory suggested by Mr. Ellis in 1853, that the 
route actually followed by Hannibal was the one now known as 
the Littlo Mont Cenis,—a lateral pas9, which deviates from the 
high road about 7 miles below Lanslcbourg, and rejoins it on the 
plateau, at the summit—seems to meet several difficulties and agree 
with the details related by Polybius better than either of the alter¬ 
native routes, while it of course possesses all the same advantages 
in the argument from general considerations ns the well-known 
high road over the Mont Cenis. So far as it is possible to judge 
without personal examination of its details, this little known pass 
seems to meet all the requirements of the narrative of Polybius. 

For the earlier literature of the subject I must refer my readers 
to the work of Ukert (Geographie der Griechen u. Earner, vol. ii. 
pt. ii. pp. 562-566). All the more recent theories have been fully 
discussed by Mr. Law, whoso elaborate work has nevertheless done 
but little to advance our real knowicdgo. 


NOTE B, p. 33. 

WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA ACCORDING TO POLYBIUS. 

It will be worth while to give the passage of Pliny at full. 
After relating the marvellous accounts of Mount Atlas, and 
alluding to the commentaries of Hanno, which he had evidently 
not himself seen, he continues : 

“Scipione ASmiliano res in Africa gerente Polybius annalium 
conditor ab eo accepta cla&se scrutandi illius orbis gratia circum- 
vectus prodidit a monte go [Atlanto] ad occasum versus saltus 
plenos feris, quos generat Africa; ad flumcn Anatira cccclxxxv 
M. P.; ab oo Lixum ccv M. P., [Agrippa Lixum] a Gaditano freto 
cxn M. P. abesse; inde sinum qui vocatur Saguti, oppidum in pro- 
montorio Mulelacha; flumina Subur et Salat portum Rutubis a 
Lixo ocxm M. P.; inde promontorium Solis, portum Risardir, 
Gaetnlos Autololee, flumeu Cosenum, geutes Sclatitos et Ma&atos, 
flumcn Masath&l, flumen Darat in quo crocodilos gigni. Dein 
sinum dcxvi M. P. includi mentis Barn promontorio excurrente in 
occasum, quod appellatur Surrentium; postea flumen Salsum, ultra 
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quod yEthiopas Perorsos, quorum a tergo Pharusios: iis jungi 
mediterraneos Gastulos Baras. At in ora iEthiopas Daratitas, 
flu men Bambotum crocodilis et hippopotamis refertum. Ab eo 
montes perpetuos usque ad eum quem Theon Ochema dicemus, 
inde ad promontorium Hesperium navigatione dierum ao noctium x ; 
in medio eo spatio Atlantem locavit, ceteris omnibus in extremis 
Mauretania* proditura.” (Lib. v. c. 1, §§ 9, 10, ed. Sillig.) 

The slightest examination of the above extract will suffice to 
show the complete confusion in which it is involved. The greater 
part of the names are indeed otherwise unknown, but some are 
readily recognized, or may be identified with reasonable certainty. 
Thus there can be no doubt that Lixus is the well-known town of 
the name, which afterwards became a Roman colony, and occupied 
the site of the modern A1 Araisch, but the distance given from the 
Fretum Gaditanum or Straits of Gibraltar is greatly in excess of 
the truth. Here the entirely different statement of Agrippa, so 
strangely intercalated in the midst of those of Polybius, is much 
more nearly correct, though still considerably in excess. The 
river Anatis is otherwise wholly unknown: and it is impossible to 
determine wbat point the author took as the commencement of his 
measurements. If the point where the ridge of Mount Atlas first 
descends to the sea be supposed to be designated by the words “ ab 
eo monte,” we must, fix on Cape Ghir, which is about 400 E. miles 
(or 430 Roman) from A1 Araisch: thus falling short of the dis¬ 
tance given by more than 200 miles. Hence M. Vivien do St. 
Martin, who has analysed the passage of Pliny with great care, 
supposes Cape Noun to be meant, wbioh may be considered as the 
last termination of the offshoots of the Atlas: but the point is not 
really susceptible of determination. Again the river Darat, in 
which crocodiles were found, must doubtless be the same with the 
Daradus of Ptolemy, which is still called the Draa, and is the 
largest river in this part of Africa. In like manner the Bambotus 
is in all probability the same as the large river mentioned by 
Hanno (under the name of Chretes) as abounding with crocodiles 
and hippopotami, and this, as we have seen, may probably be iden¬ 
tified with the Senegal. The Theon Ochema also doubtless refers 
to the mountain of that name mentioned by Hanno : but it is quite 
uncertain what headland is designated by the Western Promontory 
(Hesperium Promontorium); and the statement that Polybius 
placed Mount Atlas in this part of Africa is entirely inoxplic- 
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able, and seems wholly at variance with his previous statements 
concerning it. 

If we attempt to apply the few points thus determined to the 
explanation of the rest of the passage, we shall find that they only 
serve to show more clearly the hopeless confusion in which the 
whole is involved. But one thing is clear: that the distances 
from the extremity of Atlas to Lixus and the Straits are given 
from south to north, while the names and details that follow are 
given in order of succession from north to south , though Pliny him¬ 
self had evidently no idea of the difference. This has been clearly 
shown by M. Vivien de St. Martin, who has entered into an elabo¬ 
rate examination of the whole passage, and has thrown as much 
light on it as it is capable of receiving. (Le Nord de VAfrique dans 
VAntiquite, pp. 337-342.) 

The probability is, that if we possessed the original narrative of 
Polybius, we should find it present as strong a contrast to the above 
confused and unintelligible statement, as does the authentic account 
of the voyage of Nearchus to the abstract of it given by Pliny. 
(See Chap. XIII. Note A, p. 542.) 

It is remarkable that in this extract no mention is made of the 
island of Ceme, which confirms the inference, that the voyage of 
Polybius did not extend so far. But if we can depend on the 
accuracy of another passage of Pliny (vi. 31, § 199), Cerne teas 
mentioned by Polybius, who placed it at the extremity of Mauretania, 
opposite to Mount Atlas, a description wholly at variance with its 
true position. 
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Section 1. —Progress of Roman conquests. 

§ 1. The progress of geographical knowledge from the time 
of Polybius to that of Strabo was in great measure dependent 
on the progress of the Roman arms. As province after province, 
and kingdom after kingdom, were successively reduced under 
the all-absorbing dominion of the great republic, and tribes 
that had hitherto enjoyed a wild and lawless independence 
were brought under a regular administration, or compelled to 
acknowledge fixed boundaries, and render at least a nominal 
submission to their powerful neighbour, the regions they 
occupied became better known, and assumed a more definite 
character in the mind of the geographer. The materials for 
the construction of a map, or for that accurate geographical 
description of a country which is really impossible without a 
map, were still wanting; but the strong administrative turn of 
the Romans, as well as their habit of constructing high roads 
in all the newly acquired provinces of the empire, tended 
materially to promote the acquisition of a more distinct and 
detailed knowledge of the countries successively added to 
their dominions, while they were at the same time continually 
carrying their arms farther and farther among the semi- 
barbarous nations that encircled their frontiers. 

Thus we find that after the time of Polybius the Romans 
gradually extended their conquests across the Alps into the 
southern parts of Gaul. Here the Salyans or Salluvians, a 
people of Ligurian origin, inhabiting the tract from the Var 
to the neighbourhood of Massilia, were the first to succumb to 
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the Roman arms. In b.c. 125 they were defeated by the 
consul M. Fulvius Flaccus; and two years later (b.c. 123) 
their subjugation was completed by the consul C. Sextius 
Calvinus, who established in their territory the Roman colony 
of Aquae Sextiae, which has retained to the present day the 
appellation of Aix. 1 The Vocontii, who adjoined them on 
the north, occupying the country between the Durance and 
the Isere, soon followed their example, while the Allobroges 
—a more powerful people, who held the mountain districts 
of Savoy and northern Dauphine—were first defeated by 
Cn. Domitius in b.c. 122, and having again renewed the 
contest in the following year, with the support of their neigh¬ 
bours the Arverni, sustained an overwhelming defeat from the 
consul Q. Fabius Maximus, who assumed the surname of Allo- 
brogicus in celebration of his victory. 3 The Allobroges were 
now reduced to the condition of subjects, but the Arverni were 
left in possession of their independence, which they retained 
to the time of Caesar. Meanwhile the Romans secured a 
footing in Central Gaul by maintaining a steady alliance with 
the JEdui, who occupied the southern portions of Burgundy. 

A few years later the Romans extended their dominion 
across the Rhone, and the foundation of the Roman colony of 
Narbo Martius (Narbonne), in b.c. 118, secured the possession 
of this part of the province. 3 Tolosa, the capital of the Tec- 
tosages, appears to have been at this time on terms of friendly 
alliance with Rome, but having afterwards joined the Teutones 
and Cimbri, on their irruption into Gaul, was taken and 
plundered by the consul Q. Servilius Crepio in b.c. 106 ; 4 and 
from this time the Tectosages, as well as the more eastern 
tribe of the Volcse, the Arecomici, became subject to Roman 
rule. The Roman province in Gaul had now become definitely 
organized, and had acquired the same limits which it retained 
to the time of Caesar. 


1 Livii Epit. lx. lxl.; Florus, iii. 2 ; 
Veil. Pat. i. 15. 

’ Livii Epit. lxi.; Floras, L e. 


* Veil. Pat. L 15. 

* Orceius, v. 15; Juutin. xxxii. 3. 
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In Spain on the other hand the subjection of the Lusi- 
tanians after the death of Viriathus (b.c. 140), and the reduc¬ 
tion of Numantia by Scipio Africanus, had already brought the 
greatest part of the peninsula under the Roman dominion at 
an earlier period; the wild tribes that inhabited the mountains 
in the north—the Cantabrians, the Asturians, and Gallicians— 
alone retaining their independence, which they preserved 
almost unimpaired till the time of Augustus. 

§ 2. The Dalmatians, on the east coast of the Adriatic, were 
defeated and reduced at least to nominal submission by 
L. Metellus in b.c. 119; the Iapydes or Iapodes, also an Illyrian 
people, situated in the modern Croatia, had been already 
defeated by the consul Sempronius Tuditanus ten years before 
(b.c. 129); neither people however became really subject to 
the Romans before the time of Augustus. The Scordiscans, 
who are called by some Roman writers a Thracian people, but 
were more probably a Celtic race, settled at this time in the 
south of Pannonia, 5 first came in contact with the Roman 
arms as early as b.c. 175; and again in b.c. 135; but they 
attracted little attention till b.c. 114, when they inflicted a 
severe blow on the Roman arms, having defeated the consul 
C. Porcius Cato and destroyed his whole army; after which 
they extended their ravages over the whole of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, until they were first checked by T. Didius, and 
ultimately driven across the Danube by the consul M. Livius 
Drusus in b.c. 112. 6 We however find them again mentioned 
a few years afterwards, in conjunction with the Triballi—an 
old name that here reappears after a long interval—as carrying 
on hostilities within the limits of Thrace. 7 The wild tribes 
that inhabited that country were indeed still unsubdued, and 
continued for more than a century afterwards to trouble the 
Roman governors of Macedonia, or give them occasion to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by military successes. But C. Scribonius 

* Concerning these Celtic triboa iu I * Liv. Epit. Ixiii.; Eutrop. iv. 24. 
Pannonia and the neighbouring regions, * Eutrop. iv. 27. 

Soo Sect. 6, Note E, p. 105. * 
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Curio in b.c. 75 appears to have been the first Roman general 
that penetrated to the banks of the Danube. 8 

§ 3. While the Romans were thus extending the limits of 
geographical knowledge in Europe, they had as yet made no 
progress in Asia beyond the regions already well known to 
the Greeks. Nor had the latter been able on their side to 
contribute any important additions to the knowledge already 
available in the time of Eratosthenes and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors. In this direction indeed the course of events had 
been decidedly unfavourable to the advance of geographical 
science. That Hellenization of a large part of Asia, which 
had followed so rapidly upon the conquests of Alexander 
that it had appeared likely at one time to include the whole 
continent from the Mediterranean to the Indus within the 
domain of Greek knowledge and civilization, had met with a 
severe check from the disruption of the Seleucidan empire 
through the revolt of the upper provinces. The kings of 
Bactria, Ariana, and the provinces adjoining the Indus, were 
indeed all of Greek origin, 9 and probably did their best to 
maintain and encourage the surviving remains of Greek civili¬ 
zation within their dominions. Nor can it be doubted that 
if they had retained unbroken connection with the more 
westerly provinces of the Syrian monarchy, they would have 
been the means of materially extending the knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by the Greeks of these regions of Upper Asia, and 
even of India itself. It appears certain that Menander, a 
Greek monarch who reigned in the regions of the Paropamisus 
(apparently about 160-140 B.C.), 1 had not only established his 
dominion over the whole of the Punjab, and perhaps the lower 
valley of the Indus also, but had carried his arms beyond the 
Hyphasis—the limit of Alexander’s conquests—as far as the 

' Eutrop. vi. 2. j 1 The date here Riven is that assigned 

• This is evident from the purely to the reign of Menander by General 
Greek character of their names, os found Cunningham; but it must bo confessed 
on their coins, and which include euch that this, in common with almost all 
well-known names as Lysias, Diomedes, the other dates of the Boctrian kings, 
Menander, Plato, Demetrius, See. is in great measure conjectural. 
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banks of the Jumna, if not even farther. 2 The extensive trade 
carried on by these Greek rulers with the adjoining regions 
of India is confirmed by the curious fact that more than two 
centuries later the silver coins of Menander and Apollodotus— 
another monarch of pure Greek extraction—still formed the 
ordinary currency at Barygaza and other Indian ports. 3 To 
the discovery of these and similar coins in our own days we 
are indebted for reviving our knowledge of the extent and 
long duration of this detached fragment of the Hellenic 
world, concerning which we find but few and scattered notices 
in the extant historians.* 

§ 4. It was unfortunate that the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, almost simultaneously with that of the Gneco- 
Bactrian kings, and its rapid extension over the provinces of 
the table-land of Iran, until it absorbed the fertile regions on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 5 had the effect of 
entirely cutting off the more distant Greek settlements from 
the Hellenized regions of Syria and Asia Minor. Hence 
doubtless arose the very imperfect knowledge apparently 
possessed by Greek writers of these outlying districts, where 
a certain amount of Greek civilization still lingered; and the 
absolute want of any additional geographical information 
derived from this source. 5 


* Strabo, xi. p. 5X6. According to 
his statement (apparently derived from 
Apollodorua of Artemita) Menander 
crossed the Hypania, by which he 
evidently means the Hyphaais, and 
advanced as far as the Isamus. Unfor¬ 
tunately the last name is unknown, 
and its identification with the IomancB 
or Jumna is merely conjectural. 

* Thia fact is stated by the anony¬ 
mous author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (§ 47). That curious 
document will bo fully examined in a 
future chapter. 


4 See Note A, p. 102. 

* Tho redaction of Babylonia and the 
adjacent provinces by Mithridatea L, 
king of Parthia (Axsaces VI.), was com¬ 
pleted. according to Professor Bawlin- 
aon. before n.o. 150 (Rawlinson’s Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy, p. 77). 

* It is singular that Strabo speaks of 
the extension of the Parthian monarchy 
os one of the sources of increased geo¬ 
graphical knowledge in his day (ii. 5, 
n. 118). Its real effect appears to have 
oeen precisely the contrary. 
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Section 2. —Greek Writers. 


§ 1. But though the Greeks can hardly be said to have 
made any positive contributions to the extension of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge during this period, there were several writers 
on geographical subjects, whose names merit a passing notice, 
and some of them at least possess the more importance in our 
eyes from the preservation of portions of their works down 
to modem times. Perhaps the first in order pf time among 
these—though his age is not exactly known—was Apollo- 
dorus, a grammarian of Alexandria, 7 and a voluminous writer 
upon various subjects, of which however the only one that has 
been preserved to us is his well-known mythological treatise. 
He was also the author of a commentary on the Catalogue of 
the Ships in the Iliad, in twelve books : a work which appears 
to have been in part of a geographical character—as it could 
not indeed well avoid—but mixed with much matter of a his¬ 
torical or mythological description. Our knowledge of it is 
derived almost entirely from Strabo, who repeatedly refers to it 
by name, though more often to censure than to praise; but there 
can be no doubt that he made extensive use of it, where he 
does not acknowledge his obligation—a large part of his own 
work being occupied with discussions and examinations of the 
Homeric Catalogue, similar to those which must have con¬ 
stituted the bulk of his predecessor’s treatiso. 

In regard to the general principles which he applied to the 
investigation of the Homeric geography Apollodorus showed a 
sounder judgement than Strabo is willing to allow, having 
adopted the same view with Eratosthenes, that Homer, while 
showing an accurate and minute knowledge of the geography, 
and even the topography, of Greece itself, and the neighbour- 


T Apollodorus was a native of Athens, 
but he studied under the celebrated 
grammarian Aristarchus, and may, 
thereforc.be regarded as belonging to 
the Alexandrian school. His age 
cannot be determined with accuracy, 
but his great chronological work—com¬ 


posed, like his rijj xtptoSos, in iambic 
verse—ended with the year 145 b.c., 
and was dedicated to Attalua H. Philu- 
dclphus, king of Pergumus, who died in 
188 B.C. (Sec Clinton’s F. H. vol. iii. 
pp. 105,119.) 
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hood of Troy, was almost wholly ignorant of the more distant 
regions of the world ; 8 and that it was idle to bring to the test 
of geographical accuracy such passages as those concerning 
the Ethiopians or the wanderings of Menelaus. He rejected 
also the commonly received identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the Odyssey, such as that of Graulos 
with the island of Calypso, and Scheria with Corcyra; and 
considered that the poet had intentionally transferred the 
wanderings of Ulysses to the shores of the unknown Ocean, in 
order that he might be at liberty to- indulge in poetic fictions 
without restraint. 9 But besides this work, which we find fre¬ 
quently cited, and which appears to have become a kind of 
standard authority on the subject, Apollodorus also composed 
a formal geographical treatise, in iambic verse, to which he 
gave the name of T*?? 7reptb$o?. 1 It contained a regular descrip¬ 
tion of the three continents, 2 and was probably in many 
respects similar to the poetic treatise ascribed to Scymnus 
Chius, to which we shall have occasion to revert hereafter: 
but we have very little information concerning it: the cita¬ 
tions in Stephnnus of Byzantium, though numerous, being 
confined almost entirely to mere names. 

§ 2. Nearly contemporary with Apollodorus was Demetrius 
of Scepsis, 3 who wrote an elaborate treatise, in not less than 
thirty books, 4 upon the catalogue of the Trojan allies, as pre¬ 
served in the Iliad. This is frequently referred to by Strabo, 
and evidently contained a considerable amount of geogra¬ 
phical information, though the greater part of so voluminous 
a work must have been occupied with historical and mytho- 


1 Strabo, vii. p. 298. 

* lb. p. 44, vii. 8, § 6, pp. 298, 299. 

1 Strabo, xiv. p. 677. 

* See the fragments of it collected by 
C. MUIler in his Fraymenta Hittori- 
corum Grxcorttm, vol. i. p. 449. 

* According to Strabo (xiii. 1, § 55), 
Demetrius was a contemporary of Crates 
and Aristarchus, which would make 
him Bomewhat senior to Apollodorus. 


Ho was a boy, or quite a youth Qiupa- 
Kiof\ at the time when the Romans 
first crossed over into Asia, b.c. 190 
(Id. xiii. I, § 27). Hia work was pro¬ 
bably not composed till long afterwards. 
But it would appear to have been pub¬ 
lished before that of Apollodorus, who 
is auid to have borrowed largely from 
him (Strabo, viii. p. 339). 

* Strabo, xiii. 1, p. 603. 
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logical disquisitions. 5 Its principal interest in modern times 
arises from the author having been the first to raise doubts as 
to the true site of the Homeric Ilium: a question upon which, 
as Strabo observes, the circumstance of his birth-place having 
been situated within a few miles of the localities, as well as the 
pains he had bestowed upon the subject, entitled him to much 
consideration. Hence his views were adopted by Strabo, and 
have received the assent of many scholars in modern times, so 
far at least as relates to the rejection of the claims of the 
Ilium of his day to represent the Homeric city. 6 In his 
general views on Homeric geography, and the extent of the 
poet’s knowledge, Demetrius appears to have agreed with 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, and consequently incurred the 
censure of Strabo for a want of due reverence for the poet’s 
authority. In particular he denied that Homer had any know¬ 
ledge at all of the voyage of Jason to the Phasis : T a conclusion 
in which most modern critics would agree with him. 

§ 3. A writer whose works had much more important bearing 
upon geography, properly so called, was Agathakchides, a 
native of Cnidus, who was the author of several historical and 
geographical treatises of considerable interest, known to us 
chiefly from their mention by Photius. Among these we find 
included a history of the affairs of Asia in ten books, and of 
those of Europe in not less than forty-nine: besides which he 
composed a separate treatise in five books concerning the Ked 


* ThiB is apparent from the passages 
cited, the greater part of which refer 
to subjects of this class. But from 
some of those quoted by Strabo it is 
evident also that he went fully into 
topographical details (see the references 
to his work collected by Clinton, F. B. 
vol. iii. p. 527. note ; and by C. Muller, 
in a note to his Fragm. Hitt, Grtee. 
Yol. iv. p. 382). It is indeed almost 
certain that the full topographical 
account of the Troad, given by Strabo 
in his great work (xiii. c. 1), was de¬ 
rived principally, if not entirely, from 


Demetrius. 

• Hardly any modern writer lias in¬ 
deed adopted the view of Demetrius in 
identifying the ’IAuW /c&fiij with the 
heroic Ilium; but the theory of M. 
Chevallier, placing the site above 
Bunarbashi, would scarcely have been 
so hastily embraced in recent times, 
had not the scepticism of Demetrius 
and Strabo shaken the traditional faith 
in the historic site. 

' ilSivou rlpr 

hmSii/xlco' rou ' lafforos“Oni)pov. Strabo, 
i. 2, § SS, p. 45. 
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Sea and the nations adjoining it. 8 How far the first two works 
were of a historical and how far of a geographical character we 
are unable to determine with certainty, very few fragments 
having been preserved to us; but Photius has fortunately 
transmitted to us an abstract of two whole books of the treatise 
on the Red Sea, from which we learn also that the account of 
the countries and nations adjoining it, which we find in Dio¬ 
dorus, is derived entirely from the same source: and the two 
abridgements thus serve to supplement one another. Aga- 
tharchides (as we learn from Photius) passed the latter years 
of his life at Alexandria, where he enjoyed the important 
position of tutor to the young king, Ptolemy Soter II. (about 
116 B.c.), 9 and he had thus every opportunity of acquiring the 
most authentic information concerning the regions in ques¬ 
tion. Of these he seems to have availed himself with diligence 
and judgement; and the fragments of his work, notwith¬ 
standing the imperfect form in which they have been trans¬ 
mitted to us, are undoubtedly among the most valuable of the 
minor geographical writings that remain froiii antiquity. 1 

§ 4. The few extracts that are preserved from the first book 
relate only to the capture of elephants and the arrangements 
made for that purpose by the Ptolemies, and to a mythological 
discussion, of very little interest, concerning the origin of the 
name of the Erythraean Sea. Of the contents of the second, 
third, and fourth books we have no information, but they appa¬ 
rently contained an account of the Ethiopians, properly so 
called, from which it is probable that the interesting account 


* Photilie, BHHioth. cod. 213, p. 171, 
cd. Bckker. The abstracts of the two 
books ir*p\ rrjs tf>v8pas 8a\<t<r<rr)s are 
given iu cod. 250, pp. 441-460. 

* For the date, and the determina¬ 
tion of the Ptolemy to whom he thus 
acted as totor, upon which the whole 
chronology of his life depend?, see the 
elaborate investigation by C. Miiller in 
his edition of the Otegraphi Grxci 
Minora, tom. i. Prolegomena, pp. liv- 
lviii. 


1 They arc published (from the ex¬ 
tracts giveu by Photius) in Hudson’s 
edition of the Geoyraphi Grxci Minores , 
voL i.; but by far Che best edition is 
that given by C. Miiller (Gtogr. Grirei 
Minora, tom. i.), who has printed the 
extracts as given by Diodorus parallel 
with those given by Photius, so that 
the reader can at once compare the 
two; and has added also some valuable 
notes. 
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of their manners and customs, which we find in Diodorus, was 
for the most part derived. 2 But it is with the beginning of 
the fifth book that the really valuable portion of our extracts 
commences. After giving a very curious and interesting 
account of the gold mines, which were still worked in his day 
on the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, near the Bed Sea, 3 he 
proceeded to describe the habits and manner of life of the 
Ichthyophagi, a tribe occupying the western shores of the Red 
Sea, and who were, as he justly remarks, identical in these 
respects with similar tribes that extended along the coasts of 
Arabia, Carmania and Gedrosia to the frontiers of India. 
These Ichthyophagi were, as he describes them, a race in the 
lowest state of civilization; living wholly upon fish, but not 
possessing boats, or even nets, with which to catch them, and 
dependent therefore upon what were left upon the shore by the 
receding tide. They went entirely naked, and had their wives 
and children in common: they were said to possess no idea of 
good and evil, and to show a remarkable apathy and indif¬ 
ference to danger - or pain. It was said also that they drank 
only every fifth day, when they repaired to the few sources of 
water that were to be found at the foot of the nearest moun¬ 
tains : and some tribes were even reported never to drink at 
all. Some of them dwelt in caves, others formed rude huts 
with the bones of the largest fishes, covered with sea-weed: 
and others again formed holes or dens in the great masses of 
sea-weed that were accumulated on the shore during heavy 
gales.'* 

In connection with these Ichthyophagi he mentioned another 
tribe, to whom the Greeks gave the name of Chelonophagi, 
from their subsisting almost entirely upon the turtles which 


* Diodor. iii. c. 2-10. We cannot, 
however, assume that this account is 
■wholly taken from Agatbarehides, as 
Diodorus claims to have derived las 
information in part from Artemidorus, 
and also to have had personal inter¬ 
course with Ethiopian deputies during 
the time of his stay in Egypt fib. c. ii.). 


* Agatharchid. §28-29, ed. Mttller; 
Diodor. iii. 12-14. These gold mines 
were situated in the mountains near 
Cosscir, now occupied by the Ababdeh 
Arabs; but they have long ceased to be 
worked. 

♦ Agatharch. §§ 31—16; Diodor. iii. 
15-20. 
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abounded in these seas: the shells of which also served them 
by way of roofs under which to shelter themselves, as well as 
occasionally as boats with which to cross the sea, for short 
distances. 5 This tribe however did not dwell near the shores 
of the Red Sea, but inhabited a group of small islands, ad¬ 
joining the coasts of Carmania and Gedrosia, which fronted 
the Indian Ocean. 

§ 5. Agatharchides next proceeded to describe the various 
tribes of Ethiopians that dwelt inland, beyond the regions 
occupied by the comparatively civilized race that held the 
island of Meroe and the district immediately south of Egypt. 
Here he first mentioned the Rhizophagi (Root-eaters), who 
dwelt on the banks of the Astaboras (Atbara) above its con¬ 
fluence with the Nile, and subsisted, as their Greek name 
implied, mainly on the roots of reeds and other water plants 
growing in the marshes.® Adjoining these were the tribes called 
Hylophagi and Spermatophagi, who fed not only on the fruits, 
but even devoured the leaves and young shoots of trees, which 
they climbed for this purpose with incredible agility. 7 Next 
to these came the Hunters (Cynegetfe, called by other writers 
Gymnetes), who inhabited a region abounding in wild beasts, 
so that they were compelled always to sleep in trees. They 
were excellent archers, and were thus able to slay even wild 
cattle, panthers, and other formidable wild beasts, for which 
they lay in wait as they quitted their watering-places. 8 Again 
to the west of these were the race distinguished as Elephanto- 
machi or Elcphantophagi, from their subsisting almost entirely 
on the flesh of the elephants which they killed, with no other 
weapon than a sharp axe, with which they hamstrung the 
huge beasts. So devoted were they to this pursuit that 
Ptolemy had in vain endeavoured to induce them to abandon 
it, in order to assist his hunters in taking the elephants 
alive.* 

* Agntharch. § 47; Diodor. iii. 21. * Id. § 52 ; Diod. ili. 25. 

4 Agntharch. § 50; Diodor. iii. 23. * lb. § 53-56; Diod. 2G. 

1 Agatharch. § 51; Diodor. iii. 24. 
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Beyond these to the west were a race of Ethiopians called 
Simi (flat-nosed) and towards the south were a people called 
the Struthophagi (ostrich-eaters), from the ostriches which 
abounded in their country, the chase of which supplied them 
with their principal means of subsistence. 1 Not far from these 
were the Acridophagi or Locust-eaters, a very black people, 
who supported themselves to a great degree upon the swarms 
of locusts that periodically visited their country. 2 An ad¬ 
joining region, though fertile and abounding in pastures, was 
said to be uninhabited on account of the multitude of scor¬ 
pions and large spiders with which it swarmed. 3 The remotest 
people of all towards the south were the so-called Cynamolgi 
or Canimulgi, a very barbarous race, but who kept numbers of 
large dogs with which they hunted down the wild cattle that 
roamed in vast herds over their territory. 4 

§ 6. The geographical position of these races is in general 
very obscurely indicated, and was probably but imperfectly 
known to Agatharchides himself; and the names by which 
they are described were obviously of Greek invention, not 
native appellations. 5 But the notices of their manners and 
habits are very curious, and have been to a great extent 
confirmed by the observations of modern travellers—Bruce, 
Burckhardt, and others; though it is probable that they never 
were so strongly characteristic of different tribes as they were 
regarded by the Greek geographers. The same statements 
were copied by Artemidorus, and from him again by Strabo, 
and are repeated by Pliny, iElian and other later writers. In 
fact it appears probable that the work of Agatharchides was 
the original source of all the information possessed concern¬ 
ing the Ethiopian tribes of the interior by either Greek or 
Roman writers down to a late period. 


1 Agatlmrch. § 57: Diod. iii. 28. 

* Id. § 58; Diod. iii. 29. 

» Id. § 59; Diod. iii. 30. 

4 Id. § CO; Diod. iii 31. 

* Some of these arc again fonnd at a 
later period in Ptolemy, who has of 


course given them a more definite posi¬ 
tion, bnt it is very doubtful how far wo 
enn rely upon the names given to such 
fluctuating and barbarous tribes being 
applied to the same people at so long 
an interval. 
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He was also the first to recount many curious particulars 
concerning the wild animals that were found in these remote 
regions, and with which the hunting expeditions of the Ptole¬ 
mies had brought the Greeks of Alexandria into acquaintance. 
Thus he described the camelopard, the ostrich, the rhinoceros, 
and several species of apes or baboons, to which he gave the 
name of Cynocephali, Cepi and Sphinxes; the Crocottas or 
laughing hyaena, and the wild bulls, which he erroneously 
supposed to be carnivorous, but justly described as animals 
of terrible ferocity.® After speaking of the huge serpents with 
which these countries were said to abound he gave a very 
curious account of one which had been captured and brought 
alive to Alexandria, where he had himself seen it> and which 
was thirty cubits in length. 7 

It is remarkable that among all these notices of the remote 
Ethiopian tribes we find no trace of the supposed abundance 
of gold among them which bears so conspicuous a part in the 
fables current concerning them in the time of Herodotus; an 
omission the more singular because gold is really found in 
considerable quantities in the neighbourhood of the Upper 
Nile, and gold mines were actually opened under Mehemet 
Ali at a place called Fazoglo in Sennaar. 8 Nor do the old 
fables concerning the Pygmies, the men with huge ears, and 
other similar tales appear to have found a place in the pages 
of Agatharchides. The extension of more accurate information 
was gradually displacing all such fictitious creations; it was 
found at least that they did not exist in Ethiopia. 

§ 7. Returning from these remote regions towards the north, 
and the countries bordering on the Red Sea, Agatharchides 
next proceeded to describe the Troglodyte.*, a people inhabiting 
the mountain ranges that border the Red Sea on the west, at 
more or less distance from the coast, throughout almost its 


* Agatharch. § 7C ; Diod. iii. 35. 

7 Agatharch. § 78; Diodor. iii. 36, 
37. 

■ As usually happens, however, it 


was found that the reality fell far 
short of the rumours current concerning 
them; and they were soon abandoned. 
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whole length.' Though less barbarous than the Ichthyophagi 
of the coasts, the Troglodytes were still in a very rude con¬ 
dition; they dwelt principally in caves,—from whence their 
name—went almost naked, and had their wives in common; 
but they had extensive flocks and herds, of which they drank 
the milk and blood, as well as consumed the flesh. It was 
their custom to put to death the aged and infirm, as well 
as those afflicted by any protracted disease. Their habits of 
life were doubtless determined in great measure by local con¬ 
ditions ; and those of the mountain tribes who inhabit the same 
ranges at the present time are still very little removed from 
barbarism. But ancient writers were chiefly impressed with 
their habit of dwelling in caves, and hence applied the name 
of Troglodytes to the people adjoining the western shores of 
the Bed Sea from the frontiers of Egypt to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After this general description of the habits of the Troglo¬ 
dytes Agatharchides appears to have given in some detail a 
more particular account of the western coast of the Red Sea 
or the Troglodytic coast, as it was generally termed, not, 
however,—so far as we can judge from our existing abstracts— 
giving a regular Periplus or enumeration of the ports, islands 
and headlands, but merely noticing the more interesting 
and striking natural phenomena. Thus he mentioned the 
hot springs near Arsinoe; the Scarlet Mountain near Myos 
Hormus, 1 the extensive bay called Foul Bay (koXttos ’A tca- 
6a pros) from the rocks and shoals with which it abounded, 
and the island of Topazes, celebrated for the gems of that 
name; 3 but did not even notice the important port of Bere¬ 
nice in the same neighbourhood. From thence to Ptolemais 
Epitheras (the great hunting-station of the Ptolemies) the sea 


8 Agatluirch, §§ Gl-63; Diodor. iii. 
82, S3. 

* Concerning the position of this 
celebrated port, and the bright red 
mountains that serve to identify it (tfpoj 


Ht\rvSfs\ seo Note A, Chapter XV. 
p. 607. 

5 Agatharch. *§ 81, 82; Diod. iii. 
30. 
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was said to be very shallow and abounding in sea-weed and 
sand-banks, so as to be very difficult of navigation for the 
large ships that were required for the transport of the ele¬ 
phants. But beyond Ptolemais the coast trended towards the 
east, while the sea became deep and open, and presented no 
difficulties to the navigator, though abounding in huge fish 
and sea monsters of various kinds. The adjoining tracts were 
traversed by rivers, which took their rise in the Psebcean 
mountains 3 —a name by which the author must have meant 
to designate the mountains of Abyssinia, though he applies 
the same name to the promontories that close in the mouth 
of the gulf, and form the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 4 It is 
singular that he appears to have given no particulars con¬ 
cerning these straits, or the cinnamon and spice producing 
lands beyond them. 

§ 8. Instead of this he returned (according to our existing 
abstracts) to the head of the Gulf of Heroopolis or the inmost 
bight of the Bed Sea, and proceeded to describe in con* 
siderable detail the Arabian coast of that sea.® Many of 
the points mentioned may be recognized without difficulty, 
though his description, at least as transmitted to us, is un¬ 
accompanied with any statement of distances. Thus the spot 
named Phcenicon, or the palm-grove, on the Gulf of Heroo¬ 
polis, may be safely identified with the modern Tor, still famous 
for its groves of palm-trees; the headland that separates the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akabah (now called Ras Mahomed) with 
the small island lying off it, called by the Greeks the Island of 
Seals, are clearly described; the barren and precipitous rocks 
that bound the coast for a considerable distance in one part, 
the swarm of small islands in another, and the marshy and 
wooded tract that succeeds, are found well to agree with the 
observations of modern voyagers.* The names of the different 


* Agatharch. § 84; Diodor. iii. 41. 

4 Diod. ibid. 

* Agatharch. §§ 85-94; Diodor. iii. 
42-45. 


• Agatharchid. §§ 85-94; Diodor, 
iii. 42-44. The same particulars arc 
repeated from Artemidorus by Strabo, 
xvi. 4, § 18. 
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Arabian tribes are of comparatively little interest, though that 
of the Thamudeni is still to be traced in the modem Thamud, 
a tribe dwelling in the northern part of the Eedjaz. The 
Debm, who dwelt along the coast in the southern portion of 
the same region, were noted for their extensive herds of camels, 
their territory was said also to abound in gold, which was found 
also in great quantities in that of the Gasandm or Gasanden- 
ses, further towards the south. 7 No gold is now known to 
exist in these regions. 

§ 9. South of these tribes, occupying the south-western comer 
of Arabia, were situated the Sabaeans, a nation of a very differ¬ 
ent character. It is especially to Agatharchides that we 
are indebted for the glowing descriptions of the wealth and 
prosperity of this people, which gave origin to the name of 
Arabia Felix applied to this portion of the peninsula, and 
which continued to be repeated by Greek and Roman writers 
down to a late period. 8 The territory of Yemen is indeed 
naturally the most fertile part of Arabia, but it was the ex¬ 
traordinary abundance of spices that constituted the great 
wealth of the country. Such was the quantity of these that 
we are told the inhabitants were debilitated by the excess of 
fragrant odours, and compelled to burn bitumen and goats’ 
beards in order to counteract their influence (!). The sea-coast 
produced balsam, cassia, and another fragrant plant, which was 
not exported, as its perfume did not last; in the interior were 
forests of frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon and other odoriferous 
trees, mixed with palms and tall reeds. 9 But besides the spices 
thus produced in their own country, they imported them in 
large quantities from the opposite coast of Africa (the Regio 
Cinnamomifera), 1 and again exported them to the surround- 

1 Agatharchid. §§ 92-06; Diod. iii. are probably the rarno as the “ wingod 
45. icrpents ** described by Herodotus (iii. 

* Id. §§ 97-102 ; ap. Diod. cc. 46,47 ; 108) as abounding in there regions, 

Art (-mi dor. ap. Strab. xvi. 4, § 19; and interfering with the gathering of 
Plin. H.. N. frankincense. 

9 These forests were said to swarm * It is remarkable that they are dc- 
witli serpents of very small size, but scribed as traversing tlio sea which 
whose bile was deadly (lb. § 98). They separated them from this part of Africa 
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mg nations. The great wealth of the country was in fact 
derived mainly from their trade in these commodities, which 
was considered as the most lucrative known, and having 
been carried on by the Sabseans for centuries past had been 
the means of accumulating enormous quantities of gold and 
silver in the country. Hence they had magnificent palaces, 
resplendent with gold, silver, and precious stones; they drank 
from goblets of gold, studded with gems, and even their seats 
and couches were overlaid with silver. Their capital city 
was called by Agatharchides Saba, but it appears, as we learn 
from Artemidorus, to have also borne the name of Mariaba, 
which is still retained in the modern name of Mareb, the 
ruins of which are still extant about SO miles E. of the present 
capital of Yemen. 3 

§ 10. Besides this trade their ports on the Indian Ocean 
were the resort of numerous ships from the neighbouring 
countries to the east, as far as the Persian Gulf, together with 
many traders from the mouths of the Indus: 3 and they thus 
became the principal entrepot of the trade with India. We have 
already seen that it was probably through this channel that 
the Alexandrian merchants obtained their Indian commodities. 
The stories concerning the wealth of the Sabaans, as well as 
others concerning their luxurious habits of life, are evidently 
gross exaggerations, but there is no doubt that the country 
was really at this time the seat of an extensive and flourishing 
commerce, which was carried on partly by sea, but to a con¬ 
siderable extent also by land caravans passing through the 
territory of the Minn jeans (the Hcdjaz) to the city of Petra, 
which had already become a great emporium for the trade from 
all parts of Arabia. 4 Thither also repaired caravans from 


in vessels made of hirles (Stpfiarlyois 
xKoion), apparently similar to those in 
use among tho Britons. 

* Artemidorus ap. Strab. xvi. 4, 
§ 19. 

* Agatharchid. § 103. Those traders 
aro described ns coming “from the 


place where Alexander founrlrd a naval 
station by the river Indus.” Tho name 
is given in Diodorus (c. 47) as Poland: 
probably Pat! ala is meant, though that 
place was not really founded by Alex¬ 
ander. 

4 Agatharchid. § 87; Diodor. iii. 42. 
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Gorrha, which had become the chief emporium on the east side 
of Arabia, so that its inhabitants were said to rival the Sabeeans 
in opulence.® 

No geographical indications are preserved by Agatharchides 
(to judge from our existing extracts), of the aider coast of 
Arabia, bordering on the Indian Ocean, and the vague notice 
of certain islands to the south, of great fertility which may 
possibly refer to Socotora and the neighbouring islets, is of the 
most indefinite character. But it seems probable that an 
allusion at the end of his work fl to some islands recently dis¬ 
covered in this part of the world must refer to those just men¬ 
tioned. His account of the astronomical phenomena observed 
in these southern regions is in great part inaccurate and 
absurd, and can only have been gathered from ignorant navi¬ 
gators, who did not themselves understand the phenomena 
which they reported. 7 

Upon the much controverted question of the cause of the 
inundations of the Nile, Agatharchides entertained sound 
views, attributing them to heavy and continuous rains taking 
place in the mountains of Ethiopia, from the summer solstice 
to the autumnal equinox; a fact which was attested, as he 
observes, by the natives of the neighbouring regions.® 

§ 11. One other passage of Agatharchides 9 deserves notice 
from the light it incidentally throws upon the navigation of 
his day. After pointing out the contrast between the Ethio¬ 
pians in the south, and the Scythians in the north, resulting 
from the extremes of climate in the two cases, he adds that, 
after all, the intervals which separate these extremes are not 
so very great For that many persons sailing with vessels 
carrying cargoes, and having a favourable wind, would reach 
Rhodes in ten days, from the Palus Masotis: from thence it 
was only four days’ sail to Alexandria, and ten days’ voyage up 


* Agatharch. §j 87,102. 

* Id. § 110. 

T Id. § 101; Diod. iii. 48. But we 
have seen that the same thing was the 
cose to a considerable extout even with 


the accounts given by Onesicritus and 
Neorchus as they have been transmitted 
to 118 . 

• Id. § 112. 

* Agatharch. § 66; Diod. iii. 34. 
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the Nile from thence would suffice in many cases to reach the 
confines of Ethiopia. So that a continuous voyage of twenty- 
four days was sufficient to pass from the coldest regions of the 
world to the hottest. The shortness of the time here allowed 
for the ascent of the Nile is remarkable, and could certainly 
only apply to very exceptional cases. But the statement 
concerning the time in which the voyage was frequen&y 
made from the Palus Mseotis to Alexandria is curious and 
instructive. 


Section 3.— Artemidorus. 

§ 1. Nearly contemporary with Agatharchidcs was Abte- 
midorus, a native of Ephesus, but who, like most of his 
contemporaries, studied and wrote at Alexandria. We are 
told that he flourished in the 169th Olympiad (b.c. 104-101 ‘), 
and it is certain that his geographical work was not published 
until after that of Agatharchides, of which he made great use. 
His principal work was a general treatise on geography, in 
which, however, special attention was devoted to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, of which it 
contained a full and detailed Periplus. 3 Artemidorus himself 
had examined a large part of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and had even visited Gades and the Sacred Promontory, which 
he described from personal inspection. 3 In regard to the west 
of Europe generally he appears to have collected much valuable 
information, and is frequently cited by Strabo as correcting 


1 This is the statement of his cpito- 
mizer Mnrcian of Hcraclea. ’Aprrul- 
Bwpos Si i 'EftiTios jft&ypwpos Kara tV 
^KOTOon-V i^riKotrr^y iwirr\v 'OKvpndXa 

ytyoviis, p. 65, ed. Hudson. 

* Marcianua of Hcraclea, who had 
composed an epitome of his work, speaks 
of it os if it were only a Periplus of the 
Mediterranean, though extending to 
eleven books. But it is oertain that it 
contained a description of other regions 


besides. Stephanas of Byzantium cites 
his statements concerning Taprobune, 
which were found in his ninth book 
(8. V. Tarpofiarii'). 

* Id. ibid. pp. 64, 65; Strabo, iii. p. 
137. lie correctly stated that tho 
Sacred Promontory (Cape St Vincent), 
which was placed by Eratosthenes at 
live days’ voyage from Gades, was not 
in reality distant from that city more 
than 1700 stadia (Strabo, iii. p. 148). 
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the errors of earlier writers, such as Tim®us and Eratosthenes, 
though he fell into others in his turn. 4 Throughout his work 
indeed Strabo appears to have made use of Artemidorus as 
one of his principal authorities: but as usual he only cites 
him in peculiar and exceptional cases, where he has occasion 
either to censure his statements, or refer to them as super¬ 
seding those of his predecessors. In the absence of the 
original work it is impossible for us to judge of the advance 
really made by Artemidorus in the knowledge of Western 
Europe, as compared with Polybius on the one hand, and with 
his successor Posidonius on the other. But it is probable that 
he still possessed very imperfect information concerning the 
external, or Atlantic shores of Spain and Gaul, as well as still 
more of Britain. Marcianus of Heraclea, a late writer, describes 
Artemidorus as a very valuable authority for the geography of 
the Mediterranean, his Periplus of which he regarded as so 
accurate that he himself composed an abridgement of it. 5 
But his knowledge of the external ocean, both towards the 
west and the east, is justly regarded by the same authority as 
very vague and confused. With regard to the Bed Sea indeed 
and the nations adjoining the Indian Ocean, as well as the 
Ethiopian tribes of the interior, Artemidorus seems to have 
done little more than copy Agatharchides, his account of them, 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo, 6 being in great part 
token almost word for word from the earlier writer. He, how- 


* Strabo, iii. pp. 137, 148, 159; iv. 
pp. 183, 185, 198. 

* A fragment supposed to have 
formed part of this abridge moot will 
be found in Hudson’s Ocoqrajihi Grad 
Minor**, tom. i. pp. 60-74, and is in¬ 
cluded in the vnluublo odition by M. 
Miller of the works of Marcianus of 
Heraclea and some other minor geo¬ 
graphers (8vo. Paris, 1&J9), as well as 
in the collection of the Gcographi Grad 
Minorca by C. Muller (tom. i. pp. 5G3- 
572). But it seems certain, os pointed 
out by the last editor, that the extant 
fragment docs not belong to tho 
abridgement of Artemidorus, but to 


that of Menippus, a writer of the 
Augustan ago, of whoso work Marcianus 
had also made an epitome. 

4 Strabo, xvi. 4, *§ 5-19, pp. 7G9-778. 
No mention is made of AguthorclUdes 
by Strabo in connection with this de¬ 
scription, though he elscwhero (p. 779) 
cites him at second hand in rrspcct to 
tho origin of the name of the Red Sea. 
It is evident that he had never serii 
his original work, and know only tluit 
of Artemidorus. The two arc printed 
side by side by C. M tiller, from w hence 
it is readily seen how closely the one 
i is copied from the other. 
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ever, added a regular Periplus of the Red Sea, giving the 
distances from port to port, and from headland to headland, 
which are not found in our existing extracts from Agatharchides, 
and are a valuable addition to our geographical knowledge. 1 
He described also in detail, though without giving distances, 
the coast of Africa from the Straits and the Promontory of 
Deire to the Southern Horn (Noti Keras), under which name 
he designated the eastern extremity of Africa, now known as 
Cape Guardafui. 8 He was aware that from thence the coast 
trended away towards the south, but in this direction, he adds, 
nothing more was known of it.® On this side therefore 
geography had made no progress since the days of Era¬ 
tosthenes. 

§ 2. In regard to India on the other hand Artemidorus 
appears to have followed inferior authorities, and his account of 
that country is treated by Strabo as superficial and inaccurate. 
The statement quoted from him concerning the course of the 
Ganges does not however bear out this censure: he described that 
river as flowing from the Emodi Mountains (one of the names 
under which the Greeks designated the Himalaya) towards the 
south, till it reached a city called by the same name (Ganges) 
and then turning to the east and holding that course as far as 
Palibothra and its outflow into the sea. 1 His estimate of the 
size of Taprobane—which he stated to be 7000 stadia in length 
and 5000 in breadth 2 —though greatly exaggerated, did not 


1 Tho whole length of the Red Sen 
ho estimated at 14,000 stadia (1400 G. 
miles); which considerably exceeds 
tho truth, tho real length being just 
about 1200 geographical, or 1400 
English miles. 

» Id. xvi._4, §§ 14, 15. 

* rtXtvraioy cucporrfipiov Tijr icapaXlas 
touts) s rb H6tou xipas. xdfitfayri 81 
touto d/s iwt fi*<rt]pi&piav obxdri, ifrrj iris', 
fX<>P-*y XtfUrur dvaypsupa r ov 81 rrfirwu 
5ict rb p.7jx4r i ilvtu yvd/ptfLoy r ))v 4{5jj 

irapaXlav. Id. § 14, p. 774. 

* Strab. xv. p. 719. Though of 
course not strictly accurate, this de¬ 
scription is undoubtedly an improve¬ 
ment on the received idea that it llowed 


simply from west to east Its large 
affluent, abounding in crocodiles and 
dolphins, which ho called OEdanes, is 
otherwise unknown, but it seems pro¬ 
bable that the true reading is Ofcdrqr, 
or ‘Iomovtjt, as suggested dv the most 
recent editors, Corny and Kramer {ad 
loc .); in which case we have hero tho 
iirat mentiun by name of tho Jurtmo. 

* Stephan, fiyzant. s. v. Tarpgffdmj. 
Our existing text of Stephanas gives 
only 500 6tadia for the breadth of tho 
island, but that is clearly erroneous, 
and there is little doubt that wo should 
read, os suggested by Porbiger, rra- 
KitrxiXtoev for wtirraxocluy. 
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differ materially from that given by other geographers: the 
vast size of that island having become a received fact in tra¬ 
ditional geography. Towards the north his knowledge was 
bounded by the same limits as that of his predecessors: 
beyond the Tanais, he stated, nothing was known, but that 
Sarmatian tribes occupied the regions to the north. 3 

§ 3. Artcmidorus is censured by his epitomizer Marcianus as 
deficient in accurate geographical knowledge, 4 by which he 
probably means that he made no attempt to determine the 
position of places by their latitude and longitude (in the 
manner subsequently introduced by Ptolemy): but it is cer¬ 
tain that he bestowed great pains upon the determination of 
distances, and not only produced in this manner the most 
accurate Periplus in detail that had yet been put together of 
the internal seas (the Mediterranean and the Euadne), but 
entered into an elaborate computation of the total length of 
the habitable world, from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Sacred Promontory, which is adopted by Pliny as the most 
accurate known to him. It will be worth while briefly to 
compare the results with those arrived at by Eratosthenes. 5 

The whole distance from the Indian Ocean at the mouth of 
the Ganges to Gades he computed at 68,545 stadia; a sum 
total which he made up as follows. From the mouth of the 
Ganges through India and Parthia to Myriandrus on the Gulf 
of Issus he reckoned 41,725 stadia: thence by the most direct 


* Flin. H. N. ii 108, § 246. 

* TTfj p.\v cuepifious yturypatp'ias \tl- 

Epit. p. 65. 

* We have here the advantage that 
besides the extract given by Pliny (/Z. 
A', ii. 108, § 242, foil.), who has con¬ 
verted the Btadia iuto Roman miles, we 
find that the measurements agree so 
exactly with thn*e given by Agathe- 
merus ( Geograph . i. 4) as to leave no 
doubt that both are taken directly from 
tho same source. The two statements 
thus servo mutually to correct one 
another; and Agathemerus has in 
many instances supplied details which 
are wanting in PliDy. The numbers 


are, os usual, frequently corrupt, but 
by comparing the two lists, and tho 
details with the sums total, they cuu in 
most instances be restored with reason¬ 
able certainty. 

It is unfortunate that Artemidorns, 
in stating these distances, appears to 
have reckoned them all from Gades; 
while Eratosthenes and other writers 
generally reckoned them from tho 
Strait of the Columns, and we do not 
know exactly the distance assigned by 
Artemidorus between the two. But 
the interval is stated by Strabo at 750, 
or SOO stadia; and the difference is 
immaterial (Strabo, iii. 1, p. 140). 
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course by sea, touching at Cyprus, Patara in Lycia, the islands 
of Rhodes and Astypaljea, the promontory of Taenarus in 
Laconia, Cape Pachynu3 and Lilybaeum in Sicily and Caralis 
in Sardinia, to Gades 26,820.® To this he added 3932 stadia 
from Gades by the Sacred Promontory to that of the Artabri 
(Cape Finisterre) 7 which he appears to have considered—con¬ 
trary to the received opinion among his contemporaries—a s 
the most westerly point of Europe. 

§ 4. But besides this computation, which (as will be seen) 
did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes, though 
based upon more accurate measurements in detail, Artemi- 
dorus gave another estimate, founded as far as possible upon 
itinerary or terrestrial measurements, which he regarded as 
more trustworthy than those by sea. 8 This second line pro¬ 
ceeded across Asia from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Euphrates, a distance which he reckoned at 41,350 stadia: 9 
thence to Mazaca in Cappadocia 2550; thence through Phrygia 
and Caria to Ephesus 3320 stadia; from Ephesus across the 
iEgean Sea to Delos 1600, and thence to the Isthmus of Corinth 
1700 stadia. Thence he drew the line by Patrte, Leucadia, 
Corcyra, to the Acroceraunian promontory and thence across 
the sea to Brundusium, which he placed at 3880 stadia from 
Corinth: thence to Rome by land 2880 stadia. From Rome 


• Note B, p. 102. 

• In regard to this number the MSS. 
both of Pliuy and Agwthemerus vary 
(see Muller's note). Ab we know from 
Strabo that Artemidorus correctly re¬ 
duced the distance from Gades to the 
Sacred Promontory to 1700 stadia, it 
teems difficult to believe that he re¬ 
garded tko other as projecting more 
than 2000 stadia, or (according to ono 
reading) more than 5000 stadia farther 
west. 

• The expression “alia via, qua 
certior , itinere terreuo maximo patet a 
Gunge,” Ac. is indeed found only in 
Pliny, and not in Agathemerus, but it 
is certainly most probable that it pro¬ 
ceeds from Artemidorus and not from 
Pliny himself. 


• No details aro ln-re given; hut on 
the former line Agathemerus reckons 
16.000 stadia from the mouth of the 
Ganges to that of the Indus; from the 
Indus to the Caspian Gates 15,300; 
and thence to the Euphrates 10,050; 
making up precisely tho sum here 
stated- The point on the Euphrates 
was probably tho Zeugma (opposite 
Bir), from whence was the shortest 
overland route to Myriandrus. 

Strabo states (p. GG4) that Artemi¬ 
dorus agreed wilh Eratosthenes in 
regard to the dir»ct distance from tho 
Euphrates to India; and wc know that 
Eratosthenes reckoned in round num¬ 
bers 40,000 stadia; but doubtless the 
ditcrepaney was regarded by Strabo 
ns immaterial. 
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he followed the line of the Roman roads to Scingomagus at 
the foot of the Alps, a distance of 519 Roman miles or 
4152 stadia; thence to Illiberis at the foot of the Pyrenees 
3747 stadia, and thence through Spain to Gades 6650 stadia. 1 
The whole result thus obtained was 71,560 stadia: an excess 
of more than 3000 stadia over his other estimate, which was 
the natural consequence of the devious course that this second 
line had in fact pursued. Of the extent of those deviations 
Artemidorus had undoubtedly no idea, but it is difficult to 
suppose that he really regarded Ephesus, Corinth, Brundusium, 
Rome, Susa, Illiberis and Gades, as situated nearly enough 
in the same latitude to allow of a line passing through those 
points presenting any approximation to a measurement of 
the earth’s longitude. 2 Yet we find no indication of his having 
applied any subsequent correction to the sum total thus 
attained: and it appears certain that, while Artemidorus de¬ 
serves great credit for having seen the important advantage to 
be derived from the Roman roads, with their measured dis¬ 
tances, he still failed to see the necessity of applying to these 
itinerary distances the corrections necessary in order to deduce 
from them any geographical results. 

§ 5. He next proceeded to give in like manner a measure¬ 
ment of the breadth of the habitable world from the Ethiopian 
Ocean, which he placed 5000 stadia to the south of Meroe 3 — 


1 Agatht-merua, § 17; Plin. H.N. ii. 
108, §244. The numbers in the two 
last cases ore corrupt and erroneous in all 
our MSS. I have adopted the correc¬ 
tions proposed by C. Mailer. The sura 
total being fixed, as Agnthemerua and 
Pliny here coincide, the details are of 
less importance. But as the route 
followed by Artemidorus through Gaul 
and Spain is uncertain, we cannot feel 
any security as to the numbers given. 

* It ia sufficient to say roughly that 
Ephesus and Corinth are in about 38° 
N. lot, Rome about 42°, Susa (Scingo- 
magua), abovo 45°. and Gades 36§°. 

It appears almost more strange that 
in a sea with which the Greeks were 
so well acquainted as that between 


Greece and Italy, he could suppose 
that a line from Patrm by Leucadia, 
Corcyra, and the Acroceraunian Pro¬ 
montory to Brundusium would nearly 
coincide with a prolongation of the 
parallel through Ephesus and Corinth. 
But when we come to oonsiderthe map 
of the Mediterranean as conceived by 
Strabo, we shall see that it in great 
measure agrocs with this assumption 
of Artemidorus. 

* The mention of this Ethiopian 
Ocean is very remarkable. Though 
Strabo has preserved to us such copious 
extracts from the part of the work of 
Artemidorus relating to the Ervthrtean 
Sea and the Ethiopian tribes, there is 
no mention of anything corresponding 
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to the Tanais, his extreme limit to the north. This also he 
reckoned along two different lines, both however proceeding 
from Alexandria by Rhodes to Tenedos and the mouth of the 
Hellespont, and thence by the Bosphorus to Cape Carambis, 
from whence it crossed the Euxine to the entrance of the 
Palus Mseotis and thence to the mouth of the Tanais. The 
two calculations (into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter) gave as their results 18,056 and 18,690 stadia respec¬ 
tively from Alexandria to the mouth of the Tanais. Ad din g 
to these the distance from Alexandria to Meroe, which he 
estimated, in accordance with Eratosthenes, at 10,000 stadia, 
and that to the Ethiopian Ocean at 5000 more, we should obtain 
totals of 33,056 and 33,690 stadia, the last of which cor¬ 
responds exactly with that given by Pliny (according to the 
best MSS.) of 4212 miles or 33,696 stadia. 4 He thus arrived 
at the same conclusion with Eratosthenes that the breadth of 
the inhabited world was rather less than half its length. Their 
results were however based on a very different calculation; 
Eratosthenes having extended his measurement far to the 
north in Scythia in order to attain the latitude of Thulfc, while 
Artemidorus carried his farther to the south, to the supposed 
Ethiopian Ocean. 

§ 6. Besides these principal lines, numerous other distances 
are cited from Artemidorus by Strabo, the most important of 
which are those given along a line of itinerary route from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates, which he expressly described as 
being the high-road followed by all who travelled towards the 


to this expression. It would seem as 
if Artemidorus had supposed the 8ea 
to sweep round from the Southern 
Horn (which was the farthest point 
known to him) at once to the south of 
Ethiopia. Eratosthenes, as we have 
seen, placed the Region of Cinnamon 
in the some purallel with the Sem- 
britse on the Upper Nile, at a distance 
of 3500 stadia south of Meroe. 

4 For the discussion of these numbers 
see the note of C. Muller on Agatbe- 
merus in his Gcographi Grxci Minorca 


(tom. iL p. 481). The old editions of 
Agathemerus all gave 8000 stadia for 
the first stage in the measurement—the 
distance from the Ethiopian Ocean to 
Meroe—but all the best MSS. have 
5000; and this agrees with the result 
given by Pliny according to the best 
MSS.: the received text of later edi¬ 
tions (including that of Sillig) having 
been altered in accordance with a con¬ 
jecture of Hardnin’e, so as to correspond 
with the erroneous reading of Agathe¬ 
merus. 
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east. 5 It ascended the valley of the Maeander to Laodicea, 
thence through Phrygia, the Paroreios, and Lycaonia, to Ma- 
zaca, the capital of Cappadocia, from which it proceeded to 
the Euphrates, at a place called Tomisa on the borders of 
Sophene in Armenia, which appears at this time to have been 
a town of importance.® From thence a line of route led across 
the chain of Mount Taurus southwards to Samosata, and thence 
across Mesopotamia. East of the Euphrates, according to 
Strabo, the distances given by Artemidorus did not differ from 
those of Eratosthenes; probably he had in fact no fresh 
materials by which to correct them. 7 

The work of Artemidorus appears to have continued for a 
long period to enjoy considerable reputation, probably on 
account of its general and systematic character, as well as the 
accuracy of its details as to distances, dimensions of islands, 
&c. At the same time Strabo, though frequently availing 
himself of its authority, does not place it on a par with those 
of Polybius and Posidonius, nor think it necessary to enter 
into any regular exposition of the system of its author, which 
probably did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes. 

§ 7. To the same period with Artemidorus belong two other 
writers whose names deserve a passing mention, as they left 
geographical works, which, though now utterly lost, are fre¬ 
quently cited by later authorities. One of these is Mktro- 
dorus of Scepsis, who was a rhetorician of eminence, and 
played a considerable part in political life. Among his various 
writings, we are told that he left a Periegesis, which must 
have been a work of a distinctly geographical character, and 
from which the statements quoted from him by Pliny and 


‘ Artemidor. ap. Strab. xiv. 2, p. 663. 
Jr*l Si KOivfi ris iSbs rfrpnrreu ixafft 
tc7j iicl rkr avaroXas iSotiropovffiv it 
’E<p<<rov. At a later period this line of 
route aeema to have ceased to be fre- 

S uented, as it is not found in any of 
!»e Roman Itineraries. Its details 
■will be more fully examined in the 
chapter on Strabo’s geography of these 


countries. 

• It is called by Strabo •ppovpiov 
a£i6\oyow (xii. 2, p. 535). and was ^iven 
over by Lucullua to Ariarathea, king 
of Cappadocia, as a reward for the ser¬ 
vices he had rendered in the Mithri- 
datic War. 

T Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 663. 
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Stephanus of Byzantium were probably taken. Far more 
numerous are the citations from the other author above 
referred to; Cornelius Alexander, surnamed Polyhistor, 
on account of the extent and variety of his knowledge. He 
appears to have left a considerable number of works treating 
of the geography, as well as the history and antiquities, of 
different countries, as Egypt, Syria, Lycia, Phrygia, &c.: but 
unfortunately our knowledge of them is due almost entirely to 
the jejune citations of Stephanus of Byzantium, which gene¬ 
rally preserve to us nothing more than barren names. 8 


Section 4.— Scymnus Chius. 

Of a very different character was a little work, which has 
received in modern times far more attention than it deserves, 
from the accidental circumstance of its having been in great 
part preserved to us, while so many more valuable and im¬ 
portant treatises on the same subject have perished. This is 
the little compendium of geography in iambic verse, com¬ 
monly known, though without any foundation, under the name 
of Scymnus Chius. It belongs unquestionably to the period 
we are now considering, being dedicated to a certain Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who, as C. Muller has shown, must 
be the third monarch of the name, who reigned from the year 
91 to 76 b.c.* But the author is in reality wholly unknown. 
The principal fragment was preserved in the same MS. with 
the Epitomes of Marcianus of Heraclea, and was in conse¬ 
quence first published under the name of that author—an 
attribution clearly erroneous. Holstenius and Isaac Yossius 


• The fragments both of Metrodoruu 
and Alexander Polyhistor are collected 
by C. Muller in his Fragmenla Uistori- 
eorum Graxorwn, tom. ill pp. 203-214. 
It is uncertain whether the different 
writings of Alexander quoted by Ste- 
phanua under the names of Arywmawf, 


irtp] Kaplat, -rtpl AvkIos, &C., formed 
separate treatises, or were parts of ono 
great work, but tho former hypothesis 
is the most probable. 

• See his Prolegomena in his Gtogr. 
Grxci Minoret, tom. L p. lxxvii. 
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were the first to attribute it to Scymnus Chius, a writer cited 
more than once by late grammarians as author of a Perie- 
gesis : 1 and it continued to pass under his name till the year 
1846, when Meineke, in republishing the extant fragments, 
showed clearly that there were no grounds for ascribing them 
to that writer. The real work of Scymnus Chius, whose age is 
wholly unknown, appears to have been in prose, and the few 
statements cited from him are not in accordance with those of 
our author. 2 

The portions of the work that have been preserved to us 
consist, first, of a long continuous fragment of more than 
700 lines, containing the introduction, a rambling and ill- 
written prefatory discourse, together with the greater part of 
the division of the work relating to Europe. Besides this, 
there are numerous smaller fragments concerning the shores of 
the Euxine, both the European and Asiatic sides, which had 
been incorporated by the author of the anonymous Periplus of 
the Euxine Sea, usually published as a kind of sequel to that 
of Arrian. 3 All that related to the rest of Asia and Africa is 
wholly lost to us. 

§ 2. The anonymous author professes to have composed his 
little work in imitation of the chronological treatise of Apollo- 
dorus, and in like manner put it in iambic verse, for the pur¬ 
pose of its being more easily remembered. 4 Both his style and 
his versification are very indifferent; and the work is wholly 


1 Scyrnnus China ia cited by name 
several times by Stephanos of Byzan¬ 
tium, and also by the Scholiast ou 
Apollonius Rbodiua, iv. 284. Nothing; 
ia known concerning him from other 
sources. 

* See Meineke’s Prefaco to his edi¬ 
tion of Scymnua Chius (Borolin. 1846). 
His viewB have been adoptod by C. 
Miillor in his recent edition of the 
Geographi Grseci Minora (tom. L Pro- 
legom. p. lxxiv-Jxxvii). Meineke how- 
over has retained the name “utpote 
lougo duorum saeculorum uau recop- 
tum," and, ns a matter of convenience. 


I have done tho aamo, when I liavo 
hod occasion to cite tho little work iu 
question. 

* They were first recovered, and dis¬ 
tinguished from tho proec text in which 
they arc thus incorporated, by Holste- 
nius, whoso arrangement of the verses 
has been generally followed by tho 
later editors. 

4 w. 151-35. It is singular that ho 
does not advert to the geographical work 
of Apollodorus, which w»9 also in 
iambic verse (see above, p. 49), and 
would seem to furnish a hotter prece¬ 
dent 
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destitute of anything like poetical ornament or character; but 
these defects might be excused, if the matter were more valu¬ 
able or trustworthy. The book was indeed designed only as a 
popular compendium for general use: and therefore makes no 
pretence to novelty or profound research. 5 But while its 
writer gives a long list of authors whom he had consulted, or 
professed to consult, 6 he was wholly without the critical skill 
to compare and discriminate between his different authorities, 
or to discard the statements of earlier writers, which the pro¬ 
gress of geographical knowledge had shown to be erroneous. 
Thus one of his principal authorities is Ephorus, and he often 
makes unhesitating use of that author, without reference to the 
results of more recent discoveries. The consequence is that 
his book, instead of representing the state of geographical 
knowledge in his own day, is a jumble of confused statements 
belonging to wholly different periods. By far its greatest 
value at the present day arises from the notices taken from 
Ephorus, Timaeus, and other earlier authors (cited with their 
names), concerning the foundation of the different Greek 
colonies and cities on the coasts of the Mediterranean. In 
this respect indeed we derive from it some important accessions 
to our knowledge. But in a strictly geographical point of 
view it is almost wholly worthless. 

§ 3. The best part of that which remains to us, is un¬ 
doubtedly the description of the coasts of the Euxine, which 
is taken principally, as he himself informs us, from Demetrius 


* Its author, however, claims in one 
passage (vv. 128-136) to have carefully 
investigated and visited in person not 
only the cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, but those of the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas, and those of Tyrrhenio, 
Sicily, and other western lands, as well 
as Carthago and a great part of Libya. 
But it is certain that no trace of any 
additional information derived from 
this source is to be found in the poem. 

■ Unfortunately this passage of his 
work (w. 110-125) is corrupt, and tho 


names of several of the authors cannot 
be determined. He professes to have 
followed Eratosthenes most of all, then 
Ephorus, Dionysius of Chalets, who had 
written five books on tho «-(*«<*, or 
foundations of cities, the Sicilian Cleon 
(a writer very little known, but cited 
also by Mareianus of Heraclea) and 
Timosthenea. Then follow some lines 
which cannot be deciphered, after which 
he adds the names of Timseus and 
Herodotus. 
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of Callatia, a writer otherwise almost unknown, 7 but who seems 
to have been judicious and well-informed. Besides the Periplus 
of its shores, we find many interesting notices of the founda¬ 
tion of the numerous Milesian and other Ionian colonies that 
bordered its circumference. 8 But of the Scythian tribes on the 
north his account is taken exclusively from Ephorus, and it 
does not appear that any progress had been made in geo¬ 
graphical knowledge in that quarter. He states indeed that 
the Borysthenes was navigable for forty days from its mouth; 9 
and dwells strongly upon its commercial advantages—its 
quantity of large fish, as well as the flocks and herds, and 
crops of corn on its fertile banks, so that he terms it “ the 
most useful ” of all rivers; 1 but he describes it as inaccessible 
in the upper part of its course from ice and snow. Beyond 
the nations that he enumerates, none of whom were far removed 
from the Euxine, he says that the country was altogether 
uninhabited and unknown. The TanaTs, he tells us, was 
according to some a branch of the Araxes—a strange miscon¬ 
ception, though shared as we have seen, even by Aristotle 2 — 
but Ephorus described it as flowing from a great lake; a 
statement probably copied from Herodotus. 

§ 4. With regard to the west of Europe his accounts are 
very confused and erroneous, and evidently reflect the vague 
notions current in the days of Ephorus and Timceus, without 
reference to the more exact information that was available at 
the time he wrote. Thus he represents the Celts as inhabiting 
the whole western region from the neighbourhood of Cades 
and Tartessus (an old name which he borrowed from Era¬ 
tosthenes 3 ) to near the head of the Adriatic. He adds a 


* Ho is probably the same as the 
Demetrius, mentioned without any 
other adjunct by Agatharchides (§ 64), 
os ono of the writers who had given 
the best accounts of the northern regions 
of the earth. 

» Sec Chapter IV. § 2. 

• v. 816. This statement is un¬ 
doubtedly copied from Herodotus, nnd 


goes far to show that there is no error 
in the existing text of that author, what¬ 
ever we may think of the accuracy of 
his information. 

1 otros Sk xdvrwv icrr\ XfWuuS/ffra rot, 
v. 818. 

1 Meleorologica, i. 13, § 16. 

* The name of Tartoaras, which was 
at first applied to the south of Spain 
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strange story of there being a great northern column at the 
extreme limit of their country projecting like a promontory 
into a stormy sea, from the foot of which the Danube (Ister) 
took its rise. 4 That liver he conceived, in accordance with the 
notion so long prevalent among the Greeks, to flow with one 
arm into the Adriatic, with another into the Euxine; and he 
repeats, as usual, the fables concerning the Eridanus, and 
the amber distilling from the poplars on its banks. He also 
places the Electrides, or Amber Islands, near the head of 
the Adriatic; and what is more remarkable, mentions two 
other islands in the same neighbourhood as producing the 
finest tin. 6 

On the other hand his notices of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Liguria and Spain, from Massilia and its dependencies 
to Rhoda near Emporium, and even the outlying settlement of 
Mrenace near the columns of Hercules, is exact and instructive. 
The same remark applies to his account of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, concerning which he had good authorities; but he 
does not even condescend to mention by name those of Punic 
origin, though Panormus and Lilybseum were undoubtedly in 
hi9 time among the most important cities of the island. His 
account of Italy is in like manner very confused; here again 
his information concerning the Greek colonies is valuable and 


generally, gradually disappeared as the 
Greek* became hotter acquainted with 
that country, much as the name of 
Cathay lias done in modem times. 
Eratosthenes still applied the name to 
tho territory near Calpe; but Artemi- 
dorus, who bad himself visited tho 
country, denied that any such name 
was found there (Strab. lii. 2, p. 148). 
Others gave the name of Tartessus to a 
river, which Sirabo identifies with the 
Bratis or Guadalquivir; and he con¬ 
siders the region of Tarteasus to bo the 
same with the land of tho Turduli, the 
modem Andalusia (ibid.). 

It is remarkable that our author de¬ 
scribes Turtcasus as producing in abun¬ 
dance (t.e. trading iu) “tho stream- 


washed tin of Gaul ” as well as gold 
and brass. 

i AryOM*'^ To^r^mrov, r<5A»t, 

noratiappurov Ko-vainpor i* rijt KfAriJciff 
Xpwiv T* «tu \aXxbv ^ipavra »A«io*a. 

TV. 1 Si-166. 

4 w. 188-195. 

1 Ji*o ii k&t auroirf «£vi *”5*04 
Mtftnitr at toKown KaAAitrroy Wptitr. 

TV. 399. *00. 

This is, as far as I remember, the 
onlv notice connecting the tin islands 
with the Adriatic. It would seem to 
indicate that tin, as well as amber, was 
sometimes brought overland to the head 
of that golf: but snch a trade oould 
hardly bo carried on to any considerable 
extent. 
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interesting, while his notices of the nations inhabiting the 
peninsula are a jumble of statements derived from the earliest 
Greek writers, with a few that belong to a later period. 8 In 
general it may be said that his ethnography of Italy is not at 
all in advance of that of Scylax, who wrote two centuries and 
a half before him; except that he naturally dwells emphatically 
upon the power and importance of Rome; 7 a topic that could 
scarcely be omitted by a writer in his time. 

With regard to Greece itself he expressly tells us that he 
followed the authority of Ephorus; 8 but this part of his work 
is meagre and of little value. He could not indeed be ex¬ 
pected to add to our geographical knowledge of countries so 
familiar to all. His account of the Adriatic on the other hand 
was taken from Theopompus; 8 so little did he attempt to avail 
himself of the latest and best authorities; and is in conse¬ 
quence full of errors. 1 


Section 5 .—Voyage of Eudoxus . 

§ 1. We have seen from the above review how little progress 
was made, through the whole Alexandrian period, after the 
reigns of the three first Ptolemies, in the knowledge of the 
external coasts of Africa or Asia. The commercial relations 
then established appear to have settled down into a regular 
routine, from which there was little, if any, deviation; and 
geographical explorations, or voyages of discovery in the 
modem sense, were very rarely undertaken in ancient times. 
There was however one notable exception during the period 
in 1 question, which well deserves our attention, though our 
information concerning it is unfortunately very imperfect. 


* Thus he mentions (Euotria and the 
CEnotriaus—an appellation used only 
by the Greeks in early times, together 
with the. Samnites, Lucuniaus, and 
Campanians (tv. 241-244). 

1 He calls it irrpov n kowIv -riji 8 aij* 


oiKOUfiirrit, V. 233. 

* v. 472. » v. 370. 

1 Thus he repeat* the strange state¬ 
ment that the Hyllic Chorsoneso (the 
peninsula of Sabioncello) was about as 
large os the Pcloponnese. 
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This was the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, our knowledge 
of which is derived exclusively from the account given by 
Posidonius, and preserved to us by Strabo. 2 

According to this narrative, Eudoxus, who was a man of 
education and of an inquisitive mind, had been sent by his 
native city on an honorary mission to the court of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. (Physcon), and was much occupied with inquiries 
concerning the course and sources of the Nile. While he was 
still at Alexandria it happened that an Indian was brought to 
the king by the guards of the Arabian Gulf (the lied Sea), 
whom they reported that they had found alone in a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast. As soon as he had learnt a 
few words of Greek so as to make himself understood, the 
captive stated that he had set sail from India, and the ship 
having been driven out of her course all his companions had 
perished of hunger, leaving him the sole survivor. He offered, 
moreover, if the king would fit out a ship, to direct them on 
their way to India; an offer which was accepted, and Eudoxus 
among others took part in the adventure. They accomplished 
the voyage successfully, and having taken with them suitable 
presents, brought back in return a valuable cargo of spices 
and precious stones. Eudoxus however was frustrated in his 
hopes of private advantage, the king having seized and appro¬ 
priated the whole cargo. But after the death of the tyrant (in 
B.c. 117) his wife Cleopatra who succeeded him in the govern¬ 
ment, 3 sent out Eudoxus a second time with more extensive 


* PoBidoniua ap. Strab. iL 8, § 4, pp. 
98-100. 

* Thero is some little uncertainty 
with regard to the chronology of these 
voyagcB of Eudoxus, but their date may 
be fixed within very narrow limits. 
His first voyage took place in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes II., who died in 
b.o. 117. Cleopatra at first reigned 
conjointly with her elder son, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, and it was daring this period 
that she sent out Eudoxus, the second 
time. But before his return Cleopatra 
had quarrelled with her son, ami hud 


been compelled to leave him in sole 
possession of the sovereignty. This 
took place about b.o. 112, and explains 
the statement of Posidonius that when 
Eudoxua returned from hia second 
voyage he found Cleopatra no longer at 
the head of affairs, but her son, by 
whom he was despoiled for tho second 
time (p. i)9). The expression of Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos (ap. Piin. iL 67), that he 
fled from Ptolemy Laihymt (cum 
Lathyruia regem fugeret), was correct, 
though it does not refer to tho reign of 
Lathyrus as solo monarch after tho 
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equipment. He again accomplished the voyage in safety, but 
on his return was driven out of his course by adverse winds 
beyond Ethiopia. He however found a friendly reception from 
the natives, some words of whose language he wrote down; and 
brought away with him the sculptured prow of a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast and was reported to have 
belonged to some navigators who had come from the westward. 
Returning to Alexandria in safety he was again plundered of 
all the produce of his expedition. But having shown the prow 
which he had brought with him to the sailors and traders in 
the port, it was recognized as belonging to a class of ships 
that were in the habit of sailing from Gades, and some even 
asserted that it was that of a particular vessel that had sailed 
beyond the river Lixus in Mauretania, and had never been 
again heard of. 

§ 2. Eudoxus now abandoned all reliance upon the Egyptian 
monarchs, but being convinced that it was possible to sail 
round Africa, he determined to try the experiment; and for 
this purpose, after returning to his own country, he embarked 
his whole fortune on board another ship with which he sailed 
first to Dicfearchia in Italy, then to Massilia and ultimately to 
Gades. Everywhere he proclaimed the object of his enterprise 
and obtained so much assistance that he was able to fit out 
a large ship, with two light vessels, similar to those used by 
pirates, to accompany it, evidently with a view to facilitate his 
landing from place to place. In addition to the crews he took 
on board physicians, artisans of various kinds, and dancing 
girls from Gades; and thus equipped set out “ on his voyage 
to India.” At first he stood well out to sea, meeting with 
continual westerly winds; but after a time the discontent of 
those on board compelled him to approach the land; where he 


death of his mother; which belongs to 
a later period, B.C. 89-81. We may, 
therefore, suppose Eudoxus to have set 
out on his second voyage about b.o. 113, 
and to have returned in b.c. 112, or 


111. (See this point fully discussed 
by C. Muller in the Prolegomena to his 
Gecgraphi Grxci 1Minora, tom. i. p. 
lvii.) 
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met with the disaster he had feared, his large ship having run 
aground, so that he was unable to get her off again. His crews 
however and cargo were saved, and out of the timbers of the 
lost vessel he was able to construct a third bark, about the 
size of a penteconter. He then resumed his voyage, until he 
reached a tribe of Ethiopians who spoke the same language 
with those that he had previously visited on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and whose words he had written down. From these 
he learned that their territory adjoined that of Bocchus, king 
of Mauretania. 

At this point—for what reason we are not told, but probably 
on account of the small size of his vessels—he determined for 
the present to abandon the enterprise and return northwards. 
On reaching Mauretania he sold his barks and proceeded 
by land to the court of Bocchus, whom he endeavoured to 
persuade to fit out a fresh expedition. Finding however after 
a time that his efforts were unavailing and that his life was 
in danger, he fled from Mauretania, and took refuge in the 
Roman territory. But his spirit was still unbroken; he re¬ 
turned to Gades, and there fitted out another large ship, with 
a penteconter to accompany it. On his former voyage he had 
discovered an island abounding in wood and water, but unin¬ 
habited ; and he now took with him agricultural implements, 
seeds and building materials, with'a view to establish himself 
there for the winter, if his voyage should be delayed. 

§ 3. Here the narrative of Posidonius unfortunately breaks 
off abruptly; of the subsequent fortunes of Eudoxus he knew 
nothing; but he accepted his conclusion, though certainly 
based on most inadequate evidence, that Africa could be 
circumnavigated. Strabo on the contrary treats the whole 
story with contempt, and reproaches Posidonius for his cre¬ 
dulity in giving credit to an old wife’s tale, which he regards 
as on a level with the fictions of Euhemerus and Antiphanes. 4 
There is certainly no foundation for this; the story of Eudoxus, 


4 Strabo, ii. 3. § 5, pp. 100-102. 
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as related by Posidonius, contains nothing either absurd or 
incredible; the most remarkable point in it—though one that 
attracted least attention—his having accomplished two direct 
voyages to India and back, is rendered not improbable by the 
facility with which the same voyage was performed at a later 
period, from the time of Hippalus onward. In regard to Africa 
we do not know how far he advanced along either the eastern 
or western coasts of the continent, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he proceeded very far. The expression “ beyond 
Ethiopia ” probably means no more than that he was carried 
to the coast south of Cape Guardafui, at that time the limit of 
the Greek knowledge in this direction; while on the other 
side we are distinctly told that the farthest tribes whom he 
visited bordered on the dominions of king Bocchus, and were 
therefore not very remote from Mauretania. 1 His only con¬ 
tribution to the proof that Africa was really surrounded by 
the ocean was derived from the idle story of the ship’s prow 
being one that came from Gades, on which certainly no reliance 
could be placed, 6 and in this respect Posidonius undoubtedly 
merits the censure of Strabo, for having admitted this as con¬ 
clusive proof, while he rejected the story of the circumnavi¬ 
gation as told by Herodotus. 

It is a striking instance of the carelessness with which such 
statements were repeated at second hand by ancient writers, 
that Pliny quotes Cornelius Nepos as relating that Eudoxus, 
in making his escape from Ptolemy Lathyrus had sailed round 
from the Arabian Gulf (the Bed Sea) all the way to Gades ! T 
The readiness with which such stories were credited arose not 
merely from the general belief that Africa was bounded by a 

* Strabo, J.c. p. 100. This statement note 163, Engl, transl.). But tho cur- 

would seem to esclude the supposition rents on tho cast coast of Africa would 

of his having advanced beyond the be altogether unfavourable; and the 

Great Desert, and come in contact evidence of identity (the chief point of 

with tho negro tribes on the coast all) appears to huve been very ques- 
visited by Hanna tionable. 

* It is indeed true that fragments of 1 Plin. H. N. ii. 67, §169. Tho same 
wrecks have been occasionally carried statement is made by Pomponius Mela 
for very long distances (see the case (i“- 9. § 90), also on the authority of 
quota! by Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. Cornelius Nepoe. 
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circumfluous ocean, but from the erroneous idea that that 
ocean was far less distant to the south than it really was. Had 
the continent possessed the form supposed by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, its circumnavigation would have been a com¬ 
paratively easy affair. 6 


Section 6. — Roman Wars: the Jugurthine and Mithridatic 

Wars. 


§ 1. Meanwhile the Roman arms were opening the way for a 
more accurate knowledge of Northern Africa. We have seen 
that the acquaintance possessed by the Greeks with that 
region was substantially bounded by the Carthaginian terri¬ 
tory on the west, and that though they were familiar with the 
paraplus or voyage along the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Carthage to the Straits of the Columns, they had little, if any, 
knowledge of the interior. The Carthaginians themselves 
appear to have had but few' settlements of importance along 
this line of coast: and if they carried on any trade with the 
tribes of the interior, from this all foreigners would doubtless 
be jealously excluded. But as early as the Second Punic War, 
the Romans came of necessity into contact with the Numidian 
tribes which had previously been connected with Carthage 
only: and the opposite part taken by the two great divisions 
of the nation—the Massylians and Massaesylians—under their 
respective chiefs, Masinissa and Syphax, must have rendered 
all Roman writers familiar with these two leading divisions of 
the Numidian race.® The result of the war was to place the 
whole Numidian territory from the frontiers of the narrow 
province still left to Carthage, to the river Mulucha, which 
separated it from Mauretania on the west, 1 under the dominion 


■ See tho maps representing the 
form of the known world as conceived 
by both theae geographers. 

• The names both of the Massyli 
and Massfflsyli are found in Polybius 
(iii. 33). That of the Maccrei men¬ 


tioned by the same writer, in con¬ 
junction with them, is not found in 
any later author. 

* The river Mulucha, called by 
Strabo Moloclmth, which still continued 
in the time of Pliny to be the limit 
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of Masinissa, and subsequently of his son Micipsa. But nntil 
the ambition of Jugurtha involved him in war with Rome, it is 
not probable that anything had occurred to lead to any more 
accurate knowledge of the countries in question. We learn 
indeed that Roman and Italian traders had established them¬ 
selves in considerable numbers in a few of the towns, such as 
Yaga and Cirta, which nearly adjoined the Roman province, or 
were but little removed from the sea: 2 but it is probable that 
they extended their relations little farther to the west, and 
the statement of Sallust that before the Jugurthine War the 
Romans were known only by name to the Mauretanians, 3 may 
be accepted as nearly, if not literally, correct The Gsetulians 
beyond the range of Mount Atlas towards the interior were 
merely wild nomad tribes, wanting the first elements of civili¬ 
zation, and apparently as yet unvisited by all but native 
traders. They were for the first time enlisted by Jugurtha, 
and rendered him valuable assistance as irregular cavalry. 

§ 2. The operations of the war were not of a nature to throw 
much light upon the geography, at least of the more remote 
parts of Numidia, and they are very obscurely related by 
Sallust. The farthest point to which the Roman arms were 
carried towards the south was Capsa, a short distance to the 
north of the Tritonian Lake, and surrounded by barren deserts, 
notwithstanding which it was attacked and taken by Marius. 
That general appears also in his last campaign to have carried 
his arms as far as the frontiers of the kingdom of Bocchus, 
near the river Mulucha: but this part of his operations is very 
imperfectly described. No part of Numidia was at this time 
permanently annexed to the Roman dominion: after the final 
defeat of Jugurtha in b.c. 106, it was placed under the govern¬ 
ment of Hiempsal, and it did not become a Roman province 


between the Mauretanians and M&sssc- 
lians, niay be dearly identified with 
e Wad el Malouah.or Malojra, which 
falls into the Golf of Melillah, near 
the present boundary between Algiers 
and Morocco. 


s Sallust. BeU. Jxururth. c. 21. 26,47. 
* Id. ibid. 19. *• Mauris omnibus rex 
Bocchus imperitabat, pricter nomen 
cetera ignarus populi Romani, itanqne 
nobis neque hello neque pace antea 
cognitus. 
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till the time of Caesar, b.c. 46. Mauretania still retained its 
independence, but it was brought into more frequent relations 
with Rome during the civil wars of Sertorius in Spain. 

§ 3. It is in connection with the ware last alluded to, that 
we find the first distinct mention of a discovery which ever 
after retained its place in ancient geography. We have seen 
above (p. 60) that Eudoxus of Cyzicus was reported to have 
discovered in his voyage along the west coast of Africa an 
uninhabited island, abounding in wood and water, of which he 
conceived so favourable an opinion that he set out on his 
second voyage with the idea of establishing himself there for 
the winter. The account is too vague to enable us to deter¬ 
mine whether this might bo Madeira or one of the Canary 
Islands: it is certain that there is no small island nearer to the 
mainland at all answering this description. Other indications 
also point to tho fact that the existence of these outlying 
islands in the Atlantic was at this time well known to the 
traders of Gades. Among these the most familiar is the story 
told by Plutarch 4 of Sertorius having fallen in near the month 
of the Baetis with some sailors who had just arrived from 
“tho Atlantic Islands,” which they reported to be two in 
number, separated only by a narrow strait, and distant about 
10,000 stadia from the coast of Africa. They enjoyed the 
most perfect of .climates—warm, without excessive heat—with 
only as much rain as was desirable, but soft and damp winds 
continually blowing, so as to maintain an equable temperature, 
and produce an unexampled degree of fertility. Not only 
were the islands well adapted for tillage and the growth of 
fruit-trees, but they produced of their own accord such abun¬ 
dance of fruits of various kinds as would suffice to support a 
whole population without toil or labour. These fortunate con¬ 
ditions led the mariners of Gades to identify the islands in 
question with the Islands of the Blest, of which the Greek 


* Plut. Sertorius, c. 8. TJie same book of bis Jlistorics, fr. 67, 68: from 

story was related by Sallust iu the first whom Plutarch probably copied it 
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poets had sung: an assumption subsequently adopted by 
almost all Greek and Roman writers. Sertorius, who was at 
the time with difficulty making head against his enemies, was 
disposed to sail away at once to these happy abodes and settle 
himself permanently there: but his crews were unwilling to 
follow him, and he was compelled to abandon the idea. Hence 
" the Islands of the Blest ” continued until a much later period 
to float in a state of dim geographical vagueness bordering on 
the mythical. 8 The name of the Fortunatae Insulas was after¬ 
wards applied more specially to the group of the Canary 
Islands; but.the account given in this—the earliest notice of 
the discovery of any of these outlying Atlantic islands —and 
especially of their great distance from the mainland of Africa, 
certainly seems to point to Madeira and Porto Santo as the 
two islands in question. 8 

§ 4. At this period Gades was undoubtedly one of the most 
important emporiums of trade in the world: her citizens having 
absorbed a large part of the commerce that had previously 
belonged to Carthage. In the time of Strabo they still 
retained almost the whole trade with the Outer Sea, or Atlantic 
coasts, both of Africa and Europe: and carried on extensive 
fisheries on the coast of Mauretania, while they sent large 
ships on long voyages both in the Ocean and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 7 The terms in which Strabo speaks of the extent of 
the trade of Gades and the opulence of its merchants, as com¬ 
pared with the narrow limits and natural disadvantages of the 
islet on which it stood, remind one strongly of the parallel 


* See especially the well-known 
tical description of them by Horace 
one of his Epodea < [Epod . 16, w. 

41-66), a passage which was in great 
probability suggested by this very inci¬ 
dent in the life of Sertorius. 

• Not only doea the description of 
the peculiarly damp and equable cli¬ 
mate apply much better to Madeira 
than to any of the Canary Islands, but 
the whole account especially described 
the islands as situated in the midst of 
the Ocean, and though the distuncc of 1 


10,000 stadia from the continent is in 
any case a gross exaggeration, it is 
impossible to believe that it could have 
been applied to islands like Lanza- 
rote or Fuertevontum lying only about 
50 or 60 miles from the mainland. 

The incidental notice of them by 
Strabo (iii. 2, § 13, p. 150), as situated 
“not far from tho promontory of Mau¬ 
retania opposite to Gades” seems to 
point to a similar conclusion. 

T Strabo, iii. 5, § 8, p. 168 . 
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case of Venice in the Middle Ages. And we learn from inci¬ 
dental notices in the history of Eudoxus, already related, that 
this was already the case at least a century before the time of 
Strabo. 8 The general insurrection of the native tribes of the 
Iberian peninsula, which had been aroused by Sertorius, led to 
extensive military operations for their reduction, and when 
Pompey returned from thence to Italy he erected on the 
summit of the pass across the Pyrenees a monument as a 
trophy, which recorded that ho had reduced to subjection not 
less than 876 towns in that country. 9 The number i9 doubtless 
an exaggeration, more especially if we regard it, as Pliny 
certainly did, as confined solely to the eastern province or 
Hispania Citerior. But we have no details of these campaigns, 
and are therefore unable to judge how far they contributed 
to extend or improve the geographical knowledge of the 
peninsula. 

§ 5. During the same period the Roman anus were actively 
employed in the East, and here the operations of Lucullus, 
and afterwards of Pompey, against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
undoubtedly added largely to the geographical information of 
the Romans in regard to portions of Asia that were previously 
very imperfectly known either to them or to the Greeks. Mith¬ 
ridates, the sixth monarch of the name, who had succeeded in 
B.C. 120 to his paternal kingdom of Pontus, 1 including portions 
of Paplilagonia and Cappadocia, had gradually extended his 
arms over the neighbouring nations towards the cast and north, 
including the region known as Lesser Armenia (west of the 
Euphrates, between that river and Cappadocia) and the whole of 
Colchis, with the other wild tribes that extended from thence to 


• Id. ii. 3, § 4, p. 99. 

• Plin. iii. 3. t 18. 

1 The kingdom of Pontus hod been 
founded, soon after the death of Alex* 
nnder (apparently about 318 B.o.), by 
Mithridatea the son of Ariobarzanes, 
who is usually styled Mithridates II., 
though ho was really the first monarch 
of tlio dynasty who had any claim to 


be regarded as an independent sove¬ 
reign. It extended from the frontiers 
of Colchis on the cast to the Halys on 
the west: but its limits on the south 
were probably never very clearly de¬ 
fined, and its rulers were almost per¬ 
petually engaged in hostilities with 
those of Cappadocia, a country of which 
I Pontus had originally formed part 
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the Caucasus. So extensive indeed had his power and influence 
become, that Parisades, the ruler of the petty Greek kingdom 
that had so long maintained itself on the shores of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, was induced to place himself under the 
sovereignty of Mithridates, in order to obtain the protection 
of his arms against the northern barbarians,—the Sarmatians 
and Roxolani, who were now pressing hard upon the Greek 
settlements in this quarter. 2 The same course was subse¬ 
quently adopted by the free cities of Chersonesus and Olbia. 
The generals of Mithridates, Diophantus and Neoptolemus, 
fully answered the expectations entertained from them : they 
defeated the barbarians in several battles, and carried their 
victorious arms to the Tanais on the one side, and to the Tyras 
(Dniester) on the other, where a fort called the Tower of 
Neoptolemus, near the mouth of the river, served to mark the 
limit of his temporary dominion. 3 But even beyond these 
limits he concluded alliances with the Bastarnre and the Getaj, 
who at this period occupied the tracts from thence to the 
Danube, and both these nations are said to have contributed 
auxiliary contingents to the forces which ho brought iuto the 
field against the Romans. 4 

§ 6. Meanwhile the extension of his power towards the west 

* Stambo, vii. 4, § 3. p. 309. The * Id. vii. pp. 306, 307, 309-312. It 
name of the Roxolani hero appears for was daring those operations that 
the first tiino. They evidently dwelt Neoptolemus was said to have do- 
at this period in the steppe country of feated the barbarians in a combat of 
Southern Russia ; but Strabo himself cavalry mi the tee, ou the very fsamo 
admits that his notions of their position spot in which he had the summer before 
were very vague (vii. pp. 294, 806). defeated them in a uaTal engagement 
The kingdom of the Bosporus, of (Strabo, vii. p. 307). 
which Panticupfcum was the capital, 4 Appian, MiUtridat. G9. The 
and which is familiar to ull scholars Iazyges, who aro termed by Appian, as 
from the intimate relations with Athens well as by Strabo (vii. p. 306). a Sar- 
maintained by its kings, Lcucon and rn&tian race, also figure omoug these 
Parisodex, in the days of Demosthenes, auxiliaries. This is their first appeor- 
disappears from history during the ance in history. They woro at this 
intermediate period, until we find it time among the tribes north of the 
again mentioned upon this occasion. Euxine. apparently in the plains bu- 
But from the recurrence of the name tween the Tyras and Borystlicues, but 
there can be no doubt that this lust their exact position is not clearly indi- 
Parisades belonged to the same dynasty eated. 
with the earlier monarch*. 
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and south was checked by the petty sovereignties that hemmed 
him in on that side, and which, though individually unable to 
oppose him, were supported by the power and influence of 
Rome. 6 It was not till b.c. 90 that he ventured, by dispos¬ 
sessing Nicomedes III. of his kingdom of Bithynia, and 
Ariobarzanes of that of Cappadocia, to provoke a collision 
with the great republic: and in b.c. 88 he overran, and made 
himself master almost without opposition of the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Asia. The operations of the war that followed (b.c. 
88-84) were however confined to Greece and the nearer parts 
of Asia Minor, and have therefore little geographical interest: 
it was not till the war was renewed in B.C. 74, and Lucullus 
was appointed to the command, that they assumed a different 
character. That general indeed proceeded at first with great 
care and caution, and when after defeating Mithridates before 
Cyzicus, he followed him into his own dominions, he was 
delayed for a considerable time by the protracted siege of 
Amisus. It was not till the spring of B.c. 72 that he attacked 
Mithridates himself in his head-quarters at Cabeira, and de¬ 
feated him in a great battle which compelled him at once to 
seek refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, king 
of Armenia. 0 

§ 7. That monarch had on his part become the founder of a 
power that for the moment appeared to rival, if not to surpass, 
that of Mithridates himself. Beginning only as the ruler of 
the cold and barren highlands of Armenia, ho had successively 
annexed several of the neighbouring provinces, including 
Sophene, Atropatene, and Gordyene—the last of which he had 


• At the time when Mithridates VL 
ascended the throne, the dominions of 
Rome in Asia Minor comprised, besides 
what they termed the province of Asia, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, ana Cilicia Trachea. 
Cappadocia and Bithynia were still 
ruled by independent raonarchs, a s was 
Paphlagonia also, but the petty dynasts 
of that country held only tho interior— 
the kings of Pontns having already 
extended their domiuiou over the sca- 


coost as far as the coniines of Bithynia, 
including tho flourishing city of Sinope, 
which under Mithridates became tho 
capital of his kingdom. The Galatians, 
who had been settled in Asia since tlie 
time of Attalus I. of PergamuB, still 
maintained their independence under 
their native rulers. 

• For the history of this war see 
Appian ( Mithridatica , 71-83), and 
Plutarch ( LucuU . 7-2-4). 
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wrested from the Parthian kings: and had afterwards taken 
advantage of the divided state of the Syrian monarchy, to 
overrun the whole of the provinces that still remained subject 
to the Seleucidan kings, from the Euphrates to the sea, together 
with the northern part of Mesopotamia. After the fashion 
of so many oriental kings, he had sought to immortalize 
himself by the foundation of a new capital, to which he gave the 
name of Tigranocerta, and which he peopled in great measure 
with captives carried off from his new conquests, including 
many Greeks from the cities of Cilicia and Cappadocia. 7 
As soon therefore as the Armenian monarch had decided to 
espouse the cause of Mithridates, and declared war against 
Rome, Lucullus determined at once to strike a blow at the 
heart of his dominions, by marching direct upon Tigranocerta. 

In order to effect this he had to cross the Euphrates—which 
was now for the first time passed by the Roman arms—as well 
as the rugged chain of Mount Taurus: but all these obstacles 
were successfully surmounted: and Lucullus, advancing 
through Sophene, 8 and crossing the Tigris in the upper part 
of its course, appeared before Tigranocerta, and laid siege to 
that city before Tigranes had completed his preparations for 
defence, or Mithridates had arrived to support him. The 
Armenian monarch in vain endeavoured to avert the fall of 
his capital: he was defeated in a great battle, Tigranocerta 
was taken; and after halting for some time in Gordyene, 
Lucullus advanced northwards with the view of penetrating 
into the heart of Armenia itself. He was again encountered 
by the combined forces of Mithridates and Tigranes at the 
passage of the river Arsanias, where he again defeated them 
with great slaughter. But when he wished to follow up his 
advantage by pushing on at once to Artaxata, the ancient 
capital of Armenia, the discontent of his troops compelled him 

’ Appian, MitkridaL c. 67; Plut. Murad Chai on the north, and extend- 
Lucull. 21, 26; Strabo, xii. 2, p. 539. ing on the east to beyond the western 
See Note C, p. 104. source of tho Tigris. Its name is 

• Sophene was tho district bounded mentioned for Um first time on this 
by tho Euphrates on the west, by tho occasion. 
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to abandon the idea, and to return southwards across tho 
Taurus, where he laid siege to Nisibis in Mygdonia, as the 
Greeks now called the north-eastern district of Mesopotamia. 9 
The reduction of this important fortress was the last of the 
brilliant exploits of Lucullus: the discontent and mutinous 
disposition of his troops not only prevented him from following 
up his successes in the ensuing summer, but compelled him to 
retreat into Pontus, and remain there in a state of inactivity, 
while Mithridates, supported by Tigranes, recovered a great 
part of his former dominions. 1 

§ 8. These campaigns of Lucullus in Asia derive a special 
interest from their being the first occasion on which the Roman 
arms were carried across the Taurus into the regions adjoining 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, which subsequently became for so 
long a period the constant battle-field between them and their 
Oriental neighbours the Parthians and Persians. They were 
also the first to bring either Greeks or Romans into somewhat 
closer acquaintance with the upland regions of Armenia, a 
cold and dreary tract, concerning which we have scarcely any 
information since it was traversed by Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand in their marvellous retreat from the banks of the 
Tigris to the Buxine. 2 Unfortunately our accounts of these 
operations are extremely imperfect: neither Plutarch nor 
Appian, from whom our information is principally derived, 
troubled themselves much with the geography of the countries 
in question, and several of the leading points are subject to 
much doubt. Even the position of Tigranocerta cannot bo 
considered as satisfactorily determined 3 : and the river Ar- 
sanias must be included in the same category. 4 Talaura also, 
a mountain fortress of Mithridates, where he deposited a great 

• The name was given to it (as we tho Romans and Parthians, here ap- 
aro expressly told by Strabo (xvi. 1, p. pears in history for the first time. 

747 Y by the Macedonians, evidently 1 Appian, Mithridai. 81-91; Plut. 
with reference to tho region of the same LuculL 24-33. 

name in Macedonia, but its origin is * Xenophon, Anab. Iv. See Chapter 
not explained. X. p. 351. 

Nisibis, which afterwards played so 8 See Note C, p. 104. 

important a part in the wars between 4 See Note D, p. 105. 
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part of his treasures, 6 has not yet been identified. Artaxata, 
the former capital of Armenia, which was reported, by a very 
strange tradition, to have been founded by Hannibal, 6 was situ¬ 
ated in the valley of the Araxes, about 15 miles below Erivan. 
It probably became again the capital of Tigraues, when he was 
compelled by Pompey to withdraw within his original frontiers, 
and still retained that dignity down to a later period. 

§ 0. When Pompey succeeded Lucullus in the command, 
b.c. 66, he found that Hithridates had recovered the greater part 
of his original dominions, while Tigranes also had reoccupied 
Armenia Minor and great part of Cappadocia. But the move¬ 
ments of the Roman general were rapid and decisive. He 
quickly defeated Mithridates, drove him out of Pontus, and com¬ 
pelled him to take refuge in Colchis, while he himself struck into 
the heart of Armenia and was advancing directly upon Artaxata, 
when he was met by Tigranes, who laid his tiara at his feet, and 
purchased favourable terms of peace by this abject submission. 
He was, in consequence, left in possession of Armenia Proper, 
while the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene were erected 
into a separate principality for his son. Pompey next advanced 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates, passed the river Cyrus or 
Kur, and defeated in succession the two warlike nations of the 
Albanians and Iberians, who had sought to oppose his progress 
in arms. Both these tribes appear on this occasion for the 
first time in history: they had in all probability hitherto main¬ 
tained a wild independence in their mountain homes, without 
acknowledging the rule either of the Persian or the Macedonian 
kings. The Iberians occupied the upper valley of the Kur, 
and the mountain slopes that separated it from the basin of the 
Euxine, while the Albanians held the lower valley of the same 
river, and the mountain tract from the foot of the Caucasus to 
the shores of the Caspian. 7 Pompey himself was desirous, after 
defeating the army of the Albanians, to have penetrated in 
person as far as the Caspian Sea, and actually advanced within 

* Appian, Mithridat. 115. 8 Strabo, xi, p. 528; Plut. LuculL 31. 

* Plut. Fomp. 34. 
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three days’ march of its shores; but was deterred, we are told, 
by the number of venomous reptiles he encountered, 8 an idle 
tale evidently got up by the natives.® 

§ 10. Meanwhile Mithridates had effected his retreat in 
safety to the Bosporus. After wintering at Dioscurias—the 
extreme limit of Greek civilization in this quarter—he had 
forced his way at the head of an army all along the eastern 
coast of the Euxine, from thence to Phanagoria on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus—a march of unprecedented difficulty, 
both from the rugged and mountainous character of the 
country and the warlike and lawless disposition of the in¬ 
habitants. The whole of this tract between the Caucasus and 
the Euxine was occupied by a number of wild tribes, speaking 
different dialects, and regarded by the Greeks as different 
nations, to whom they gave the appellations (evidently much 
modified to suit a Greek ear) of Heniochi, Zygi, and Achrni. 1 
With some of these different tribes, Mithridates had already 
entertained relations, partly of a peaceable, partly of a hostile 
character; and on the present occasion also he appears to have 
effected his passage in part by negotiation and the influence of 
his name, as well as by force of arms. 3 But under all circum¬ 
stances the accomplishment of this march of more than 300 
miles through a country that presented the greatest natural 
difficulties, and that had never previously been traversed by an 
army, is certainly one of the exploits that redounds the most to 
the credit of the Pontic king. 

Pompey did not attempt to pursue the fugitive monarch 
beyond the Phasis; and contented himself with sending his 
fleet to watch his proceedings at the Bosporus, while he himself 
proceeded southwards to complete the subjugation of Syria. It 


8 Plut Pomp. 30. 

* It is carious to find that the same 
fable is still current in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and is gravely repeated by on 
intelligent German traveller, who waa 
assured that the Mughan Steppe (be¬ 
tween the lower course of the A raxes 
and tho Caspian) was wholly impassable 


in summer from the multitudes of ser¬ 
pents with which it swarmed. (Kolil. 
Rcuen in Bid-Ruttland. vol. ii. p. 170. 
bee the remarks of Petzhuldt, Der 
Kaukasus, vol. L p. 198.) 

1 Strab. xi. p. 497. 

* Appiau, Mitfiridat. 0 . 102; Strab. 
xi. p. 496. 
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was on this occasion that for the first time he carried the 
Roman arms into Judtea, and entered Jerusalem at the head of 
an army, b.c. 63. Before that time it was probably very little 
known to the Romans. He appears to have considered that 
no further danger was to be apprehended from Mithridates, 
who had been driven to the shores of the Palus Mceotis, while 
it would be a difficult and hazardous enterprise to attempt 
to follow him into these remote regions. The aged monarch 
was, however, very far from being disposed to acquiesce in his 
defeat, and after having established himself at Panticapseum, 
which still continued to be the chief centre of civilization and 
trade in these parts, and confirmed his power over the sur¬ 
rounding districts, he began to extend and strengthen the 
alliances which he had already formed with the Scythian and 
other tribes that occupied the steppes extending from the shores 
of the Borysthenes to those of the Danube. His object was to 
combine these various nations, including the Bastarnae and the 
Get®, as well as the Gaulish tribes, who were at this time 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Scordiscans, 
Boians, 3 &c., into one great mass, and putting himself at their 
head to cross the Alps and throw himself at once upon Italy, 
where he conceived the Romans to be still the most vulnerable. 
But this gigantic scheme was nipped in the bud by the defec¬ 
tion of his own troops, as well as of the recently annexed Greek 
cities. His sou Pharnaces put himself at the head of the revolt, 
and Mithridates was compelled to put an end to his own life 
(b.c. 63). With him perished all his projects, and we hear 
little of any incursions of the barbarians from this quarter 
until a much later period. 4 

§ 11. On the side of the Danube indeed the Roman arms had 
made but little progress, though the successive Roman generals 
who were appointed to the province of Macedonia repeatedly 
endeavoured to earn the distinction of a triumph by hostilities 
against the barbarians that adjoined them on the north. It bus 


1 See Note E, p. 105. 


* Appiou, Mithridat. 107-111. 
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been already stated, that C. Scribonius Curio in b.c. 75 was the 
first Roman general who penetrated to the banks of the great 
river. But he appears to have merely made a hasty expedition 
thither and returned. The nation over whom he celebrated a 
triumph was the Dardanians, who at this period appear to have 
held the mountain tract at the head of the valley of the Morava, 
on the confines of Mcesia and Illyricum. His successor, 
M. Lucullus (the brother of the conqueror of Mithridates), 
turned his arms against the Bessi, a Thracian tribe who occu¬ 
pied the mountain range of Hsamus (the Balkan) and the 
upper valley of the Hebrus, and after subduing them, overran 
the open country of Mcesia, as far as the right bank of the 
Danube. He did not indeed attempt to secure the possession 
of this region, which was not reduced to the form of a Roman 
province until long after; but turned his aims against tho 
Greek cities on the shores of the Euxine, and took or reduced 
to submission Tomi, Istrus, Odessus, Callatia, Mesembria, and 
Apollonia. 5 For these successes he was rewarded with a 
triumph on his return to Rome in B.c. 71. But no real progress 
was made at this period towards the subjugation of any of the 
tribes north of Mount Haemus; while these continual petty 
wars tended to keep up a feeling of irritation and hostility 
towards the Romans among the barbarians adjoining their 
northern frontier, of which the design of Mithridates was ably 
conceived to take advantage. 

§ 12. Both Lucullus and Pompey had entered more or less 
into relations, partly hostile, partly amicable, with the king 
of Parthia, and Lucullus is even said to have at one time 
meditated turning his arms against that monarch, leaving 


• Appian, IUyr. c. 30; Eutrop. vi. 
10. But there is much confusion in 
the lists of these tonus. Appian dis¬ 
tinctly states that there wero six of 
them; and proceeds to enumerate Is¬ 
trus, Dionysopolis, Odessus, Mesembria, 
Callatis, and Apollonia. (The text is 
corrupt, but the two last names may be 
safely restored.) Eutropius, on tho 
other hand, gives Apollonia, Callatis, 


Parthenopolis (a name otherwise un¬ 
known), Totni, Histrus. and Burziona, 
evidently tho Bizonc of Strabo (vii. G, 
p. 319), but an obscure town. I havo 
chosen the six most important names; 
but there is no reason to doubt that 
he captured the smaller towns also. 
Apollonia alone was destroyed; tho 
otueni wore probably admitted to 
favourable terms. 
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Mithridates and Tigranes to themselves. 8 Plutarch indeed 
does not hesitate to ascribe to that general the blame of the 
subsequent disasters of the Roman arms in this quarter; it 
being, as he asserts, the trophies erected by him in Armenia 
close to the Parthian frontier, and the capture of Tigranocerta 
and Nisibis, that excited Crassus to emulate his glory by 
assailing the Parthians themselves. 7 But it is certain that 
from the time that Syria was reduced to a Roman province 
and their frontier was thus carried to the Euphrates, the out¬ 
break of hostilities between the two powers became inevitable. 
The Parthians at this time held the whole of Mesopotamia, up 
to the frontiers of Armenia, having recovered possession of the 
districts of which they had been deprived by Tigranes. 

§ 13. The ill-fated expedition of Crassus (b.c. 53) was not 
calculated to throw any light upon the geography of these 
regions, and our knowledge of its details is, as usual, during 
this period of Roman history, very scanty and imperfect. It 
is certain however that he crossed the Euphrates at the point 
known as the Zeugma, 8 nearly opposite the modern Bir, where 
a bridge of boats had been permanently established by the 
Seleucidan kings, in consequence of which it appears to have 
already become the customary place of passing the river, instead 
of Thapsacus. 9 From hence he might either have advanced 
through the north of Mesopotamia, by Edessa and Nisibis, 
keeping near to Mount Masius on his left, till he reached the 
Tigris, and then descended the left bank of that river, or he 
might at once have descended the valley of the Euphrates 
(as the younger Cyrus had done), keeping the river on his 
right, so as to secure him supplies of provisions. Instead of 
adopting either of these courses he appears to have taken an 
intermediate line, and marched through the open plains of 
Mesopotamia where his troops suffered severely from heat and 

‘ Plat. LuculL o. 80. | poses it to have been the sumo place 

J Id. ibid. c. 36. whore Alexander had crossed the 

* Dion Cass. xl. 17. His statement 1 Euphrates. See the next note, 
of thiB fact may bo received without i * See Note F, p. 106. 
question, though he erroneously sup- 
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drought. He did not however advance many days’ march 
before his progress was arrested by the Parthian army; and 
it seems probable that the Roman historians exaggerated 
the natural difficulties that he met with, in order in some 
degree to extenuate his disaster. The farthest point that he 
reached was a river, called by Plutarch the Balissus, 1 which 
must in all probability be the same as that called by other 
writers, the Beliche, or Balichas, and still known by the name 
of Nahr Belik, which hills into the Euphrates near Rakka. It 
was here that his first defeat took place, and that his son was 
killed; 3 after which he fell back upon Carrhic, a fortified town 
that was at this time held by a Roman garrison. Of the site 
of this place, which was the scene of his final disaster and 
death, there is no doubt; it is still called Haran, and is situated 
about 60 miles from Bir, where Crassus crossed the Euphrates. 3 
The statement of Plutarch that when Crassus set out on this 
ill-omened expedition, he looked forward not only to the total 
defeat of the Parthions, but to carrying his arms beyond their 
frontiers “ to the Bactrians and Indians and the external ocean ” 4 
shows the fixed impression that that sea was to be found imme¬ 
diately beyond the two nations in question. 


Section 7. — Posidonius. 


§ 1. Contemporary with the events which we have been 
passing in review', was an author, who though, like Hippar¬ 
chus, he did not compose any strictly geographical treatise, 


' Plut. Cram. 23. 

* This first battle scorns to havo 
boon fought in the neighbourhood of a 

f ilaco called Ichnse, which wo know 
rom Isidore of Ohuraz to have been 
situated ou the river Balichas (tho 
Belik). only 5 achceni (150 stadia) from 
Nieephorium on the Euphrates (Isidor. 
JVfaiw. Parth. § 1). 

* Plut. Craw. 27-31; Diou Ce»s. L 
25-27; Oros. vL 13. The defeat aud 
death of Crassus ore mentioned by all 
these writers in connection with 


Carrhoe; but tho spot where ho was 
fiually surrounded and slain, was near 
a place called Siunaoo, situated on iho 
heights bordering tho plain of Mygdo- 
nia. Crassus bunself, with the re¬ 
mains of his army had broken up from 
before Carrbro with the view of gaining 
these heights, when lie wus intercepted 
by the treachery of Surenas. (Plut. 
CraM. c. 29; Strabo, xvi 1, § 23, p. 
747.) 

4 Id ihid. c. 16: 
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yet exercised considerable influence upon the progress of geo¬ 
graphical science, and whose writings are among those most 
frequently referred to by Strabo, cither as authorities, or for 
the purpose of criticism. This was Posidonius, a philosopher 
of the Stoic school, who was born at Apamea in Syria about 
the year b.c. 135, and became the successor of Panmtius at 
Rhodes, where he enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the most distinguished philosophers of his day, and formed 
friendly relations both with Cicero and Pompey. He was sent 
ambassador to Rome on the part of the Rhodians, during the 
last illness of Marius, B.c. 86; aud visited that city again for 
the last time in b.c. 51, when he was not less than 84 years of 
age. 5 Besides several works of a purely philosophical charac¬ 
ter, he left a great historical work in not less than 52 books, 
forming a continuation of that of Polybius, and extending 
to the end of the Mithridatic Wars, of the whole course of 
which he had been himself a contemporary witness. This 
history, like that of Polybius, appears to have contained many 
notices of a geographical character, accounts of the manners 
and customs of the various nations mentioned, and observa¬ 
tions on physical phenomena, which were in some instances 
at least the result of his own experience, as he had travelled 
extensively, and visited in person the coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
and Liguria. 8 His only work that was more specially con¬ 
nected with geography was one “ On the Oceanin which he 
appears to have treated fully—as was indeed almost inevitable 
in connexion with such a subject—of the figure and dimen¬ 
sions of the earth, and the general principles of mathematical 
geography. 


* For the dates and facts of the life 
of Posidonius, see Clinton (F. H. vo!. 
iii. p. 540), and the account of his life 
prefixed to the fragments of his works 
by C- Muller in lm Fnupnenia Bittori- 
corum Qrxcorum, vol. iii. All the ex¬ 
tant fragments of his writings are col¬ 
lected by Bake (Potidonii Rhodii 
Rdiquia Doctrine, 8vo. Lngd. Bat. 
IfllO); those that have any bearing on 


history or geography will bo fonnd in 
the work of Muller already cited. 

4 The period of his life at which lie 
travelled thus extensively is uncertain; 
but it was probably in his earlier yews. 
At all events it was certainly before 
the publication of bis historical work, 
in which he embodied muny notices 
that wore the result of his personal ob¬ 
servations and inquiries. 
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§ 2. It was apparently in this work 7 that Posidonius intro¬ 
duced his new attempt to determine the circumference of the 
earth, which he undertook independently of that of Eratos¬ 
thenes ; and arrived at a widely different result. His method 
however like that of his predecessor was scientific and sound 
in theory. Having observed that the star Canopus, which 
from its brilliancy had attracted the especial attention of the 
Greeks from the time they settled in Alexandria, was only just 
visible on the horizon at Rhodes, while at Alexandria it rose 
to a height equal to a fourth part of one of the signs of the 
zodiac, or a forty-eighth part of a great circle; assuming more¬ 
over (as Eratosthenes had done before him) that Rhodes and 
Alexandria were on the same meridian, and that the interval 
between them was $000 stadia, ho arrived at the conclusion 
that this distance was a forty-eighth part of the wholo meri¬ 
dian circle, and therefore the circumference of the earth was 
240,000 stadia. 8 This conclusion did not differ very widely 
from that of Eratosthenes, while it was somewhat nearer to 
the truth. Yet it was based upon two material errors. In 
the first place he accepted without enquiry the rough popular 
estimate of 5000 stadia for the distance between Rhodes and 
Alexandria; though this was greatly in excess of the truth, 
and founded merely on the vague estimate of navigators. 9 
But on the other hand his supposed observations of Canopus 
were grossly inaccurate, the real difference in latitude between 
Alexandria and Rhodes being only about 5° 15', or less than 
a sixtieth part of a great circle, instead of a forty-eighth! It 
was only because these two enormous errors in great part 
counteracted one another that the result was apparently so 
fair an approximation to the truth. 

Unfortunately Posidonius seems to have subsequently become 
aware of the error in his estimate of the distance between 


T I gay “ apparently,” because we arc 
told that Posidonius wrote also a treatise 
r*p\ k6<t)u tv, and another **p\ nertfyuy, 
In either of which such a subject might 
well have been introduced; and Clco- 


medes does not mention the name of 
the work from which his account is 
taken. 

* Cleomed. Cycl. ITienr. i. c. 10, p. G2. 
» See Chapter XVI. p. 089. 
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Rhodes and Alexandria, and adopted the reduced computation 
of Eratosthenes—which was itself, as we have seen, founded 
on calculation, not on measurement ,—of 3750 stadia for the in¬ 
terval between the two. But as he retained his own assump¬ 
tion,—founded on supposed observations, but of so rude and 
vague a character as to give utterly erroneous results—that 
the difference of latitude between the two was equal to of a 
great circle, or 7£ degrees, it followed that he reduced the whole 
circumference to only 180,000 stadia, or just three-fourths of 
his former computation. 1 Yet, by a strange fatality, this con¬ 
clusion, the result of such a complication of errors, came to be 
generally accepted by the later Greek geographers in pre¬ 
ference to that of Eratosthenes, and was even adopted by the 
great astronomer Ptolemy. 

§ 3. While Posidonius thus reduced the supposed cir¬ 
cumference of the globe, his estimate of the length of the 
“habitable world,”—which, as we have seen, was considered 
in his day as the only proper subject of geography—did not 
materially differ from that of Eratosthenes. He made it indeed 
somewhat less, reckoning it at about 70,000 stadia,' 1 which 
he considered as being just about half the circumference of 
the globe, as measured on that circle of latitude: i.c. on the 
circle passing through Rhodes and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
along which the greatest length was always measured. Thus, 


1 Strobes ii. 2, p. 95. It is true that 
the account here given ot' the mode by 
which Posidonius arrived at this second 
result, is mainly conjectural. For 
Clcoinedes, to whom we are indebted 
for the details—perfectly dear and 
intelligible in themselves—of the pro¬ 
cess by which Posidonius attained his 
lirst result, of 240,000 stadia, does not 
say anything of his having subse¬ 
quently altered it; while Strabo nnd 
other writers, who refer to him as the 
author of the measurement making 
tho circumference 180,000 stadia, do 
not allude to his having come to any 
other result. Tho mode of reconciling 
the two, adopted in the text, was first 


■ suggested by Itioeiolo (an Italian astro¬ 
nomer of the seventeenth century), who 
was followed by Lnlande and other 
writers on astronomy, as well as by 
Gosscllin; and the exact coincidence 
of the numbers (48 times 8760 being 
precisely equal to 180,000) is such as to 
leave liurdly n doubt of its correctness 
(see Ukert, Geogr. vol. ii. p. 48). 

* Eratosthenes, as wo have seen, 
made it more than 77,000 stadia. But 
this included an addition at each end, 
which were probably omitted by Posi¬ 
donius, who expressly called the Sacred 
Promontory tho westernmost point of 
the world. 
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ho observed, there would be only so many myriads of stadia 
(70,000) to be traversed by any one who, setting out from the 
west, with an east wind, would sail to India. 3 It is curious to 
find him, like Eratosthenes, again speculating on the circum¬ 
navigation of the world, and anticipating by so many centuries 
the project of Columbus of sailing direct from Spain to the 
Indies. 

§ 4. On another point, which could be merely the result of 
speculation, we find Posidonius concurring with Eratosthenes 
and Polybius in assuming that the tract immediately under 
the equator enjoyed a milder temperature than the burning or 
torrid zones to the north and south of it. 4 In regard to the 
unity of the ocean, and the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa, Posidonius also held the same view with Eratosthenes 
and Strabo: maintaining its theoretical possibility, but not 
admitting that it had been ever actually accomplished. It 
was in connection with this subject that he related the curious 
history of the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, which has been 
already examined. 8 

§ 5. Another subject, on which Posidonius appears to have 
been the first Greek writer that arrived at clear ideas, was that 
of the tides. For this he was indebted to his journey to Spain, 
where he spent some time at Gades, and from his own obser¬ 
vations, coupled with the information he received from the 
natives, acquired a distinct knowledge not only of the diurnal 
recurrence of the tides, but of their monthly cycles of vari¬ 
ation, which he correctly ascribed to the influence of the moon, 
and its different positions with regard to the sun : so that the 
highest tides, as he observed, always coincided with the full 
moon, and the lowest with the half-moon, or intermediate 
quarters. 6 


* ‘Trovoti Si (4 Ilan^wu) tS rijr 
oiKOVfxtyrjt pr/Kos iirra rov fivpulSuy <rra- 
iltiiv int&px o> ' f b' al vow 8Aov kvk\ov 

icaff tv t1\rrrrcu, 

Svfftws ftp? t\*uv iv roaavrais /xvpiitriv 
i\8oi it- tts 'IkSoiji. Stmbo, ii. 8, p. 


102 . 

4 Poeidon. Fr. 72, cd. Mailer. 

* Poeidon. ap. Strab. ii. 3, p. 98. For 
the voyage of Eudoxus, see Chapter 
XVIII. p. 74. 

• Id. ib. iii. 5, pp. 173, 174. 
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Posidonius, who enjoyed a high reputation as a physical 
philosopher, was naturally led to pay particular attention to 
the phenomena connected with physical geography, especially 
those of volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. He was the first to record 
the appearance of a new islet, among the Liparecan Islands, 
thrown up by volcanic agency, between Hiera and Euonymus: 
and his account of the circumstances attending the outbreak 
is almost precisely in accordance with those of modern obser¬ 
vers, who have witnessed similar phenomena. 7 He was indeed 
strongly impressed with the changes in the earth’s surface 
that had been produced by movements of elevation or subsi¬ 
dence (as they would be termed by a modem geologist) owing 
to earthquakes and similar causes: and even went so far as 
to suggest that the Atlantis of Plato might not be a mere 
fiction, but that an island equal to a continent in size might 
really have disappeared and sunk into the depths of the 
ocean. 8 

§ 6. It is unnecessary to refer more particularly to the 
numerous scattered notices that are found in Strabo, cited 
from Posidonius, especially in regard to Spain and Gaul, for 
which he appears to have been one of the principal authorities 
followed by the later geographer. 9 One curious statement may 
be mentioned, that the greatest depth of any sea that had been 
measured was that of the Sardinian Sea which was not less 
than 1000 fathoms. 1 He stated that tin was found in the 
interior of Spain, north of Lusitania, and among the Artabri, 


7 Position, ap. Strab. vi. p. 276. Tho 
date of this event ia fixed by Pliny (JT. 
N. li. 88, § 203) to the year 126 n.c.. 
which coincides with tho expression of 
Posidonius, that it had occurred within 
liis own memory. 

' Srt 4Mx*rat teal fiTkdfffia 
rb i rtpl rrjt Hjcow tjjs ‘Ai-XavriSos. 
Strabo, ii. 3, § 6, p. 102. 

• It was from Posidonius that Strabo 
derived his strange story of an island 
at the mouth of the Loire, inhabited by 
a race of women whom ho calls Sam- 
nitse, who were wholly devoted to tho 


celebration of Bacchic rites (iv. 4, § 6, 
p. 198). 

The same tnlo is repeated by Diony¬ 
sius Pcriegetcs (vv. 560-569), who 
writes the name Amnitrc. 

1 Poaidon. ap. Strab. i. 3, § 9, p. 54. 
The fact is true that there is “ a pro¬ 
digious depth of water around Sardinia 
and Corsica,” to use the words of 
Admiral Smyth (Mediterranean, p. 
137); but that it hod ever boon Bounded 
in ancient times to a depth of 1000 
fathoms may well be doubted. 
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but was brought also from the islands of the Cassiterides and 
the British Islands to Massilia. 2 This is the first instance in 
which we find mention of the overland trade in tin, which 
was certainly an established practice in Caesar’s time: but 
Posidonius, who had himself visited Massilia, had doubtless 
acquired his information in that city. 

One point on which Posidonius entertained strangely erro¬ 
neous views was in regard to the distance between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, which he estimated at only 1500 stadia. 3 
Strabo, who reckons it double this width, or 3000 stadia, 4 justly 
remarks that this error is the more inexcusable, as the recent 
campaigns of Pompey against the Iberians and Albanians had 
opened the way to better information concerning these 
countries. It is remarkable that Posidonius added, that he 
believed the distance from the Palus Mceotis to the Ocean 
was not much greater. 5 This notion of the proximity of the 
northern ocean to the Mteotis and the Caspian seems to have 
become gradually implanted in the minds of the Greek geo¬ 
graphers at this period from their belief in the direct commu¬ 
nication of this external sea with the Caspian. Their knowledge 
of the geography of these regions was too imperfect to lead them 
to see the necessity for a large tract of land to the north, to 
supply the waters of the Tanals and other great rivers. 

In one instance Posidonius appears to have been misled by 
his own experience. For, having encountered contrary winds 
on his return voyage from Gades to Rome, and been driven 
about by them between the Gymnesian Islands and Sardinia 
and the opposite coast of Africa, so that he did not reach Italy 
till after a voyage of three months, he erroneously assumed 
that the east winds blew with the same regularity and violence 
in this part of the Mediterranean that the Etesian winds did 
in the seas more familiar to the Greeks. 6 


* Position, ap. Strob. iiL p. 147. 

* Ibid. xi. 1, § 5. 

* Ibid. § 6. » Ibid. § 5. 

* Strabo, iii. 2, p. 144. It was duriug 
this voyage that he on one occasion 


S proeched near enough to the coast of 
kica to observo tho apes on the shore, 
of whose appearance and habits ho guvo 
a lively description, which is citi 3d by 
Strabo (xvii. p. S27). 
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Posidonius appears to have been the first who compared the 
form of the inhabited world to that of a sling, broader in the 
middle and tapering at the two ends: a simile adopted by 
several later geographers, though conveying but little idea to 
a modern reader. 7 

§ 7. To the period immediately following Posidonius may 
probably be assigned two astronomical writers whose works have 
been preserved to us, though their names arc otherwise unknown 
and their date cannot be fixed with any certainty. Of these 
Cleomedes, the author of a treatise called "The Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies,” 8 containing an exposition of 
the received views concerning the magnitude and figure of 
the earth, its position in the centre of the universe, and the 
motions of the sun, moon, and stars, expressly disclaims all 
pretension to originality, and says that the doctrines which it 
sets forth are not the opinions of the author himself, but are 
compiled from various writers ancient and modern, but are 
chiefly derived from Posidonius. 9 It is probable therefore 
that the little work in question is in fact an epitome of the 
views of Posidonius. Its principal interest arises from his 
having preserved to us the accounts which we have already 
examined of the mode of proceeding adopted by Eratosthenes 
and subsequently by Posidonius to determine the circum¬ 
ference of the earth. 1 Cleomedes, as well as Posidonius him¬ 
self, belonged to the Stoic sect of philosophers, who were at 
this time the upholders of scientific astronomy, as opposed to 
the Epicureans, who adhered to the popular notions on astro¬ 
nomy, and ridiculed the notion that the earth was spherical 
and situated in the centre of the universe. Thus we find 
Lucretius in his well-known poem arguing strongly against 
the idea of the tendency of all things to a centre, which 


1 Agatbemerus, i. § 2. 

* KwcAmcJj Qttepla rwv Hlertiipwv, in 
two books. It is published by Boko, 
8 vo, Lugd. Bat. 1820. Concerning its 
nuti:or and his probable date, see Sir 
G. Lewis’s Hitt, of Ancient Astronomy, 


216; and the article Cleomkdes, in 
r. Smith's Diet . of JJiogr. vol. i. p. 792. 
• ii. ad fin. 

1 See above, p. 95, and Chapter 
XVI. p. 621. 
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had been the basis of cosmography ever since the time of 
Aristotle . 2 

§ 8. Geminus, of whom like his supposed contemporary 
Cleomedes nothing is known concerning his life or date, has 
left a work under the title of “ An Introduction to the Celestial 
Phenomena,” 3 which is in fact an elementary introduction to 
astronomy, very similar in its scope and character to that of 
Cleomedes. It is therefore in like manner of interest as em¬ 
bodying what were then the generally received notions con¬ 
cerning those cosmographical relations of the world which are 
necessarily connected with the general principles of geography. 
Both these writers may probably be placed between the time 
of Posidonius and that of Strabo, and the system enunciated 
by them is obviously the same as that which is summarized by 
the great geographer as generally recognized in his time by 
all persons who had received a liberal education . 4 


8 Lucretius do Jlerum Nalura, i. vv. 
1052-1082. 

* Elffaywyi) tit ri Qairoutva. It 18 
printed by Pctavius in hia Uranologium. 


Concerning ita author, sco Sir G. Lewie 
L c. and tho article Geminus in Dr. 
Smith's Diet, of Biogr. vol. ii. p. 238. 

4 Strabo, ii. 5, § 2. 
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NOTE A, p. 47. 

GREEK M0NARCH8 OF BACTRIA. 

The researches of recent archaeologists in India and the ad¬ 
jacent regions towards the north-west, have thrown a great deal 
of light upon the obscure notices which were found in ancient 
writers in regard to the existence of this Greek monarchy in 
Bactria, Ariana, and the upper valley of the Indus. They have 
revealed to us the names of not less than thirty monarohs, who 
ruled in this part of Asia, during the interval between the founda¬ 
tion of the monarchy, about 250 b.c., and its destruction or subju¬ 
gation by the Soythian tribes: a fact recorded by Strabo (xi. 8, § 2), 
without any indication of its date, but which may probably bo 
placed about 120 b.c. Unfortunately the total absence of dates 
upon these coinB leaves their chronological arrangement in a state 
of hopeless uncertainty. Two points alone seem to be clearly 
established: it may be inferred from the purely Greek character of 
the namos, that the descendants of the original Greek settlers con¬ 
tinued to retain the government in their own hands till the down¬ 
fall of the monarchy ; and secondly, that there must frequently have 
bcon two or more contemporary sovereigns ruling at the same time 
in different parts of the widely-extended dominions, which wore 
occasionally united in the hands of one powerful monarch. This 
is indeed sufficiently evident from the number of kings, whose 
existence is established by their coins, as compared with the limited 
period to which they can be assigned. But as soon as we attempt 
to trace the division in detail, and determine what kings or 
dynasties reigned in one province, and what in another, wo are 
met by difficulties almost equal to those attending the chronology. 
The inferences drawn by the latest numismatical inquirers point 
to the fact, which is indeed sufficiently probable in itself, that the 
range of the Hindoo Koosh frequently formed the limit between 
two separate kingdoms, and that one Greek ruler established 
himself in Cabul and the Punjab, while another maintained the 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana north of the great mountain 
range. It appears also probable that tho latter provinces were 
overrun by the Scythian invaders to whom Strabo refers, and their 
Greek rulers expelled, some time before the last Greek monarchs 
wero dispossessed of tho Punjab and the adjacent rogions. 
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The reader who wishes for more information concerning the 
Greek monarchies in this part of Asia, will find the subject fully dis¬ 
cussed by Prof. Wilson in his Ariana Antiqua (4to. Lond. 1841), who 
has brought together all that was known in his time. The results 
of more recent researches are embodied in a series of papers by 
Gen. Cunningham in the Numismatic Chronicle (N. S. vols. viii., ix., 
x., and xii.); and still more recently the whole subject has been 
examined anew by Dr. A. von Sallet in the Zeitschrifl fur Numismatik, 
vol. vi. pp. 165-209. But it must be confessed that these dis¬ 
coveries, interesting «s they are to the numismatist, have con¬ 
tributed very little to our positive knowledge, either in a historical 
or geographical point of view. 


NOTE B, p. 65. 

MEASUREMENTS OP MEDITERRANEAN ACCORDING TO 


ARTEMIDORUS. 

The details as given by Agathemorus for this part of the line 
are:— 

From Myriandrus to the Cleides off Cyprus .. 1400 stadia. 

thence to the promontory of Acamas. 1300 „ 

to the Chelidonian Islands off Lycia .. 1300 „ * 

to Patara in Lycia . 800 „ 

to Rhodes. 700 „ 

to Astypaleea across the Carpathian Sea.. 940 „ • 

to tho headland of Tronarus . 1450 „ 

to Cape Fachynus in Sicily . 3600 „ 

to Lilybmum . 1520 „ 

to Caralis in Sardinia . 2800 „ 

and thence to Gades, passing by the Gymnesian 

Islands . 10,000 „ 


Here the large round number and tho want of details show that 
the estimate was but a vague one. 

In regard to the above numbers I have adopted the corrections 
proposed by C. Miiller for those marked with asterisks, not that 
I consider them free from doubt, but the discussion of these details 
is of little importance: tho sura total being clearly established by 
tho agreement of tho numbers as given in Pliny and Agathemerus. 
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NOTE C, p. 87. 

TIGRANOCERTA. 

The site of the capital of Tigr&nes has been the subject of much 
doubt. It was placed by D’Anville and other early writers at Sert 
or Sort on the Bohtan Tscbai, the Centrites or eastern arm of the 
Tigris; but this is clearly an error arising from the apparent re¬ 
semblance of name, which is a mere fallacy, the termination certa 
or kerta signifying merely a city (Appian, Mithr. 67). There are 
no ruins at Sort, nor does the site accord with the few particulars 
recorded of Tigrauocerta. St. Martin, on the other hand, follows 
the Armenian historians, who are unanimous in identifying Tigra- 
nocerta with Amida (the modern Diarbekr), the celebrated fortress 
on the Tigris, which plays so conspicuous a part in the later wars 
of the Romans with the Persians. The same view is adopted by 
Mr. Ainsworth, but is open to the unanswerable objection that 
Luoullus is distinctly described as crossing the Tigris before he 
advanced upon Tigranocerta; and no mention of that river is found 
in connection with the 6iege of the capital (St. Martin, Memoires gur 
VAnnenie, vol. i. p. 171-173; Ainsworth’s Tiavd* in Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 861). Moreover, the manner in which the name is intro¬ 
duced by Pliny, w'ho thus describes the cities of Armenia, “ In 
majore (Armenia) Arsamosata Euphrati proximum, Tigri Carcatbio- 
certa, in excelso autem Tigranocerta ; at in campis juxta Araxem 
Artaxata” (H. N. vi. 9, § 26), certainly indicates its occupying a 
lofty situation, not on either of the great rivers. On the other 
hand, Tacitus, in whose time Tigranocerta retained its ancient 
name and was still a place of importance, places it on a river 
which he calls Nicephorius, and at a distanco of only 37 Roman 
miles from Nisibis (Tacitus, AnnaL xv. 4, 5). Tho latter statement 
is at variance with all other inferences. Perhaps the most plausible 
conjecture is that which identifies Tigranocerta with the city after¬ 
wards called Martyropolis, the site of which seems to be clearly 
fixed at a place called Meja Farkin, about 27 miles N. of tho Tigris 
and N.E. of Diarbekr (see Kiepert’s Map of Asia Minor). St. 
Martin identified Martyropolis with Carcathiocerta, a city described 
by Strabo (xi. p. 527) as the capital of Sophene, but this may pro¬ 
bably be sought farther westward. Strabo, however, in one passage 
(xvi. p. 747) distinctly places Tigranocerla in the region called 
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Mygdonia, south of Mount Masius; and in another (xi. p. 522), 
though less definitely, he affirms the same thing. In both these 
passagos it is mentioned in connection with Nisibis. Unfortu¬ 
nately a third passage (xi. p. 532), where he meant to describe its 
position more accurately, is corrupt, and cannot be restored with 
any certainty. Indeed the whole comparative geography of these 
regions is still a mass of confusion. 


NOTE D, p. 87. 

RIVER ARSANIAS. 

The river Arsanias, though not noticed by Strabo, is mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 24, § 84) as an affluent of the Euphrates, and it again 
played an important part in the operations of the Homan generals 
in Armenia against the Parthian king Vologeses (Tacit. Annal. 
xv. 15; Dion Cass. lxii. 21). But the only clue to its identification 
is that suggested by St. Martin, that it is the same with the Aradzani 
of Armenian writers, a name applied by them to the river otherwise 
known by its Turkish name of Murad Tchai, which is in fact the 
southern arm of the Euphrates, and in some respects the more im¬ 
portant of the two. In this cuso the military importance of the 
river is fully accounted for (St. Martin, Mem. de VArmtnic, vol. i. pp. 
52,171). It may be observed that no Greek writer mentions the two 
arms of tho Euphrates. Xonophon, where ho speaks of crossing 
the Euphrates on his retreat through Armenia ( Anab . iv. 5, § 2) 
must undoubtedly refer to the southern branch, or Murad Tchai: 
but he haB no mention of tho northern branch, which flows by 
Erzcroum. Yet it is this latter river which is exclusively desig¬ 
nated under the name of Euphrates by Strabo (xi. p. 527), as well 
as by Pliny (v. 24, § 83). 


NOTE E, p. 90. 

GAULS ON THE DANUBE. 

Wo find repeated mention in the wars of Mithridatcs of these 
Kelt® or Gauls, who aro represented as bordoring upon tho Danube, 
or as situated near tho head of the Adriatic. They may very 
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probably have been a remnant of those who invaded Greece and 
Macedonia after the death of Alexander, who had remained behind 
in Pannonia and the adjacent regions. Strabo distinctly tells us 
that the Boii and Scordisci, who at one period occupied this tract, 
from which they had been in his time expelled by the Dacians, 
were tribes of Celtic or Gaulish origin (vii. pp. 293, 313). He 
ascribes also the same origin to the Tauriscans, who occupied a 
part of the regions called by the Romans Noricum (lb. p. 293). 
This position sufficiently explains the importance attached to their 
oo-operation by Mithridates, in regard to his proposed invasion of 
Italy (see Appian, Mitliridai. c. 119). He is not likely to have 
entortained any relation with the Celts of Gaul itself, in the 
Roman sense of tho term; nor would their alliance have been of 
material assistance to his plans. The ethnology of theso regions 
at this period is extremely obscure, but there seems no doubt that 
there existed to a considerable extent Gaulish races, intermixed 
with the Illyrian and Thracian tribes (Strabo, l. c.). All these 
tribes were, at a later period, included under tho name of Pan- 
nonians, when the Roman province of that name was constituted ; 
but they appear to have in reality bolonged to different races, and 
composed a very heterogeneous assemblage. 

At this period, so far as we can gather from Strabo, it would 
seem that the plains of Wallachia and Southern Hungary, north 
of the Danube, were occupied by the Getaj; while the Bastarnse, 
a Sarmatian tribe, held the tract extending from the Tyras 
(Dniester) to the mouths of the Danube. 

It is certain that Mithridates from an early period—probably as 
soon as he had extended his own nominal dominion as far as the 
Dniester—had begun to form diplomatic relations wilh the nations 
beyond that river to the west, and to raise auxiliary lovies among 
them. Some of these were undoubtedly Gauls: and wo find 
Bitmtus, a leader of Gaulish mercenaries, in immediate attendance 
on Mithridates at his death, when he was called on by the fallen 
monarch to despatch him, on the expre»ss ground of his long and 
faithful sorviccs (Appian, Mithridat. c. 111). 
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NOTE F, p. 92. 

ZEUGMA. 

This fact is more than once mentioned by Strabo, and is essen¬ 
tial to a clear comprehension of the geography of Mesopotamia. But 
unfortunately that geographer has himself fallen into error by con¬ 
necting the Zeugma, which was in his day become well known as the 
established place of passage of the Euphrates, with that at Samosata, 
considerably higher up the river; hence he repeatedly designates 
it as the Zeugma of Commagcne (to Kara Ko/zfiayip'fy/ —and 

in one place distinctly states that it was close to Samosata—('A tto 
sUtfioo-aruv KofXfiayijvifc fj vpos rrj fkaftdcrti kcu ry Zcuy/tan jccitcu, 

xiv. 2, § 29, p. 664). The distance also which ho gives, of 2000 
stadia from Thapsacus, would agree much better with Samosata 
than with the other Zeugma. 

But the position of the true Zeugma is fixed by the distances 
given by Isidorus (nearly a contemporary of Strabo) in proceeding 
from thence to Nicephorium on the Euphrates, as well as by that 
givon by Strabo himself (p. 749) of 1400 stadia (140 G. miles) to 
the Gulf of Issue, which is very nearly correct. Pliny also gives 
the distance of the Zeugma from Samosata at 75 Roman miles, 
which is a very fair approximation. 

The fact is that there appear to have been in all three places of 
passage in habitual use. 1. That at Thapsacus, which continued 
to be in use from the earliest ages till after the time of Alexander, 
but was disused long before the time of Strabo. 2. That opposite 
to the modern Bir, which eamo to bo generally adopted under tho 
Seloucidan kings, on account of its being tho nearest and most 
direct lino from thoir capital of Antioch, and to which the name of 
“ the bridge ” (Zeugma) came in consequence to be applied. 3. 
That at Samosata itself, which was apparently tho customary place 
of passage for persons coming from Cappadocia and Asia Minor 
(see Strabo, xiv. p. 664). But this must always have been a cir¬ 
cuitous and inconvenient route from Antioch. 

A considerable town gradually arose at the second of these three 
places, which retained the name of Zeugma, and appears to have 
risen to importance under the Roman Empire, as numerous ooins 
are found with this name. Thero had previously been a city 
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founded by Seleucus on the opposite bank, doubtless with a view 
to secure the passage of the river. This is called by Strabo 
Seleucia, by Isidorus Apamea, and must have occupied the site of 
the modern Bir, or Birehjik, which is still the habitual place of 
passago of caravans. (See Chesney’s Euphrates.) 
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§ 1 . While the Roman arms were extending the dominions 
of the great Republic both towards the east and the west: and 
her subject provinces now formed an uninterrupted chain 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic coasts of Spain, towards 
the north they were still confined within extremely narrow 
limits; and even the range of geographical knowledge in this 
direction was still surprisingly scanty. We have already 
marked the successive steps by which the Romans had esta¬ 
blished themselves in the south-east of Gaul, 1 and formed in 
that country a regular province extending from the Alps to 
the Cevennes and the Garonne, and northward to the Lake 
Lemannus (the Lake of Geneva), which marked at this period 
the most northerly limit of the Roman Empire. 2 Within 
these boundaries there can be no doubt that a strong tincture 
of Italian civilization was rapidly diffusing itself, as it had 
already done through the kindred province of Cisalpine Gaul 
on the other side of the Alps: Roman traders had established 
themselves in large numbers in the principal towns of “the 
province,” 3 and the two Roman colonies of Aquas Sextim and 
Narbo became, as in so many similar cases, important centres 
of civilization, as well os strongholds in support of the Roman 
dominion. But since the subjection of the Allobroges and 
the annexation of Toulouse and its territory no attempt was 
made to extend the actual limits of the Roman territory in 
this direction. 


1 See Chapter XVIII. sect 1. 

7 Cffifl. de B. Q. i. 2. 

* Cicero, Oral, pro M. FonUio, c. 1. 
It is singular that the name thus 
applied by the Romans before the time 


of Cicsar, of “ the Province.” without 
any Airther distinction, should be still 
retained ns a proper name by the re¬ 
gion so well known eveu at the present 
day as Province. 
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The Senate indeed pursued to some extent the same policy 
as elsewhere, by entering into relations more or less friendly 
with the different tribes or nations bordering upon the Iloman 
province : more especially with the two powerful tribes of the 
Arverni and the HSdui, both of whom were honoured with the 
title of allies and “ friends ” of the Roman people. 4 Even the 
German chieftain Ariovistus, who had crossed the Rhine with 
a numerous body of his countrymen, and established himself 
in the territory of the Sequani (Franche Comte) received a 
similar appellation. 6 But while the Roman Government 
could not regard with indifference the movements and political 
relations of the barbarian nations on its immediate frontier, it 
appears to have refrained from anything like active inter¬ 
ference : a policy which was observed with unusual moderation 
by successive governors of the province for a period of about 
half a century. 

During this interval however the newly established province 
in Gaul had been almost overwhelmed by the passing tempest 
caused by the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones—a move¬ 
ment which for a time was sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Romans themselves. Whatever may have been 
the original abodes or ethnic relations of these two allied 
nations—a question upon which there is much difference 
of statement among ancient writers, and equal diversity of 
opinion among modem ethnographers*—there can be no doubt 
that they invaded the Roman province from the north, in con¬ 
junction with the Helvetians and Ambrones—both of them 
undoubtedly Gaulish tribes: and after defeating successive 
Roman consuls, who had in vain endeavoured to stem the 
tide of invasion, they poured like a flood over the province 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees. But this formidable inroad, 
like many similar irruptions of the northern barbarians under 
the Roman Empire, seems to have swept over the country 


4 Cm*, de D.O. i 33, 43. Tacit Anna*. xi. 25. * C®s. B.G. i. 43. 

* Soc Latham's Germania nf Tacitus, p. 133. 
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without leaving any permanent traces: and after the great 
defeat of the Teutones by Marius in the plains near Aqute 
Sextice (b.c. 102), the Roman province appears to have speedily 
relapsed into a state of tranquillity. 

§ 2. The whole aspect of affairs was altered by the appoint¬ 
ment of Ctesar in b.c. 59 to the government of Transalpine 
Gaul, which he for the first time combined with that of the 
Cisalpine province of the same name. 7 His object in accepting 
the command was undoubtedly to rival the fame which Pompey 
had earned by his successes in the East, and he made no 
secret of his intention to reduce the whole of Gaul under 
the dominion of Rome. 8 In the course of nine years that 
he remained in command, b.c. 58-50, he carried on hostilities, 
either in person or by his lieutenants, in almost every part of 
the country, from the Rhone to the coast of Brittany, and 
from the Pyrenees to the mouths of the Rhine; and when he 
finally quitted the province to carry on the Civil War, he 
could fairly boast of having reduced the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul to a state of subjection as complete as that in which he 
found the original Roman province. 

The first occasion for the exercise of his arms was furnished 
him by one of those national movements that appear to have 
been so common alike among the Gaulish and German races. 
The Helvetians, who had previously taken part in the great 
invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones, had determined to emi¬ 
grate in a mass from the abodes they then occupied, with a 
view to establishing themselves in a more fertile region in the 
west of Gaul. Their superiority in arms to the greater part 
of the Gaulish tribes was an acknowledged fact, due, according 
to Cmsar, to the continual wars with the neighbouring Germans, 


1 Tho provinces of Cisalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum had been in tho first 
instance conferred upon Cmsar by tho 
people, for a term of five years, at tho 
instigation of tho tribune Vatiniua, to 
which tho sonato afterwards added 
Transalpine Gaul also. 

• Thin is distinctly stated by Cicero, 


in his oration De Provinciis Consulari- 
bus, hold as early as the spring of B.o. 
56. “ 0. Ciasaris longe alium video 
fuiBse rationem. Non enim sibi solum 
cum iis, quos jam armatos contra popu- 
lum Romunum videbat, belluudum esso 
duxit, sod totam Gallium in nostrum 
ditionem esso redigoudam,” c. 13, § 32. 
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in which they, were involved by their exposed situation in 
immediate proximity with those formidable warriors.® Count¬ 
ing on this superiority and on the terror of their name, they 
had hoped to traverse the central districts of Gaul with little 
difficulty. But the intervention of Caesar completely changed 
the state of the case.. He fell upon their rear-guard as they 
were passing the Arar (Saone), and cut to pieces a large 
number of them, belonging to the tribe or pagus of the 
Tigurini. 1 Following up the march of the main body, he 
pursued them through the land of the iEduans, defeated them 
a second time in the neighbourhood of Bibracte, and completed 
their destruction within the borders of the Lingones, where 
the remnant of this formidable host was compelled to sur¬ 
render at discretion. 

This first campaign is memorable not only for the ability 
and boldness with which Cmsar pushed forward into the heart 
of Gaul, to a distance of more than 150 miles from the frontier 
of the Roman province; but still more from the picture it 
presents to us, by an eye-witness and an observer of first-rato 
intelligence, of one of those great national movements, such 
as we read of in earlier times among the Gauls, and which 
became so frequent among the German and Slavonian nations 
before the close of the Roman Empire. The Helvetians left 
home (according to documents found in their camp and cited 
by Caesar) to the number of 368,000 souls, including men, 
women and children. Less than a third of thfese (about 
110,000) returned to their native country after their final 


• Gass. B. G. i. L 

1 The Helvetians were at this timo 
divided into four principal pagi or 
cantons, of which the Tigurini were 
one; another, the pagus Vorbigeuus, 
is also mentioned by Caesar (B. G. i. 
27); tbe names of the other two are 
unknown, but tbe hypothesis adopled 
by Walckenaer (Gtfogr. da Gaulw, 
vol. i. p. 311), and favoured by Dr. 
Long, that they were the tribes men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (iv. n. 183, vii. p. 283), 
under the names of the Ambrones and 


Toiigeni or Tugcni, os taking part in 
tbe invasion of the Cimbri, is certainly 
plausible enough. Both names sub¬ 
sequently disappear from history. 

The neighbouring tribes of tho 
Baurad, Boii, Tulingi, and Latovici 
joined the Helvetians in this move¬ 
ment, but are expressly distinguished 
from them (ibid. v. 29). Of these tho 
Rauraci certainly dwelt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Basic: the Boii came from 
Noricum (Cass. 1. c.); the other two 
arc unknown. 
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defeat. 2 Yet their chiefs appear to have found no difficulty 
in moving this unwieldy mass across a large part of Gaul, and 
had it not been for the intervention of Ctcsar, there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have successfully effected 
their original project of a national emigration. 

§ 3. Cicsar’s second campaign (in the same year with the 
preceding, B.c. 58) brought him in contact with a still more 
formidable enemy. For some time previously to his arrival 
the Gauls had suffered severely from the incursions of the 
German tribes beyond the Rhine: and one of these German 
leaders, a chieftain named Ariovistus, 3 had succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing himself in possession of a large portion of the territory 
of the Scquani, while fresh swarms of invaders had either 
already crossed the Rhine, or were assembling on its banks 
with a view to occupy the more fertile and better cultivated 
lands on the other side of it. In this state of things the 
Gaulish chiefs implored the succour of Cresar, who imme¬ 
diately took advantage of the opening: and after a fruitless 
pretence of negotiation, attacked and defeated Ariovistus in 
the plains of Upper Alsace, about 50 miles from the Rhine. 4 
The slaughter was immense; the remains of the German army 
wore driven across the river; and for some time all attempts 
on their part to recross it in this direction were effectually 
checked. 5 


* Cans. B. G. L 29. The statement 
that ouly 92,000 of tho original emi¬ 
grants—just a fourth of the whole— 
vrero cupubic of bearing arms, dhows 
how largo a proportion of women and 
children took part in a migratory move¬ 
ment of this character. 

* Ariovistus is called by some modem 
writers, king of tko Sucvi, but he is 
never so termed by Ctcsar, who styles 
him simply a “king of the Germans’* 
(rex Gcnnanorurn, B. G. i. 31). Tlio 
forecs under his command were a mixed 
multitude from a number of German 
tribes, wbo appear to have flocked 
around his standard for the sake of 
gain. The enumeration of these tribes 


in c. 51 docs not seem to imply that 
tiro Suevi wore in any predominant 
numbers. 

* The site of this battle cannot be 
determined with any precision. Tho 
statement that the routed Germans 
fled from the field for about fifty miles 
to tho hanks of the Rhino (e. 53 extr.), 
does not prove that this was the shortest 
distance to that river. But it renders 
it improbable that it was fought so 
n«-ar tho Rhino ub the silo between 
Miilhnu<cn ami Thann which is fixed 
upon by tho Emperor Napoleon (INs- 
toire de Jules Cesar, vol. ii. p. 86). 

‘ thus. B. G. i. 37-M. 
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The political consequences of this victory were immense. 
It may be said to have practically decided for centuries the 
question whether Gaul should become a Roman province or 
be subjected to its German neighbours. It is at the same time 
interesting to the geographer as the first occasion on which a 
Koman army ever came in sight of the Rhine—that great 
river that was to form for so long a period the much contested 
barrier between them and the barbarians. 

§ 4. The campaigns of the following year (b.c. 57) were 
spread over a much wider field. After the close of his opera¬ 
tions in the preceding year Crnsar had established the winter 
quarters of his legions in the land of the Sequani, instead of 
withdrawing them within the limits of the Koman province: 
a step which was justly regarded by the Gauls as a sign of his 
intention to subdue the whole country. 6 The consequence 
was that all the tribes of the Belgre, who at this period 
occupied the whole region north of the Seine and Marne, 
combined together to expel the Roman intruders. 7 The Remi 
alone adhered to the Roman cause, and w r ith the assistance of 
the intelligence furnished by them, and the support in arms of 
the iEduans, Ceesar was able to carry the war at once into 
the enemy’s territory. He crossed the river Axona (Aisne), 
defeated the combined forces of the Belgians who had attacked 
his camp, reduced in succession the Suessiones, Bellovaci and 
Ambiani; and followed up his advantage by a decisive defeat 
of the Nervii, the most formidable and warlike of all the 
Belgian tribes. The Aduatuci, who occupied the country 
about the confluence of the Sambro and Meuse, were the last 
to oppose the Roman general in arms, but their capital city 
or stronghold was taken after a short siege, and its fall was 
followed by the submission of all the remaining Belgian 
tribes. 

While Caesar himself was thus engaged in the north of 
Gaul, he had detached P. Crassus with a single legion to the 


* Chjs. B. 0. ii. 1. 


* Sco Nolo A, p. 1S5. 
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regions bordering on the Western Ocean. His lieutenant was 
apparently favourably received, and was able to announce the 
submission and friendly disposition of the tribes known to the 
Gauls by the name of Armoricans, who occupied Brittany and 
the west of Normandy. These comprised the Yeneti, Osismii, 
Curiosolitfe, Unelli, Esuvii, Aulerci and Kedones. The nations 
along the course of the Loire, the Namnetes, Andes, Turones, 
and Carnutes were equally favourable: P. Crassus took up his 
winter quarters among the Andes, 8 while other legions were 
stationed among the Turones and Carnutes, and Ctcsar himself 
repaired to Italy for the winter in the belief that the whole of 
Gaul was effectually subdued.® 

A few months sufficed to show the futility of this confidence. 
Already before the middle of the winter Servius Galba, who 
had been dispatched with a single legion to keep in order the 
Alpine tribes in the upper valley of the Ithonc—the Nantuates, 
Veragri and Seduni, was attacked in his winter quarters, and 
though he repulsed the assailants with loss, he was compelled 
to abandon the intention of wintering at Octodurus (Martigny) 
where he had first taken up his quarters, and descend into 
the more tranquil regions on the Lake of Geneva. The 
object of Caesar in posting one of his legions in these moun¬ 
tain regions was to secure the passage of the Pennine Alps 
(the Great St. Bernavd)—a pass which was already frequented 
by traders, though exposed to many dangers and subject to 
heavy exactions from the tribes who occupied it. 1 This pur¬ 
pose was for the time wholly frustrated: and we hear nothing 
of its resumption by Ciesar during his Gaulish wars. 

§ 5. In the following spring, b.c. 56, a much more formidable 
danger arose among the Armorican tribes in the north-west of 
Gaul, which had been lately reduced to submission by P. Crassus. 


• It wns doubtless on this occasion 
that P. Crassus collected the infor¬ 
mation concerning the Cussitcridcs or 
Tin Islands, which is referred to hy 
Strabo (iii. 5. § 11). 

• Cass. B. G. it. 35. 


1 “ Causa mittendi fuit, quod iter per 
Alpcs, quo magno cum periculo, mag- 
nisqne cum portoriis mercatores iro 
oonsuarant, patefieri volcbat” (jB. G. 

iii. 1). 
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These tribes, finding that what the Romans aimed at was not 
merely nominal submission, but real subjection, conspired 
together with the view of expelling the invader. They were 
essentially a maritime people, especially the Veneti, who held 
the chief control over the neighbouring seas, having many ships 
of large size, with which they traded to Britain, and by the 
habit they had acquired of navigating these stormy seas, had 
attained a complete monopoly of the commerce of the adjoining 
regions. 3 With them were united the auxiliary squadrons 
of the other Armorican states already alluded to; but besides 
these they obtained assistance from tbo more distant Morini 
and Menapii, and drew succours from the opposite island of 
Britain—the name of which here appears for the first time in 
Roman history. 3 

The war was long protracted and laborious; principally owing 
to the nature of the country, which is admirably described by 
Caesar. The land of the Veneti—the present department of the 
Morbihan—was low and rocky, intersected by shallow inlets of 
the sea, on the promontories and tongues of land between which 
their towns were situated, in positions almost inaccessible by 
land, and difficult of approach by sea on account of the shoals 
and rocks, and rapid alternations of the titles, to which the 
Romans were little accustomed. It was not till towards the 
end of the summer that Cajsar was able to assemble a fleet 
capable of coping with that of the Veneti and their allies, who 
were able to put to sea with not less than 220 ships, fully 
manned and equipped, and far superior in size and strength 
to those that the Romans could bring against them. 4 The 
account given by Cccsar of the ships used by the Veneti is 
remarkable, and shows an advance in navigation far beyond 
that usually ascribed to these semi-barbarous nations. They 
were of large size, rising so high out of the water that 
the Romans could hardly assail them with missiles, and even 
when they raised turrets on their galleys these did not equal 


s Coes. B. G. iii. 8. 
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in height the poops of the Gaulish ships. At the same time 
they were built wholly of solid oak, so that the beaks of the 
galleys made very little impression upon them. Their sails 
were made of hides or leather to withstand the violence of the 
gales in these seas, and their anchors were fastened with chains 
instead of cables. 6 The Roman fleet was composed in part of 
long ships or galleys built in the Loire expressly for the occa¬ 
sion, partly of vessels furnished by the Gaulish tribes, of the 
Pictones and Santones who adhered to the Roman alliance.* 
But the courage and skill of Decimus Brutus, who commanded 
it, triumphed over all the advantages of the enemy, and he 
defeated the allied fleet in a decisive action with such loss, 
that it was immediately followed by the submission of the 
Veneti and of all their maritime allies. 

The other operations of tho year were of comparatively little 
importance. But while Caesar was engaged in the war with 
the A rmoricans, his lieutenant P. Crassus had reduced to sub¬ 
jection almost the whole of Aquitania, extending—as the term 
is used by Cicsar—from the Garonne to the Pyrenees. A few 
mountain tribes alone remained in arms, whom he was deterred 
by the lateness of the season from following into their rugged 
fastnesses. 1 Caesar himself before the close of the season made 
an expedition against the distant nations of the Morini and 
the Menapii, who had made no signs of submission, but they 
retreated before his approach into tho vast forests and marshes 
with which their country was almost wholly covered, into 
which he found it impracticable to pursue them. 8 

§ 6. At the close of this third year’s campaign, as remarked 
by Dr. Mcrivale, “the only members of the Gaulish race 
who retained their liberty were the mountain tribes of the 
Pyrenees and the amphibious wanderers of the Waal and the 
Scheldt.” 9 But Caesar did not want employment for his 
legions, and the campaign of the following year (b.c. 55) was 


* Cccsar, B. G. iii. 18,14. 

• Ibid. 9, 11. 

1 Ibid. 20-27. 


• Ibid. 28, 20. 
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rendered memorable as the first occasion on which the Roman 
arms were carried across the Rhine into Germany, and across 
the sea into Britain. 

The occasion for the former enterprise was furnished in the 
first instance by the Germans themselves. The Usipetes and 
Tencteri, two German tribes that had occupied a territory on 
the right bank of the Rhine, in the lower part of its course, 1 
finding themselves hard pressed by the powerful nation of the 
Suevi, who were gradually extending themselves to the west, 
and subduing or expelling all the tribes that lay between them 
and the Rhine, had crossed that river and established them¬ 
selves in the territory of the Mcnapii. Hence they spread 
without difficulty into the adjoining regions, and were ex¬ 
tending their incursions on every side when Ccesar arrived in 
that part of Gaul, and after a brief negotiation attacked and 
defeated them between the Meuse and the Rhine, driving 
them with great slaughter into the one river or the other. 
But a large body of their cavalry succeeded in making their 
escape across the Rhine, and took refuge in the land of the 
Sugambri, 2 who made common cause with the fugitives, and 
refused the demands of Caesar to deliver them up, alleging 
that the Romans had no right to interfere beyond the Rhine. 
At the same time the Ubians, the only people on the right 
bank of that river who had entered into friendly relations with 
Rome, entreated Caesar to cross the Rhine with a view to strike 
terror into the Suevi and their allies. He in consequence con¬ 
structed a bridge across the river—a work which was accom¬ 
plished with marvellous celerity, being completed within ten 
days from its first commencement 3 —and passed it with his 

* toes. B. 0. iv. 1. Both these names brated bridgo cannot be determined, 
hero appear for the first time, but but it may be fixed within definite 
are afterwards repeatedly mentioned limits. The history of the campaign, 
during the wars of the Romans with combined with the natural geography 
the Germans. They were on this oc- of tho country, and the course of the 
easion effectually driven out of Gaul, river, leave no doubt that it must be 
and never again crossed the Rhine. placed between Coblcntz and Ander- 

* See note to next pap. nach, probably in the neighbourhood 

3 B. G. iv. 18. The exact place of Ncuwicd (sec Ukert, Germania 

where toeaar constructed this cele- p. 18, note). 
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whole army. But the Suevi and Sugambri, on the first intelli¬ 
gence of the construction of the bridge, had withdrawn into 
the interior of the vast forests with which their territories 
abounded. Thither Ceesar did not think lit to follow them, 
and after laying waste the lands of the Sugambri near the 
river he contented himself with this demonstration, and re¬ 
crossed the bridge, after having spent only eighteen days on 
German soil. 4 

§ 7. He had previously made up his mind to undertake an 
expedition against Britain; an enterprise to which he was pro¬ 
bably urged more by the desire of the fame to be earned by 
being the first Boman general to set foot in that remote and 
little-known island, than by any hope of real advantage. The 
summer was indeed so far advanced that he could not look for 
any great results, and he took with him only two legions, 
intending this first expedition, if we may trust his own account, 
rather as a mere reconnaissance than as a serious invasion. 
Sailing from the Portus Itius, a seaport on the coast of the 
Morini, 5 which afforded the shortest passage into the island, 
he crossed the Straits of Dover, and succeeded in effecting a 
landing in the face of the enemy, probably in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Deal.® But he scarcely penetrated at all into the 
interior, his cavalry, which had sailed from a different port, 
having failed in accomplishing their passage, while bis fleet 
suffered severely from a storm, accompanied by the unwonted 
phenomenon of spring tides. Under these circumstances he 
determined to return to the mainland; and contented himself 
with repulsing an attack of the Britons on his camp, which was 
followed by a pretence of submission on the part of some of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

§ 8. The very imperfect success of this first attempt only 
stimulated him to make greater efforts in the following spring 


4 Ibid. 19. This is the first occasion 
on which tho Sugambri or Sioambri, 
the name of whom was afterwards so 
familiar to the Romans—tho “erode 
gaudontes Sicambri” of Horaco— 


appear in history. They dwelt at this 
period on the right bunk of the Rhine, 
north of the Dbii. 

• See Note B, p. 136. 

* Sou Note 0, p. 137. 
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(B.a 54). He caused a large number of ships to be built for the 
express purpose of the invasion, and assembled not less than 
600 such vessels, besides 28 ships of war. T With this great 
fleet, on board of which he carried five complete legions and 
2000 cavalry, 8 he effected the passage of the Straits without 
any loss, and landed at the same place as the year before, but 
this time without opposition, the natives having withdrawn 
into the interior at the sight of so formidable an armament. 
His first action was fought on the banks of a river about twelve 
miles from the sea-coast : 9 thence he pushed on into the interior 
of the island as far as the more important river Tamesis 
(Thames), which bounded the territory of Cassivellaunus, king 
or chief of the Trinobantes. This chieftain had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the British forces, but appears to 
have abandoned the defence of the maritime districts as hope¬ 
less, and withdrew at once across the Thames, the line of which 
he hoped to defend against the invader. Crnsar reached that 
river at a distance of about 80 miles from the sea, at a spot 
which, according to the information which he had received, 
was the only one where the stream was fordable: 1 he here suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing liis passage and capturing a “ town ” or 
stronghold of Cassivellaunus not far distant. 3 This was the 
farthest point to which he penetrated. Several of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes hastened to send deputies and make overtures 
of submission, 3 and their example, after a short time, was fol¬ 
lowed by Cassivellaunus himself. Caesar, apprehensive lest the 
war should be protracted until the close of the summer, and 
desirous of returning to Gaul, admitted them to favourable 
terms, and contented himself with demanding hostages and the 
imposition of a nominal tribute. 4 

The military operations in Gaul during the remainder of the 
season had no especial interest in a geographical point of view. 


1 Cffia. B. G. v. 2. 

• lb. 8. 

• Probably Hie Stour, which flows 
by Canterbury aud Kichborough. 


1 See Note D, p. 138. 

* See Note E, p. 139. 

* Sco Note F, p. 139 
4 Ibid. v. 22. 
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The revolt of the German, or semi-German, tribes of the 
Eburones and Treveri, though they succeeded in cutting oft’ 
one division of his army under Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 
culeius Cotta, and gravely endangering two others, was un¬ 
successful, and failed in producing any permanent result. 
Crcsar had judiciously posted all his legions, with a single 
exception, in the territory of the Belgians (in the wider sense 
of the word): this being apparently the only part of Gaul 
where he expected any outbreak. He himself took up his 
winter quarters at Saraarobriva (Amiens), which appears to 
have been one of the most considerable towns in those 
regions. 

§ 9. The conquest of Gaul was however still far from being 
complete, and the three following campaigns (b.c. 53, 52, and 
51), were all employed in putting down insurrections of the 
native tribes that combined in defence of their liberties before 
they were finally compelled to acquiesce in their subjection to 
the Roman yoke. The first of these was principally confined 
to the Belgian, or rather German, tribes of the Treveri and 
Eburones, and the assistance sent them from beyond the 
Rhine, from the powerful nation of the Suevi, led Cresar to 
cross that river for the second time. His passage was effected 
on this occasion a little higher up than before, but in the same 
part of its course. He did not penetrate any farther into the 
interior than on the previous occasion. He was received in a 
friendly manner by the Ubii, whose territory immediately 
adjoined the Rhine ; but found that the Suevi had retired on 
his approach to the farthest limits of their territory, where a 
vast forest, called by Crnsar the Silva Bacenis, separated them 
from the Cherusci 5 on the east; and hither he judged it im- 


4 D. O. vi. 10. This is the first 
mention of the name of the Cherusci, 
afterwards so fnmiliar to the Romans 
during thoir long wars in Germany. 
They appear to have dwelt at this time 
between tho Wescr and tlio Elbe. Tho 
forest callod by Ctcsur Iktccuis (a name 


not found in lator writers), which he 
describes as “silva infinita mognitu- 
dino” would therefore correspond to 
tho Harz and the range of the Touto- 
burger Wald, on the borders of West¬ 
phalia. 
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prudent to follow them. He therefore withdrew a second time 
across the Rhine, after a brief stay on the German side of the 
river.* Nevertheless, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
collect many interesting particulars concerning the nations, 
inhabitants, and natural productions of Germany, with which 
the Romans now for the first time became acquainted. 7 

§ 10. The following campaign (B.c. 52), in which the 
standard of revolt was raised by Vercingetorix, at the head of 
the Arverni, and was followed by a general defection of almost 
all the Gaulish tribes—even the faithful iEdui being carried 
away by the contagion of example to join in the movement— 
was in a political sense one of the most important of all, and 
never did the military genius of Caesar show itself more con¬ 
spicuously : but his movements were confined within the limits 
of Gaul itself, and he had no occasion to carry his arms beyond 
the districts with which he was already acquainted. Hence the 
operations of this year, interesting as they are in a military and 
topographical point of view, cannot be considered as having con¬ 
tributed materially to the extension of geographical knowledge. 

The same remark applies to the desultory hostilities of the 
following year (b.c. 51), which were confined to successive par¬ 
tial revolts in different parts of Gaul—among the Bellovaci 
and Treveri in Belgium, and among the Pictones and adjacent 
tribes in the west. The last blow was given to this final move¬ 
ment by the reduction of Uxellodunum, a fortress of great 
natural strength, 8 in which the last of the rebel leaders had 
taken refuge. The capture of this stronghold may bo said to 
have completed the conquest of Gaul. From this time the 
whole country from the Rhone and the Rhine to the Western 


• Cass. B. 0. vi. 9,10, 20. 

’ Ibid. 21-28. 

■ The position of Uxellodunum may 
bo now considered us established bc- 
yondu doubt. It occupied a hill, now un¬ 
inhabited, called the Pay d'Issolu, near 
the north bank of the Dordogne, within 
the limits of tho district still culled 
Quercy, a uiuuc derived from thut of j 


the Cadurci, its ancient inhabitants— 
but near the frontiers of the Limousin. 
This site, which was first suggested by 
D’Anville (Notice de la Gaulc, p. 729), 
and adopted by Thierry (Hint, de* 
Gauloit, voL iiL p. 220), bos been fully 
confirmed by researches mode on the 
spot by order of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. (Sec bis Vie de Qfmr, vol. il p. 343.) 
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Ocean, passed, without any further attempt at resistance, under 
the ordinary administration of a Roman province, and rapidly 
acquired, in all but the remotest districts, a strong tincture 
of Roman civilization. 

§ 11. With regard to Gaul itself the effect of these succes¬ 
sive campaigns of Julius Ciesar was to bring the whole of that 
great country within the domain of definite geographical 
knowledge. For the vague ideas and arbitrary assumptions of 
previous authors were substituted the distinct and clear state¬ 
ments of an able observer and remarkably lucid writer. Our 
good fortune in possessing the original work in its integrity 
renders this contrast still more striking to us, and in esti¬ 
mating the results thus obtained we must bear in mind that 
had we possessed in like manner the complete works of some 
of the Greek writers, especially Polybius and Posidonius, we 
should probably have found that they possessed, though in a 
somewhat vague and imperfect form, a knowledge of many 
nations, as well as physical features of the country, that are now 
for the first time found mentioned in the pages of Caesar. 

But whatever allowance may require to be made on this 
account, it is certain that Caesar's own record of his observa¬ 
tions and operations in Gaul must have formed for the Romans, 
as well as for ourselves, the first foundation of all accurate 
knowledge of that country. The brief geographical summary 
with which he opens his work states clearly the ethnological 
division of the country into three portions, the inhabitants of 
which, as he distinctly tells us, differed from one another in 
language, institutions, and laws. These were the Aquitani 
in the south, the Belgce in the north, and the Celts or Gauls 
proper in the intermediate portion. Their boundaries also are 
clearly marked, the Gauls being separated from the Aquitani 
by the river Garumna or Garonne, and from the Belg© by 
the Seine and Marne, and here, as well as in other passages, 
we find him well acquainted with all the principal rivers 
which, in the case of Gaul especially, form the leading 
features in the physical geography of the country. Not only 
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are the Seine, Loire, and Garonne repeatedly mentioned in 
his Commentaries, but their tributaries, the Marne (Matrona), 
the Aisne (Axona), and the Allier (the Elaver), were equally 
well known to him. He describes also clearly the course of 
the mountain ranges of the Cevennes (Mons Cebenna), the 
Jura, and the Yosges (Vosegus), as well as the great forest 
tract of the Ardennes (Silva Arduena), which at that period 
constituted so important a natural feature in the north of 
Gaul.® His repeated campaigns in Belgium rendered him 
familiar not only with the course of the Rhine and the Meuse 
(Mosa), 1 but with those of the Sombre (Sabis), the Scheldt 
(Scaldis), and even the Waal (Vacalus), which he correctly 
describes as a branch of the Rhine, flowing into the Meuse. 2 
But his knowledge of the island of the Batavi, which ho con¬ 
ceived to be intercepted between the two rivers, was derived 
only from hearsay, and was necessarily imperfect 
§ 12. Still more complete and accurate was his knowledge 
of the different nations and tribes that inhabited the country 
at the time of its conquest Here his position gave him ad¬ 
vantages which no ordinary geographer would have possessed : 
and where he enumerates the nations that on different occa¬ 
sions combined in arms against him, with the force of their 
several contingents, or that successively submitted to his yoke, 
we may feel confident that his lists are based on authentic 
materials. Such lists are found, of tho Helvetians and their 
allies in the first book, of the Belgic tribes in the second, of 
the Armorican nations and the Aquitanian tribes in the third, 
and a more general enumeration, comprising all the principal 
populations of Gaul in the seventh book, when they formed a 
general league under Vercingetorix. An examination of these 
lists is one of the most satisfactory things in ancient geo- 


* His statement of its oxtent—that 
it oovered a apace of more than 500 
miles in length, from the Rhino and 
the borders of the Trcveri, to the con¬ 
fines of tho Norvii and the Remi—is 
indeed in any case a great exagge¬ 
ration ; but ho hero doubtless followed 


some vague popular estimate. B. G. 
v. S, vi. 29. 

1 It must bo moro chance that tlio 
name of the Moselle does not occur in 
tho Commentaries. 

* B. G. iv. 10. 
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graphy: the greater part of the names are recognized at once 
from their having continued down to a recent period to give 
name to the provinces or districts where they dwelt, or being 
still retained in those of their chief towns. A comparatively 
small number only have disappeared, and these for the most 
part were either obscure or insignificant tribes, or, as in the 
case of the German races in Belgium, have been effaced by 
the continual waves of invasion that have swept over that 
part of Gaul. 

In many cases also the towns may readily be identified 
from their preserving the names of the tribes to which they 
belonged, while in others they retained the same names under 
tho Roman Empire, and are therefore well known. Such was 
the case (among others) with Avaricum (Bourges), Agcdincum 
(Sens), Genabum (Orleans), and Lutetia (Paris), the position 
of which upon an island in the Seine is distinctly noticed. 3 

It is a fact peculiar to the geography of Gaul that in the 
great majority of cases the chief towns of the several tribes 
gradually lost their own separate appellations, and were known 
only by those of the tribes to which they belonged. Thus 
Samnrobriva, the capital of the Ambiani, became Ambiani, 
whence its modem name of Amiens; Avaricum of the 
Bituriges in like manner passed into Bourges; Noviodunum 
of the Suessiones into Soissons, and so in numerous other 
instances. In all these cases, however, the change can be 
readily followed: and no doubt can exist as to tho identifica¬ 
tion of tho cities, which have continued to occupy the sites of 
the original capitals. 

The case is otherwise with the great strongholds of the 
Gauls at Gergovia and Alesia, both of which sites were sub¬ 
sequently abandoned, when their strength as fortresses had 
ceased to be of value. Both of them, however, can fortu¬ 
nately be identified beyond a doubt: the hill of Gergovia 
having always retained its original name, though uninhabited; 


* B. G. Vil. 57. 
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while that of Alesia is still marked by the village of Alise 
Stc. Reine, in a commanding position on Mont Auxois, about 
12 miles from Montbard. It is probable also that Bibracte, 
repeatedly mentioned by Caesar as the capital of the iEdui, 
and commonly identified with the Roman city of Augusto- 
dunum (Autun), really occupied a much stronger and more 
elevated position on the hill called Mont Bcuvray, some dis¬ 
tance further west. 4 Uxellodunum, though a site of great 
natural strength, does not appear to have ever been a town of 
much importance. 

§ 13. But if we are struck with the accuracy, as well as the 
extent, of Caesar’s information concerning Gaul—a country 
which ho had traversed in all directions during a space of 
ten years—the case is very different with regard both to Britain 
and Germany. In some respects indeed the information ob¬ 
tained by Caesar with respect to these two countries was even 
a more valuable addition to the stock of geographical know¬ 
ledge previously existing than his contributions to that of 
Gaul. For the notions concerning them to be derived from 
any earlier sources were so utterly vague and unsatisfactory, 
that the amount of knowledgo ho was able to collect upon the 
subject—imperfect as it was—was of the highest value, as 
supplying at least a certain portion of definite and trustworthy 
fact. He himself tells us that when ho attempted to gather 
information concerning Britain from the Gaulish traders who 
were in the habit of visiting the island, he was unable to learn 
what were its magnitude and dimensions, by what nations it 
wus inhabited, or even what were the largest and most com¬ 
modious ports. 6 Considering that an extensive trade was 
undoubtedly carried on between the two countries, and 


* Soc D’Anville, Notice de la Qaule , 
p. 156; Mid a note to Napoleon’s Vie 
do CXsar, vol. it p. 67. 

* B. 0. iv. 20. “ Itaquo vocatis ail 
so undiquo morcatoribus, neque quanta 
csset insula) magnitude, neque quie 
out quant® nationos incolerent, neque 
qnom u*um belli haborent ant quibus 


institutis uterentur, neque qui ossent 
ad majorum nnvium multitudincm 
idonei portns, reporiro poternt." 

A passage that is instruotivo a a allow¬ 
ing the difficulty of procuring inform¬ 
ation from such sources, and tho con¬ 
sequent uncertainty of all statements 
derived from them. 
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that the southern or maritime districts of the island were 
inhabited by tribes of Belgian origin, who retained the names 
of the parent races from which they had sprung, 0 and pre¬ 
served at least some degree of political connection with them, 
it is impossible to doubt that this ignorance was in part 
assumed; but it serves clearly to prove the difficulty of 
obtaining such information, and fully accounts for the vague 
character of the reports circulated by previous writers. 

§ 14. Caesar himself did not, as we have seen, advance far 
beyond the Thames : he landed on both occasions at the same 
point, and returned to it again to re-embark for Gaul. His 
opportunities of personal observation were therefore very 
limited, and he does not appear to have held personal inter¬ 
course with any of the more important nations of the island, 
except the people of Cantium or Kent—who were, as he remarks, 
by far the most civilized people in the country, and differed but 
little from their neighbours in Gaul—and the Trinobantes, 
who occupied a tract north of the Thames, probably com¬ 
prising the modern counties of Essex and Hertfordshire. His 
information concerning the tribes of the interior was there¬ 
fore derived chiefly from hearsay; as was necessarily the case 
with his general geographical notices. He describes the 
island 7 as of triangular form, one of the angles being formed 
by the projecting point of Kent (Cantium), another by a pro¬ 
montory extending towards the south, in the direction of 
Spain. The coast between these two, which faced that of 
Gaul, was about 500 miles in length. The west coast, opposite 
to which lay Hibernia, was said to be about 700 miles in 
extent; while the third, which faced the north (north-east) 
was not less than 800 miles. Hibernia 8 was estimated at about 


« B. O. v. 12. 

» Ibid. v. IS. 

• ‘ 4 Alterum vergit ad Hisponiam at¬ 
one occidentem solcm; qua ex parte eet 
Hibernia, dimfdio minor, ut rostimatur, 
quam Brilannia.” Ibid. This is the 
lirst mention in any extant author of 
the name of Hibernia, though there 
can l» no doubt that the name at least 


was known to the RomanB long before, 
as was that of Ierne to the Greeks. 

The expression of “ vorgit ad Hispa- 
niam" is very singular; but would 
seem to imply that ho conceived tlio 
position of Britain somewhat in the 
same manner that Strabo did ; though 
he distinctly placed Ireland to thoi*?*f 
of it, and not to the north. 
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two-thirds of the size of Britain, from which it was separated 
by a strait of about the same width as that from Britain to 
Gaul. Midway between the two was an island called Mona: 
besides which, numerous other islands were scattered around the 
principal one, in some of which it was asserted that at the 
winter solstice there was continuous night for thirty days. 9 Of 
this Caesar could get no definite account, but he ascertained by 
observations instituted on purpose with water-clocks that even 
in the parts of Britain visited by himself, the nights at that 
season (the lato summer) were shorter than in Gaul. 1 Tho 
climate was algo more temperate, and the cold in winter less 
severe. 

It is remarkable tliat no allusion is found in the Commen¬ 
taries, either in this passage or elsewhere, to the celebrated 
Cassiterides or Tin Islands, in connection with Britain, though 
it cannot bo doubted that it was the richness of Cornwall in 
this respect that led to the extensive trade with Britain carried 
on by the Veneti from Bretagne; who probably transported 
the ore from thence to the mouth of the Loire. 2 Caesar was 
erroneously informed that tin (plumbum album) was found in 
the interior of Britain 3 —a statement which, if it were not 
intended to mislead, can only l>e ascribed to the ignorance of 
the Belgian tribes in the south-east of the island concerning 
the remote comer in the south-west. Pearls, which had been 
supposed to be produced in Britain in large quantities, were 
found to be in fact neither large nor of fine quality. 4 

§ 15. Still more imperfect was the acquaintance possessed 


• Ibid. It is evident that this is 
only a reappearance of tho confused 
traditions about Thule; but from tho 
expression of 0MW (do quibus insulia 
nonnulli tcripteru.nl) it Boems that ho 
is here referring; to tho statements of 
earlier authors (Greek or Latin) rather 
than to anything he heard in the 
country. 

1 “ Nos nihil do oo pcrcontationibns 
reperiebamus, nisi eerUs ox aqua mon- 
auris breriorca esse quam in oontinenti 


noctea videbnmus.” Ibid. 

7 Tho information on this subject 
collected by P. Crassus has boon already 
roferred to (rcc Noto 8, to p. 115). 

* “ Nascitur ibi plumbum album in 
mediternineiB regionibus,'’ v. 12. 

4 Tho British pearls aro not alluded 
to by Caesar, though asserted by some 
later writers to bo one of the tempta¬ 
tions that induced him to attempt tho 
conquest of the island. (Suet. Cma. 
47. See Chapter XXIII. Note A.) 
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by Caesar with Germany, so far us it rested on personal obser¬ 
vation. Though he twice crossed the Rhine with an army, 
and might undoubtedly boast of being the first Roman general 
who ever set foot on German soil, he penetrated on each occa¬ 
sion but a very small distance into the interior, and has fur¬ 
nished us with no details of his operations. But from his 
alliance with the Ubians, who at this period occupied the right 
bank of the Rhine, as well as from the numerous German 
prisoners taken from Ariovistus, he appears to have had the 
means of obtaining information concerning the neighbouring 
tribes and nations, as well as the character of the country in 
general, of a more trustworthy character than would have been 
within the reach of any ordinary geographer. Thus we find all 
the principal tribes that he mentions—the Snevi, the Sugambri 
or Sicambri, the Usipetes and Tencteri, as well as the Ubii 
themselves, and the more distant Cherusci, all noticed under 
the same names by which they shortly afterwards reappear in 
history 8 : and though their limits and places of abode cannot 
be said to be distinctly indicated, this was inevitable, at a 
time when the leading geographical features of the country 
were os yet unknown, and there were no towns or fixed points 
to determine the locality of each tribe. 0 A very large part of 
Germany was undoubtedly at this period covered with primeval 
forests. Of these Czesar mentions two by name, the great 
Ilercynian Forest, which had already been known by name at 
least to Eratosthenes and Posidonius, and was reported to extend 
over a spaco of nine days’ journey in width, and more than 
sixty days’ journey in length : its extension in that direction 
being unknown. It began on the confines of the Helvetii and 


» Of tho tribes that had furnished 
thoir contingents to the oriny of Ario- 
vistus (B. G. i. Ml—tho names of which 
were doubtless learnt from tho cap¬ 
tives—the Triboeci, Vnngioues, and 
No metes, wore petty tribes dwelling on 
the left hank of tho Rhino: tho Snevi 
and Murootiuvnni are well-known Ger¬ 
man nations; while the TTarudes and 


Sednsii aro supposed to have como from 
more distant regions to tho north. 

• Cwsar did not penetrate far enough 
into tho interior to become acquainted 
with tiny of tho grout rivers—the Ems, 
tho Wcacr, and the Elbe—which nutu- 
rally figure so prominently in the 
subsequent wars of the Romans in 
Germany. 
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Rauraci (with the modem Black Forest) and thence continued 
along the northern bank of the Danube, to the confines of the 
Dacians and Anartians, 7 where it quitted the course of the 
river and turned to the north, into regions which had never 
been visited. 8 The other, to which he gives the name of Bacenis 
Silva, he describes as separating the Suevi from the Cherusci 
this evidently corresponds with the forest of the Harz, and that 
subsequently known as the Teutoburger Wald. 

§ 16. Cmsar’s account of the manners and habits of the 
Germans, 1 as distinguished from the Gauls, brief as it is, is 
clear and characteristic, and agrees well in its general features 
with that collected at a later period by Tacitus. His notices 
of the wild animals on the contrary that were found in the 
vast forests of Germany, were necessarily derived from hearsay, 
and are not unmixed with the same fables which we find still 
current in the days of Pliny. 

Of his ethnographical observations undoubtedly the most 
important is that in which he remarks that while the German 
races in his day were perpetually pressing upon the Gauls 
and tending to establish themselves across the Rhine, the 
contrary had previously been the case, and Gaulish tribes had 
formerly crossed the Rhine and established themselves on 
German territory. This accords well with the fact that we 
find at an earlier period races of Gaulish origin, the Boii, 
Taurisci, and others extending down the valley of the Danube 
even to the frontiers of Dacia and Illyricum. 2 

§ 17. The Civil Wars of the Romans, that preceded the 
final establishment of the Empire, from their being confined 
within the limits of the Roman dominions, were naturally 
little calculated to promote the extension of geographical 
knowledge. The only exception was the remarkable march 
of Cato from Cyrone to Utica, which would possess much 

’ Tliis mention of so obscure a people I tinned by any other author, 
as tho Anartians is very singular. A • Cms. B. 0. vi. 25. 
tribe of that name is found in the list * Itx vi. 10. 
given by Ptolemy (iii. 8, § 5) of the » lb. vi. 21-24. 

Dacian tril**, but they are not men* * Roc Chapter XVIII. p. 90. 
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interest for the geographer, had its details been preserved to 
us. But unfortunately these are wholly wanting. We learn 
only from Strabo that he marched round the Great Syrtis in 
thirty days from Berenice; 3 and if any reliance can be placed 
upon the poetical statement of Lucan, that he completed the 
whole march to the fertile districts of the Carthaginian terri¬ 
tory within two months: 4 a marvellous proof of the endurance 
and hardiness of the Roman soldiers. He was at the head of 
an army of more than 10,000 men, but we are not told what 
proportion of these he led in safety to join the army of Scipio 
in Africa. The exploit is certainly one of the most remarkable 
of its kind on record, and may well be compared with the march 
of Alexander through the deserts of Cedrosia. 5 


* “Ek Tavnjj rr)S W\«»s (Etpe^arjisc.) 
TpicuttxTTtuos irtCy -rtpitZZtvfft ttjv Xupriv 
Mdpxos K iraiy, teariyuv trrpa nat* irXtid- 
vwv ^ pvplety dt n4py 9u\ibv rwv 

vtipttwv x*P iy ' S8«u(r« Si iv 

ffaOtia. *al naipeuri. Strabo, xvii. S, p. 
836. This is tho only definite and 
trustworthy information that we pos¬ 
sess concerning this remarkable march. 
Plutarch furnishes scarcely any par¬ 
ticulars, while the bombastic descrip¬ 
tion of it in Lucau, to which it chiefly 
owes its celebrity, is as vague as it is 
inflated. The real distance from Bere¬ 
nice (Benghazi) to Capo Mcsurata, 
which forms tho western boundary of 
tho Syrtis, is, according to Dr. Barth, 
who himself performed tho journey, 
moro th in 105 German or 42(1 geo¬ 
graphical miles. Captain Beecney 
estimates it at 426 G. miles. Suabo 
himself in another passage states the 
circumference of tho Great Syrtis at 
8080 stadia (Bartil, Wandeningen, p. 
358; Bccchey’s Tripoli, p. 256). It is 
most probable that Strabo would reckou 
his march from one eiiy to another, or 
from Berenice to Leptis Magna, which 
is about 50 miles farther westward. 
Tho march from thence to tho Cartha¬ 
ginian territory would-offer compara¬ 
tively little difficulty. 

Mr. Merivale ha* boon misled hy tho 
confused narrative of Lucan into sup¬ 


posing that it was the Lesser Syrtis 
which alone was the scene of this 
erilous march, but the testimony of 
trabo is clear and explicit, and per¬ 
fectly consistent with the natural 
features of tho country. This lias 
unaccountably been overlooked by Mr. 
Long. 

4 Lucan, ix. 940. When Plutarch 
speaks of his traversing the sandy 
desert for seven days continuously 
( Cato , 56) he must clearly refer to 
some special portion of the march. 

* The same enterprise had indeed 
been successfully accomplished at a 
much earlier period by Ophelias, ruler 
of Cyrene, who in b.c. 808 conducted 
an army of Greek mercenaries from 
that city to the support of Agathocles 
in his war against Carthage. He 
also took two months on the mar«-h 
(Diodor. xx. 41, 42). I-Iis army was 
reported, us well as thst of Cato, to 
have suffered severely from venomous 
serpents. Absurdly exaggerated os are 
the tales concerning these found in the 
Greek and Roman writers, they are 
not altogether without foundation. 
Several species of snakes whoso bile is 
of a most deadly description are found 
in the sands of Northern Africa, espe¬ 
cially the African Cobra and the 
Cerastes or Horned Viper. Others 
attain to a large size. Dr. Barth in 
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§ 18. Hostilities were also carried on. upon the eastern 
frontier of the Roman Empire during the interval of repose 
that preceded the final contest between Antony and Octavian, 
and the operations of the former against the Parthians were 
attended with some successes and deserve a passing notice. 
The history of this war was written by his friend and com¬ 
panion Dellius, 8 whose work was used by Strabo, and appears 
to have thrown some additional light on the countries bor¬ 
dering on Armenia and Mesopotamia. But our knowledge of 
these campaigns is too imperfect to estimate their value in 
this respect. We learn however that, after the way had been 
cleared for him by the successes of his lieutenants, Ventidius 
and Canidius—the first of whom defeated the Parthians and 
drove them back across the Euphrates, while the second re¬ 
duced the Armenian king, Artavasdes, to submission, and even 
carried the Roman arms for the second time against the Iberians 
and Albanians 7 —he himself advanced at the head of a great 
army through Armenia, into Atropatene, a province hitherto 
unknown to the Roman arms, and which constituted a subordi¬ 
nate kingdom dependent upon the Parthian monarchy. Here 
he laid siege to a city called by Plutarch Pliraata, and by 
Dion Cassius Praaspa, which is described as a great city, in 
which the king of Media (Atropatene) had deposited his wives 
and children for security. 8 It was a fortress of great strength, 
and the efforts of Antony to reduce it proved ineffectual. 
Unfortunately its site is very imperfectly indicated. But it 
appears to be certainly the same place which is called by 
Strabo Vera,® and if this be the case it may probably be iden¬ 
tified with the remarkable mountain fortress now known as 


ono instance killed a snake between 
8 and 9 feet in length (p. 268); but no 
Buch gigantic monsters »s tbo Pythons 
and Boos of India arc known in Africa 
at the present day. 

* Strabo, xi. p. 523; Plut Anton. 
c. 25, 59. This is the same Dellius to 
whom Horace has addressed the well- 
known ode (Gnrm. ii. 8j. 


r Plut. Anton. 34; Dion Case. xlix. 
24. Plutarch oven asserts that Cani- 
dius on this occasion advanced as far 
as tbo Caucasus (&XP* T0 *’ KoswAnn* 
wpe>nA0«v), a statement that must doubt¬ 
less lie received with some allowance. 

• Plut. Anton. 38. 

• OCfpa. Strabo, xi 13, p. 528. Un¬ 
fortunately the text of Strabo in this 
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Takht-i-Suleiman, for which Sir H. Rawlinson has claimed the 
name of the Atropatenian Ecbatana. 1 Be this as it may, it is 
certain that Antony on this occasion carried the Homan arms 
in this direction farther than any preceding, or indeed than 
any subsequent, general. 

Having been compelled to abandon the siege, he commenced 
his retreat towards Armenia, but suffered severely from drought 
and thirst in traversing the arid plains of Atropatene (the 
modern Azerbijan), as well as from the continual harassing 
attacks of the Parthians. It was not till after twenty-seven 
days’ march, during which they were engaged in almost per¬ 
petual hostilities, and are said to have lost not less than 24,000 
men, that the Roman army reached the river Araxes, after 
crossing which they found themselves in safety, within the limits 
of a friendly country. 3 The distance from Phraata or Yera to the 
Araxes is given by Strabo, on the authority of Dellius, at 2400 
stadia, or 240 G. miles. Sir H. Rawlinson, who was himself 
well acquainted with the country, points out the accuracy with 
which the details of this march are given by Plutarch, evidently 
following the authority of Dellius: among other incidents the 
sufferings of the Roman soldiers were on one occasion greatly 
augmented by their coming to a stream of salt water which is 
undoubtedly the Aji, a river flowing a few miles to the north 
of Tabriz, the only one of this nature in all Azerbijan. 3 

On the other hand the route by which Antony had advanced 
into Atropatene is very obscurely indicated. Strabo indeed 
represents him as being purposely misled by the king of 


passage is corrupt, and it is impossible 
to determino tho connexion of thiB 
name with the preceding clause of tho 
sentence in which is found that of 
Gazaca, a well-known name, corre¬ 
sponding to the Armenian Gatidsak, a 
treasury. Groskurd, Kramer and O. 
Miillor consider the two names os 
referring to two distinct places—the 
one being the winter, the other the 
summer residence of the kings of Atro- 
pateno—and it is difficult to resist this 
conclusion. Sir H. Rawlinson, on the 


contrary, identifies the two, as merely 
different appellations of tho same place 
(Qeogr. Jourru l. c.). The namo of 
Gazaca occurs in Ptolemy and Am- 
mianus Morcellinus, as well as in 
Stcphanus of Byzantium: that of Yera, 
1 believe, is not found in any other 
writer. 

1 Rawlinson in Geogr. Journal, vol. 
x. p. 65, Ac. 

1 Plut Anion. 41-49; Dion Cass, 
xlix. 28-31. 

* Id. ibid. pp. 113-117. 
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Armenia, who caused him to take a circuitous and laborious 
route from the Euphrates instead of the more direct and easy 
one. 4 But this may well be doubted. The direct route from 
the Zeugma (at Bir) would have led him through the same 
country as had been traversed by Crassus, and exposed him to 
a repetition of the same disasters. By keeping to the moun¬ 
tains through Commagene, Sophene,and the southern provinces 
of Armenia, he avoided exposing himself to the attacks of the 
Parthian cavalry, while the alliance of the Armenian king 
secured his northern flank. Artavasdcs however, though at 
first acting as the ally of Antony, abandoned him in the time 
of his need—a defection for which the Eoman triumvir at a 
later period punished him by invading his kingdom and 
depriving him of the sovereignty. 8 

It is during this period that we find the first notice of the 
city of Palmyra, against which Antony detached a predatory 
expedition, on account of the wealth which the inhabitants 
were reported to have accumulated by their extensive com¬ 
mercial relations, with the Syrians on the one side, and the 
Parthian provinces on the other.® 


4 Strabo, xL 18, p. 524. 

* Plutarch, Ant. 50; Dion Caas. xlix. 
39, 40. On this occasion Antony 
advanced from Nicopolis in Lesser 
Armenia, and pushed on direct upon 


Artaxnta, tho Armenian capital, of 
which he mode himself master. 

* Appian, B. C. v. 9. This expe¬ 
dition appears to have taken place in 
B.C. 41. 
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NOTE A, p. 114. 

BELGIAN TRIBES. 

The enumeration on this occasion of the various Belgian tribes, 
and the forces they were able to muster, is a document of the 
highest interest, and furnishes the foundation for all inquiries into 
the geography of this part of Gaul. 

The nations mentioned by C&sar, most of whom can be deter¬ 
mined, and their site fixed with the greatest clearness, are as 
follows: 

The Bellovaci, whose capital city still retains the name of 
Beauvais. 

The Ambiani, whose name is still found in that of Amiens. 

The Atrebates who gave name to Artois and its capital of Arras. 

The Caletes whose name is still found in that of the Pays de 
Caux, the part of Normandy adjoining the sea, from the mouth of 
the Seine to that of the Bresle. 

The Vcliocasses in the Vexin, the district between the Beauvaisis 
and the Seine. 

The Veromandui in the Vermandois, a portion of Picardie around 
St. Quentin. 

The Suessiones in the diocese of Soissons. 

The Remi, who were in alliance with Caesar, in that of Reims. 

In all these cases the names alone suffice to fix the locality 
beyond dispute. In the case of the Nervii, the most powerful and 
warlike of all the Belgic trilres, the name lias disappeared, though 
still mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy: but their position is 
certain: they ocoupied the region of Hainault and the diocese of 
Catnbrai, extending eastward to the Sambre. In like manner the 
Morini held the sea-coast adjoining the Straits of Calais from the 
mouth of the Somme to the Scheldt, and the Menapii the still more 
northerly district about the mouths of the Scheldt and the Meuse. 

The Aduatuci were situated to the north of the Nervii, about the 
confluence of the Sambre and Mouse : their chief city is supposed, 
though on doubtful evidence, to have occupied the site of Namur. 

The Eburones must be placed to the north of these last, apparently 
in the district subsequently occupied by the Tungri (Tongres); 
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while the three nations associated with them by Cmsar as dis¬ 
tinctly German tribes (qui uno nomine Germani appellantur), the 
Condrusi, Cffirasi, and Ftcmani, are otherwise wholly unknown. 

The powerful nation of the Treveri (certainly a German tribe) 
did not take part with the Belgians on this occasion, but is 
repeatedly mentioned elsewhere in the Commentaries: they held 
apparently the wholo of the subsequent diocese of Treves, on each 
side of the Moselle, and extending to the loft bank of tho Rhine. 
The same was tho case with tho Mediomatrici, (Cues. B. G. iv. 10, 
vii. 75) whose name survives in the much abbreviated form of 
Metz, tho ancient diocese of which probably coincided with the 
limits of their territory. Tho Ubii at this time dwelt on the right 
bank of the Rhine, opposite to the Treveri. 


NOTE B, p. 119. 

c^sar’s passage from gaul to Britain. 

Both the point of departure, from which Caesar sailed on his 
expedition to Britain, and that where ho landed in the island, have 
been of late years made tho subject of much controversy. Mr. 
Long, who is the most recent writer that has examined tho ques¬ 
tion, arrives at the conclusion “ that it will never be settled 
whether Cinsar sailed from Wissant or from Boulogne." (Decline 
of the Roman Republic, voL iv. p. 433.) Without presuming to 
“ settle " the question, I may briefly state the reasons which in my 
opinion are decisive in favour of Wissant; tho conclusion adopted 
by D’Anvillo, Goss-ellin, Walckenaer, as well as more recently by 
M. de Saulcy. Caesar tells us that he selected the Portus Itius, os 
bis point of departure, because it was the most convenient passage 
to Britain, about thirty miles from the continent (quo ex portu 
commodissimum in Britanniam trajectum esse cognoverat, circiter 
milium passuum xxx a continent!. B. G. v. 2). Now Wissant is the 
nearest port to Britain, and was on that account much used in the 
middle ages. This was a point that could bo readily ascertained 
by a mere inspection of the coast. It is true that the distance is 
less than the 30 (Roman) miles stated by Caesar; but we huve 
repeatedly hud occasion to observe that the ancients had absolutely 
no means of determining distances at sea with any approach to 
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accuracy. The difference is inconsiderable: Wissant being about 
22 English or 23^ Roman miles from Dover: while Gesaoriacutn 
or Boulogne is nearly (if not quite) 30 English miles from Folke- 
stone, tho nearest point of the British coast. It is certain that 
after the Romaus had permanently established themselves in Gaul, 
and came to have frequent intercourse with Britain, Gessoriacum 
came to be the customary port of communication between the two : 
but if wo suppose this to be tho Portus Itius of Caesar we have to 
account for the change of name, of which we have no similar 
instance in regard to any other name mentioned in the Com¬ 
mentaries. 

I entirely concur with Mr. Long in believing the Icium or 
Itium Promontorium of Ptolemy (ii. 9, § 2) to be Cape Grisnez, the 
only headland of importance along this whole lino of coast, and 
which must in all ages have attracted attention; though tho 
geographer has in this case much misplaced its position. But if 
Cape Grisnez bo the promontory of Itium, the Portus Itius would 
1)0 naturally looked for in its immediate neighbourhood: and the 
name would suit much better with Wissant, which is barely 3 miles 
from Cape Grisnez, than with Boulogne which is nearly ten. 

For a fuller discussion of this subject I must refer my readers to 
Mr. Long’s article Itius Portus in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, and to his Appendix to his History , vol. iv. already cited, 
as well us to the work of M. F. de Saulcy (Les Campagnes de Jules 
Cesar dans les Gardes , Paris, 1862, pp. 125-224). Tho arguments on 
the other side are ably brought forward by Mr. Lewin (Invasion of 
Britain by Julius Caesar , 8vo., London, 1859). 


NOTE C, p. 119. 

LANDING OF CA2SAR IN BRITAIN. 

This point like that discussed in tho precoding note, uftcr 
having been regarded as a settled question by most English his¬ 
torians and topographers from Camden down to our own day, has 
of late been much disputed. It would far exceed the limits of a 
note to enter into the details of the controversy, for which I must 
again refer my reader’s to Mr. Long’s valuable History of the Decline 
of the Roman Republic, vol. iv. Appendix L, who has, in my opinion, 
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successfully refuted the arguments of those who contend that Cmsar 
must have landed to the westward of Dover, in the neighbourhood 
of Hythe or Lympne. The contrary seems certainly implied in 
tbe expression of Ctesar that, on his second voyage, when his ships 
had drifted with the tide, he found at dawn of day that he had left 
Britain behind him an his left (“ longius dolatus aestu orta luce sub 
sinistra Britanniam relictam conspexit,” v. 8). This passage is in 
my opinion decisive of the whole question. It is not only clearly 
intelligible, but appropriate and graphic (as Caesar’s language 
generally is) on the supposition that the fleet was carried through 
the Straits of Dover beyond the South Foreland, where the coast 
trends away to the north. The advocates of the opposite theory 
fail to give any intelligible explanation of it in accordance with 
their views. I will only add that the distance of 12 miles from 
the place of his landing to the river where the enemy first disputed 
his advance would just about bring him to the banks of the Stour. 
This question has also been fully investigated by M. F. de Saulcy, 
in the work cited in the previous note, who arrives at the conclusion 
that Cajsar sailed from Wissant and landed at Deal. 


NOTE D, p. 120. 

PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 

The precise spot at which Ctesar crossed the Thames has been a 
subject of much controversy, and cannot yet be said to be deter¬ 
mined with certainty. But it may be placed with reasonable 
assurance within narrow limits. It could not have been lower 
down than Kingston, because the tide comes up as far as Toddington, 
just below that town: and there ia no reason to place it higher up 
than Chertsey. At the present day the river is fordable at many 
points botween these towns, the most practicable of such fords 
being at Sunbury. But the name of Coway Stakes, still given to a 
spot on tbe north bank of the river, near the mouth of the Wey, 
and the tradition preserved by Bede, that the stakes still visible in 
his day in the river-bed wore those which had been driven in to 
prevent the passage of Ceesar, certainly give a strong probability to 
the supposition, adopted by Camden and others, that this was the 
very spot where ho crossed the river. Its distance from the sea 
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would also accord sufficiently well with tho statemont of Cmsar 
that the Tamesis was about 80 Roman miles from the sea (B. G. v. 
11). This estimate could obviously have reference only to his 
own march from the neighbourhood of Deal. The direct distance 
from the Thames to the nearest part of the coast of Sussex he had 
no means of knowing. (Caesar, B. G. v. 18 ; Orosius, vi. 9; Bede, 
Hist. Eccles. i. 2; Camden’s Britannia , vol. ii. p. 168. See also the 
Archaologia, vol. ii. pp. 141-158, and a note to the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon’s Hist, de Cesar , vol. it p. 191.) 


NOTE E, p. 120. 

THE CAPITAL OF CASSIYELLAUNUS. 

Mr. Merivale supposes this “oppidum” of Cassivollannus to 
have been on the site of Verulamium, but there seems to me no 
foundation for this. It is precisely in reference to this “ oppidum ” 
of Cassivellaunus that Caesar explains what was meant by the term 
among the Britons—a mere stockade or enclosed space in the midst 
of a forest where they took refuge with their flocks and hords in 
case of an invasion. “ Ab his cognoscit non longe ex eo loco oppi¬ 
dum Cassivellauni abesse silvis paludibusque munitum, quo satis 
maguus hominum pecorisque numerus convenerit. Oppidum autem 
Britanni vocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa munierunt, 
quo incursionis hostium vitand® causa convenire consuerunt ” (J3. G. 
vol. v. 21). There would be little reason why such a temporary 
stronghold should become converted into a Roman town. 

Other writers place it in the neighbourhood of Wendover, a diver¬ 
gence which sufficiently shows the utter absence of any real clue to 
its position. 


NOTE F,p. 120. 

BRITISH TRIBES. 

The names of these tribes as given by Caesar (J B. G. v. 21) are 
the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassii: none of 
which are mentioned by any later writer or are found in Britain 
under the Roman dominion. Hence they cannot be placed with 
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any certainty, though there are some reasons for supposing the 
Segontiaci to have occupied a part of Berkshire, of which Silchester 
was the capital. (Beale Post©, Britannic Researches, p. 155.) It 
has been proposed by some editors to read “ Iceni, Cangi,” for the 
unknown name of the Cenimagni, but there is no authority for so 
arbitrary a change. It was first proposed by Lipsius in a note on 
Tacitus ( Annal . xii. 32), and has been adopted by the recent editors 
Nipperdoy and Oehler: but it is improbable that so powerful a 
tribe as the Iceni should have submitted so readily. It is much 
more likely that the names thus enumerated by Caesar should have 
been comparatively unimportant tribes on the banks of the Thames 
(say in Buckinghamshire and Berkshire) which at a later period 
had been absorbed into the more important tribes, or were too 
insignificant to attract notice. 

The C&ssii are assumed by Dr. Latham (Diet, of Anc. Geogr. s. t>.) 
to be the people of whom Caspivellaunus was king, but this is not 
stated by Caesar, and is certainly at variance with this incidental 
notico of their submission, while Cassivellaunus still hold out. 
Caesar does not mention over what people that chieftain originally 
ruled: he bad established himself on the throne of the Trinobantes 
by the murder of the previous king—the father of Mandubracius 
(B. G. v. 20)—but it is not clear whether this was his original 
kingdom, or an addition made to his previous dominions. The name 
of Cashiobury (near Watford, about 7 miles S.W. of St. Alban’s) 
may possibly, as suggested by Dr. Latham, retain some trace of that 
of the Cassii, but the evidence of a single isolated name is very 
precarious. 



( Ui ) 


CHAPTER XX. 

ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER AUGUSTU8. 

Section 1. —Roman Empire under Augustus. 

§ 1. The annexation of Egypt as a Roman province (b.c. 30) 
completed in great measure the fabric of the Roman Empire, 
in the form which it retained with comparatively little alter¬ 
ation during a period of three centuries. The whole extent 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which still continued to be the centre 
of the ancient world, was now encircled by an uninterrupted 
chain of provinces, either directly subject to the Roman ad¬ 
ministration, or held by tributary and dependent kings, who 
enjoyed their nominal sovereignty only at the pleasure of their 
all-powerful neighbour. The number of these vassals or pro¬ 
tected states still continued to be more considerable in the time 
of Augustus than at a later period, the greater part of them 
having afterwards been gradually absorbed into the vast 
monarchy of Rome. It will assist us in considering the state 
of geographical science under the Roman Empire, its progress 
and its limits, if we take a brief preliminary survey of that 
Empire itself, as it was first constituted under Augustus, as 
well as of its relations with its immediate neighbours. 

Commencing with the West, the whole of Spain had been 
reduced to a state of subjection, and was divided into three 
provinces. Some of the northern tribes, indeed, the Cantabri 
and the Astures, who held the rugged mountain regions 
adjoining the Bay of Biscay, had still maintained their inde¬ 
pendence, until after the accession of Augustus, and were not 
finally subdued until the year 22 b.c. 1 

1 Dion Caw. liii. 25, liv. 5. Strabo, | with the allusions to these wars in 
Hi. p. 150. All scholars arc familiar | Horace (“Cantabcr non anto domn- 
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The conquest of Gaul had been completed by Julius Cmsar, 
and the whole country, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine and 
the Ocean, passed without difficulty under the dominion of 
Augustus. The foundation of numerous colonies, and the con¬ 
struction of roads in all directions tended rapidly to dissemi¬ 
nate Roman civilization through all parts of the country ; and 
while the Roman armies on the Rhine were kept in almost con¬ 
tinual hostilities with their neighbours, the Germans, on the 
other side of that river, Gaul itself appears to have enjoyed 
almost undisturbed tranquillity. 

It was especially to Agrippa that Gaul was indebted for 
much that contributed to promote its prosperity. It was he 
that first laid out and constructed four great lines of road, all 
proceeding from Lugdunum (Lyons) as a centre, of which one 
traversed the central provinces as far as the Santones on the 
Western Ocean, another led to the Rhine; a third to the 
Northern Ocean, adjoining the Bellovaci and Ambiani; and 
the fourth southwards to the province of Narbo and Massilia. 2 
It is from the same period that dates the distribution of Gaul 
into four provinces; the old Roman province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis in the south, Bclgica in the north, and Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, which extended from Lugdunum to the farthest 
extremity of Armorica, but was bounded by the Loire to the 
south: the whole territory from that river to the Pyrenees 
being included under the name of Aquitania, though the people 
of that name, as described by Cresar, did not extend north of 
the Garonne. 3 

§ 2. No attempt was made either by Augustus or his immediate 
successor to follow up the imperfect designs of Julius Caesar, 
by renewing the invasion of Britain. We are told indeed that 
on two occasions—once before the downfall of Antony, and 


bills,** Carm. iv. 14, 41; “ Cantabruiu 
indoctum juga ftrro nostro.” Ibid. ii. 
6, 2, etc.). The name of the Astures 
appears to have excited less Attention, 
and is not found in tbe Roman poets 
oF this period; though it has survived 


to our own days in that of the Asturias. 

* Strabo, iv. p. 208. 

* This division continued in use till 
the time of Constantino, and is recog¬ 
nised bolh by Pliny and Ptolemy. 
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again at a subsequent period (b.o. 27) —the emperor enter¬ 
tained the project of an expedition to the British Islands; 4 but 
he contented himself with the more practical and easier task of 
settling the administration of Gaul, and accepted friendly over¬ 
tures from the princes and chieftains of the island, without 
insisting on the payment of a regular tribute. 6 

With Germany, on the other hand, the relations of the 
Romans were becoming continually more frequent, and though 
they were generally of a hostile character, they could not but 
add materially to the knowledge previously possessed of these 
wild and thinly-peopled regions, hitherto so little known either 
to Greek or Roman writers. The expeditions of successive 
Roman generals, who carried their arms as far as the Weser 
and the Elbe, will deserve to be noticed in their chronological 
sequence. But no part of Germany beyond the Rhine was per¬ 
manently added to the Roman dominions under Augustus. 
It was not till a considerably later period that the Roman 
frontier was carried to the line stretching across from the 
Rhine to the Danube, so as to include almost the whole of 
iSuabia. 

§ 3. On the southern side of Germany the case was very 
different. It was here that the Roman Empire received by far 
its most important accession under Augustus, by the conquest 
of what may be briefly called the Danubian provinces, including 
Rhtetia, Vindclicia, Noricum, and Pannonia. Strange as it 
appears to us at the present day, it is an undoubted fact that 
while Italy was extending its power to the Western Ocean on 
the one side, and to the Euphrates and Araxes on the other, 
the wild tribes on its own northern frontier had never been 
subdued, and the valleys and defiles of the Alps were still held 
by races of hardy and vigorous mountaineers, who defied the 
power of Rome and disdained even the semblance of submission. 
It was not till long after the accession of Augustus to the 
imperial power that he turned his attention in earnest to the 


4 Dion Gnxs. xlix. 88, liii. 22, 25. 


Strnlio, iv. p. 200. 
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subjugation of these tribes, who had recently provoked his 
interference by lawless incursions into Cisalpine and Helvetian 
Gaul, in which they had displayed even more than their accus¬ 
tomed barbarity. They were, however, effectually reduced to 
subjection (in b.c. 15) by the two step-sons of the Emperor, 
Drusus and Tiberius, their strongholds in the mountains 
stormed, and a considerable part of the population compelled 
to emigrate. The Rluetians, who held the mountains adjoining 
Tridentum (Trent), and extended from thence through the 
Tyrol into the Grisons, were the first to succumb; but the 
Vindclicians, who occupied the northern slopes of the Alps, 
were subdued within the same summer, and the Roman frontier 
was carried at once to the Lake of Constance and the Danube.® 
The foundation in the newly acquired territory of the colony 
of Augusta Yindelicorum (Augsburg) which speedily rose to 
be one of the most flourishing and important colonies of the 
empire, 7 tended materially to consolidate the new conquest. 
Noricum, a district which had previously maintained friendly 
relations with Rome, 8 shared the same fate, apparently on very 
slight grounds of provocation. 9 

The Pannonians, on the other hand, did not succumb without 
a vehement and long-continued struggle with the Roman power. 
On their south-western frontier they immediately adjoined 


' Dion Cuss. liv. 22: Stmbo, iv. C, 
p. 206; Veil. Pat ii. 96. These were 
Ihe campaigns which are celebrated by 
Horaeo in two of tins finest odea of hu 
fourth book, which wns published 
within a few year* afterwards (Carni. 
iv. 4, And 2A). The name of the 
Vindolici appears on this occasion for 
the first time. That of tiut Itliroti 
wa 3 known to Polybins (up. Srntb. , 
iv. p. 209); but it is hardly likely that 
that author hod any n-nl acquaintance 
with tho tribes on the other side of 
the Alps- The two nations appear 
throughout as intimately connected 
with one another, and were probably of 
common origin. 

1 It in termed by Tacitus (Germania, 


c. 41). “splondidissima Radios pro¬ 
vincial «*olonia." 

* A king of Noricum is mentioned 
by (.‘ffisnr (1ML Civ. i. 18) as sending 
an auxiliary forco of 300 cavalry to his 
support at the outbreak of tho Civil 
War. He must therefore bare esta¬ 
blished friendly relations with him 
during the time that bo held the com¬ 
mand in Cisalpine Caul. But the ex¬ 
tensive use among tbollomnns of Norio 
iron, which nppcnrg to have been the 
principal source of their supply of that 
indispensable metal, implies the exist¬ 
ence of extensive commercial relations. 

9 Dion Cass. liv. 20. Seo Note A, 
p. 144. 
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that of the Romans, and their native hardihood led them to 
molest their richer neighbours by continual incursions. An 
extensive commerce was already carried on from Aquileia, in 
the land of the Yeneti—one of the most flourishing cities of 
Northern Italy—over the pass of Mount Ocra into the valley of 
the Save, and thence to the Danube : x and this it became an 
important object with the Roman government to secure. 
Hence we find Augustus, as early as b.c. 35, conducting an 
expedition in person into Pannonia, which ended with the 
capture of their strong city of Siscia on the Save, 5 a blow which 
was followed for a time by the submission of the whole people. 
They were however far from being effectually subdued: we 
find them again in arms in b.c. 15, when they invaded the 
Roman province of Istria: and it was not till a.d. 8 that they 
were finally reduced to subjection. 3 

§ 4. But if it is remarkable to find provinces so nearly 
adjacent to Italy retaining their independence to so late a 
period, it is still more surprising, according to our modern 
notions, to learn that this was the case to a great extent even 
with tribes on the south side of the Alps, and which we are 
accustomed to consider as altogether included within the limits 
of Italy. Yet it is certain that many of these mountain tribes 
were, at the time when Augustus first ascended the throne, 


1 Strabo, viL p. 314. Strabo cor- of the Kulpn (Colapis) with the Save, 
rectly point* oat that this pass was the a position which gave it an importance 
lowest pert of the Alpine chain which 1 analogous to that of Belgrade in modern 
extended from the Khaetian Alps to days. The site is still marked by n 

the country of the Iapodea, whero it village named Siszek. 

rose again to a more considerable ele- 1 Dion Cass. Iv. 29-34; Veil. Pat 
vation. The Iapodes occupied a part \ ii. 110-116; Suet Tib. 16; Mon. Ancyr. 
of the modern Croatia, extending from p. 35. The alarm at Rome on this last 
the Save and tho Kulpa, to the Gulf 1 occasion was great, principally no 
of Quarnero at the head of the Adriatic. • doubt on account of the proximity of 
They were a wild und warlike race, tho enemy, who wero actually destgn- 
who wero first reduced to subjection by ! ing to invade Italy by tiro pass of 
Augustus. I Mount Ocra; and could thus have 

* Dion Cass. xlix. 36, 37. Accord- been at the gates of Rome, it was said, 

ing to the boast of Augustus himself, j within ten days I Hence also Sueto- 

thU was tho first occasion on which nins with obvious exaggeration, 
tho Pannoniana were assailed by the calls tho war “ gravissimum omnium 
Roman arms (Monum. Ancyr. j>. 35). | extemorum bcllorum post Punicn.” 

Siscia was situated at the junction ' 
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either altogether independent of the Roman authority, or, if 
nominally tributary, yet exempt from all practical control, and 
ready at any time to break out into hostilities. Such was the 
position of the Salassi, who occupied the great valley of Aosta, 
from its entrance at Ivrea to the foot of the mountain passes at 
its head. They had indeed been attacked and defeated as 
early as b.c. 143 by the Consul Appius Claudius, and in 
b.c. 100 the Roman colony of Eporedia (Ivrea) was settled at 
the mouth of the valley. Rut they continued to retain their 
lawless and predatory habits, and committed constant depre¬ 
dations upon the neighbouring colonists, as well as upon all 
who had occasion to pass through their country. In one 
instance they plundered the baggage of a part of Caesar’s 
army; and compelled Decimus Rrutus on his retreat from 
Mutina in b.c. 43 to purchase his passage by the payment of a 
large sum of money. 4 It was not till after repeated campaigns 
that they were finally reduced to subjection by Tcrentius 
Varro in b.c. 25; a result that was attained only by the almost 
total extirpation of the tribe. 6 At the same time the founda¬ 
tion of the Roman colony of Augusta Pretoria (Aosta) at the 
point of junction of the two passes of the Great and Little 
St. Bernard, served to securo those two important linos of 
communication. 6 

Very much the same state of things existed also in regard 
to other Alpine tribes in somewhat similar situations, such as 
the Camuni—whose name is still retained in that of the Yal 
Camonica—the Lepontii at the head of the Lacus Verbanus or 
Lago Maggiore;—the Triumpilini, in the Yal Trompia, &c.: 
all of which were seated on the Italian slope of the Alps. 


* Strabo, iv. p. 205. 

* Id. ibid. Dion Cuss. liii. 25. 

* It is certain that from this period 
onward the only three passes of the 
Alps from Italy into Gaul that were in 
habitual use were: 1, that through 
the Cottian Alps (the Mont Genivrc), 
which lod down the valley of the 
Durance into that of the Rhone; 2, the 


Little St Bernard (por Alpes Gmiaa), 
which lod from A ugusta direct to Lug- 
dunum, and was much tho shortest 
route into central Gaul; 3, the Great 
St. Bernard (pur Alpos Puuninus), 
which waa tho direct road to the Lake 
Leman nu» and the country of tho 
Helvetians. 
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The Maritime Alps were in like manner held by Ligurian 
tribes, who retained their independence till the year 14 B.c., 
when they were for the first time reduced to subjection. 7 
Augustus after this carried a high road through their country, 
and to commemorate the final conquest of the Alpine tribes 
erected a monument at the highest point of the pass, record¬ 
ing the names of not less than forty-four “Gentcs Alpinae 
devictfe.” The monument is still standing, at a place called 
Turbia (a corruption of Tropaea Augusta), though in mins: 
but the inscription has fortunately been preserved to us by 
Pliny,” and is one of our most important authorities for the 
topography of the Alpine tribes. Many of them, however, 
are of course obscure names, otherwise unknown, and which 
cannot be determined with any certainty. 

But even thus the whole of the Alpine regions were not yet 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. Them still remained 
twelve petty tribes, placed under a native king named Cottius, 
who having been uniformly friendly to the Romans, had given 
no pretext for hostilities, and continued to enjoy the nominal 
sovereignty of a small mountain territory, standing in much 
the same relation with the Roman Empire that the “pro¬ 
tected ” native princes hold with the British Empire in India. 
His capital was Segusio, now Susa, and an inscription still 
extant records the names of the “civitates” subject to his 
rule. 9 It was not till the reign of Nero that this petty princi¬ 
pality was formally included in the Roman dominions: and 
the name of the Cottian Alps attached to the portion of the 
range adjoining the Mont Genevre, continued to perpetuate 
until long after the memory of their obscure ruler. 

§ 5. On the other side of the Adriatic, Illyricum and Dal- 


1 Dion Cuss. liv. 24. 

• Plin. iii. 20, s. 24, § 136. The in¬ 
scription bears tbo titles Imp. xiii. 
Tr. Pot. xviL, which prove that this 
monument wu not set up till b.c. 7. 

* It is still visible on a triumphal 
arch at Susa erected by Cottius himself 
in honour of Augustus; and is given 
in Orelli’s Inter iptionc* Latin* Select*, 


No. C26. Most of these names are 
otherwise unknown, and were doubt¬ 
less thoso of ohscuro and petty tribes; 
but among them are those of tho 
Modulli and Caturiges. who occupied 
the valleys on the Gaulish side of tho 
Mont Gcnfcvre, and wo thus learn that 
the dominions of Cottius extended on 
both sides of the Alps. 
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matia were for the first time reduced to permanent subjection 
as a Roman province under the reign of Augustus. Ulyricum 
had been indeed conquered as early as B.c. 167, when after the 
defeat of its king Gentius, it was reduced to a condition 
analogous to that of Macedonia, though it did not then receive 
the formal organization of a province. But at a later period wo 
find it placed under tho government of Julius Cajsar, at the 
same time with the two Gauls: and at this date it seems to 
have already passed into the ordinary condition of a Roman 
province. Nor do we hear of its causing him any trouble; 
except a plundering incursion of a people called the Pirustm on 
its south-eastern frontier. 1 But the Dalmatians, a race of hardy 
and stubborn mountaineers in the northern part of the province, 
were certainly still unsubdued at this time: and when, in 
b.c. 34, Augustus (then only triumvir) undertook their re¬ 
duction in person, he encountered an obstinate resistance, and 
his efforts were attended with but partial success. 2 Tho Dal¬ 
matians, as well as their neighbours the Pannonians, appear in 
arms again and again: it was not till a.d. 10 that they were 
finally reduced to subjection by Tiberius, who received the 
honour of a triumph over them, at the same time as for his 
more celebrated victories over the Germans. 3 From this time 
the Roman province of Ulyricum extended from the frontier of 
Epirus to the Save: it was often called, at least in official 
language, Dalmatia, from the prominent part assumed by the 
people of that name: but the general designation of Illyricnm 
was commonly retained by geographers and historians. 4 


1 Caesar. B. G. v. 1. 

* Dion Cass. xlix. 38. Thu out¬ 
break on the part of the Dalmatians 
(seems to have originated during the 
Civil War, when the generals of 
Pompcy and Caesar were striving with 
one another for the possession of Illy- 
ricum. On this occasion Gabinius, the 
lieutenant of C«*ar, was defeated by 
“ the barbarians ” with a loss of moro 
than 2000 men, and compelled to fall 
back upon Salona (Hirt B. Alex. c. 43). 
The towns of the sen-coast, Salona and 
Iudera especially, were at this time 


flourishing and civilized places (lb. c. 
42, 43), and faithful subjects of Home, 
though tho barbarians of tho interior 
were still unsubdued. 

* Dion Cass. Iv. 34; Veil. Pat. ii. 
116; Suet Tib. 16. 


referred to, says: “Toto Illyrico.quod 
inter Italiam, regnnmqne Noricum, 
et Tbmciam, et Maccdoniam, interquo 
Danubium flumcn ct sinum marift 
Adriatic! patc-t, perdomito et in ditio- 
nem redact©.” See also Tacitus (Anval. 
ii. 44; Hitt. i. 9, 76). 
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§ 6. Immediately adjoining Illyricum on the east lay the 
extensive province of Moesia, including the whole of the 
countries now known as Servia and Bulgaria, extending from 
the mountain barrier of the Balkan (Mt Haemus) to the 
Danube. This tract also was a recent addition to the Roman 
Empire. The conquest appears to have taken place in B.c. 29, 
when Marcus Crassus (the grandson of the triumvir), having 
been led across the Haemus in pursuit of the Dacians and 
Basturnae, who had attacked the Roman allies, was not content 
with driving those nations back across the Danube, but re¬ 
duced the Mcesians themselves to subjection. 5 It does not 
appear that Moesia was at this time converted into a Roman 
province, but this must have taken place not long afterwards. 
It had certainly assumed the character of an ordinary province 
before the accession of Tiberius. 6 

At this time therefore the Danube formed the northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, from its sources in the Hcr- 
cynian forest almost to its mouth. The Peninsula of the 
Dobrutseha, formed by the abrupt deflection of the river to 
the north, when it has reached within 50 miles of the Euxine, 
was alone excepted; this barren and pestilential region was 
not annexed to the Roman dominion till a later period. 1 On 
the sea-coast the town of Tomi—so well known as the place 
of banishment of the unfortunate Ovid—marked the extreme 
limit of their power, and might be justly regarded as the 
farthest outpost of civilization." The wild barbarians of the 


» Dion Cass. li. 28-27. 

On this oocasion tho name of the ; 
Tribal li, which hnd disappeared from 
history for nearly three oeoturios; is 
ouco more mentioned. 

• Tacit. AnnaL i. 80. Augustus 
himself in the Monumentum Ancyra- 
mun (d. 85) speaks of having not only 
carried tho frontiers of the Empire to 
the Danube, and driven back the 
Dacian army across that river, bnt that 
his own armies had followed them 
across the Danube and compelled the 
Dacians to submission; a circumstance 
not mentioned by any historian. 


r At the time when the Itineraries 
wore compiled, the Roman territory 
was extended to tho Danube: tho 
frontier town of Noviodunum was «(>- 
parently situated near Tultcha (Itin. 
Ant.p. 22U). 

• Thus tho poet’s exclamation was 
no exaggeration: 

Loogtua Use nihil wt, nUi Uctum frlguB ft 
bostls 

Kt maril odstrlcto qwn colt undo gdu. 

Horten iw Enxlnl par* cat Romano slnUtit; 
Proximo Baolvruai Soarotnaurque teuent. 

TrUUa. U. 19S-IM. 

The Greek colony of Istrus or Iatro- 
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plains beyond were in the habit, as the poet tells us, of 
carrying their depredations up to the very walls of the city. 8 

§ 7. North of the Danube there were only nomad or half- 
civilized tribes, inhabiting the vast plains of Hungary and 
Southern Russia; and known to the Romans only by their 
occasional irruptions into the adjoining provinces, and the 
hostilities to which these incursions gave rise by way of re¬ 
prisals. The principal of these nations at the period we are 
now considering were the Dacians, the Bastarnre, and the 
Sarmatians, more commonly known to the Romans by the 
vague term of Scythians. The Dacians occupied the whole of 
what now forms the southern part of Hungary, the Banat and 
Transylvania: they appear to have been at this time gathering 
strength under a king named Bcerebistas, and had reduced or 
exterminated some of the neighbouring tribes, 1 but the more 
prominent part which they henceforth assumed in Roman history 
was probably owing principally to the immediate proximity 
in whicli they now found themselves to the Roman frontier. 3 
The question of the relation in which the Dacians stood to the 
Get®, whom we find in possession of these same countries at 
an earlier period, was one on which there existed considerable 
difference of opinion among ancient writers: but the prevailing 
conclusion was that they were only different names applied to 
the same people. 3 Even Strabo, who describes them as distinct, 
though cognate tribes, states that they spoke the same lan¬ 
guage. 4 According to his distinction the Get® occupied the 


poll's was indeed situated 250 stadia 
farther north; and was oertainly still 
in cxistcnoc, hut it seems to have boon 
at this time a place of little import-^ 
Mice (it is called a woxlxvtn’ by Stmbo,' 
vii. p. 319), and was not occupied by 
the Homans. 

Tho site of Tomi seems to bo now 
clearly established at Kustcndjo (the 
Constautianu of Procopius), one of tho 
best ports along this line of coast. 

• Ovid. Tritlia. 

1 Strabo, vii. 3, p. SOI. 

9 All readers of Horace arc familiar 


with tho prominent manner in which 
tho “ rugged Dacian ” (Dooms nsjHir) 
figured in tho imagination of tho 
Romans of his day among tho fierce 
barbarians still banging on tho out¬ 
skirts of tho Empire (Ilorat Carm. i. 
35. 9; iL 80, 18; iii. C, 14, 8, 18). 
Hostilities were carried on with thorn 
on soveral occasions during tho roign 
of Augustus, but with no important 
result 

9 Stmbo, vii. p. 301; Dion Cass. li. 
22 . 

* Strabo, l. c. 
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more easterly regions adjoining the Euxine, and the Dacians 
the western, bordering on the Germans. Probably the name 
of Getm, by which they were originally known to the Greeks 
on the Euxine, was always retained by the latter in common 
usage: while that of Dacians, whatever be its origin, was 
that by which the more western tribes, adjoining the Panno- 
nians, first became known to the Romans. 5 

The Bastamae, who had already becomo known by name at 
least to the Romans as early as b.c. 168, when they furnished 
au auxiliary force to Perseus, king of Macedonia, and who now 
reappear as the neighbours and allies of the Dacians, are a 
people of whom very little is really known. They are dis¬ 
tinctly termed by Dion Cassius a Scythian (meaning probably a 
Sarmatian) race; but Strabo says of them that they adjoined the 
Germans and were almost of German race themselves: and the 
same conclusion is adopted by Tacitus, who though including 
them among German nations intimates some doubt as to whether 
they were really Germans or Sarmatians. Other writers describe 
them as Gauls, or of Celtic race. 6 Their place of abode at this 
period is not clearly defined; but they appear to have been 
situated east of the Carpathians, between them and the Sar¬ 
matian people called by Strabo the Tyrigetce. 7 

§ 8. The tract adjoining the lower course of the Danube on the 
north, and extending from thence along the coast of the Euxine 
to the Borysthcnes, seems to have been held at this period en¬ 
tirely by Sarmatian tribes. These pressed closely on the 


* The mimo of Dacians is first found 
in Caswir (B. O. vi. 25). where ho 
spenks of the Hercyniau Forest as ex¬ 
tending along the Danube to the con¬ 
iines of tho Dacians and Anartinns. 
He therefore appears to have considered 
them ns immediately adjoining the 
Germans on tho east. 

• Dion Cuss. li. 23; Stmbo, vii. p. 

300 ; Tacit c. 4f>. For a full 

discussion of the question concerning 
tho Bosturnre, and tho different pas¬ 
sages of ancient writers relating to 


. them, see Zouss, Die Deultchen, pp. 
i J 27-130 ; Ukert, Gtogr. vol. ill. pt. U. 
pp. 427, 428; Schafarik, Sfavuctus 
AUerlhumer, vol. i. p. 3U3. 

T Stralxi, L 0 . But tho Peuclni, 
whom all writers agroo in Mandating 
with tho Bustnrore, are described by 
him a9 inliabiting, and deriving their 
name from, tho island of Poucc at the 
mouths of tho Dannbo. Ovid also 
' spouks of the Bastarnm and Knurormili 
I as inhabiting tho country immediately 
I beyond Totui (Trustia, ii. 198). 
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Roman outposts in this quarter: Tomi, as we learn from the 
unhappy Ovid, was assailed by Sarmatian as well as Getic 
marauders, and even the population of the town was com¬ 
posed in great part of Sarmatians as well as Get®. 8 Beyond 
the mouths of the Danube the Romans seem to have had little 
intercourse, and certainly exercised no political influence over 
the population. At the mouth of the Borysthenes indeed the 
Greek colony of Olbia or Olbiopolis still maintained its posi¬ 
tion, and must have continued to carry on a considerable 
amount of trade with the interior. In like manner the little 
kingdom of the Bosporus still subsisted at the entrance of the 
Sea of Azov and retained a nominal independence, though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Roman Emperors.* It 
continued to preserve some tincture of Greek civilization 
down to a late period. 

§ 9. Returning to the south of Mcesia, the two important 
regions of Macedonia and Thrace were very differently situated 
in their relations to the Roman Empire. Macedonia had long 
been reduced to the condition of a Roman province; the ex¬ 
tent of which however considerably exceeded the limits of 
Macedonia properly so called. On the west it comprised a 
considerable part of what had previously been reckoned as 
Illyricum, so as to extend to the Adriatic and include the two 
important points of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia: while to¬ 
wards the east the coast-line, of Thrace along the /Egean, as 
well as the Thracian Chersonese, were also annexed to the 
province of Macedonia. The whole of Thessaly also was 
subject to the same jurisdiction. The province was traversed 


8 Ovid, Trwtia, ii. 191. Tholazyges, 
a Sarmatian tribe, who are first men¬ 
tioned among the barbarian nations in 
this quarter, with whom Mithridates 
entered into alliance (Appian, Mithri- 
daL c. 69), reappear in Ovid, and wore 
apparently at this period one of the 
most powerful branches of the Sar¬ 
in atians. 

Another uamo found in Appiun, in 
the earae passage, the Coral! i, also 


recurs iu Ovid in one passage only, in 
which ho odds tho opithut “ llavi ” 
(Ex Ponlo , iv. 2, 37). 

• This is clearly proved by their 
coins, which form an uubroken series 
from the time of Augustas to that of 
Constuntine. They bear the head of 
the reigning Roman emperor on tho 
one side, and that of the king of Bos- 
i porus (with the titlo of BattAsvr) on 
the other. 
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from one extremity to the other by the Egnatian way, one of 
the most important highways in the Empire, leading from 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia to the Hellespont, and thus 
forming the main line of communication between Italy and 
the Asiatic provinces. It had not however as yet been regu¬ 
larly constructed any farther than Cypsela on the river 
Hebrus. 1 

Thrace on the contrary had not at this period been regularly 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. The southern coast, as 
wc have just seen, had been annexed to the government of 
Macedonia: the rest of the country continued under the rule 
of native princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Roman Emperors, while retaining the title of king, and the 
control of their internal administration. Before the accession 
of Augustus, and especially during the Civil Wars, we find 
the Roman governors of Macedonia engaged in almost con¬ 
tinual hostilities with some of the Thracian tribes, among 
whom the Bessi and the Odrysae seem to have at this time 
held the predominant place. Ultimately the latter obtained 
the upper hand, and having had the sagacity to attach them¬ 
selves to the Roman alliance became masters for a time of all 
Thrace. Their king Rhccmetalces, who was established on the 
tluone by Augustus, retained his power for a considerable 
number of years, and appears to have reduced the Thracian 
tribes to a state of comparative tranquillity. 2 But the dis¬ 
sensions between his successors led to repeated interference 
on the part of Rome, and Thrace was ultimately reduced to a 
Roman province under the reign of Claudius. The flourishing 
city of Byzantium was never subject to these Thracian princes 


1 Strabo speaks of the Egnatian Way 
BE finriafiiint xarh filKtov koI k ana- 
rrtkwfievT) KioWA*** teal “E$pov to- 

rafiov (vii. 7, p. 322), in a manner 
which must refer to his own time. 
Cicero indeed at a considerably earlier 
period, calls it “via ilia nostra, qmn 
per Maccdoniani cat usque ad Uelles- 
ponlum uiiiilaria" (Orat. de Provine. 


Consular, c. 2, § 4). But it may havo 
been opened for military purposes 
without having received the completo 
finish to which Strabo refers : or the 
words of Cicero may not bo intended 
to be construed strictly. 

* Dion Casa. liv. 20, lv. 30 ; Tacit. 
AnnaL ii. 0-1. 
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and still retained under tlie Roman Empire its nominal in¬ 
dependence and autonomy. 3 

Greece, with the exception of Thessaly (which, as wc have 
seen, was united with Macedonia), constituted a Roman province 
under the name of Aehaia. 4 A largo part of the cities indeed 
enjoyed a nominal autonomy, of which Athens affords a well- 
known example, but they were subject to Rome for all but 
municipal purposes. The greater part of the country had 
already fallen into a state of depopulation and decay, which 
afforded a melancholy contrast with its former greatness. The 
newly founded Roman colonies constituted almost the only 
exceptions, among which Corinth held the chief place, and 
after its restoration by J. Crcsar rose rapidly a second time 
to bo one of the most flourishing commercial cities in the 
Mediterranean. Delos, which had for a time taken its place 
and become an important emporium of trade, especially jis the 
great central mart of the slave trade, appears never to have 
recovered the blow it sustained during the Mithridatic War, 
and was still in a decayed condition in the time of Strabo. 3 
Some of the other small islands of the iEgcan were rendered 
familiar by name to the Romans from their being frequently 
used as places of banishment for political exiles. 0 


* It retained this position till the 
reign of Sevcrus, when, having sided 
with his rival Pcsccnnius Niger, it sus¬ 
tained a memorable siege of three 
years, aftor which its walls were de¬ 
stroyed, aud it was reduced to a state 
of comparative insignificance till the 
time of Constantine (see Gibbon, o. 5). 

* It is singular that Greece did not, 
for a long time after ita conquest, con¬ 
stitute a separate province, but was 
cither united with, or treated ns a mere 
dependency of, Macedonia. It was uot 
definitely organhcxl as a separuto pro¬ 
vince till the reign of Augustus. See 
Marquurdt, Uandbuch tier BSmitehnx 
AlterlhSmer, vol. iii. pp. 121-128; 
Hertz berg, G<’*ek- Gruchcnlamis unUr 
tier Rtimrr , vol. i. p. 504. 

* Strabo, x. p. 4SC. Doloe had been 
made a freu port by the Romans after 


the defeat of Perseus in n.c. 187; appa¬ 
rently with a view to injure the trudo 
of Rhodes. Polyb. xxxi. 7, § 10. Rut 
its great commercial prosperity did not 
begin till ufitor the full of Corinth. 
Concerning ita great importance and 
prosperity at this period, w.o Cicero, 
Oat. pro Lg. Manil 18, § 55. 

* Juvenal, Sat. i. 73; vi. 563; x. 
170. Tacit Annul, ii. S5; iii. OK; iv. 
21, 30, Stc. The province of the island* 
(Insulnnnn provineia) was not consti¬ 
tuted till a much Inter period. At 
this time the Cyclades were apparently 
included in Aehaia, and the Sporndes 
and Asiatic Islands in the province of 
Asia. The important island of Crete 
was, by n singular anomaly, annexed 
for administrative purposes to tlio 
Cyrciuuca. 
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§ 10. The Roman dominions in Asia had received no consider¬ 
able addition,since they were first extended to the Euphrates and 
the frontiers of Armenia, by the arms of Lucullus and Pompey. 
But within those limits many changes had taken place, and 
their political relations with the native princes still continued 
in an unsettled state. Many of these changes had resulted 
from the Civil Wars of the Romans: princes and dynasts were 
dethroned or restored, according as they favoured the one 
side or the other, and provinces transferred from one petty 
sovereign to another at the will of the victorious leader. But 
it is unnecessary here to follow these successive arrangements, 
which for the most part had a mere transitory political effect, 
without permanently affecting the geographical boundaries 
of the countries in question. A very brief glance at these 
relations, as they subsisted in the reign of Augustus, will 
suffice for our present purpose. 

The Roman province of Asia was far from including the 
whole of w r hat we are now in the habit of designating as Asia 
Minor. As originally constituted, it corresponded to the 
dominions of the kings of Pergamus, in the enlarged form 
that these had assumed after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, when the Romans had rewarded the support of Eumenes 
in the war, by extending his limits to the Taurus. The 
monarchy thus created was left by the will of Attalus III. 
to the Roman people (b.c. 133), and after the defeat of 
Aristonicus was incorporated as a Roman province, b.c. 129. 
It included the whole of Mysia and Lydia, with JEolis, Ionia 
and Caria, except a small part which was subject to Rhodes, 
and the greater part, if not the whole of Phrygia. A portion 
of the last region was however detached from it, and after 
various fluctuations of boundaries, that of the Roman province 
of Asia was fixed so as to comprise the three districts of which 
Laodicea, Apamea, and Synnada were the capitals, excluding 
the eastern and south-eastern portions, which were annexed to 
Galatia. 7 ____ 

» For a more detailed view of the I I must refer my readers to the oxe-1- 
provinccs of Asia Miuor ut this period | lout maps by Ur- U- MLillcr of the 
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§ 11. Bithynia had in like manner been formed in the first 
instance out of the kingdom of the same name, which had 
passed, after the death of its last monarch, Nicomcdcs III., in 
b.c. 76, into the hands of Home. It received, however, after tho 
defeat of Mithridates the Great, a material accession of terri¬ 
tory, and as constituted at that period by Pompey, it extended 
along the shores of the Euxine as far as Themiscyra, thus 
including the whole sea-coast of Paphlagonia, with a part of 
that of Pontus. A petty dynasty of princes still continued to 
rule over the interior of Paphlagonia, which was first united 
to the Roman province by Augustus. 

The rest of the kingdom of Pontus was not incorporated 
with the Roman dominions after the defeat of Mithridates, or 
even after that of Phamaces by Ctcsar. It still continued to 
be subject to the rule of a dynasty of princes, originally 
selected by the Roman Emperors, and virtually dependent 
on them, but still retaining full powers of local administration. 
At the time of the accession of Augustus it was governed by 
a Greek named Polemon, who had been appointed by Antony, 
but was retained in his power by Augustus. This he trans¬ 
mitted after a tranquil reign to his widow Pythodoris, from 
whom it passed to their son, Polemon II., at whose death, in 
the reign of Nero, a.d. 63, this part of Asia was for tho first 
time organized as a Roman province under the name of Pontus 
Polemoniacus. The two last kings had materially extended 
their dominion towards the east and north, and had reduced 
the wild tribes that inhabited Colchis and the eastern coasts 
of the Euxine to a nominal submission: the first Polemon had 
also made himself master of the Bosporus, and the Greek 
cities at its entrance. Bat no attempt was made by tho 
Romans to retain these conquests; their dominion along tho 
Euxine never appears to have extended further than the 
confines of Colchis. 8 


Kingdoms of tho Successors of Alex- 
nudor in Dr. Smith’s Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, pi. 5, 6. 

* Slrubo, xi. 2, p. I 'JC. Tlio tribes 


along tho coast from tho borders of 
Colchis to those of tho Greek settle¬ 
ments on the Bosporus (tho region 
occupied in modern times by tho Cir- 
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South of Bithynia lay the province of Galatia, also one of 
the most recent additions to the Roman Empire. This region 
had continued, from the time of its first occupation by the 
Gauls to that of Caesar, to be governed by chiefs with the title 
of tetrarchs, each presiding with quasi-regal authority over a 
portion of the country. But after the death of Caesar, Deiotarus 
made himself king of the whole country, and his successor, 
Amyntas, who was appointed by Antony, received from the 
triumvir a large accession of territory, including Lycaonia, 
Isanria, Pisidia, a part of Phrygia, and Cilicia Trachea. Having 
conciliated the favour of Augustus, Amyntas remained in 
possession of these dominions till his death in B.c. 25, but on 
that event his kingdom was put an end to, and the provinces 
subject to his rule were incorporated with the Empire under 
the general name of Galatia, with the exception of Cilicia 
Trachea, which was handed over to Ariobarzanes, king of 
Cappadocia. Thus the province of Galatia, in the Roman 
sense of the term, was far more extensive than the limited 
region previously known by that name, and extended from the 
confines of Bithynia and Paphlagonia to the range of Mount 
Taurus. 9 

§ 12. Cappadocia, an extensive province occupying the 
eastern portion of the great interior table-land of Asia Minor, 
still continued to be ruled by its native dynasty, who had 
earned the favour of the Romans by their steady support in 
the wars against Mithridates and Tigranes: an alliance which 
was however almost forced upon them by circumstances, those 
monarchs being their most dangerous enemies. Cappadocia 
at this time extended eastward to the Euphrates so as to 
include the fertile district of Melitene, between that river and 
the chain called Anti-Taurus. 1 Armenia Minor, lying also 


ctutaianR) are described by lira as a race 
of lawless pirates, whose depredations 
the Roman governors took little mins 
to restrain. In the reign of Hadrian, 
as we learn from Arrian (Feriplu* 


Maris Euzini, § 26), Dioscurins was 
still tho limit of the Roman dominion 
on this sido. 

» See Note B, p. 200. 

* Strabo, xii. 1, p. 584. 
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on the west of the Euphrates between Cappadocia and Pontus, 
was not reckoned to belong to the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
though actually held by the last king Archelaus. After the 
death of this monarch in a.d. 17, his hereditary dominions 
were converted into a Roman province : a but Armenia Minor 
remained a separate and nominally independent sovereignty 
at least till the reign of Vespasian. 

In the south-west corner of Asia Minor the districts of Lycia 
and Pamphylia may be regarded as practically forming one 
province, though they were not formally united As such until 
the reign of Claudius. 3 The cities of Lycia indeed continued 
in the time of Augustus to retain in name at least their 
independence, and to form a league for their self-govern¬ 
ment: but they were under the protection of the Roman 
authorities, and doubtless in great measure subject to their 
control. 4 

Cilicia, a country clearly marked out by nature, and in¬ 
habited by a people who formed a separate nation from the 
time of Herodotus, had nevertheless undergone strange vicissi¬ 
tudes in its political condition. It first came in contact with 
the Roman arms on account of the piratical incursions of its 
inhabitants. These gave occasion to a Roman proctor, M. 
Antonius, being sent against them as early as b.c. 103, and we 
subsequently find repeated mention of Cilicia being assigned 
as a province to Roman generals. But this was merely as the 
theatre of hostilities: a province of the name was first consti¬ 
tuted in b.c. 75, by P. Servilius Isauricus, who subdued the 
Isaurians, and followed up his victory by reducing to submission 
the rugged mountain country known as Cilicia Trachea. The 
rich and fertile tract forming the eastern portion of Cilicia, 
and known as Cilicia Campestris, was at this period still 


* Tacit. Annal. ii. 42; Strnb. 1. e. 

* Suoton. Claud. 25. 

* Tho condition nf the Lycian cities 
at this period, os forming a federal 
longue but a Roman dependency, is 
well illustrated by their coins, which 


boor the head of Augustus, hut with¬ 
out his name or imperial title; wliilo 
on thoso struck under Claudius tho 
full imperial titles immediately appear. 
(See Warren, On Greek Federal Coinage 
p. 38.) 
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subject to the kings of Syria, who retained possession of it till 
the time of Pompey. That general wrested it from the hands 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, and united it with the portion 
already occupied by the Romans (b.c. 64). At this time the 
province of the name comprised in addition numerous out¬ 
lying districts—Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, a large 
part of Phrygia, and the island of Cyprus. Such was the 
extent of the Roman province of Cilicia, when Cicero was 
appointed to the charge of it as Proconsul, b.o. 51. But these 
arrangements were broken up by M. Antony: the extraneous 
districts were finally separated from Cilicia, and that province 
reduced within its natural limits. But the western portion, or 
Cilicia Trachea, was handed over by Augustus to Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia: and was not reunited to the Roman 
Empire till the reign of Vespasian. A petty dynasty of 
native kings, of whom the names of Tarcondimotus and 
Philojmtor alone are known in history, still maintained its 
nominal sovereignty in the mountain tracts of Amanus, on 
the eastern frontier of Cilicia, but the boundaries of their 
territory are very imperfectly known. Cyprus, which had for 
a time been united with Cilicia, was constituted by Augustus 
a separate province, and retained its distinct government from 
that time forwards. 

The province of Commagene, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, which had been subject to the Seleucidan kings 
of Syria, was at this period still governed by a native dynasty, 
though under the protection of Rome. It was united to the 
Empiro for a time by Tiberius, but again placed under a 
native ruler by Caligula, and finally reduced to a province by 
Vespasian in a.d. 73. Its capital was Samosata, a strong town 
on the Euphrates, in a position commanding the passage of 
the river, which rendered it an important point in the wars 
between the Romans and Parthians. 5 

* It is first mentioned in history military importance is nttested both by 
during the campaign of M. Antony Strabo and Josephus (Strabo, xvi. p. 
against the Purthinns (n.c. 30); audits 749; Joseph. AnL xiv. 15, § 8; M 
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§ 13. The extensive province of Syria had been subject to 
Rome, and ruled by Roman governors, ever since its conquest 
by Pompey in b.c. 64. But though it was organized as a 
Roman province, and is repeatedly mentioned sis such, it was 
far from being brought under one uniform and regular 
administration; and its condition at this period was extremely 
complicated. Judaja, though it had been twice conquered, 
first by Pompey, and a second time by M. Antony, was at this 
time still governed by its own king, Herod, commonly called 
the Great, though tributary to the Roman Emperor, and 
acknowledging his supremacy. 0 Damascus again belonged to 
a native prince of the name of Aretas, of Arabian origin, who 
held also Bostra, with the surrounding district, and Petra, but 
was certainly tributary to Rome. Native dynasties also reigned 
in Chalcis, Emesa, and the district of Abilene. The Roman 
policy indeed appears to have been at this time to maintain all 
these petty princes in nominal sovereignty, but practically 
dependent upon Rome. It was only by slow degrees that they 
were successively absorbed under the imperial administration, 
and it was not till the reign of Trajan that the province of 
.Syria could be considered as forming a complete organic 
whole. 7 The outlying city of Palmyra—the name of which is 
first mentioned during the wars of M. Antony in Syria—was 
certainly at this period independent and preserved a position 
of neutrality between the Romans and Parthians, while it 
carried on trade with both.* It docs not appear however to 
have as yet risen to a place of great importance, as its name is 


Jml. vii. 7, § 1). It had a bridge ovor 
the Euphrates*, apparently the only 
one between the Zeugma and the nar¬ 
row gorges of Mt. Taurus, from which 
the river emerges about SO miles nbovo 
Knmomtn. This carno to bo one of 
the most frequented uassngcs of tlio 
Euphrates under the Roman Empire. 
The modem town still retains the name 
of Surnsat. 

' Herod reigned over Judiea, from 
the time of his confirmation on the 


throno by Augustus in b.c. 30, till his 
death in b.c. 4. 

' For the details, soo Marquurdt, 
HaiuUmeh der UOmhchcn Altrrihiimer, 
Th. iii. nt. L pp. 175-194; who has 
worked them out with great caro aad 
diligence. 

' Appinn, B. Civ. Y. 9 ; Plin. H. N. 
v. 25. This is clearly implied by 
Pliny as continuing to be the case oven 
in his time. 
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not mentioned by Strabo. The period of its prosperity dates 
only from the time of Hadrian, by whom it was united to the 
Roman province. 

§ 14. Beyond tho Euphrates to the east lay the extensive, 
and still powerful, monarchy of the Parthians, who at this 
period held undisputed rule over Mesopotamia and Syria, as 
well as the broad regions beyond, which had previously formed 
part of the Persian Empire. Media Atropatene (the modern 
province of Azerbijan) was, as we have already seen,* held by 
a separate dynasty of rulers, who were however the constant 
allies of the Parthians, and probably to a great extent de¬ 
pendent upon the greater monarchy. Armenia on the contrary 
may be considered os being in some degree dependent upon 
the Roman Empire, though always retaining its own kings. 
But after the expedition of M. Antony to Artaxata, and the 
deposition of Artavasdes, the succeeding monarchs were for 
some time appointed by the Roman emperors, and though these 
were repeatedly expelled by their own subjects, or by the 
neighbouring kings of Parthia, it is clear that both Augustus 
and Tiberius not only claimed, but repeatedly exercised, the 
right of nomination to the vacant throne. 1 The national 
feeling of the Armenians however inclined rather to the Par¬ 
thians than to the Romans, and the possession, or rather the 
supremacy over this important province continued to bo 
tho subject of repeated contests between the Roman and the 
Parthian monarchs, from the time of Augustus to that of 
Trajan. 

With the Parthians themselves Augustus had the wisdom to 
avoid any open collision, and while shrinking from taking 
up the project of the dictator Csesar to avenge the defeat of 
Crassus by a war with Parthia, he was able to gratify the pride 
of the Roman people by procuring the return of the standards 
taken on that occasion. This result was greatly facilitated by 


• See the preceding Chapter, p. 132. 

‘ See a summary ot these relations in Tacitus (Annal. ii. 3, 4, and 56). 
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the domestic dissensions of the Parthian royal family, and the 
competition of rival claimants for the throne. They even con¬ 
sented to accept as their king a Parthian prince who had spent 
many years at the court of Augustus, and might therefore be 
looked upon in some degree as appointed by that emperor. 2 
The circumstance was celebrated with triumph by the Romans, 
and from this period it became a favourite policy with suc¬ 
ceeding emperors to interfere whenever it was possible, in the 
disputes that were continually arising with respect to the Par¬ 
thian succession. J3ut no attempt was made till the reign of 
Trajan to extend the Roman frontier on this side by any 
permanent conquests. 

§ 15. It is singular that Strabo 3 speaks of the establishment 
of the Parthian empire as one of the causes that had con¬ 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in his day. 
The real effect would appear to have been just the reverse. 
By destroying the Greek monarchy in the provinces of Central 
and Upper Asia, they cut off to a great extent the communi¬ 
cations of all the interior of that vast continent with the Greek 
world, and isolated almost completely the provinces in the far 
East, on the borders of Bactria and India, which still retained 
some traces of Hellenic civilization. The Greek element 
indeed, with its characteristic vitality, continued to maintain 
itself under the Parthian monarchy, as it did subsequently 
under the Turks. Seleucia on the Tigris, a city of Greek origin, 
and in great part peopled with Greeks, was an opulent and 
thriving commercial city, and doubtless maintained relations 
more or less frequent with the distant provinces of the empire. 
The names of two Greek writers are also preserved to us, who 
were born in cities subject to the Parthian rule, and who 
undoubtedly contributed something to geographical knowledge. 
AroLiX)DOm>s of Artemita (a town of Assyria) wrote a 
history of Parthia, which is repeatedly quoted by Strabo, 4 and 


* Tacit. AnndL ii. 1, 2. 

* Strabo, i. 2, p. 14; xi. C. p. 508. 

« There is no clue to the dato of this 


Anollodorus. When Forbigcr (Gcogr. 
vol. i. p. S5li, note) calls him a contem¬ 
porary of l*osidonius, this is a more 
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from which we should doubtless have derived much interesting 
information had it been still extant: but though Strabo refers 
to him as having thrown much additional light upon the 
geography of Upper Asia, especially of Hyrcania, Bactriana, 
and the neighbouring countries, 6 it does not appear that Strabo 
himself had derived much benefit from his work. The only 
instance in which we distinctly learn that he had improved 
upon the knowledge of previous authors, was in regard to the 
river Ochus, the modem Attrok, which had been unknown to 
the earlier geographers, while others had confounded it with the 
Oxus. As it flowed through Hyrcania, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the original province of Parthia, it was 
repeatedly mentioned by Apollodorus. 4 The same author 
appears to have given, incidentally at least, an account of the 
Greek monarchy in Bactria, which would have been of especial 
interest to us : 7 but there is no evidence of Strabo having any 
additional geographical information concerning those coun¬ 
tries, beyond what he derived from Eratosthenes and the histo¬ 
rians of Alexander. 

§ 16. Another writer, not referred to by Strabo, but fre¬ 
quently cited by Pliny, is Isidorus of Charax, a city of 
Babylonia, near the head of the Persian Gulf. He appears to 


conjecture; but ob it is not very likely 
that be would Lave written a history 
of the Parthians before they had at¬ 
tained to their great power, ho may bo 
fairly presumed to have lived within 
the first century b.o. His native place 
of Arteniita was situated on a river 
called Silla, at a distance of 500 stadia 
from Seloucia. It is mentioned as u 
place of consideration both by Strabo 
(xvi. p. 744) and by Isidore of Charax 
(§ 2), who distinctly terms it a Greek 
city. 

* Strabo, ii.5,§ 12, p. 118. 

• Strabo, xi. pp. 509, 515. It is 
not to be wondered at, that the OchuB 
should bate been unnoticed by earlier 
writers, as it is really a stream of no 
great importance. In modem times 
the Attrck, though it has..been sud¬ 
denly brought into notoriety in con¬ 


nexion with the advance of the Russians 
in Central Asia, was until lately very 
imperfectly known to geographers, and 
was confounded with the Tejend (the 
river of Meshed) which does not flow 
into the Caspian (sec Wilson’s Ariana, 
p. 146). The Attrok rises in the same 
range of hills os the Tejend, but haw 
from the first a westerly course, and 
falls into the south-east corner of the 
Caspian, about fifty miles north of 
AstrabatL The recent travels of Mr. 
V. Baker in this region have thrown 
much light on its geography, and at 
the same time have shown how imper¬ 
fectly it was previously known (Bukcr’s 
Clouds in the East, 8vo, 1877). See 
also a valuable paper by Capt. G. 
Napier in the Journal oj Geogr. Son. 
vol. xlvi. 

* Id. xu p. 510. 
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have written in the reign of Augustus, though the statements 
on this subject are very confused and contradictory. 8 He is 
quoted by Athenreus as having written a work called 1 1ap0ta<t 
TrepLirmTitcbs, in which he gave full details concerning the 
pearl fishery,® so that it could not be a mere dry geographical 
treatise. But he must also have composed a more general 
work on geography, as Pliny repeatedly cites him as an 
authority concerning measures and distances in other parts of 
the world, 1 and regards him as having more recent and trust¬ 
worthy information than Artemidorus and other earlier writers. 
There is still extant under his name a very brief treatise called 
in our manuscripts 'ZraBpoi TlapOt/coi, which, as its title implies, 
is nothing more than an itinerary, giving the distances, first, 
from Zeugma on the Euphrates to Seleucia on the Tigris, then 
from that city across the passes of Mount Zagras to Ecbatana, 
and thence by Rhagm and the Pylm Caspire, through Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Margiana, Aria, and Drangiana to Alexandria or 
Alexandropolis in Arachosia,® where the Parthian empire 
ended. It has eveiy appearance of being an extract, or 
abridged summary from his larger work: and in the great 
dearth of information concerning the countries it traverses, is a 
document of some value to us for the correction of our other 
authorities. But it is in itself very meagre and slight, and 
the paucity of details concerning the route eastward from 


• They are fully considered and 
examined by C. Muller in the Prolego¬ 
mena to his Qtographi Qritci Minor et 
(pp. lxxx-lxxxv), who supposes him 
to be the writer meant by Pliny, who 
was sent forward by Augustus to ex¬ 
plore the eastern regions, when bis 

f jrandson Caius Caesar was about to 
ead an expedition into those countries. 
The name of this author, who is called 
by Pliny ‘•terrarmn orbis situs reoent- 
issimum nuctorcm," is given in our edi¬ 
tions as Dionytium, and lias been erro¬ 
neously supposed to be the same with 
Dionysius Periegetes. This error had 
been already exposed by Bemhardy 
(ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 49C), who sug¬ 


gested that Isidores was the person 
really meant, a conclusion adopted by 
C. Miiller. Be this ns it may, all in¬ 
dications socm to concur in placing our 
author in the reign of Augustus, or at 
all events very little after it. 

9 A then® us, iii. p. 93 d. 

1 Plin. II. N. ii. 242, 246; iv. 102, 
121; v. 40, Ac. All these citations 
refer to questions of general geography, 
such as the dimensions of Europe, 
Africa. Ac. 

* This Alexandria was undoubtedly 
identical with tho modern Candahar, 
which is still the capital of tho adja¬ 
cent regions. 
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Seleucia, as compared with the portion west of the Tigris, 
seems to prove how very imperfect was the information avail¬ 
able at this period concerning the provinces of Upper Asia. 
Nor do we find that the details contained in this little 
treatise—such as they are—were made use of by subsequent 
geographers. Strabo was certainly unacquainted with the 
writings of Isidorus, whom he never mentions, and Pliny, 
though repeatedly referring to his larger work, never cites his 
authority in regard to the Parthian provinces. 

§ 17. The Greek dynasties that had subsisted for a period 
of nearly two centuries in Bactriana and the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces south of Paropamisus, had long before this been over¬ 
whelmed by the irruption of a race of barbarians from the 
north, 3 and probably the last traces of Greek civilization were 
by this time extinct. Beyond the Parthian Empire to the 
north and east there was nothing to be found but Scythians 
and Indians. With the Asiatic tribes included by the Greeks 
under the former appellation, it is not likely that the Romans 
at this period held any communication whatever: the Scythians 
who are mentioned by historians as well as poets 4 as sending 
embassies with offerings of friendship to Augustus, were in all 
probability European Scythians from the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine. But it was otherwise with the Indians. What was at 
this period the extent and character of the commercial relations 
with India carried on by the Romans, or rather by the Alex¬ 
andrine Greeks under their authority, is not very clearly 
known, though it was certainly not inconsiderable. But we 
learn from Dion Cassius and Strabo that during the sojourn of 
Augustus at Samos in b.c. 20 among the numerous embassies 


s The date of this event, as of almost 
all others connected with the history of 
these Grjpco-Bactrian dynasties, is very 
uncertain; but the conquest of Bactria 
proper by the Scythinu tribes, who are 
termed by Strabo Sacsa (xi. 8, § 2), 
appears to bavo taken place about B.o. 
12S. Gree.t rulers, however, certainly 
maintained themselves in tho districts 
south of tho Hindoo Koosh to a con¬ 


siderably later date; and it is probable 
that their dominion in these provinces 
was not dually overthrown till about 
90-80 b.c. 

4 Suotou. Oct. 21; Hurat. Corn. iv. 
14. 42. In the Mnnvmcntum A ncyra- 
nam (p. Sti) the Scythians are men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with the Boabirnto 
and Saruintm. 
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that came to do him honour was one from “ the Indians/' sent 
by a king named Porus, who professed to be lord over six 
hundred (!) other kings. They brought, among otkor gifts, a 
gigantic serpent, and some real tigers, which were said to be 
the first ever seen by the Romans. 5 One of the deputies also 
astonished the Greeks at Athens by burning himself alive on a 
funeral pile, in the same manner as Calanus had done when 
returning with Alexander from India. We have no clue to the 
part of India from whence the embassy was sent, or the real 
name of the prince who sent it—that of Porus being evidently 
only a Greek appellation: but it was probably the reduction of 
Egypt under the Roman authority that had made the Indians 
acquainted with the fame of the new ruler of so large a portion 
of the East® 

§ 18. But although the Romans had acquired no real geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of the far East in addition to that long 
possessed by the Greeks, they had yet heard the name at least, 
though in a very vague manner, of a people who gradually 
assumed an important place in geography—the Seres. There 
can be no doubt that this was owing to the extension of com¬ 
mercial relations, which had been the means of making them 
acquainted with silk, an article ever after in great request with 
Roman ladies, and which gradually became one of the most 
important objects of trade. But its real nature, as well os the 
country from whence it came, were still equally unknown. The 
well-known line of Virgil— 

Veil unique ut foliis depoctnnt teimia Seres 1 


4 Dion Cass. liv. 9; 8trabo, xv. p. 
720. See Note C, p. 201. 

0 Mr. M erivalo seems inclined to 
doubt the reality of this embassy, but 
I can see no ground for suoh a suspicion. 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who is referred 
to by Strabo, had himself scon nud con¬ 
versed with the envoys at Antioch, and 
is n trustworthy authority. 

It would appear, indeed, as is not 
improbable, that this embassy was fol¬ 
lowed by others; as we find Augustus 
himself boasting that repeated missions 


had been sent to him from Indian 
monarclis. “Ad mo ex India regum 
legations* mp« miasm sunt, nnnqunra 
autea visw apud quomquam Ronian- 
orura principem" (Monuin. Aocyrun. 
p. 36, ed. Zumpt.). 

1 Georg, ii. 121. It is remarkable) 
that this line is tho earliest notice of 
the Seres, and the produotion of silk, 
that is found in auy ancient writer, 
though the name is hero introduced us 
ouo that would bo familiar to his 
readers. Horace also uses tho term 
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represents the popular notion, which continued prevalent in 
the time of Pliny, that it was stripped from the leaves of trees. 
The Seres from whom it came were probably regarded as an 
Indian nation by those at least who troubled themselves to 
have any definite idea upon the subject. But whether it was 
brought by sea to Alexandria, or overland through the 
Parthian dominions, we have no information. 8 The latter 
hypothesis is, however, the most probable. 

§ 19. With Arabia the Romans had as yet had very little 
intercourse. Even the district immediately south of Palestine, 
commonly known as Arabia Petreea, which was subsequently 
annexed as a Roman province, was at this period still subject 
to a native prince. It was occupied by a tribe named by the 
Greeks and Romans Nabateei, and their capital city of Petra was 
already a place of considerable trade, the resort of numerous 
merchants, both Romans and Greeks, 9 but its great commercial 
prosperity belongs, like that of Palmyra, to a later period. 
The expedition made by iElius Gallus in the reign of Augustus, 
with the view of reaching the fertile districts of Arabia Felix, 
deserves a separate notice. 

Egypt passed under the Roman dominion, and was con¬ 
verted into a Roman province without any change in its 
boundaries. These are indeed so strongly marked by nature 
as to be hardly susceptible of alteration. Towards the south 
alone the limit between Egypt and Ethiopia might admit of 
some doubt; but here also the Romans acquiesced in the esta- 


“ Scricie sajiittro " (Cam. i. 29, 9), nnd 
repeatedly alludes to the Seres as one 
of the barbarian races hanging on the 
skirts of the Roman Empire ^Carm. i. 
12. 50; iii. 29, 27; iv. 15, 23); but nil 
these notices evidently refer to the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. It is 
singular that Horuce has no mention of 
silk. 

Strabo alludes to the textures called 
Scrica, which he describes as carded off 
tlio bark of certain trees (roialna 
*ol Ttk SrjpiKa, i k rtrur $\ot&v fyuvo- 
fUrrjs /3wn rov, xv. i. p. 093). Thu 


account of Pliny (vi. 17, § 54) is more 
precise, but not mme accurate. 

• According to Floras (iv. 12, extr.), 
the Seres actually seat au embassy to 
liumu at the ramu time as the Indians, 
but this circumstance is not mentioned 
by any writer of authority; and the 
silence of Augustus, where he is enu¬ 
merating all similar cases that had 
■dllqd lustre to his reign (Mon. Ancyr. 
l.c.y, seems conclusive against its 
authenticity. 

* Strabo, xvL 4, § 21. 
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blished line of demarcation, and Syene became the frontier 
fortress of the Romans, as it had been under the Persian 
governors. Ethiopia was still entirely independent, and was 
governed by a queen named Candace, whose capital was at 
Napata, just below the fourth cataract, but who doubtless 
reigned also over the adjoining regions of Meroe. 1 

§ 20. West of Egypt, the fertile though secluded region of the 
Cyrenaica, which still retained to a great degree the prosperity 
that it had enjoyed ever since the foundation of the first Greek 
colonies in that favoured land, had been long before united 
with the Roman Empire. Having been separated from the 
Egyptian monarchy after the death of Ptolemy Physcon 
in b.c. 117 it constituted a separate kingdom under his son 
Ptolemy Apion, who, at his death in B.o. 96, left it by his will 
to the Roman people. 2 It was not however formally reduced 
to a province till B.c. 67, when, after the conquest of Crete by 
Metellus Creticus, that island was united for administrative 
purposes with Cyrene, and the two together constituted one 
province. Strange as this arrangement appears, it continued 
unchanged till the time of Constantine. The valley of the 
Catabathmus formed the limit between Cyrenaica and Egypt, 
while towards the west the province extended to the Altars 
of the Philteni, 3 which marked the frontier on the side of 
Africa. 

The Roman province of Africa, as constituted under Augustus, 
was one of great extent, and included not only the district 
usually known under that name, from the Lesser Syrtis to 
Carthage and Utica, but the long tract of coast extending 
from the Lesser to the Greater Syrtis, where it met the 


1 Strabo, xvii. p. 820. The investi¬ 
gations of Lopaius have clearly esta¬ 
blished the site of Napata, which was 
situated at a place called Merawi, ft 
few miles below the conspicuous iso¬ 
lated mountain called Jobel Barkal, at 
the foot of which are extensive re¬ 
mains of temples and pyramids, that 
belonged to the Ethiopian capital. 


though detached from it (Lopeius, 
Brief* aus Aujyplcn y p. 240). 

* Liv. Epit. lxx.; Eutrop. vi. 0. 

* Sallust. B. Jugurth. 19, 79. Tho 
legend from which this spot derived 
its name is first told by Sallust, but tho 
name is already mentioned by Polybius 
(iii. 39) as marking tho limit of the 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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Cyrenai'ca at the Altars of the Phiheni. It thus included not 
only the modern territory of Tunis, but great part of that of 
Tripoli also. 4 The whole of this latter district had formed 
part of the dominions of Carthage until after the Second Punic 
War, when it was wrested from their hands and consigned to 
Masinissa, together with Numidia and Gretulia. But after the 
defeat of Jugurtha it was again reunited with the province of 
Africa, which thus comprised almost exactly the former Car¬ 
thaginian territory. Towards the south, the desert formed 
the natural boundary: bnt the outlying oasis of Cydamus 
(Ghadamis) appears to have acknowledged the Roman supre¬ 
macy, and been regarded as belonging to the province : 5 while 
even the more remote Garamantes (the people of F ezzan) were 
made to feel the force of the Roman arms and compelled to a 
nominal submission. 6 

§ 21. The extensive regions of Numidia and Mauretania 
had undergone repeated changes in their territorial division. 
There is indeed no natural separation between the two: and 
the name of Numidians, which is only a corruption of the 
Greek Nomades, though adopted by the Romans and used as 
a proper name, could never have been a true ethnic appellation. 

At the time of the Second Punic War the Numidians were 
divided into the two great tribes of the Massyli and the Mas- 
stcsyli. The former occupied the territory from the river 
Tusca, which formed the limit of the Roman province of 
Africa, to the Ampsaga on the west; 7 while the Massaasyli 


* Tho city of Leptis Magna, origi- ' from the Pentapolis of CyrenaYca. 
nally a Phoenician colony (Sallust, Hence the modern appellation. 

B. J. 78), woa the capital of this part of » Roman inscriptions have been 
the province, and held much the same found at Ghadamifl (see Barth, Wande- 

prominent position as that of Tripoli rungen, p. 249); and it appears to have 

at the present day. The only other been connected by established caravan 
towns in the region of the Syrtes, as it routes with Tacape and Leptis. 
was sometimes called, were CEa, on the j ' See Tacitus ( Anna!*, iv. 23, 26). 
site of the modern Tripoli, and S&bmta, The expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
the ruins of which are still visible at a against the Garamantes will be con- 
placo called Tripoli Vecchio (Barth, 1 sidered hereafter. (See p. 184.) 
iranderutigen, p. 277> The three , * The Tusca was a small stream, 

together gave the name of the Tripolis flowing into the sea at Tabraca, tho 
of Africa to this region, as distinguished • site of which still rotains tho name of 
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extended from the latter river to the Mulucha, which separated 
them from Mauretania. As late as the Jugurthine War this 
river still formed the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Jugurtha and of Bocchus. 8 But in consequence of the part 
taken by Juba, the last king of Numidia, in the Civil War 
between Pompey and Cresar, his kingdom was confiscated by 
the victor, and became a Roman province in b.c. 46. The 
historian Sallust was its first governor. But Juba II., the 
son of the preceding, having gained the favour of Augustus, 
was reinstated by him in his paternal dominions, in the 
general settlement of affairs after the death of Antony, 
b.o. 30. A few years afterwards however the emperor altered 
this arrangement and united the eastern portion of Numidia 
with the Roman Empire, while he gave Mauretania in its place 
to Juba, who thus ruled over the whole tract from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the river Ampsaga. The kingdom thus constituted 
naturally took the name of Mauretania, which was thus ex¬ 
tended over the larger part of what had previously been called 
Numidia. It was not till the reign of Claudius (a.d. 42) that 
Mauretania, in this new acceptation of the term, was incorporated 
with the Roman Empire: it was then divided, on account of its 
great extent, into the two provinces of Mauretania Tingitana 
and Mauretania Ctcsariensis, which were separated by the river 
Mulucha, that had previously formed the boundary between 
Mauretania and Numidia. 

The extent of Mauretania along the Atlautic coast is not 
clearly defined, but it seems to have extended, nominally at 
least, as fur as the point where the chain of Mount Atlas 
descends to the sea,® in about 30° N. latitude. The southern 
slopes of Mount Atlas, and the fertile, date-producing tract 
that intervenes between the foot of that range and the great 


Tnhfirknh, It is about 50 miles cast 
of Bonn. The Ampsuga was the river 
which flowed by Ciita (Constantinu), 
and entered the sea west of the con¬ 
spicuous promontory called Trctum, 
now the Seven Capes. 


' Sallust, B. Jug. 19, 92, 110. 

• Pliny, however, has no account of 
the province beyond Sula, opposite the 
modern town of Sallee (in lut. 34°), 
and it is probublo that there were no 
town!) or settlements further south. 
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desert of the Sahara, was the native abode of the Gaetulians, 
an aboriginal race, 1 who had never owned more than a pre¬ 
carious and nominal allegiance to the Mauretanian and Numi- 
dian kings. This did not hinder their breaking out into 
frequent revolts, one of which, under the reign of Juba, was so 
serious that he was compelled to call in the aid of the Romans, 
and the Roman general Cornelius Cossus, who was sent against 
them, assumed the surname of Gmtulicus in honour of his 
victory. 3 Unfortunately we have no details concerning this 
campaign, which might otherwise have thrown some light 
upon the very little known geography of these regions. 


Section 2.— Roman writers. — Juba. 

§ 1. It would have seemed natural to suppose that while the 
Romans were thus extending their dominion, or carrying their 
arms into almost every part of the known world, their atten¬ 
tion would have been strongly attracted towards the study of 
geography, and that we should have found numerous writings 
upon this subject. But so far from this being the case we find 
hardly any Roman author of note, who had either earned or 
deserved any reputation as a geographer. P. Terentius Yarro 
Atacinus, a younger contemporary of his more celebrated 
namesake, wrote a free translation of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Rhodius, which obtained a considerable reputation 
in his day: he was also the author of a poem on geography 
and cosmography in general, which is cited by Pliny among 


• Sallust, writing from Punic autho¬ 
rities, distinctly tells us that the Gretu- 
liaus and Libyuns were the earliest 
inhabitants of Africa (B. Jugurth. c. 18), 
u statement thut' doubtless dosorves 
more credit than the absurd fables by 
which he follows it up, in order to con¬ 
nect them with Hercules. 

The relations of the Gretuliang to 
the Numidian kings arc well illustrated 
by thu part they played during the 


Civil War in Africa (Hirt. B. Afr. 82, 
85, Ac.), ns well as during that with 
Jugurtha (Sallust, B. J. 19, 80). 

There cau be little doubt that they 
were the same people whose descend¬ 
ants, under the name of Berbers and 
Taurida, still occupy the valleys of 
Mount Atlas, as well os the oases of tko 
Great Desert. 

* Dion Cass. lv. 2S ; Fior. iv. 12. 
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the authorities of which he had mode use for this part of his 
work, 3 but we know almost nothing about it. Other treatises, 
cited under the names of Libri Navales, de Ora Maritima and 
Littoralia, or de Littoralibus, are by some ascribed to this 
Yarro Atacinus, by others to M. Varro, the friend of Cicero 
and author of so great a variety of works, that they may well 
have comprised some of a geographical character: but nothing 
more is known concerning them. 4 Cornelius Nepos also, who 
is frequently quoted by Pliny among his authorities for the 
geographical portion of his work, must have given consider¬ 
able attention to geography, though we do not learn that he 
composed any treatise especially devoted to that subject. 
Among the statements for which he is cited as responsible 
is the strange story of the Indian navigators, who had been 
carried all round the north of Asia and Europe till they found 
themselves on the coast of Germany, and were sent by a king 
of the Suevi to Metellus Celer, who was at that time proconsul 
of Gaul. 5 He stated also that “ a certain Eudoxus, sailing from 
Egypt in order to escape from king Ptolemy Lathyrus, and 
setting out from the Red Sea, had effected the navigation to 
Gades.” 4 This entire perversion of a case, the real facts of 
which are known to us from Posidonius, is a sufficient proof 
how little value can be attached to these random stories. 7 
But if such tales do little credit to the judgement of Cornelius 
Nepos, it must be added that he appears to have bestowed 
considerable pains on the collection of measurements and 
estimation of distances, for which he is frequently cited by 
Pliny. 8 Unfortunately we have no means of judging of the 


1 Plin. H. N. lib. i. in tho Catalogue 
of authorities for books iii. iv. and v. 

* On this subject, gee tho article 
Vabbo in Dr. Smith’s Diet of Bionr. 
vol. iii. p. 1227. 

* Plin. H. N. ii. fi7, § 170. The same 
tale is more fully told by Mela, on the 
enrao authority, and ho ad da u Cornelius 
Nepos ut recentior, auctoritatc sic 
ccrtior ” (iii. 5, § 45). 

* “ Ncpoa Cornelius auctor cst, 


Eudoxum quondam sun rotate, cum 
Lathuram regent fugcrot, Arabico ainu 
egTOttum Gades usque pemetum.” 
Plin. Le. §1G9. 

’ Pliny himself in one passage cen¬ 
sures him for the greediness with which 
bo caught up idle tales (qurooue nlia 
Cornelius Nepos avidisaime creaidit, v. 
1. § 4). 

• IT. N. iii. §4; iv. 12, § 77. 
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sources from which his conclusions were derived, where they 
differed from those of earlier writers. 

§ 2. The historian Sallust (C. Sallustius Crispus) who, as we 
have seen, was the first governor of Numidia after it was 
reduced to a Roman province, took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to collect information, geographical as well as historical, 
concerning the adjoining regions, which enabled him to give, 
in his history of the Jugurthinc war, an interesting sum¬ 
mary of the geography of that part of Africa. But he tells 
us himself that he could obtain no satisfactory information 
concerning the nations of the interior. 9 He learnt only that 
abovo the Numidians (». e. farther inland) were the Gaotulians, 
part of whom were a settled race and dwelt in huts, others 
were uncivilized and without any fixed habitations: beyond 
them were the ^Ethiopians, and after that desert regions 
parched up by the burning sun. 1 From the citations of later 
authors he appears to have introduced similar geographical 
notices in the lost books of his Histories, but nothing has been 
preserved to us beyond a few isolated fragments. It appears 
that he described the Tigris and Euphrates as flowing from 
the same source, in the mountains of Armenia. 2 

§ 3. Another writer, apparently a contemporary of Sallust, 
but known to us only from the citations of Pliny, was Statius 
Sebosus, who appears to have made careful inquiries con¬ 
cerning the Oceanic coast of Africa, and the islands which lay 
off it. According to the information he was able to collect, 
the first of these was Junonia, situated 750 miles from Gades, 
to the west of which were Pluvialia and Capraria, and 250 miles 
farther, lying off the coast of Mauretania towards the south¬ 
west, the Fortunat®, which bore the names of Con vail is (or 
Invallis according to some MSS.) and Planaria. 3 It is im¬ 
possible to identify these with certainty, but it is clear that 


• Sail. ». Jug. 17.* 

• Ibid. 19. 

• Sail. IJist. iv. Fragm. 194, ed. 
Gerlaoli. -But it may well bo doubted 


whether the words “ uno foate ” are to 
be taken in a literal sense. 

* Plin. H. N. vi. 82, § 202. 
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some of them at all events must be referred to the group of 
the Canary Islands, to which the name of the Fortunate) 
Insula) was afterwards generally applied. Those previously 
known to Sertorius, as we have already seen, appear rather to 
have been the two islands of Madeira and Porto Santo/ 

§ 4. A much more important contribution to geographical 
knowledge was the work of the younger Juba, the second of 
the two Numidinn monarchs of the name. Having been 
carried to Home by the dictator Caesar as a mere child, after 
the death of his father in b.c. 46, he received his education 
there, and devoted himself to study with such success that he 
soon came to be esteemed one of the most learned men of his 
day. 5 He became also the intimate friend of the young 
Octavian, who ultimately restored him to his father’s kingdom, 
which he subsequently exchanged (as already mentioned) for 
the more extensive dominion of Mauretania. His principal 
work was a history or description of Africa, 6 a task for which his 
position gave him unparalleled advantages. It is frequently 
cited by Pliny, and appears indeed to have been one of the 
chief authorities upon which that author relied, both for the 
geographical description of the country, and for the natural 
history of the wild beasts with which Africa abounded. But 
as it is only in a few instances that Pliny directly cites his 
authority, we cannot justly estimate how much Juba really added 
to what was previously known. Of the interior of Africa in¬ 
deed he appeal's to have had little more knowledge than his 
predecessors. But he was certainly the first author of the 
extraordinary theory concerning the origin of the Nile, which 
was adopted and received by several ancient authors. Accord- 


* Othor statements of Scboeus con¬ 
cerning the Gorgartes or Islands of tho 
Gorgon*—those which wore visited by I 
Hnnno—and tho islands of the Hespe- ; 
rides, which he placed at 40 days’ j 
voyage (!) beyond them, are treated by 
Pliny himself as very vague and uncer¬ 
tain (Plin. n.N. vi. 81. § 201). 

* He is called by Avienus (rie Ora 
Maritima, v. 279), 


Ocuvlono prindpl aeccptlwlmu* 

Et liuorurtun temper in Htuduj Juba. 

Plutarch also terms him 6 iravruv loro- 
piKu'ra.ra j $a<n\*<*v ( ViL Sertor. 9), and 
Athemcus (iii. p. 83 b.) iitfyp woKvfxa- 
eiararor. 

* AifivKa. Pint. Parallel. Minor. 23 ; 
Atbeuwus (I. c.) cites it more generally 
as ri »«pl Aiflorji ffvyypafiftcerei. 
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ing to this account, which was given as the result of his special 
inquiries, the Nile had its source in a mountain of Lower 
(». e. western) Mauretania not far from the Ocean: it almost 
immediately formed a lake, which contained crocodiles, and 
fish of the same species as were found in Egypt. 7 On issuing 
from this lake it buried itself for some days’ journey, and flowed 
underground through a sandy and desert tract, till it reap¬ 
peared in Mauretania Cajsariensis, 8 where it formed another 
and larger lake, distinguished by the same animals. It then 
lost itself again in the sands and pursued an underground 
course for twenty days’ journey to the nearest Ethiopians, when 
it broke out again by the source which was called Niger. 
Thenceforth it separated Africa from Ethiopia, and its banks 
became fertile, covered with forests, and abounding in wild 
beasts; it then cut through the midst of the Ethiopians and 
assuming the name of Astapus, flowed onwards past Meroe and 
other islands, into Egypt. 9 

§ 5. Juba also made diligent inquiries concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, which, according to the information he 
obtained, were five in number, which he named Ombrios, 
Junonia, Capraria, Nivaria and Canaria, all of them obviously 
names given by voyagers or geographers, and all but one of 
Latin origin. No mention is made of their being inhabited, 
but they abounded in all kinds of fruits and birds, and some 
traces of buildings were found. Large dogs also were said to 
bo found in great numbers on the island, called from that 
circumstance Canaria, 1 two of which were brought to the king. 
Date-palms also abounded on this island, though not in any of 


T He mentioned by name “ alabet®, 
corncini, et siluri,” of which* the first 
name is not found elsewhere in Pliny’s 
work; the coracini and siluri wore both 
abundunt in tho Nilo, and the former 
even said to be peculiar to it. Plin. 
U. N. ix. §§ 44, G8; xxxii. § 5G. The 
preciseness of this statement is very 
remarkable, whatever we may think of 
tlie inference drawn from it. 


• This must of course refer to the 
inland portion of tho province, south of 
tho range of Atlas: though the name 
was usually applied only to tho rogion 
adjoining the Mediterranean. 

• See Note D, p. 201. 

1 This is obviously one of the etymo¬ 
logical fancies, or fictions, so oommon 
among both Greek und Homan writers. 
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tlie others. Besides these Juba was the discoverer (if we may 
construe the expression of Pliny literally) of some islands off 
the coast of Mauretania, where he established a factory of 
purple, from which circumstance they derived the name of 
Purpurarite. 2 

Besides his work upon Africa, Juba was author of a treatise 
on the geography of Arabia, which was also regarded by Pliny 
as one of the most trustworthy accounts of that country, and 
was the authority that he principally followed in describing it. 
It was dedicated to Caius Caesar (the grandson of Augustus) 
when he was about to proceed on his expedition to the East 
(b.c. I). 3 It is remarkable that neither this work, nor that 
on Africa, is ever alluded to by Strabo, who appears to have 
been wholly unacquainted with the writings of Juba. 4 

§ 6. But if the Eoman writers contributed but little to the 
progress of geography, so far as related to the knowledge of 
distant countries and nations, the mere extension of the 
Roman Empire, and the gradual introduction of their im¬ 
proved system of organization and administration into all 
parts of their dominions must have added greatly to the 
accuracy and completeness of the knowledge already possessed 
of the vast portion of the world which was subject to their 
sway. The construction of roads was one of the special objects 
of attention with all Roman governors: these were care¬ 
fully measured and marked with milestones : itineraries of the 
distances along them were preserved and carefully recorded, 
and they thus obtained a means of geographical measurement, 
defective indeed according to the requirements of modern 
science, but still far superior to anything previously possessed. 5 
The Itineraries that have been transmitted to us arc of much 


* Plin. n. N. vi. 31, § 201. See Note 
E, p. 202. 

' Id. xii. 31, § 56. 

4 This may perhaps have arisen from 
the work of Juba having been com¬ 
posed in Latin. Dr. C. Mflller indeed 
supposes Juba to havo written in Greek, 
and has included his rcmnin» among 


hta Fraamenta Kittoricorum Grtecorum 
(vol. iii.), but I am not awaro of any 
proof of this, and considering tbo cir¬ 
cumstances of hi« life, it would appear 
much more probable that ho should 
have written in Latin. 

* See the ubo made by Strabo (vii. 7, 
p. 322) of the Egnalian Way. 
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later date, but it cannot be doubted that similar compilations 
existed from the earliest periods of the Roman Empire. 

§ 7. M. Agrippa, the friend and supporter of Augustus, who 
was a man of first-rate administrative talent, and had, as we 
have already seen, been the first to introduce a system of high 
roads into Gaul, 0 was particularly active in promoting this 
branch of geographical knowledge. He caused a map of the 
whole world, as then known—the Roman Empire and the 
adjacent countries—to be set up in the portico of Octavia at 
Rome, and accompanied it with a detailed commentary, stating 
the distances from one important point to another, and the 
length and breadth of the different provinces. 7 These were 
doubtless derived from the itineraries, wherever such existed; 
and Pliny speaks in the highest terms of the diligence and 
care which he bestowed upon this compilation, which he 
quotes as the highest authority in all cases where he was 
likely to have had official information. 8 Agrippa, however, 
did not confine himself to such limits: he not only gave the 
distances in countries, such as the northern shores of the 
Euxine, which were not indeed subject to the Roman govern¬ 
ment, but were still familiar and accessible; but he added 
those concerning countries of which he had nothing but the 
vaguest knowledge. Thus he stated the distance from the 
mouth of the Danube to the Northern Ocean at 1000 Roman 
miles, and the breadth of the tract between the Scythians and 
Germans, from the desert of Sarmatia to the river Vistula at 
400 miles.® He even ventured to estimate the length of the 


• See above, p. 142. 

* It appears very probable that the 

anonymous work repeatedly cited by 
Strabo under the title of '* the chore- 
prapher" (d ™ cither 

the commentary thus appended by 
Agrippa to hiB map, or woe directly 
derived from it. 

' Thus with regard to Spain, after 
pointing out the discrepancies between 
different statements as to the measure¬ 
ment of the provinces, Pliny adds: 
“ Agrippam quidem in tauta viri dili- 


gentia, prmterque in line opera cum, 
cum orbem terrorum orbi spectuudum 
propositurua essot, errassc quis crcdat, 
et cum eo Divum Augustum ? Is 
nomque complcxnm earn ]X>rlicum ex 
dcstinatione ct cum commentariis M. 
Agrippiu a sorore sua inchoatam 
peregit ” (H. N. iii. 2, s. 3. § 17). 

• “Agrippa totura eum tractum ab 
Istro ad Oceanum bis ad decies ceniejsa 
M. pass, in longitudincm, quadringentis 
in latitudinem ad flumen Vistulam n 
d twt Ui Sarmati® prodidit" (Plin. U.N. 
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northern coast of Europe along the shores of the Ocean, but 
this Pliny himself pronounces to be altogether vague and 
uncertain : l and Agrippa himself, in reporting the supposed 
length and breadth of Britain and Ireland, appears to have 
done so with an expression of doubt. 2 

The map of Agrippa was evidently painted upon the wall of 
the portico. That this was not an uncommon practice, we learn 
from an incidental statement of Varro, that he found his friend 
Fundanius and others contemplating a map of Italy painted 
on the wall of the temple of Tellus. 3 Maps also, though of 
course on a less extensive scale, were painted on boards, and 
geography was thus made a matter of popular instruction. 4 

The construction of this map and the accompanying com¬ 
mentaries may probably have given rise to the popular notion, 
which we find in later writers, that Julius Caesar had ordered 
a general measurement of the world to bo made, which was 
completed under the reign of Augustus. 5 This notion also 
was undoubtedly connected with the supposed decree “that 
all the world should be taxed,” and with the real fact that 
a census of the population of the Empire was ordered and 
accomplished by Augustus ;• a measure which must have been 


iv. 12, b. 25, § SI). Tlio numbers are 
differently given in the MSS., and 
admit of much doubt. This passage 
also deserve* remark as the flist in 
which the name of the Vistula occurs. 

* Plin. if. N. iv. 14, s. 2b, § »8. 

* Id. ib. 16, s. 30, § 102. “ Agrippa 
longitmlinem nccc m. pass, esse: 
latitudinem ccc M. credit. Random 
Hiberni® latitudinem, sed longitudinal 
CO m. poasuum minorem.” It is re¬ 
markable that the length and breadth 
of Britain thus given are really very 
fair approximations: those of Ireland 
are greatly in excess, hut the know¬ 
ledge of that island possessed by the 
Romans was always very imperfect. 

* “ Offcndi ibi 0. Funuunium socerum 
mourn,ct C. Agrium equitemKomanum, 
et F. Agrarium public-unum, spec tan tes 
in purieto pictura Ituliam.” Varro de 
Ite Jiu*t L 2. The custom of painting 


such mnpH upon walls was continued 
in Italy down to modem times; and 
they may still be soon on the walls of 
several palaces. 

4 Thus Propertius: 

Conor ct e tabula picU« edtetm mundos. 

V. 3, v. .37. 

* See the detailed account of this 
pretended measurement in the Proce- 
inium to tho Treatise nn Cosmography 
ascribed to Julius Aethicus, appended 
by Gronovius to his first edition of 
Pomponius Mela, LugiL Bat 1722. Tho 
question will bo further considered in 
a future chapter. 

* Concerning this census, sco Mar- 
quardt, Handbneh dor RUmirche Alter- 
thiimer, vol. iii. n. 56; Uusohke, OUr 
den Cawux tur Zeit drr Oeburt ChritU, 
p. 13, and Hoeck, Ititm. Oeeeh. vol. ii. 
pp. 392-426. 
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the means of accumulating a vast mass of geographical as well 
as statistical information. The care bestowed by the Romans 
upon the administration of their provinces must have been 
constantly tending in the same direction, and though the 
means of anything like a mathematical survey were still 
almost wholly wanting, the political geography of the Empire 
was undoubtedly making continual progress. 


Section 3. —Military Expeditions. 

§ 1. Whatever positive additions were made to geographical 
knowledge under the reign of Augustus were the result of 
military operations and expeditions into the countries bordering 
on the Roman Empire. One of the most important of these, 
though in great measure baulked of its intended object, was 
the expedition of JElius Gallus into Arabia, a full account of 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo.* Gallus was praafeet 
of Egypt under Augustus, and his enterprise was undertaken 
at the command of the emperor himself, who was not only 
stimulated by curiosity, but tempted by the accounts that he 
had heard of the great wealth of the southern Arabians. He 
was encouraged also by the promises of the Nabataean Arabs, 
who were at this time, as we have already seen, in a state of 
semi-dependence upon Romo; but their chief Syllseus, upon 
whose guidance Gallus mainly relied, proved faithless, and the 
failure of the expedition was in great part attributable to his 
treachery. 

The Roman general began by transporting his whole army, 
amounting to ten thousand men, including contingents fur- 


7 Strabo, xvi. 4, §•§ 22-24, pp. 780- ; 
782. Strabo himself hud been on inti¬ 
mate terms with ASlius Gallus, who 
was prefect of Egypt at the time that 
he visited the country, and had mode 
the ascent of the Nile in his oompany 
(xvii. p. 816). Heneo his narrative 
possesses special claims to our con- 1 


•ideration. 

iElius Gallus must not be confounded 
with Cornelius Gallus, who was the 
first governor of Egypt appointed by 
Augustus (Strab. ib. p. 819). Tho 
date of the expedition in question is 
assigned by Dion Cassius to the year 
24 b.c. (Dion Cass. liii. 29). 
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nished by the Jews and Nabateans, by sea from Cleopatris in 
Egypt (at the head of the Gulf of Suez), down the Red Sea to 
a port called Leuce Come, which was a place of importance, 
carrying on a considerable trade with Petra by caravans. 
Here he was compelled to halt the whole summer and the 
following winter, in order to recruit his troops, which were 
suffering severely from an epidemic arising from the hardships 
and discomforts encountered by them on their passage. This 
had lasted fifteen days, and he had lost many of his ships 
upon the rocks and shoals with which this part of the Red 
Sea abounds. When at length he was able to resume his 
march, he advanced for many days through a country extremely 
deficient in water to the territory of Aretas, a kinsman of 
Obodas the king of the Nabateans, by whom he was received 
in a friendly manner; and furnished to some extent with 
supplies. After traversing this comparatively fertile district 
for 30 days, he entered upon a tract which was completely 
desert, and inhabited only by wandering Arabs; this was 
called Ararene, and occupied him not less than 50 days till 
he arrived at a city called Negrana, in a fertile and settled 
region. This he took without difficulty, but after six days’ 
march from thence he was met by the barbarians, who encoun¬ 
tered him at the passage of a river, but were defeated with 
great slaughter, while the Romans lost only two men. After 
this he took a city named Asca, and another named Athrulla, 
from whence he proceeded to attack a city called Marsiaba, 
belonging to a tribe named the Rhammanite, who were subject 
to a king of the name of Ilasarus. But being frustrated in 
his attack, and suffering from want of water, ho determined to 
retreat, though he was assured by captives that lie was within 
two days’ march of the Land of Spices. 8 On his return march 
he found out how much he had been misled by his faithless 
guide, and accomplished with little difficulty in sixty days 


' 8t>8 fiiy o!f yutpeev oSfcy Tys ipunaroiptpov, KaO&wtp ruv aixjiaX&ruv 

a>toCtiy qr. Strabo, p. 782. 
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the same distance that had occupied him six months on his 
advance; returning in the first instance to Negrana, nine 
days’ march; thence in eleven days to a place called the 
Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata), and thence through a peaceful 
country by two villages called Choalla and Malotha to a place 
named Egra, situated on the sea-coast, and subject to the king 
of the Nabataeans, where he was able to embark his troops and 
transport them by sea to Myos Hormus. 

§ 2. Detailed as is this account in comparison with many 
similar notices,® it is almost impossible to extract from it any 
definite geographical information. Even the point from whence 
Gallus set out on his march, Leuce Come, though described as 
an important emporium of trade—a position which we find it 
still occupying near a century later 1 —has been much disputed, 
but the probabilities certainly preponderate in favour of a 
place called Howard, situated in exactly 25° of N. latitude, 
and distant about 200 miles from Kosseir; Egra, the place to 
which he returned, must apparently have been not far from 
Leuce Come, as the manner in which Strabo contrasts the 
time occupied on his advance and his return implies that he 
must have come back (approximately at least) to the same 
point from which he set out 3 Hence we may infer that the 
farthest point reached, Marsiaba, could not have been much 


• Thus Pliny, though dwelling upon 
the importance of tho expedition of 
Gallus as the only one which hod 
penetrated into the interior of Arabia 
(Roinnnu arms solus in com terrain 
ndhuc intulit iElius Gallus ex oquestri 
online), contents himself with giving 
us the names of tho towns which ho 
destroyed, without any indication of 
their geographical sequence or position, 
except that Caripeta (>i name not found 
in Strabo) was tho farthest point to 
which he penetrated (Plin. II. N. vi. 
28, § 160). Dion Cassius, who also 
gives a brief history of the campaigu 
(liii. 29), mentions no name except 
Athlonla C'AtfAwAa), evidently the same 
with the Athrulla of Strabo, but which 
he regards as the farthest point at¬ 


tained. 

1 See'the Periplua Moris Erythrasi, 
§ 19. 

* Nor could he have found the means 
of transport across the gulf, till ho re¬ 
turned to tho friendly country of the 
Nabataeans. But the position of Egra 
is as uncertain aa that of Lcuco Come. 
Ptolemy indeed places a town of the 
name in lut. 26°; but littlo reliance 
can be placed on his latitudes, and as 
he does not mention Leuce Cornu at all, 
he gives no clue to their relative posi¬ 
tion. Egra must have been situated 
to the touUi of Leuce Come, os Gullus 
could never have returned, without 
knowing it, to a point beyond that from 
which he started. 
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more than 60 days’ march—about 700 miles at the utmost— 
distant from Leuce Come. This would bring us to the borders 
of Yemen, which would accord with the account of their having 
reached a comparatively fertile country, and with the state¬ 
ment (on which however very little dependence can be placed) 
of their having approached within a few days’ march of the 
Land of Spices. But Marsiaba itself cannot be determined 
with any approach to certainty. The name is probably identi¬ 
cal with Mariaba, but it is very uncertain whether it is the 
same with the celebrated city of that name, the capital of the 
Sabajans, for it is certain that there were several towns of 
the same name. In the present imperfect state of our know¬ 
ledge of the interior of Arabia all further investigation seems 
hopeless.; the name of the Rhammanitse is otherwise wholly 
unknown, and all such appellations of the subordinate tribes 
of Arabs must in all ages have been very fluctuating and 
uncertain. 3 

The accounts brought back by Gallus, as derived from 
hearsay information, of the great wealth of the Arabians, 
especially the Sabseans, coincided with the notions previously 
entertained upon the subject. 4 But it is remarkable that 
both Strabo and Pliny, while dwelling upon the abundance of 
spices and precious stones produced in their country, ascribe 
the great accumulation of wealth in their hands to the circum¬ 
stance that while they were continually receiving gold and 
silver in exchange for their own productions, they spent 
nothing in return upon goods imported from other countries. 5 

§ 3. Immediately connected with the expedition of iElius 
Gallus into Arabia and more successful in its results, was that 
of Petronius into Ethiopia. That country, as has been already 
mentioned, was at this time governed by a queen named 
Candace, said to have been a woman of masculine energy of 
character, who took advantage of the Roman forces in Egypt 


* Seo Note F, p. 204. 

* 8ee Chapter XVIII. p. 58. 


* Strabo, xvi. 4, § 22; Pirn. H.N. 
vL 28, § 182. 
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being weakened, as she conceived, by the absence of a large 
part of them in Arabia, to attack the frontier fortress of Syene, 
which she took by surprise, as well as Elephantine and Phil®. 
The Roman governor, C. Petronius, however, quickly recovered 
possession of these towns and followed up his advantage by 
penetrating into Ethiopia, where ho defeated the army of 
Candace in a great battle, and took the city of Pselchis. From 
thence he advanced as far as Premnis, called by Strabo a 
strong city, which he took, and then proceeded to attack 
Napata, the capital of Candace. This he also took, and 
destroyed, carrying off the inhabitants into captivity; but he 
did not think it expedient to advance farther, and having 
refortified Premnis and left there a Roman garrison with 
provisions for two years, he himself returned to Alexandria. 
Candace soon after assembled another large force, with which 
she attacked the Roman garrison at Premnis, but Petronius 
was able to relieve it, and the Ethiopian queen again sued for 
peace. This time the Roman governor compelled her to send 
an embassy to Augustus himself, who was at this time wintering 
at Samos; where her envoys were received with distinction 
and admitted to favourable terms, even the tribute previously 
imposed being remitted.* 

According to Strabo, in advancing from Pselchis to Premnis, 
Petronius traversed the sandy desert in which the army of 
Cambyses had perished. This is clearly a mistake, for it was 
the army sent against the Oasis of Ammon that was lost in the 
sands—not that which Cambyses himself led into Ethiopia, 
of which Strabo was evidently thinking. But the fact that 
Petronius traversed a sandy desert of considerable extent, in 
which it was thought possible that such a catastrophe could 
have occurred, seems to indicate that he took the road, gene¬ 
rally followed by modern caravans, directly across the desert 
from Korosko to Abu Hamed, so as to cut off the great bend of 
the Nile. In this case Premnis was probably situated near 


‘ Strabo, xvii. 1, jip. 820-821; Dion Caw. liv. 3. 
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the angle of that river, in the neighbourhood of Abu Homed, 
which is distant about 100 miles from Meraue, the site of 
Napata. It is probably the same name with the Primis of 
Pliny 7 and Ptolemy; but the latter author mentions two places 
of the name, which he calls Primis Magna and Parvo. 8 One 
of these may probably be identified with Ibrim, a place 
between Pselchis and the Second Cataract, but this can have 
nothing to do with the Premnis of Strabo, which appears to 
have been not far from Napata, and it is clear that, in order 
to reach it Petronius quitted the Nile and traversed a desert 
tract. Pselchis is clearly identified with Dakkeh, and it is but 
a little distance above that place that the caravan route strikes 
off from Korosko. This route would indeed present great 
difficulties to the passage of an army;® but not such as can 
be pronounced insuperable by troops possessing such hardiness 
and powers of endurance as the Romans displayed on several 
other occasions. And the site of Napata being clearly esta¬ 
blished, in the immediate neighbourhood of Jebcl Barkol, the 
road across the desert must have been at this period well 
known. 1 

§ 4. Another expedition that attracted considerable attention 
about the same period was that of Cornelius Balbus against 
the Garamantes in the interior of Africa. The name of the 
Garamantes, as wo have seen, was already known to Herodo¬ 
tus, 5 and was doubtless familiar to the Greeks of Cyrene, who 


» Plin. H. N. vi. 2D, 8. 35, § 181. 
That author enumerates the towns 
taken by PotroniuB in the followiug 
order: Pselcis, Primis, Abocois, Ptb- 
tburis, Combusts, Attorn, Stadiais 
(where there was a cataract of tho 
Nile), and finally Napata. He assorts 
that Petronius had proceeded, in all, 
370 Roman inilea from Syene, a great 
exaggeration. The towns mentioned 
by Pliny would appear, from a com- 
jiarison with Ptolemy, to have boon 
situated on the west or loft bank of the 
Nile. But Pliny seems to have followed 
quite a different account of this expe¬ 
dition from Strabo. 


• Ityfyur D nprjfUT niKpcL, and Tlpl/ur 
fl Tltf/us ptyA\r). Ptol. iv. 7, § 19. Ho 
places the latter two degrees to the 
south of tho former, and Napntu be¬ 
tween the two. 

' Seo the description of it by Hoskins 
(Travels in Ethiopia , pp. 19-32), and 
Lcpsius (IJrie/e aim Acgyptcn, pp. 124— 
136). 

1 It appears that this route was cor- 
tainly frequented In undent timos, ns 
inscriptions in hieroglyphics aro found 
at the wells. Hrwkins, p. 24. Concern¬ 
ing tho site ofNnpata. see above, p. 108. 

* Sco Chapter VIII. p. 278. 
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held extensive commercial relations with the barbarian tribes 
of the interior. But we hear no more of them until the whole 
extent of the Carthaginian territory in Africa, including the 
coast regions adjoining the two Syrtes, had passed under the 
power of the Romans. It was then that Balbus, being ap¬ 
pointed governor of the province of Africa, determined (in 
B.c. 20) to carry his arms against these independent tribes of 
the interior, over whom he obtained sufficient successes to 
entitle him to claim a triumph; 3 but we have very little 
information concerning the extent or character of his expedi¬ 
tion. We learn only from Pliny that he took the towns of 
Cydamus (Ghadamis) and Garama, which is termed by Pliny 
“ clarissimum oppidum,” and was evidently at that period the 
capital of Fezzan, as Mourzuk is at the present day. 4 There 
is therefore no doubt that he actually penetrated as far as 
Fezzan; the name of which, Phazania, became henceforth 
known to the Roman geographers; but of course no permanent 
conquest of these outlying regions was attempted. 8 Com¬ 
mercial intercourse was however continued, though with diffi¬ 
culty, the wandering tribes obstructing it by filling up the 
wells with sand. The route taken by Balbus was apparently 
from the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis (the Gulf of 
Cabes), through Ghadamis to Fezzan; it was not till the reign 
of Vespasian that the direct route from (Ea (Tripoli) was dis¬ 
covered and found to be shorter by four days’ journey. 8 A 
long list is given by Pliny of the names of places which 
figured in the triumph of Balbus, but these were of course 
mere villages, and none of them can be identified, except the 


» Plin. U. N. v. 3, § 86; Fast. Capit. 
This triumph attracted especial atten¬ 
tion as being the first ever celebrated 
by one who was not a native Roman 
citizen, 13albu« boinga native of Gades 
in Spain, from which circumstance he 
derived the surname of G ad i tan us 
(Plin. 2.e.; VelL Pat. iL 51; Strabo, 
iii. p. 16‘J). 

« It still retains the name of Gcrma, 
or Germ, aud is about 70 miles to the 


N.W. of Mourzuk. 

* During tho insurrection of Tacfa- 
rinoa, in N'umidia, in the reign of 
Tiberius, the Garn mantes appear as an 
independent people, who for a time 
supported the rebel chief, and after his 
death sent envoys to Rome to sue for 
pardon. They attracted attention as a 
people rarely Been (“Garamantum legati, 
raro in urbe viai.” Tac. Ann. iv. 23). 

• Plin. 2. c. 
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two already mentioned. It is remarkable that Strabo, though 
he incidentally alludes to the triumph of Balbus, seems to 
have hod no detailed information concerning his expedition, 
and his knowledge of the Garainantes was very vague and 
imperfect, even the names of Cydamus and Garama being 
apparently unknown to him. Nor is any notice of the campaign 
found in Dion Cassius. But the excitement caused at Home 
by the triumph over a people in so remote a situation is suffi¬ 
ciently shown by the well-known introduction of their name 
in Virgil, 7 among the conquests destined to adorn the reign 
of Augustus. 


Section 4.— Wars in Germany. 

§ 1. It was not till a later period of the reign of Augustus 
that the Roman arms became the means of adding largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of Germany and the north of 
Europe. We have already seen how imperfect was the geo¬ 
graphical information of Ciesar concerning Germany. Though 
he had obtained correctly the names of several of the chief 
tribes into which the nation was at that time divided:—the 
Suevi, Marcomanni, Cherusci and Sigambri—as well as the 
more neighbouring tribes of the Ubii, 8 the Usipetes and Tenc- 
teri, all of which immediately adjoined the Rhine, and he was 
acquainted in a vague way with the vast extent of the forests 
which stretched into the interior of the country, he does not 
mention the names of any of the great rivers which form so 
important a feature in the geography of northern Germany, 


7 toper ei Gtr&monus et Iudca 

Prcfcrot Impcrluin. 

Xxl vL 70S. 

If these lines refer, as there is every 
probability, to the exploits of Balbus, 
they must have been written in the 
last year of the poet’s life, as the 
triumph of Balbus took place in tho 
spring of b.c. 19, and Virgil died in tho 
uutunin of tho some year. 

■ Tho Ubiuns, who, in tho time of 


Omsar, were on the right bonk of the 
Rhine, opposite to tho Troviri (iv. 18), 
had been allowed by Agrippa to cross 
the river, and establish themselves mi 
its western bank (Strab. iv. p. 194). 
Their chief town (civitas Ubiorum, 
Tacit. AnndL i. 37) subsequently ro- 
| ceivcd a Roman colony, und becatno 
tho celebrated Colouia Agrippina, 
1 which still retains tho name of Cologne. 
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and assume a prominent part in the subsequent campaigns of 
the Roman generals. 

The Roman governors of Gaul were for the most part content 
with maintaining the frontiers of the province, and defending 
the line of the Rhine against the incursions of their German 
neighbours. Drusus, the step-son of Augustus, was the first 
(after the dictator Caesar) who crossed the Rhine and carried 
his arms into the enemy’s country (b.c. 12). Setting out from 
the Island of the Batavi—as the Romans called the island 
formed at that time by the confluent streams of the Rhine, the 
Waal and the Meuse,®—he crossed the Rhine into the territory 
of the Usipetes, and from thence into that of the Sigambri, 
both of which he laid waste to a considerable extent. Returning 
thence to the Island, where he had assembled a considerable 
fleet, he sailed by an artificial channel or canal, which had 
been dug under his directions, into the great lake that at that 
time occupied a part of what is now the Zuyder Zee, and from 
thence by an arm of the Rhine into the Ocean. 1 Here he con¬ 
tinued his voyage along the coast of the North Sea, as far as 
the mouth of the Ems (Amisia), effecting the submission of the 
Frisians, whose name appears for the first time on this occasion. 
They seem to have received him in a friendly manner, and 
even rendered him service as allies. It was otherwise with the 
Chauci, who dwelt on the east bank of the Ems, and whom he 
consequently attacked, but with heavy loss, owing in part to 
the imperfect knowledge possessed by the Romans of the tides, 
a frequent source of disaster to them in these northern seas. 
The approach of winter compelled him to return, but he had 


» It is first mentioned under this 
namo by Ooosar (&. G. iv. 10). 

1 The courso pursued by Drusus on 
this occasion is best known to us by 
that pursued by his sou Germanicus, 
who is said to have followed precisely 
in his father’s footsteps (Tacit. Annal. 
it 6, 8). The topography of these 
countries is extremely obscure, on ac- j 
count of the physical changes that huvo ’ 
subsequently occurred, and especially 


the formation of tho Zuyder Zee, which 
did not take place till the 13th century. 
But it would appear that there were 
several lakes, the largest of them bear¬ 
ing the name of Flevo, or Flevus, which 
had a navigable outlet into the North 
Sea. They were fed probably by the 
Yasel, and the canal dag by Drusus 
may have oponod the communication 
between tho Rhino and the Ysscl. But 
tho whole subjoct is very difiicalt. 
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earned the glory of being the first Roman general who bad 
ever navigated the Northern Ocean.* 

§ 2. The next year (b.c. 11) he returned to the customary land- 
warfare ; and again crossing the Rhine into the territory of the 
Usipctes and Tfencteri, threw a bridge over the river Lupin 
(Lippe), by which he advanced into the country of the Signm- 
bri, and thence into that of the Cheriisci, which he traversed 
successfully till he reached the banks of the Visurgis (Weser). 
Here he was checked by want of provisions and bad weather, 
aud determined to retreat, which he accomplished with some 
difficulty, leaving however a fortified post with a garrison at a 
place called Aliso, on the banks of the Lippe, and another in 
the land of the Chatti, on the right bank of the Rhine. 3 

In his third campaign (b.o. 9) Drusus began his invasion by 
the land of the Chatti, where his newly erected fortress secured 
his base of operations, and passing through them to the Suevi, 
he forced his way, not without continual combats, through their 
territory also into that of the Cherusci, which he again tra¬ 
versed as far as the Weser. This time he crossed that river 
also, and pressed onwards as far as the Albis (the Elbe), where 
he was met (it is said) by a vision, which compelled him to 
retreat, after erecting a trophy on the banks of the river to 
mark the extreme term of his advance. 4 The portent was 
fulfilled by his untimely death, the result of a fall from his 
horse. But young as he was—he died in his thirtieth year— 
Drusus had marked his government not only by these daring 


* “ Oceanian septentrionalcm primus 
Romanorum ducum navigavit.” Sue ton. 
Claud. L 

The only intelligible account of 
these campaigns of Drusus is contained 
in Dion Cassius (liv. 32,33), but is un¬ 
fortunately very concise. They were 
described by Livy in the three last 
books of his history (which ended with 
the death of Drusus), and the loss of 
these is much to be regretted. Tho 
few notices found in Floras (iv. 12) and 
Orosius (vi. 21) are doubtless derived 
from that source, but they aro so rhe¬ 


torical and unconnected as to bo ultorly 
worthless. 

* Dion Cass. liv. 33. 

* These Tronma Drusi arc aguin 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 2s), 
but there is no clue to their situation. 
Strabo (vii. p. 291) speaks of Drusus as 
carrying on tho war, just before his 
death, between the Rhino and tho 
Soule (Salas), which would point to his 
having reached tho Elbe a long way 
from its mouth; but this seems at 
variance with all elso that wc know of 
his operations. 
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expeditions into the heart of the enemy’s country, but by 
measures of a more permanent character—such as the con¬ 
struction of the canal from the Rhine to the Lake Flevus, 
which always continued to bear the name of the Fossa Dru- 
siana, and was an important means of military communication. 5 
He erected also a chain of forts along the line of the Rhine, 
most of which by degrees grew into flourishing towns, 5 and 
threw a permanent bridge over that river at Bonn. 7 Ho may 
be considered therefore as in great measure the founder of 
that Roman civilization on the Rhine, which gradually attained 
to so remarkable a development. 

§ 3. The next year (b.c. 8) Tiberius succeeded his brother on 
the Rhino, and in his turn crossed that river, but was met in a 
peaceful spirit, and the neighbouring tribes of Germans, in¬ 
cluding even the fierce Sigambri, submitted to give hostages 
for their good behaviour. Some years later (a.d. 4) Tiberius 
resumed the offensive, and after reducing to submission the 
Cherusci, as well as some less important tribes, crossed the 
Weser and pressed forward to the banks of the Elbe. 

The next year (a.d. 5) was marked by more important ope¬ 
rations, Tiberius himself having for the second time advanced 
at the head of his army to the Elbe, while his fleet sailed 
round to the mouth of the same river, and ascended it far 
enough to form a junction with the land forces. But this 
combined operation was not attended with any really im¬ 
portant results; 9 beyond the submission of the Chauci, who 


• Tacit. Annal. ii. S: Sucton. Claud, i. 

• Florus, iv. 12, § 26. 

1 This appear* to be tho meaning of 
Flores (L c.), though the passage, os it 
stands in tho MSS., is certainly corrupt. 

• This is the distinct statement of 
Dion Cassius (Iv. 28) concerning both 
these campaigns of Tiberius. tudjiixp* 
yt too irorafiov, icpArtpov fiiv too Ovi- 
aovpyov, ptra 84 tooto #cal too ‘AXfilov, 

■*potxty r ) ,Ttv ‘ h^ 1 ' 701 *°1 &t‘OfAV7]n<iy*v- 

riv ti r6rt •/ iTpix^v- There is obvi¬ 
ously great exaggeration in the account 
of them given by Velleius Paterculus 


(ii. 104-107), unfortunately the only 
author from whom we derive any 
details. His extravagant flattery of 
Tiberius was combined in this instance 
with tho desire to #xtol tho importance 
of military exploits in which he lmd 
himself takon part. 

It is much more strange that Doan 
MeriTale should not only udopt tho 
exaggerated yiows of Velleius, but 
should actually speak of this second 
campaign of Tiberius—which was 
marked by no decisiT© action, and pro¬ 
duced no lasting result—as “ the most 
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at this period dwelt between the Weser and the Elbe; and a 
defeat of the Langobardi, a nation whose name here occurs for 
the first time in history. They appear to have been at this 
period settled on the left bank of the Elbe, though wo soon 
afterwards find them established beyond that river.* 

It was undoubtedly the voyage of the Roman fleet that on 
this occasion attracted the most attention; and it would be 
interesting to know what it really accomplished. The navi¬ 
gation of the Northern Ocean was at that time regarded as in 
itself so remarkable an event that even the voyage to the 
mouth of the Elbe would be considered a great exploit, and 
would easily become the subject of much exaggeration. If 
indeed we could trust to Pliny, it would seem that the fleet 
had advanced northwards as far as the Cimbrian Promontory— 
the extreme northern point of Jutland 1 —but this seems highly 
improbable. Such a voyage, more than double the length of 
that already accomplished, through seas wholly unknown, and 
without any adequate motive,—all possibility of combination 
with the land forces being here out of the question—would be 
wholly at variance with the ordinary practice of Roman com¬ 
manders. Nor could it have failed to attract general notice; 
but we find no other mention of it. It is not even alluded 
to by Velleius Paterculus, who has shown every disposition to 
magnify and exaggerate all that took place under the com¬ 
mand of Tiberius. Augustus himself in the celebrated inscrip¬ 
tion of Ancyra speaks of his fleet as sailing “ towards the east 
to the extreme parts of the world ,” 7 but no definite meaning 


remarkable for tho success of its far¬ 
sighted arrangements of any recorded 
in ancieut military history. (History 
of tho Homans under the Empire, vof. 
iv. p. 310.) 

» Augustus, it is said, had prohibited 
tho Roman armies from crossing the 
Elbe; and Tiberius turned back from 
thut river, wliioh was never again 
reached by a Roman general. 

1 44 Septemtrionalis vero Oceanns ma- 
jore ex parte navigatus cst, auspiciis 


Divi Aagusti, Germaniam classo cir- 
cumTcctaod Cimbromm promontorium, 
et inde immenso mari prospeoto, uut 
fiuna cognito, ad Scythicam plogam ct 
humore nimio rigontia.” (Rlin. H. N. 
ii. 67. § 167.) 

* “ Classis Romans ab ostio Khoui ad 
solifl orientis regionem usque ad orbis 
extrema navigavit, quo nequ« terra 
neque mart quinquam Romariorum ante 
id tempos adit.” (Monum. Ancyranum, 
od. Znmpt p. 34.) 
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can be attached to such rhetorical expressions. It would how¬ 
ever seem probable that the Romans first brought back from 
this voyage some vague information concerning the existence 
of the great promontory or peninsula extending far towards 
the north, and of an extensive bay, to which they gave the 
name of Codanus Sinus, beyond it to the east. The Cimbri, 
who inhabited the modern Holstein as well as the peninsula 
itself, sent envoys to make their submission, 3 and the Romans 
may readily have acquired the information from them. 

§ 4. While the Roman generals were thus occupied in the 
north of Germany, great changes had taken place in the more 
southern portions of that country. The Marcomanni, one of 
the most powerful and warlike of the German tribes, 4 who 
appear to have been at one time settled between the Rhine, 
the Main and the Danube, had been persuaded to migrate 
from this region, and establish themselves in the midst of the 
forests of Bohemia, where they considered themselves secure 
from attack. Here they gradually strengthened themselves, 
under the command of a native leader named Maroboduus 
until they were able to subdue or to reduce to submission all 
the neighbouring tribes, so as to extend their power from the 
Danube to the Elbe and the Saal. It was probably in con¬ 
nection with these movements that L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(the grandfather of the emperor Nero) had some years beforo 
(b.c. 2) been led to take part in favour of the Hermunduri, 
who had been expelled from their native abodes, and took 
advantage- of the opportunity to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany. He even crossed the Elbe without opposition, and 
after concluding a treaty with the natives immediately beyond 
it, erected an altar in honour of Augustus. 8 


* Ibid. p. 35. It may well b© sus¬ 
pected that the Roman fleet really ad¬ 
vanced no further than one of the pro¬ 
montories of SloBwick, and would then 
readily accept the idea that this was 
the great northern promontory of which 
they had undoubtedly heard from the 
Cimbri. 

4 The Marcomanni are mentioned by 


c»sar among the tribes that composed 
the army of Ariovistus (B. 0. i. 51). 
At this time they dwelt nearer tlio 
Rhine: their migration to Doheiuiu 
under the direction of Maroboduus is 
attested by Strabo (vii. 1, p. 230) and 
Velleius (ii. 108). 

* Tacit. Annai. iv. 44; Dion Cnss. \v. 
10 a. 
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But this expedition, like so many others, had produced no 
permanent impression. Maroboduus had continued to consoli¬ 
date his power, and was become the most formidable adversary 
of the Homans in Germany. Hence Tiberius, after having, as 
he supposed, put down all opposition in the north, determined 
to direct his arms against the Marcomanni, and for this 
purpose concerted a well-arranged plan of attack, according 
to which he was himself to advance from Carnnntum on the 
Danube, while Sentius Satuminus, a general of proved ability, 
was to lead another large army from the banks of the Rhine, 
through the Hercynian forest, to the frontiers of Bohemia. 0 
This plan was however frustrated by the great revolt of the 
Pannonians, Dalmatians and Illyrians already alluded to, 
which compelled Tiberius to draw off his legions into those 
provinces; a treaty was concluded with Maroboduus, and the 
Marcomanni were for the present left in undisturbed possession 
of their newly acquired home. 

§ 5. Though the accounts which represent the north of 
Germany, from the Rhine to the Weser, as at this time com¬ 
pletely subdued and rapidly approximating to the condition 
of a Roman province, are probably much exaggerated, it 
seems certain that Roman habits of life and Roman civiliza¬ 
tion were really beginning to make considerable progress 
among the tribes beyond the Rhine, as they had already done 
on the left side of the river. And had not this gradual opera¬ 
tion been abruptly checked, the same process of transformation 
that took place in Gaul, would probably have extended to 
Germany also. But an end was suddenly put to all such 
progress, and the advance of the Roman arms permanently 
arrested at the Rhine, by the great defeat of Quintilius Varus 
in a.d. 9. 1 That memorable disaster, involving the total de¬ 
struction of an army of three legions, and the loss of the 
important frontier post of Aliso, 8 changed the whole aspect of 

* Veil. Pat. ii. 109. | periuro, quod in littore Ooeani non 

1 Floras, who wrote under Hadrian, ' eteterat,in ripa Rhcm fluminis staret ” 
remarks, alter relating the defeat of | (Floras, EpiL iv. 12). 

Varus : M Hue dude factum ut iiu- j * See Note G, p. 20G. 
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affairs in Germany, and was never retrieved. The actual scene 
of its occurrence cannot be definitely determined, and from 
the nature of the engagement, or rather series of engagements, 
that ended in the annihilation of the Homan force, there is 
little clue to its identification. It undoubtedly occurred within 
the limits of the Teutoburger Wald—the Teutoburgensis 
Saltus of Tacitns—a tract of rugged forest country extending 
from S.E. to N.W. between the Lippe and the Weser, from tho 
neighbourhood of Paderborn to that of Osnabriick. But the 
precise locality that was marked by the death of Varus and 
his surviving officers cannot be identified. 9 No tradition 
attaches to any particular spot, nor have the researches of 
modern antiquaries succeeded in discovering any remains that 
might enable us to trace the movements of the Roman army, 
or determine the scene of the final disaster. A few years later, 
while the traces were still recent, the locality was visited by 
Germanicus, who paid funeral honours to the fallen Romans, 
but the tumulus erected on this occasion to mark the site was 
shortly afterwards purposely destroyed by the Germans. 1 

§ 6. The subsequent campaigns of the Romans in this quarter 
had comparatively little geographical interest. Tiberius, in 
A.D. 11, again crossed the Rhine and made a show of invading 
Germany, but his movements were slow and cautious, and led 
to no practical result. After his accession to the throne the 
command of the army on the Rhine devolved on the young 
Germanicus, who earned a great military reputation in three 
successive campaigns (a.d. 14-16), but did not actually pene¬ 
trate into Germany so far as his father Drusus and Tiberius 
had already done. Though he boasted, on a trophy that he 
erected on his most distant battle field, that he had subdued 
all the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, 3 he certainly 


* Soo Note H, p. 207. 

* Tac. Ann. ii. 7. 

* *• Cicsar oongeriem nrmonim struxit, 
superbo cum titulo: debellatis inter 
Rhonum Albimqne nationibua exer- 
citum Tiberii Ciesaria ea monimeuta 
Marti ot Jovi et Augusto sarravisac.” 


Tacit. AnnaL ii. 22. 

In like manner he celebrated hia 
triumph in the following year “do 
Chernscis Chattisquo et Angrivoriia, 
qun&que alias nationes usque ad Albim 
ooiunt" (Id. ibid. 41). Of these tho 
Angrivarii, wboae nnmo apposiw for 
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never approached the latter river in person, and had in fact 
only just crossed the Weser. His fleet, which had sailed round 
as far as the mouth of the Ems, sustained great loss from a 
storm on its homeward voyage, and Germanicus himself with 
difficulty escaped. The Homans however at this period seem 
to have still maintained some garrisons in these maritime 
districts, and the two tribes of the Frisians and the Chauci 
continued faithful to the Roman alliance. 

Meanwhile the southern nations of Germany had been 
divided by internal discord, and Maroboduus, who had at one 
time assumed so threatening a position, was ultimately driven 
from his throne, and having taken refuge in the Roman 
dominions, lived and died an exile at Ravenna. 3 The Roman 
arms made no progress in this quarter, but they appear to 
have already begun to occupy, or at least to extend their 
jurisdiction over the south-western corner of Germany, lying 
between the Rhino, the Neckar and the Danube; a district 
subsequently known as the Agri Decumates, and which was 
for a considerable period incorporated with the Roman Empire. 


Section 5.— Diodorus. 

§ 1. Among the Greek writers contemporary with the reign 
of Augustus there is one who deserves a brief notice in this 
place, though his work was not directly of a geographical 
character. This is the well-known historian Diodorus, com¬ 
monly known as Diodorus Siculus, from his having been a 
native of Agyrium in Sicily. His voluminous historical work, 
to which he gave the name of Bibliotheca Historica, as if it 
formed a complete historical library in itself, extended to forty 
books (fifteen of which have been preserved to us) and was 


the first time in this campaign, dwelt arc again mentioned by Tacitus iu the 

on both banks of the Weser, between Germania (c. 33). 

the Chenisci and the Chauci. They 3 Tac. Ann. ii. 02, G3. 
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intended to comprise n general history of the world, including 
that of the barbarians and Romans as well as the Greeks, from 
the commencement of historical tradition to the beginning of 
the Gaulish wars of Julius Caesar. 4 5 Though he himself tells 
us that this last date (b.c. 59) was the appointed terminus of 
his undertaking, it is certain from his own expressions that 
he survived the death of Caesar, and that his work was not 
published till after that event. 6 On the other hand the 
absence of all allusion, in his elaborate description of Egypt, 
to that country having passed under the government of Rome, 
renders it probable that it was published before b.c. 30, when 
Egypt was annexed to the Roman Empire. 

Of the historical merits or qualifications of Diodorus it does 
not fall within the province of tho presont work to speak; it 
is enough to say that the uncritical character of his work, 
which disfigures it throughout, is not less apparent in the few 
notices that have a direct bearing upon geography, than in 
the more strictly historical portions of his narrative. Though 
he himself tells us that he spent more than thirty years in 
the preparation of his great work, and that he undertook 
many laborious and dangerous journeys in order to visit those 
parts of Asia and Europe which were of the chief historical 
interest, and make himself personally acquainted with the 
localities, 0 it is certain that very little trace is to be found of 
any advantage resulting from this cause. Much as we owe to 
the laborious compilation of Diodorus for having preserved 
to us an outline of many periods of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been almost totally lost, it is impossible 
not to feel that it is a mere farrago of materials of very 
unequal value, jumbled together without any attempt at 
critical judgement or selection. 

§ 2. Nowhere are these defects more apparent than in the 


4 Diodor. i. 4. 

5 This is evident from tho title of 

Divas (<S 8iA r&t irp&{eis xpotxayoptvOflt 


0*6s), which he repeatedly associates 
with his nnmo, i. 4, v. 21. 

" i. 4. 
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first five books, which contain brief notices of the early history 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldreans, &c., together with 
accounts of the Ethiopians, Arabians, Indians, Scythians and 
other nations, which would have been of considerable value 
and interest to us had they been compiled with somewhat 
more judgement and critical sagacity. As it is they con¬ 
tribute very little to our positive knowledge of the nations 
to which they relate, and almost nothing to our geographical 
acquaintance with the countries they inhabited. Among the 
few portions of this part of the work that are really trust¬ 
worthy and valuable is the long and detailed account of the 
Ethiopian nations adjoining the Red Sea, which is taken—as 
has been already pointed out, and as we are indeed informed 
by Diodorus himself—directly from Agatharchides and Artemi- 
dorus, 7 and which would have been an important accession to 
our geographical knowledge had wc not happened to possess 
the same information from another source. 8 

§ 3. The fifth book contains notices of the various islands in 
the Mediterranean, some of which are not without interest, 
though his account of Sicily is singularly poor and meagre, 
considering that he was a native of the island. 9 To these are 
appended, as it were in passing, a brief notice of an island in 
the Atlantic Sea, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, several days’ 
sail from the coast of Africa, which would appear to be based 
upon the accounts of the recently discovered island already 
noticed, though greatly exaggerated, representing it as of large 
size and containing navigable rivers; 1 and a tolerably full 
account of the British Islands. This last is evidently derived 
in great part from the information obtained by Caesar, to whose 
expedition he expressly refers, as the first time that Britain had 
ever been visited by a foreign invader. In one respect indeed 

7 Diodor. iii. 11. one of the beet that ia preserved to ua 

* See Chapter XVIII. §§ 2, 3. from antiquity (v. 18). 

* On the other hand hia account of 1 v. 19. Concerning this island, so© 
the Balearic, or Gvmncsian iBlandB (ns Chapter XVIII. p. 81. 

they wore termed by the Greeks), is i 
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his geographical information was in advance of that furnished 
us by Ca^ar himself, or any later geographer till the time of 
Ptolemy—that he gives us the names of the three promon¬ 
tories forming the angles of the triangular island, which he 
names Cantium, Belerium (evidently the Bolerium of Ptolemy, 
the Land’s End) and Horcas, the most northern headland, to 
which Ptolemy also gives the name of Orcas, evidently in con¬ 
nection with the adjacent group of the Orcades. 2 

§ 4. To this he adds the most circumstantial account found 
in any ancient writer of the production of tin in Britain. 5 This, 
as he correctly tells us, 4 was found only in the part of the 
island adjoining the promontory of Belerium, the inhabitants 
of which were the most hospitable and civilized of all the 
Britons, on account of the extensive commerce resulting from 
this cause. The tin extracted from these mines was fused 
into ingots of a peculiar shape, and carried to a small island 
adjoining Britain of the name of Ictis. Here it was purchased 
by traders, who carried it to Gaul, where it was transported over 
land on horses in about thirty days to the mouths of the Rhone. 
The island of Ictis is described as surrounded by the sea at 
high water, but connected with the main land by a tract of 
sand, which was left bare at low water, so as to render it a 
peninsula, to which the tin was carried in waggons. This cha¬ 
racteristic account leaves no reasonable doubt that the locality 
indicated was St. Michael’s Mount, to which the description 
precisely answers, and which contains a small port such as 
would have been well suited to ancient traders. 6 From whence 


* Diod. v. 21. 

* It is remarkable that while he here 
correctly describes the tin-producing 
mines as situated on the main island 
of Britain, ho has no mention in this 
place of tbo name of the Cnssiterides or 
Tin Islands, which he in common with 
almost all other writers considered as 
connected with Spain and describes 
them elsewhere accordingly (v. 88), 
where he however repeats the statement 
that a great quantity of tin was trans¬ 
ported from Britain to the opposite 
shores of Gaul, and from ihcuoc overland 


to Massilia and Norbo. * v. 2. 

* Tbs resemblance of the name to 
that of Yoctis—the Isle of Wight—has 
led some modem writers to suppose 
that to bo tbo island meant; but in 
such cases the resemblance of physical 
characteristics outwoighs enormously 
that of mere name. Nor could the Isle 
of Wight have been by possibility at 
any time the centre of the tin-tnulc, 
which, as Diodorus himself points out, 
was confined to the district near the 
Land’s End, to which he gives the 
name of Belerium. 
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Diodorus received this information wo have no knowledge. 
There can be little doubt that his island of Ictis is the same 
with the Miotis of Timrous, though that writer, as we have 
seen, had only a very confused idea of its position: but his 
detailed account of the mode in which the tin was carried 
across Gaul to the mouths of the Rhone (i.e. to Massilia) seems 
to point to some much more recent source of information. It 
may not improbably have been derived from that obtained by 
P. Crassus, the lieutenant of Caesar, which is recorded to us by 
Strabo. 6 

It is eminently characteristic of the uncritical character of 
mind of Diodorus, that in the same book with this account 
of Britain, he has given at considerable length a description 
of the island of Panchala in the Erythraean Sea, 7 taken from 
Euhemerus, whose work is justly treated by Strabo and other 
authors as a pure and absolute fiction. 8 


* Strabo, iii. 5, § II. p. 176. * Diodor. v. 42-46. 

• See Strabo, i. p. 47, ii. p. 102, &o. 
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NOTE A, p. 144. 

ALPINE TRIBES. 

The ethnology of these Alpine tribes is still very obscure. But it 
would appear certain that none of them were Germans. The well- 
known statement of Livy that the Rhseti and other Alpine nations 
were of kindred origin with the Etruscans (Liv. v. 33: “ Alpinis 
quoque ea gentibus baud dubie origo est, maxime Raids : quos loca 
ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex antiquo prater sooum lingua), neo eum 
incorruptum, retincrent ”) is one of those assertions of the value of 
which it is almost impossible to judge : but supported as it is by the 
statement of their retaining a similarity of language—a fact of which 
the Romans were well able to judge—we should be hardly justified 
in rejecting it altogether. But this Etruscan element was pro¬ 
bably confined to some of the more southerly tribes, occupying the 
slopes of the Alps adjoining Italy, into which they had been driven 
when expelled by the Gauls from the valley of the Po. The pre¬ 
ponderance of argument appears to be in favour of the Rhaetians 
(and with them the Vindelicians, who are always described as being 
a kindred tribe) being of Celtic or Gaulish extraction, (see Zeuss, 
Die Dcutschen , pp. 228-238 ; and Diefenbach, Ceilica, vol. i. pp. 133- 
137). The same thing may bo asserted more confidently of the 
Tauriscans, who formed the bulk of the population of Noricum, 
and of the Scordiscans, a decidedly Celtic people (Strabo, vii. 
pp. 313, 315), who were at this period still settled in Pannonia. 
But the Iapodcs,a tribe who inhabited the Julian Alps between the 
Save and the Adriatic, are called by Strabo a mixod people, partly 
Gaulish and partly Illyrian (’Id7roS«s, 77877 touto brlpuerov ’IAAvptoIs 
kcu KcArois Idvo s. Strabo, iv. p. 207): and there certainly soems 
reason to believe that the bulk of the Pannonians were an Illyrian 
race. 

Dion Cassius, who had himself been governor of the province of 
Dalmatia and upper Pannonia, has given us a graphic sketch of 
the Pannonians, whom he describes as KaKopiuraroi &.v6p<lnruv okt <? : 
inhabiting a cold and barren country, producing neither oil nor 
wine, and compelled to make their drink as well as food from 
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barley and millet. But this very poverty rendered them also tho 
bravest and most pugnacious of mankind. (Dion Cass. xlix. 36.) 
It is evident that this description could apply only to the tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts on the borders of Dalmatia and 
Illyria, corresponding to the modem Bosnia and Herzegovina; not 
to those that occupied the fertile plains on the banks of the Savo 
and the Drave. 

Dion Cassius ( l . c.) correctly points out tho error committed by 
many Greek writers in confounding the Pannonians with tho 
Proonians, a people inhabiting the mountains in the north of 
Macedonia, with whom they had nothing in common: but ho makes 
no statement with regard to the ethnic affinities of tho Pannonians. 
The namo first appears in history when tho people came in contact 
with the Roman arms. 


NOTE B, p. 157. 

GALATIA. 

Galatia, in this sense, inoluded the cities of Iconium, Antioch of 
Pisidio, Derbe and Lystra, so well known from the part they bear in 
tho travels of St. Paul, and M. Renan has well pointed out that it 
was to the inhabitants of these oitios, and not to the Galatians, 
properly bo called, that the Epistle to the Galatians was in all pro¬ 
bability addressed. (Renan, St. Paui, pp. 48-50.) 

The original people of the name, who continued to inhabit the 
province where they had been settled ever since the time of 
Attalus I., king of Pergamus, between the Sangarius and tho 
Halys, retained their nationality with striking pertinacity. They 
continued to be divided into three tribes, the Tectosagcs, Trocmi, 
and Tolistoboii; all of them distinctly Gaulish names, and tho first 
still borne in the time of Strabo by a tribe in the south of Gaul. 
(Strabo, xii. p. 567.) They retained also their native language, 
which they continued to speak with very little change, as late as 
the time of Hieronymus, in the fourth oontury of tho Christian era. 
(Hieronym. Comment, in Epist. ad Galat. ii. 3, p. 430). Their chief 
city at this timo was Pessinus, but Ancyra became tho capital of 
tho Roman province, and soon rose to the important position which 
it has over since retained. 
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NOTE C, p. 166. 

TIGERS. 

It was doubtless one of these tigers that Augustus afterwards 
exhibited in a cage on the occasion of the dedication of the theatre 
of Marcellus (Plin. H. N. viii. 17, § 65). This was the first tiger 
seen at Rome , as we are expressly told by Pliny. But Dion Cassius 
certainly goes too far in supposing that those presented to Augustus 
were the first ever seen by the Greeks. Tigers must have been seen 
by the companions of Alexander in India: besides which they were 
found in Hyrcania and the adjoining provinces : every one is 
familiar with the expression of “ Hyrcanse tigres ” in Virgil 
(2En. iv. 367). Pliny also says: “Tigrin Hyrcani et Indi ferunt” 
(l. c.); and Mela has a full notice of them in reference to Hyrcania 
(iii. 5, § 43). They are still found not uncommonly on the west 
side of the Caspian in the dense forests and jungles near the mouth 
of the Araxes. 


NOTE D, p. 175. 

JUBA’S ACCOUNT OP THE NILE. 

Plin. v. 9, s. 10, §§ 51-53. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
in detail a statement which is so obviously a mere string of un¬ 
founded inferences and assumptions. But it deserves a passing 
notice aB the first suggestion of that supposed connection between 
the Niger and the Nile, which continued so long to be a favourite 
theory even with modern geographers. If wo can rely upon the 
mention of the river Niger being found in Juba, he was certainly 
the earliest author that was acquainted with that celebrated name, 
and tho fuller notice of it found elsewhere in Pliny (v. 8, § 44) may, 
probably be derived from tho same source. The statement that its 
banks were clothed with forests is also interesting, os the first indi¬ 
cation in any ancient author of tho existence of the fertile regions of 
Soudan, beyond the broad desert tract of the Sahara. 

The supposition that the two lakes mentioned in tho first part 
of the account were fed by the same river, and had a subterranean 
communication with one another and with tho Niger, is of course a 
more fancy; but the statement that they contained crocodiles and 
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large fish, such as siluri, &c., is remarkable, as this was a fact likely 
to be within his own knowledge, and he even adds that a crocodile 
sent from thence was preserved in the temple of Isis at Cmsarea. 
(iol.) (Crocodilus quoque inde ob argumentum hoc Crnsare® in Iseo 
dicatus ab eo spectatur hodie. § 51.) The lakes now found at the 
foot of the Atlas are all shallow, and nearly dry in the summer; but 
they may well have been more extensive in ancient times. The 
assertion also made (§ 51) that the rise and fall of the Nile was 
coincident with the fall of rain and snow in Mauretania was cer¬ 
tainly erroneous: the rains of tropical Africa, upon which the 
inundation of the Nile really depends, having no connection with 
those of Mauretania. 


NOTE E, p. 176. 

THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 

The account of the group of islands in question given by Juba 
and reported by Pliny (vi. 32, §§ 203, 204) deserves a more 
careful examination, as the only one with any pretension to accu¬ 
racy transmitted to us from antiquity. That of Ptolemy, as wo shall 
hereafter see, is a mere confused jumblo of different reports. Pliny 
begins with telling us, after giviug the different statements con¬ 
cerning the islands of the Gorgons, Hesperides, Ac., and showing 
their utter uncertainty, that there was no more certain information 
concerning the islands of Mauretania. It was only ascertained 
(constat) that tlioro wore a few, opposite to the land of tho Autololes, 
which wore discovered by Juba (a Juba repertas), and in which ho 
had established a factory for dyeing the Gaetulian purple (§ 201). 
There can be no doubt that these are tho same islands to which he 
gives tho name of Purpurari®, a few lines further on, where he 
tolls us, as tho result of the researches of Juba concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, that these were situated towards the south and 
west, and were distant 625 miles from tbo Purpurari®, “ sio ut ccr. 
supra occasum navigetur, dein per coclxxv M. P. ortus petatur.” 
It is very difficult to know what sense Pliny attached to these 
words: the most probable explanation is that suggested by Gossellin, 
that his authority -was really descr ibing the double voyage, to and 
fro, and that he has erroneously combined tho two into ono dis¬ 
tance. In this case, if wo suppose tho Purpurari® Insular to be the 
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two easternmost of tho Canary Islands, Lanza rote and Fuorte- 
ventura—tho conclusion adopted by D’Anville and Gossellin, as well 
as more recently by Mr. Major,—the distance of 250 miles is not 
far from the truth, as the direct distance to the outermost of the 
group, while the larger number may be accounted for by supposing 
it to be the aggregate of the separate distances from one island to 
another, a frequent source of error in similar computations. On 
this supposition the description of the islands would follow the 
course of the return voyage, beginning with one of the outermost, 
and this is in accordance with the fact that Ombrios, which he 
names first, is described os having a lake or pool (stagnum) in tho 
mountains, a statement which probably refers to the celebrated 
crater or caldera in tho island of Palma; one of the two most 
westerly of the group. Tho island of Nivaria, perpetually shrouded 
in snow or mist, is clearly Teneriffe, with its mighty snow-clad 
peak: while Canaria, the most fertile of the group, is equally cer¬ 
tainly that now known as Grand Canary. There remain Junonia 
and Capraria, of which the former might readily be identified with 
Gomcra, and tho latter with Ferro, the smallest of tho whole group. 
But a difficulty arises from the circumstance that a second and 
smaller island of the same name is said to exist in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Junonia. No such island now exists, and it is almost certain 
that there is some misconception on this point. With this excep¬ 
tion tho identifications are satisfactory enough. 

Tho chief difficulty arises with regard to the Purpurariao Insulae, 
which are certainly not mentioned by Pliny in a manner that would 
lead us to suppose they were so nearly connected with the Fortunate 
Islands as are Lanzarotc and Fuorteventura with tho rest of the 
Canaries. Ilis expressions would rather seem to imply that they 
wore small islands on the coast of Mauretania. But no such islands 
are to bo found, and the circumstance that these two, in common 
with tho rest of tho Canaries, abound in orchil , a kind of lichen 
yielding a beautiful purple dye, raises a strong presumption that 
this was tho “ Purpura Gsetulica ” mentioned by Pliny, and from 
which the islands derived their name. 

Humboldt supposes the Purpurarice to have been the group of 
Madeira and Porto Santo, but these islands produce no orchil; 
besides which they lie so far out to sea that thoy can hardly be 
supposed to have been those described by Pliny as islands of 
Mauretania, opposite to tho Autololcs. Moreover, unless we 
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suppose Lanzarote and Fucrteventura to be those designated as 
the Purpurari®, these two important islands remain unaccounted 
for, and it is impossible to explain why Juba, in describing the 
Fortunate Islands, proceeding from west to east, should have 
stopped with Canaria and not noticed the two lying between it and 
the mainland. The actual distance of Fuerteventura from the 
nearest point of the coast of Africa does not exceed 50 G. miles. 

If we compare the list cited from Statius Sebosus with that of 
Juba, we find the names of Junonia and Capraria the same, while 
his Pluvialia is obviously identical with the Ombrios of Juba; but 
his distances and positions are altogether unintelligible, and it is 
evident that his information was more hearsay. That of Juba, on 
the contrary, was clearly the result of careful inquiry, and is in 
general perfectly correct But there is no foundation for the state¬ 
ment that ho sent out an expedition for the express purpose of 
exploring the Fortunate Islands. (Major’s Prince Henry , p. 136.) 
Pliny’s words (“Juba de Fortunatis ita inquisivit ”) cannot bo held 
as affirming anything of the kind. 


NOTE F, p. 182. 

EXPEDITION OP iELIUS GALLCS INTO ARABIA. 

The geography of this expedition has been investigated with 
much diligence by Mr. Forster in his ‘ Geography of Arabia,’ as well 
as by Dr. Vincent, Gossellin, and several earlier writers; and more 
recently by Mr. Williams in Dr. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography’ (art. Marsyaba:); but the wide divergence between 
their views and results sufficiently shows the uncertainty of the 
subject. No conclusion can fairly be drawn from the inarch in 
advance, as we are distinctly told by Strabo that the Homan army 
was purposely misled, and wandered about without occasion, so as 
to waste much time. Whether it was actually led too far into the 
interior, to Nejd and othor inland districts, and then out again to 
the borders of Yemen, or only strayed within more moderate limits, 
we have no means of judging; though the former supposition is the 
most probable, if we oan place any reliance on the statement of the 
time occupied on the inarch. But none of the names of places men- 
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tionod by Strabo during tho advance can be identified. Tlieso 
names themselves vary much in our MSS., while those given by Pliny 
are equally uncertain. That author tells us only: “ Gallus oppida 
diruit non nominata, auctoribus qui ante acripscrant, Negranam, 
Nestum, Ncscam, Maaugum, Caminacum, Labeciam, et supra dictam 
Mariabam oirouitu vi mil. passuum; item Caripetam quo longissirao 
processit” (vi. 28, § 160. The readings adopted by Sillig in his 
latest edition are hero followed, but the names vary much in tho 
earlier editions and MSS.). Here we find tho name of Negrnna in 
l)Oth authors, and the Nesca of Pliny may reasonably be identified 
with the Escaor Asca of Strabo, but his other four names mentioned 
in the same sequence, as well as Caripota, which he represents as the 
terminus of the expedition, are wholly unknown. His Mariaba 
is doubtless the same placo as tho Marsiaba or Marsyabm of Strabo, 
though he erroneously represents it as having ‘been taken by 
Gallus ; but he appears to have confounded it with another Mariaba, 
which was situated in the land of the Calingii, and indeed it is 
clear that there were several places of the name in Arabia. Pliny 
himself mentions three towns of the name, which he certainly sup¬ 
posed, whether correctly or not, to be situated in different parts of 
Arabia. The most important and best known of these was un¬ 
doubtedly tho capital of Sabeen, which still retains the name of 
Mareb: and this has been generally supposed to have been the 
place besieged by Gallus. The land of spices ($ apupaTotfropos) 
could hardly have been any other than Hadramaut, and this they 
are supposed to have approached within two days’ journey; but 
very little reliance can bo placed on this statement, which is said 
to have been derived from captives. The distance also from Leuce 
Come (supposing that place to have been at Howara) exceeds what 
any army could reasonably be supposed to have marched within 
60 days. 

The position of Leuce Come at Howara seems to me well esta¬ 
blished, notwithstanding the counter arguments of Mr. Williams : 
and the opinion of D’Anville, who first pointed out that the modem 
Arabic name has the same signification as the ancient one, has 
been adopted and confirmed by Hitter and C. Vttller. (Ritter, 
Geographic von Aden, xii. p. 123, &c.; C. Muller in his edition 
of the Geographi Greed Minores, tom. i. p. 272, note; D’Anville, 
Memoire* mr TEgypte , p. 243.) The objection that it is too far 
south to have been included in the territory of the Nabataeans 
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has little weight, as tho limits of these Arabian tribes aro little 
known, and were doubtless subject to great fluctuations. The 
author of the ‘Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,’ in whoso time 
Leuce Come was still a place of considerable trade, places it at two 
or three days’ voyago across the Gulf (i. e. the lied Sea) from My os 
Hormus ( Peripl . § 19) ; an estimate considerably less than tho truth 
(the real distanco being about 250 miles); but this part of his 
treatise is given in a very vague and general manner, and evidently 
does not aim at great accuracy. 

The subject has rocontly been investigated afresh by M. Sprengcr, 
in a paper inserted in the Journal of tiib Asiatic Society (N. S. vol. vi. 
1873, pp. 121-141), who has thrown considerable light on several 
points, though somo of his identifications rest upon dubious grounds. 
Tho most important is that of Negrana, which may safoly be con¬ 
sidered as represented by tho modern Nejran, situated in lat. 17° 20', 
and about 150 miles n.n.w. of Mareb, which would suit well with 
the nine days’ march from the one city to the other on the retreat. 
Ho therefore identifies the Marsyabn of Strabo with the well-known 
city of Mari aba in Sabaca, still called Mareb. And he finds the 
name of the Rhammanitfe represented by a town called Rhadman in 
the same neighbourhood, and the Caripeta of Pliny in a place still 
called Kharibch. He supposes Gallus on his advance to have 
been led through the district of Nejd and Hajr (of which Riadd is 
the capital), and from thonco to tho borders of Yemen, whero 
Negrana would be tho first placo they met with. All the other 
towns mentioned by Strabo and Pliny were probably within the 
same fertile district of Yemen. 

In these general conclusions we must be content to acquiesce, as 
tho account given by Strabo is not sufficiently detailed to admit of 
more accurate determination, and the “ towns ” in the interior of 
Arabia havo seldom left any vestige of their existence. 


NOTE G, p. 192. 

ALJSO. 

The position of Aliso, which boars so important a part in those 
campaigns, unfortunately cannot be identified with any certainty. 
There can bo no reasonable doubt that it was the fortress erected 
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by Drusus in b.c. 11, on tlio banks of the Lippo, in order to secure 
possession of tho territory between the Rhino and the Weser (Dion 
Cass. liv. 33). This was placed, according to Dion Cassius, at the 
confluence of the Lippo with a small stream which be names ’EXmtojk, 
but this streamlet cannot be identified; and accordingly Aliso has 
been placed at almost every point along the course of the Lippe, 
from its sources to its confluence with the Rhino. The pre¬ 
dominance of opinion among Gorman writers appears to he in 
favour of a place called Elsen, a few miles west of Paderborn, at 
the juncture of the Lippo with the Aline, and this view has been 
strenuously maintained by the most recent inquirers into tho 
subject, Von Weitersheim and Abendroth, as well as by M. Schieren- 
berg (Die Homer im CherusJcerlande, p. 27). Dean Merivale, how¬ 
ever, considers this as too far from the Rhine, and is disposed to 
adopt Hamm, about 35 miles further west, as a more plausible 
locality; the same view is sanctioned by Niebuhr, while Ukert 
inclines in favour of Haltern, still considerably further towards the 
west, and only about 25 miles from the Rhino. The point does not 
seem susceptible of any positive decision; the trifling Roman 
remains that have been found in different localities being incon¬ 
clusive, as there were certainly other Roman forts and military 
stations in this part of the country. The subject is fully discussed 
and the older authorities reviewed by Ukert ( Qeogr . vol. iii. pt. i. 
p. 439). See also Meri vale’s History of the Homans, vol. iv. pp. 232, 
360: and the artiole Aliso in Smith’s Qeogr. Diet. vol. i. p. 103. 

The river Else, the name of which might readily suggest its 
identity with the Elison of Dion Cassius, is out of the question, as 
it flows into the Worra instead of tho Lippe, and is on the further 
side of tho Toutoburger Wald. 


NOTE H, p. 193. 

DEFEAT OF VARUS. 

This is the conclusion in which tho most recent German his¬ 
torians find themselves compelled to acquiesce. Great ingenuity 
and much labour have been expended upon the subject by German 
antiquaries, and the result of their researches is fully summed up 
by Ukert ( Qecgr . vol. iv. pp. 123-136), But that judicious and 
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cautious writer, after giving the substance of all that wo learn from 
ancient authors concerning this memorable event, points out how 
imperfect is the information that we derive from them concerning 
any of its details. We do not know the situation of the camp of 
Varus, from whence he 6et out, nor the direction of his march in 
tho first, instance: and though it seems certain that when he found 
himself attacked on all sides, ho directed his march towards Aliso, 
the position of that fortress, aB already stated, is itself uncertain. 
The nature of the country also is such as, while agreeing com¬ 
pletely with the general descriptions of tho ancient authorities, can 
hardly admit of any moreaccurate determination, Forest*, marshes, 
and a succession of ridges of hills of no great elevation, are found 
throughout the tract in question, and afford no clue to tho distinction 
between one locality and another. 

The only narrativo that gives us any details is that of Dion 
Cassius (lvi. 18-22): but 6omo interesting factB are furnished by 
Tacitus in his account of tho visit of Gerraanicus to the same 
localities a few years afterwards ( Annal. i. 61, 62). Tho rhetorical 
flourishes of Velleius (ii. 117-119) and Florus (iv. 12) convey no 
definite information. The most recent investigation of tho subject 
by E. von Wiotersheim (Qeschichie der Volkerwanderung, vol. i. 
pp. 425-433) has been supplemented by Major Abendroth in his 
Terrainstudien zu dem Ruckzuge des Varus und den Feldzugen des Ger- 
manicus (8vo. Leipzig, 1862), who has examined tho ground from a 
military point of view. He fixes the position of Aliso at Elsen 
near Paderborn, and places tho scene of the three days’ fighting and 
the destruction of the army of Varus north of the ridge of the 
Teutoburger Wald, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo and Detmold, 
and on tho line of retreat from thence to Elam. But his arguments, 
though plausible, are hardly conclusive. Another late writer on 
the subject (Schierenberg, Die Romer im Chcrnekcrlande, Frankfort, 
1862) fixes the site of the battles between Feldrom and Driburg, 
a few miles further south, but on the southern slope of the moun¬ 
tain ridges near tho sources of the Lippe. After reading them both, 
one still feels disposed to acquiesce in the dictum of Niebuhr, more 
than fifty years ago: “ Die Gegcnd wo Arminius den Varus schlug 
ist nimmermehr zu ergrunden.” (Vorirdgc vber Romischc Gcschichte , 
vol. iii. p. 156.) 
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Section 1. —General Views. 

§ 1. We are now come to the period when we are able for the 
first time to obtain a complete and satisfactory view of the 
state of geographical science. For this advantage we are 
indebted to the comprehensive work of Strabo, which, as 
Humboldt has justly remarked, “surpasses all the geogra¬ 
phical writings of antiquity, both in grandeur of plan, and in 
the abundance and variety of its materials.” 1 Its author 
flourished during the whole of the reign of Augustus and the 
early part of that of Tiberius, and his great geographical work 
could not have been completed earlier than the year a.d. 19: 
so that it may be taken as representing the state of geo¬ 
graphical science, as well as the political organization of the 
Empire, as it existed after the death of Augustus and the 
completion of his task in the construction of that vast system 
of government 

Of the author’s life and personal history we know little; but 
as that little is derived entirely from incidental notices and 
statements in his own work, it may be relied on as perfectly 
authentic. Some modern writers however have endeavoured 
to derive from these notices a number of inferences and con¬ 
clusions, which are, to say the least, very dubious, and it is 
safer to disregard them altogether. He was a native of the 
city of Amasia in Pontus, which, though situated in the in¬ 
terior of the countiy, and at one time the residence of a 
dynasty of barbarian kings, had imbibed a strong tincture of 


1 Humboldt’s Cwaw, vol. ii. p. 187. Engl, tmnsl. 
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Greek civilization, and had probably a large Greek popula¬ 
tion. 3 It is certain at all events that Strabo received a good 
Greek education, which fitted him for subsequently pursuing 
his studies under rhetoricians and philosophers of the highest 
reputation. Of his father’s family we know nothing, but that 
of his mother occupied a distinguished position, and different 
members of it had held important military and political posts 
under Mithrid&tes Euergetes, and his more celebrated son, 
Mithridates Eupator. During two generations they had settled 
at Cnossus in Crete, and from this circumstance Strabo derived 
connections with Crete, to which he adverts in his description 
of that island. 3 

The year of his birth cannot be determined with certainty: 
but he tells us himself that he was quite young, when he was 
sent by his father to Nysa in Caria, to prosecute his studies 
under Aristodemus, a native of that place, w'ho at this time 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a grammarian. 4 He sub¬ 
sequently studied philosophy under the. Aristotelian Xenar- 
chus, who was a native of Seleucia in Cilicia, but it is probable 
that this took place either at Alexandria or Rome, in which 
cities Xenarchus resided a great part of his life. 5 Beyond the 
journey necessary on this occasion we know nothing of the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to his travels, but these appear to have 
been commenced while he was still young, and wo learn from 
himself that he visited Corinth at the time that Augustus was 
there on his return from Egypt to celebrate his triumph at 
Rome, a circumstance which fixes his visit to Greece in B.c. 29. 
From thence he proceeded to Rome, where he certainly spent 
a considerable time, and probably remained several years. But 
the farthest part of Italy to which his travels extended was 
Etruria; where he visited the headland of Populonium—from 
whence travellers were told that they could see Corsica and 


* Amaaia, which still reiainB its 
name, and the carious tombs of the 
kings there, arc. fully described by Mr. 
Hamilton in his ftestarclu* in Aria 


Minor and Pontu*, vol. i. pp. 360-372. 
" Strabo, x. 4, § 10, p. 477. 

* Id. xiv. i. § 48, p. C50. 

* Id. xiT. 5, § 4, p. 670. 
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Sardinia 6 —and apparently also the Port of Luna, or Gulf of 
Spezia. It was probably on his return from Rome that ho 
repaired to Alexandria, where he resided a considerable time, 
and took the opportunity to accompany the Roman governor 
iElius Gallus on his voyage up the Nile to Syene and Pkilae. 7 
This expedition took place in B.o. 24. 

§ 2. Though Strabo boasts of the extent of his travels as 
qualifying him for the task he had undertaken, and asserts 
that they comprised a wider range than any previous geo¬ 
grapher had done, “ for that those who had penetrated farther 
towards the West, had not gone so far to the East, and those 
on the contrary who had seen more of the East had seen less 
of the West:” it must be admitted that they were not really 
in any way remarkable, nor is there any evidence that they 
were undertaken in a scientific spirit, or carried out in a 
systematic manner. Though he had visited several distant 
points—according to the ideas of his age—and could assert 
with truth that he had travelled from the frontiers of Armenia 
on the cast to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west, 
and from the Euxine Sea to the borders of Ethiopia,* he was 
far from having seen, even in the most superficial way, the 
different countries that lay within these limits. His personal 
acquaintance with Italy was by no means extensive: and even 
of Greece itself he saw very little: apparently only Corinth 
(where he ascended the Acro-Corinthus)—Athens, Megara and 
perhaps Argos. He speaks of having seen Cyrene from the 
sea 9 (probably on his voyage from Italy to Egypt), but he did 
not land there, or take the trouble to visit so celebrated a city: 


* Id. v. 2, § 6, p. 223. It is a popular 
error, though one repeated by many 
writer*, in modem oa well aa ancient 
times, that Sard into, as well aa Corsica, 
ia visible from this point of the Tyr¬ 
rhenian coast. Strabo himBelf remarks 
that it is “a lone way off and seen 
with difficulty ” (wZppu-titv *al 
But it is in fact wholly concealed by 
tlie intervening lofty mase of Elba, 
even if tlio distance, of above 120 


miles, were not too great (Dennis’s 
Etruria, vol. ii. p. 239). Eratosthenes, 
though be had certainly never been 
there, denied that either Corsica or 
Sardinia could be seen, for whioh ho is 
justly censured by Strabo, as the former 
is plainly visible on a fine day. 

* Strabo, ii. 5, § 12, p. 110; xvii. 1, 
§ 50. p. 818. 

» Id. ii. 5, § 31. p. 117. 

» Id. xvii. 8, § 20, p. 837. 
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and he describes Tyre in terms that prove he had not seen it, 1 
and consequently could not have coasted along the shores of 
Phoenicia. He probably returned from Alexandria direct to 
Rhodes. With Asia Minor he was naturally better acquainted, 
from its proximity to his native country: but even there the 
very unequal character of his descriptions shows how imperfect 
was his acquaintance with many parts of that great peninsula. 
Though a native of Pontus, his description of the neighbouring 
countries of Armenia and Colchis is but vague and superficial, 
while of the lands beyond the Phasis, between the Caucasus 
and the Euxine, he knew no more than what he derived from 
the historians of the Mithridatic wars. 2 3 

On his return to his native city Strabo appears to have 
devoted himself to the composition of a great historical work, 
to which he gave the title of * Historical Memoirs ’ ('I <rropi/ca 
vTroflinjfuna), extending to not less than 43 books, and com¬ 
prising the period from the fall of Carthage and Corinth 
(b.c. 146), with which Polybius had closed his great work, to 
the death of Caesar, or perhaps even to the Battle of Actium. 2 
It was not till after he had completed this, that he undertook 
the composition of his geographical treatise, which he himself 
calls a colossal work. 4 He must therefore have been already 
in advanced age, and it required no little energy to enter upon 
such a task: but we are not reduced to the necessity of 
adopting the paradoxical conclusion of Groskurd, that ho did 
not commence it till he was in his eighty-third year; a state¬ 
ment which would require much better evidence than we 
possess on the subject to entitle us to receive it. We know 
indeed with certainty, from historical facts incidentally men- 


1 Id. xvi. 2, § 28. tvrai/ffa W Qatn 
*o\u<rrtyovs rit otKlas, Sxrrt *al rC/v tv 
P<I>pp fxaKKov. The fact that the houses 
were lofty and of many stories, vaa one 
which lie must have known from per¬ 
sonal observation, hod bo even posted 
by sea within sight of Tyro. 

4 jci 2 p *jif" 

3 Btmbo, i. 1. § 23, p. 13. It is cited 


by Plutarch (Luc uS. o. 28, Sylla, c. 2C), 
and he himself refers to it in xi. 9, § 3. 
The statement that it waa in forty-three 
hooka reatii upon the somewhat dubious 
authority of Bnldus (e. v. noAv/Bior, see 
Bernbardy's note). 

* Ibid. p. H. Ko\o<rerovpyla yap rtt 
Kal aiiTiJ. 
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tioned, that it was not altogether completed, in its present 
form, until the year 18 or 19 a.d. : but the period at which it 
was commenced and the time occupied in its composition are 
wholly unknown to us. Moreover the birth-year of Strabo, as 
already mentioned, is itself uncertain, and the assumption of 
Groskurd that he was born as early as b.c. G6, is a mere infer¬ 
ence, and rests upon no satisfactory evidence. 11 

§ 3. The Geography of Strabo is not only the most im¬ 
portant geographical work that has come down to us from 
antiquity ; but it is unquestionably one of the most important 
ever produced by any Greek or Roman writer. It was indeed, 
so far as we know, the first attempt to bring together all the 
geographical knowledge that was attainable in his day, and 
to compose what would be called in modern times a general 
treatise on geography. It would be a great mistake to regard 
it (as some German writers have done) as merely a new edition 
of that of Eratosthenes, with additions and corrections. The 
general outline of his system was indeed adopted by Strabo, 
though not without considerable alterations—some of them, as 
we shall see, very far from improvements: but this could 
hardly have been otherwise, as the great Alexandrian geo¬ 
grapher had been the first to lay the foundations of scientific 
geography on a basis on which his successors could not but 
continue to build. But the work of Eratosthenes, which was 
comprised in only three books, was limited to an exposition of 
his general geographical system, together with statements of 
distances and directions, that might serve to determine the 
configuration of the several countries described. It was merely 
a technical geographical treatise in the strictest sense, and its 
small extent alone proves that it could not have contained any 
such full or detailed description of each country, and its 
natural productions and peculiarities, as Strabo justly con¬ 
ceived to fall within the domain of the geographer. 5 Still 
less could it have admitted of those historical and incidental 


* See Note A, p. *272. 


See Chapter XVI. p. 053. 
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notices which form one of the great sources of interest in the 
work of the later author. Strabo indeed appears to have been 
the first who conceived the idea of a complete geographical 
treatise, as comprising the four divisions that have been called 
in modern times, mathematical, physical, political, and histo¬ 
rical geography, and ho endeavoured, however imperfectly, to 
keep all these objects in view, in the execution of his extensive 
but well-considered plan. 

§ 4. His historical digressions, though in themselves valuable 
and interesting, especially to us, who have lost so many of the 
original sources from which they were derived—are sometimes 
longer than can well be deemed suitable to a geographical 
work; and this is still more the case with his mythological 
ones: but to a Greek all the early mythical legends had not 
only a charm from association, but possessed a vivid reality 
which we can hardly appreciate at the present day. Strabo 
discusses questions of the heroic ages of Greece, and the ex¬ 
ploits of Hercules and Jason, with as much earnestness as he 
would those of Alexander and his successors. To him the 
voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis was as real as that of 
Columbus or Yasco de Gama to ourselves : 7 and with regard 
to the Homeric geography he adopted in their fullest extent 
the views of those who regarded the poet as the source of all 
wisdom and knowledge, whose statements might require to be 
explained or accounted for, but could not possibly be discarded 
as erroneous. The blind reverence paid by most Greeks of his 
day to the works of the great poet was little short of that with 
which many other nations are accustomed to regard their 
sacred books—as an authority paramount to all others, which 
it was rank heresy to dispute or question. Eratosthenes, as we 
have seen, had indeed led the way to a more cautious criticism, 
in this respect: but he appears to have found few followers in 


* Seo the passage (i. 2, § 38, p. 45) 
where he speaks oir&i>irtp\ rhv ’litrova 
<ru^«w*r(rt> «ol tV‘A pyie ko! roiit ’Apya~ 
ravras, ruv 6p.o Koyoupitvuy irapk 


t S <n v; and indignantly rejects tho 
idea that Homer coaid have been igno¬ 
rant of what everybody knew. 
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these opinions, and Hipparchus, Polybius and Posidonius all 
accepted the ordinary and received identifications of the 
localities in the Odyssey without scruple or hesitation. 8 

§ 5. It is remarkable that while Strabo was thus ready to 
adopt the mythical legends of the earlier days, and even the 
forms into which they had been worked up by Ephorus and 
other logographers, lie treated the work of Herodotus with 
altogether undeserved contempt, and classes him with Ctesias 
and other compilers of fables, whose statements are wholly 
unworthy of consideration. 9 

On some points, as we have seen, Herodotus had really 
correct information, where Eratosthenes and other later 
writers were misled into error—as with regard to the Caspian 
Sea: on others, his scepticism, though not well founded in 
fact, was certainly not unphilosophical. But the full informa¬ 
tion that we possess at the present day, which enables us to 
discriminate the true from the false, among the conflicting 
statements on these and other subjects, was wanting in the 
time of Strabo: and even had he brought to the task more 
critical sagacity than he actually possessed, it would have 
been difficult for him without such assistance to have arrived 
at sound conclusions. In like manner he may be censured for 
discarding without reserve the accounts of Pytheas concerning 
the western and northern regions of Europe: but here he was 
evidently led away by the example of Polybius, for whose 
judgement and authority he entertained—and not without 
reason—a high respect. Some of the statements of Pytheas 
were undoubtedly such as to inspire great doubts of his vera¬ 
city : and it must be added that they did not correspond with 
the geographical system of Strabo, in regard to the points on 
which he differed from Eratosthenes. The love of system 
was carried to an extreme by almost all the Greeks, and our 
geographer was certainly not exempt from that failing. 

• ApollodortiB, as we Lave seen, was * i. p. 43, xi. p. 508. On both these 
an exception, and Demetrius of Scepsis occasions he associates the name of 
hud to some extent adopted tho sumo Herodotus with those of Ctosiua and 
view. Strabo, i. 2, §§ 30, 38. Holkuieua aud other retailer* of fables. 
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Another instance in which he was led to reject the state¬ 
ments of Eratosthenes without sufficient reason was in regard 
to the island of Ceme on the west coast of Africa, the very 
existence of which he treats as a fable, 1 though as we have seen 
there is no reason to doubt that it was long occupied by the 
Carthaginians as an emporium of trade. 

§ 6. Strabo may bo still more deservedly censured for tho 
neglect he showed for Latin writers, and the information to be 
derived from that source. Though he himself points out the 
great increase in the knowledge of the western parts of Europe 
that had resulted from the extension of the Roman arms in that 
quarter, he certainly availed himself to a very small extent of 
the materials thus placed at his disposal. It is true that no 
Roman writer of eminence had as yet put forth any professed 
geographical work; but their historical writings undoubtedly 
contained much that was of the greatest value to the geo¬ 
grapher. Yet in regard even to the west of Europe—Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain,—Strabo continued to follow principally 
the Greek authorities; and though he refers in one passage 
directly to Caesar’s Commentaries, 2 and evidently derived other 
information from the same source, yet he was far from availing 
himself of that valuable work to the extent that he might well 
have done. He appears also to have been unacquainted with 
the works of his contemporary Juba, from whom, as we have 
seen, Pliny gathered so much information; otherwise he could 
scarcely have failed to cite him in regard to Mauretania and 
Western Africa. But we cannot wonder if Strabo, writing at 
A m aa i a, was ignorant of literary works that were well known 
at Rome, when we find that his own great work, notwith¬ 
standing its importance and its great merits, remained for a 
long period comparatively unknown, and is not even once 
cited by Pliny in the vast array of authorities which he 
has brought together. 

§ 7. The geographical treatise of Strabo was designed, as he 
himself tells us, 3 as a kind of sequel to his historical work, 


' i. 3 , p. 17 . 


* iv. 1 , p. 177 . 


3 i. 1 , § 23 , p. 13 . 
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already mentioned; and was intended for the same class of 
readers, that is to say, for politicians and statesmen rather than 
for regular students of philosophy. In modern phrase it was 
meant for the general reader, and not for the mere geographer. 
It is this purpose which has given to the book its peculiar 
character, and to which it owes a great part of its merits. The 
author has refrained from giving us long and dry catalogues 
of names, such as we find in Pliny and Ptolemy; and has 
endeavoured to furnish us with a general picture or descrip¬ 
tion of each country, its character, physical peculiarities and 
natural productions, as well as its geographical configuration. 
The minute topographical details, and enumeration of obscure 
places, belong, as he justly observes, to the chorographer, 
rather than to the general geographer, and must be supplied 
in each instance according to the point of view of the writer, 
and the requirements of his readers. It must be admitted 
that the execution of his plan has fallen far short of the 
justness of its conception; that in endeavouring to select the 
more prominent and important names he has often omitted 
others of at least equal interest; and not unfrequently the 
scantiness of his notices probably arises in reality from his 
want of knowledge. But in comparing his geographical 
details with those of Pliny and Ptolemy we must always bear 
in mind the essential difference in the character of their works, 
and must not hastily assume that the earlier geographer was 
ignorant of names of towns, rivers, or headlands, simply 
because he has not thought fit to mention them. 

§ 8. It is otherwise with regard to the physical geography 
of the several countries described. In this respect it cannot 
be doubted that the work of Strabo was a great advance upon 
all that had preceded it, and it possesses a great superiority 
over all other geographical writings that have been preserved 
to us from antiquity. But its deficiencies are not the less 
glaring, when tested by the requirements of modern science. 
The directions of mountain chains, the courses of great rivers, 
and the other natural features, which constitute the geo- 
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graphical framework of every country, are indeed for the most 
part briefly indicated, but often passed over in a very sum¬ 
mary way, and very rarely described in anything like a regular 
and systematic manner. Great allowance must bo made for 
defective information, and for the want of instruments with 
which to make observations; but even after admitting these 
deficiencies it can hardly be denied that the work of Strabo 
in this respect falls short of what we might reasonably have 
expected. 

§ 9. In regai*d to the mathematical portion of his task also it 
is evident that the qualifications of Strabo were by no means of 
a high order; and there can be no doubt that in this respect he 
was inferior to his predecessors Eratosthenes and Posidonius. 
But as ho had the advantage of availing himself of their 
labours, as well as those of the great astronomer Hipparchus, 
this was of comparatively little moment. His work, as ho 
himself repeats, was not designed for professed astronomers or 
mathematicians, and the leading conclusions of those sciences 
with regard to the figure and dimensions of the earth, its 
relation to the heavenly bodies, and the great circles of the 
globe—the equator, the ecliptic, and the tropics—were in his 
day considered as so well established as to be familiar to 
every one who hod received a liberal education. He accepts 
also the division into five zones as one generally recognized, 4 
though on this point there was considerable difference of 
opinion among earlier writers, some dividing the torrid zone 
into two, one on each side of the equator, so as to make six in 
all. Ho quotes with approval the assertion of Hipparchus that 
it w'os impossible to make any real progress in geography 
without having recourse to astronomical observations for the 
determination of latitudes and longitudes; 6 and even gives us 
in considerable detail the succession of the climates as observed 
by that astronomer—an important contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of ancient geography, which has been already examined 

‘ a. 5, § 8, p. 11L * i. 1, § 12, p. 7. 
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in a preceding chapter.* In his criticisms of Eratosthenes also 
he discusses at great length the views of that writer with 
regard to the latitude of Thule and the position of the northern 
portions of Europe in relation to it; and censures his errors (or 
supposed errors) with regard to some other points in his map 
of the world. But after having once discussed these subjects 
he scarcely ever adverts to them again, and in determining 
the extent and dimensions of the countries he describes, accord¬ 
ing to the varying estimates of different authors, he never 
attempts to fix them by reference to latitude and longitude. 

§ 10. Strabo begins with pointing out, 7 as a reason for his 
having undertaken anew that which had been already done by 
many writers before him, that the extension of the Roman 
Empire and that of the Parthians had added largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of the inhabited world; just 
in the same manner as the conquests of Alexander had done 
shortly before the time of Eratosthenes. The Romans (he 
says) had opened out all the western parts of Europe, as far as 
the river Albis (the Elbe) which divides Germany through the 
midst, and the regions beyond the Danube as far as the river 
Tyras (the Dniester). The tracts on the north of the Euxine 
from thence to the Palus Mteotis, and again along the eastern 
coast to the borders of Colchis had been first made known by 
the campaigns of Mithridates and his generals; 8 while the 
Parthians had furnished more accurate knowledge of Eyrcania, 
Bactriana, and the Scythian tribes beyond those nations. It 
has been already pointed out that very little additional informa¬ 
tion had really been derived from this last source: and the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo of the Scythian races either in 
Europe or Asia is singularly meagre and defective. 

§ 11. The first two books of his Geography constitute a kind 
of general introduction to the whole, and while they are much 

• See Chapter XVII., pp. 4-10. buttons of Herodotus to this portion of 

1 i. 2, § 1, p. 14; and compare ii. 5, geography; hut.he appears to have 

§ 12, p. 118. treated that-writer with such unmerited 

• It 1 b especially singular that ho contempt that he did not even in paes- 
has overlooked the valuable could- ing refor to his fourth book. 
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the most difficult portion of the work, they are at the same 
time much the most unsatisfactory. A great want of order and 
method reigns throughout. They comprise, or appear intended 
to comprise, a historical review of the progress of geography 
from the earliest days to his own time, but this is done in such 
an unmethodical and irregular manner as in great measure to 
fail of his object. We are indeed indebted to this part of the 
work of Strabo for almost all that we know concerning the 
geographical systems of his predecessors; especially for that 
of Eratosthenes. But we have already seen how imperfect 
that knowledge is, and how defective are our materials for 
estimating the real merits of the founder of geographical 
science. Instead of giving us a systematic review of the work 
of Eratosthenes, or that of any of his successors, Strabo 
contents himself with criticising individual points, and dis¬ 
cusses these at great length, often breaking off in the midst 
into the discussion of collateral questions, which have no 
immediate bearing on his subject. Thus, after opening his 
treatise by justly claiming for the study of geography a place 
among those included under the name of philosophy, lie 
proceeds to fortify this position by citing the names of men 
distinguished as philosophers, who had given their attention 
also to geography, and at the head of the list he places that 
of Homer, whom he distinctly terms the founder of all geogra¬ 
phical knowledge, and no less eminent in this respect than for 
his poetical excellence and his political wisdom. 9 He then 
enumerates Anaximander of Miletus and Hecatams as having 
followed in the same track, 1 as well as Eratosthenes, Polybius 
and Posidonius in later times; after which ho returns to 


• i. 1, p. 2. 

1 Of these ho tell* ti* only tliat 
Anaximander wo* the first to publish 
a geographical map, while Hccataeus 
had left behind him a written treatise 
(ypdfifia), which wa* believed to bo his 
by comparison with hi* other writings 

(narovutvov iiaivov «7«u 4 AAtjj 

airrov ypafrir, i. 1, § 11). From this 


expression it is ovident that doubi* 
had been entertained concerning the 
authenticity of the work extant under 
the mime of Hccatrous. On this point 
wo Chapter V. p. 135. 

In another passage (i. 1, § 1) he men¬ 
tions Democritus, Eudoxus, Dierearch us, 
and EphnniH, ns having paid attention 
to the study of geography. 
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Homer, and sets forth at considerable length the proofs of his 
extensive geographical knowledge—his acquaintance with the 
Ocean surrounding the earth, the Ethiopians, the Nomad 
Scythians to the north, &c. In the course of this exposition 
he notices the view of Eratosthenes that we ought not to look 
for philosophical accuracy in a poet, or to attempt to reconcile 
the wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaus with the true details 
of geography—a suggestion which he indignantly repudiates, 
and taking up the subject again, a few pages further on, argues 
against it at such length that more than half the first book 
is taken up with the discussion of this subject of Homeric 
geography. 

§ 12. Passing over without further notice the earlier geo¬ 
graphers—of whom it would have been interesting to have 
heard more—and not condescending even to mention the name 
of Herodotus in connection with this part of his subject, Strabo 
comes at once to Eratosthenes, whom he censures for having 
frequently relied upon untrustworthy authorities, especially 
Damastes; as well as for the doubts he had cast upon the 
voyage of Jason, and those of other early navigators. He then 
proceeds to discuss at considerable length the physical views 
of Eratosthenes concerning the changes that had taken place 
in regard to the earth’s surface: especially the hypothesis, in 
which he had followed the physical philosopher Straton, of the 
straits connecting the Euxine with the Mediterranean and the 
latter with the Atlantic having been formed by sudden dis¬ 
ruptions, which had materially lowered the level of these 
interior seas. In proof of this they appealed to the existence 
of shells and other marine remains at places remote from the 
sea, and even at a considerable elevation above it. But Strabo 
justly rejects the theory in question, and maintains that the 
phenomena referred to could be better explained by changes 
in the earth’s surface, such as are continually in operation, and 
producing alternate subsidences and elevations of different 
portions of the land. 2 In proof of this he cites numerous 


* i. 3, § 5, p. 51. 
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instances of the engulfment of towns by earthquakes, the 
disappearance of islands in tho sea, and the throwing up of 
others, as in the case of one which had recently been thus 
elevated in the neighbourhood of Thera 3 and another near 
Methone in Argolis. Such things as thus take place on a 
small scale, he argues, might equally occur on a large one: 
and not only is it possible that the Liparcean Islands and the 
Pithecusse (Ischia and Procida) may have thus been thrown 
up above the sea, but it is probable that Sicily itself, instead 
of being broken off from the mainland (as was the general 
belief in antiquity 4 ) may have been elevated from the depths 
of the sea by the fires of iEtna. 5 The geological speculations 
contained in this portion of his work show a soundness of view 
very unusual among ancient writers on these subjects, and are 
referred to with well-merited eulogy by Sir C. Lyell. 0 

§ 13. Strabo next proceeds to examine the second book of 
Eratosthenes, in which that author had laid the foundations of 
his geographical system; and discusses the length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, and the division into three continents. 
He severely censures him, both here and in other passages, for 
having given credence to the fables of Pytheas, an author 
whom he considers altogether unworthy of credit; and he is 
led in consequence to reject entirely the existence of Thule, 
and the latitude assigned to it by Eratosthenes, who had taken 
the parallel of Thule for the northernmost limit of the inhabited 
world. Strabo on the other hand assumes it to be clearly made 
out by recent investigations that Ieme (Ireland), which was 
situated to the north of Britain, was the farthest land in that direc¬ 
tion, and as he supposed Britain itself to be extended lengthwise 
opposite to Gaul, so that its greatest length was about 5000 
stadia (500 G. miles), and its breadth considerably less, while 
the island of Icrne was not more than about 4000 stadia (400 


* i. 3, § 16, p. 57. Soo Note B, 
p. 274. 

4 This was supposed, with that per¬ 
verse etymological ingenuity so com¬ 
mon among the Grades utid Romans, to 


bo the origin of the name of Rhcgium, 
the oily next tho stTait ('PiWiov). 

4 Ibid. § 10, p. 54. 

* Principles of Geology, vol. i. pp. 23. 
24, 10th edit. 
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miles) from the centre of Britain, ho arrives at the result that 
the most northern limit of the inhabited world must be brought 
down very much farther to the south than the position assigned 
to it by Eratosthenes. As at the same time he adopts his 
southern limit—the parallel through the Cinnamon Region 
and Taprobane—the necessary conclusion is that Eratosthenes 
had greatly overrated tho whole breadth of the world. 

It is a striking instance of that love of system and persistent 
adherence to theoretical conclusions once supposed to be estab¬ 
lished, so characteristic of the Greeks, that Strabo, after proving, 
as he conceives, the error committed by Eratosthenes in this 
respect, immediately adds, that having been thus mistaken with 
regard to the breadth of the known world, he was necessarUy led 
into error with respect to its length; for that all the best writers 
were agreed that the length was more than double the breadth. 
As if the proportion between the two were not a simple matter 
of fact to be determined by measurement and calculation! 
It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes had started from the 
same assumption, and had even made additions to the length 
at each end with the express view of bringing out this result. 7 
Of these Strabo rejects the addition at the western extremity, 
where Eratosthenes had supposed the projecting part of Europe 
to extend beyond the Sacred Promontory towards the west, 8 
but retains that belonging to India, concerning which he had 
no better information than what he derived from Eratosthenes. 
His estimate of the length of the known world does not there¬ 
fore after all differ materially from that of his predecessor. 

It is in the course of this discussion that Strabo throws out 
the remarkable suggestion, that besides the world known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and inhabited by them, or by races 
with which they were acquainted, there might be other con¬ 
tinents or other worlds unknown to them. The length of the 
Inhabited World (tj oucovfiewj) was, as he had shown, not more 


* Seo Chapter XVI. p. 043. Promontory waa the westemmoat point 

• Pomdouius, as we have seen, re- of Europe, and Strabo doubtless in this 
turned to the old view that tho Sacred instance followed his authority. 
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than about a third part of the total circumference of the globe 
in the temperate zone; it was therefore possible that there 
might be within this space two or even more inhabited 
worlds. 9 But these, as he points out in another passage 1 
would be inhabited by different races of men, with whom the 
geographer had no concern. Tho manner in which he in¬ 
troduces this speculation as something possible, and even 
probable, 3 is a striking proof of the philosophic character of 
Strabo’s mind. Tho well-known passage in one of the tragedies 
ascribed to Seneca 3 is evidently derived from some such 
suggestion as. this, adopted and amplified by the imagination 
of the poet 

§ 14. In his second book Strabo continues the examination 
of the work of Eratosthenes, and discusses the various changes 
introduced by him into the map of the world. Here he 
judiciously takes his part in opposition to many of the attacks 
of Hipparchus, especially to that preposterous distortion of 
India, and the adjoining parts of Asia, which Hipparchus had 
introduced anew into the geography of those regions. In 
regard to the whole of Asia indeed Strabo adopted the map of 
Eratosthenes with very little alteration. Little or nothing 
had in fact been added to the knowledge of those countries in 
the interval, which could affect the general geographical 
outline. It was only with regard to the countries bordering 
on the Caucasus and the Caspian that Strabo had acquired 
any more detailed information than his great predecessor, 
and even this was of such an imperfect character that he still 
believed the Caspian to communicate with the northern ocean, 
as had been asserted by Patrocles. 

Equally little change was he able to introduce in the 
general conception of. tho continent of Africa, though he 


* i. 4, § 6, p. 65. koAoDjmk ybp o'kov- 

H*vr)v ohcevpsv *al yroepl£ofi*V «V$/- 
jmtoi Si xal in tb airry ttutp&rip (livy Jtal 
8vo otKOvnivas tlrtu fi Kal w\itovs. 

* ii. 5. § 13, p. 118. 

* Ct rip iorl TiOavSy, he sftjfB, in tho 


second of til© two pnewigoa rofemed to. 
* Senoca, Medea, vv. 376-380. 

Vcnlent minis see vis nert*. 

S i bus Ocpaou* vincula rrrum 
Mt, cl iDgcns patent tellu*, 
TcUiyoqoe novo* deteent nrtiea, 

Nec «U torn* ultima Thule. 
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undoubtedly possessed much more information in detail con¬ 
cerning all the portions of that country which had been subject 
to the Carthaginians, as well as Numidia and Mauretania. 
But of the western or Atlantic coast he knew nothing more: 
and while ho rejected the statements of Eratosthenes con¬ 
cerning Cerne and other Carthaginian settlements on that 
coast, he neglected (strangely enough) to avail himself of the 
valuable new materials, which the voyage of Polybius must 
certainly have furnished him. 

It was principally with respect to Europe, and especially 
the western and northern parts of that continent that the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo was greatly in advance of that 
of the Alexandrian geographer. This ho has himself pointed 
out to us; but while it is perfectly true so far as relates to 
the geographical details of the several countries described, 
and the nations that inhabited them, he was so far from having 
acquired a correct geographical idea of their position and rela¬ 
tions. that his general map of Europe is even more faulty than 
that of his predecessor. 

§ 15. Wo are greatly indebted to the lengthened examin¬ 
ation into which Strabo enters .of the geographical positions 
assumed by Eratosthenes, and the criticisms of his successor 
Hipparchus, for the information thus afforded us concerning 
their rival geographical systems. The results of this have 
been already considered. Some interesting notices are also 
introduced parenthetically in the course of the discussion. 
But the discussion itself is eminently unsatisfactory, and 
serves to show all the more strongly how little real progress 
could be made in scientific geography so long as all accurate 
observations were wanting. Strabo himself observes that not 
only were there no observations of latitude—as determined by 
the shadow of the gnomon, and the length of the longest 
day—for any part of the mountain chain supposed to extend 
across Asia from Cilicia to the frontiers of India, but that 
there was the same want of accurate knowledge with regard 
to the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Thrace, Illyria, 
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and Germany. 4 Even where observations existed, they were 
often so defective as to be calculated to mislead rather than 
to correct, and we have seen that the great astronomer Hip¬ 
parchus himself had been the means of introducing a grave 
error, by assigning to Byzantium the same latitude as Massilia. 6 
The want of observations of longitude was still more complete: 
and the conclusions adopted by Eratosthenes with regard to 
the distances from east to west across the continent of Asia 
were the result, as Strabo repeatedly tells us, of the examin¬ 
ation and comparison of various itineraries. 0 This is un¬ 
doubtedly the only means open to the geographer under such 
circumstances, but the liability to error which must always 
exist in the computation of distances from itinerary routes 
uncorrected by observations, was greatly increased in this case 
by the want of any correct bearings. 

Still more unsatisfactory is the tedious discussion that follows 
of the division adopted by Eratosthenes into Sphragides or 
“Seals”—a discussion which after all leaves us (as already 
remarked 7 ) almost wholly ignorant as to the purpose and 
meaning of tho divisions in question. It is in fact not so 
much an examination of that part of the system of Eratos¬ 
thenes, as of the objections brought against certain portions 
of it by Hipparchus, and an attempt—in some instances cer¬ 
tainly successful—to refute these objections. But such a 
criticism of a criticism, where the original work is lost to us, 
naturally becomes extremely obscure, and Strabo has taken no 
pains to put his readers in possession of the subject matter of 
the controversy. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
division in consideration, which appears to have been peculiar 
to Eratosthenes, was certainly of a systematic character, and 
would therefore have had considerable importance in its bear¬ 
ings on scientific geography. 

§ 16. Strabo next proceeds to consider the geographical 
views of Posidonius and Polybius, and in the course of this 

♦ ii. 1, p. 71. » See Chap. XVII. p. 8. « ii. L pp. 69, 79. 

» Chapter XVI. p. 654. 
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examination has fortunately preserved to us the account given 
by the former of the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus. This has 
been already fully considered. 8 With this exception these two 
sections contain very little of any real value. A considerable 
space is occupied with a discussion of the division of the 
terrestrial globe into zones—a suggestion said to have origin¬ 
ated with Parmenides, but which was developed in a more 
systematic form by Aristotle. It was the latter who first 
defined them in the sense in which they are understood by 
modem geographers. He regarded the torrid zone as com¬ 
prising the space on each side of the equator as far as the 
tropics: and the two temperate zones as extending from the 
tropics to the arctic circles. 9 It would certainly seem as if 
the great philosopher had here used the term “arctic circles” 
in the same sense as that assigned to them by modern geogra¬ 
phers, as two fixed and definite circles on the sphere, analogous 
to the tropics. But the ancients in general used the term in a 
different sense, so that every different latitude had its different 
arctic circle: 1 and hence both Posidonius and Strabo agreed 
in censuring Aristotle for adopting as the limit of the tempe¬ 
rate zone a boundary that was itself fluctuating and variable. 
The former writer fixed as the limit the circle where the visible 
arctic circle coincided with the tropic, which is in fact the 
same thing that is meant by the modern use of the term Arctic 
Circle, and is probably what was really meant by Aristotle, 
however he may have expressed himself. 

Polybius had departed from the established division of the 
earth into five zones, and had maintained that there ought 
to be six, regarding those on each side of the equator, extend¬ 
ing from thence to the tropics, as two separate zones. This 
innovation is justly rejected by Strabo, who however evidently 


• Chapter XVIII. p. 75. 

• Strabo, ii. 2, p. 94. 

1 The term “arctic circle” Tras gene¬ 
rally used by tho Greeks to denote the 
circle in tho heavens parallel to the 
equator which just touches the horizon, 


and which therefore separates those 
parallels which are always above, from 
those which ore partly above and pertly 
below the horizon. Of course in this 
sense every different latitude hod a 
different arctic circle. 
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failed to see that all such divisions were purely arbitrary, and 
merely fixed as a matter of convenience. He argues also at 
considerable length against the extension of the term “ torrid 
zone ” to the whole space comprised between the equator and 
the tropics, a considerable part of which, as he points out, 
from Syene south to the Land of Cinnamon, was not only 
habitable, but known to be inhabited. The whole question 
here arises from his insisting on the term “ torrid ” (buuceKair- 
fUmj) as implying a region so burnt up with heat as to be 
absolutely uninhabitable: and the only real interest in this 
discussion is derived from the manner in which it illustrates 
the fixed conviction of geographers in the time of Strabo, that 
there was such a zone of the earth, rendered uninhabitable by 
excess of heat, just as the arctic regions were by excessive 
cold ; and which in consequence formed an insuperable barrier 
to all exploration in that direction. 

§ 17. Having thus disposed of the geographers that had pre¬ 
ceded him, Strabo at length proceeds 3 to explain the outline 
of his own views, which is much the most interesting part of 
his introduction. The astronomical and mathematical part of 
his subject indeed he passes over very briefly, remarking that 
on these subjects the geographer may content himself with 
taking for granted the conclusions of physical philosophers 
and mathematicians, and that he does not write for persons 
unacquainted with the elements of those sciences. 3 Thus he 
begins with assuming that the earth is spherical, and situated 
in the centre of the universe: he assumes also the division into 
five zones, and the circles upon the sphere, which as he points 
out have been derived from the motion of the celestial bodies— 
the equator, the ecliptic or zodiac, the tropics, and the arctic 
circles. 4 He adopts also the measurement of the earth’s cir- 


1 il 5, § 2, p. 110. 

* Hence, aa has been already men¬ 
tioned (Chapter XVI. p. 619), lie cen¬ 
sures Eratosthenes for dwelling at 
unnecessary length upon the proof 
that the earth was a sphere: a foot 


which Strabo himself assumes as gene¬ 
rally admitted. 

* It is remarkable that ho here uses 
the term arctic circles " as something 
fixed and definite, just as modem geo¬ 
graphers do. Ho evidently employs 
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cumference, as determined by Eratosthenes: and consequently 
his division of each great circle into sixtieth parts, each con¬ 
taining 4200 stadia, which is equivalent to reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree . 6 He then points out that the whole of the habit¬ 
able world (17 oUovfiem]), with which alone the geographer has 
to deal, is comprised within a portion of the globe bounded by 
two parallels of latitude, and two meridians of longitude, so as to 
constitute a quadrilateral space within the northern hemisphere, 
nearly coinciding with the temperate zone of that hemisphere, 
but occupying little more than a third of its whole extent . 6 

§ 18. The form of the habitable world he compares to that 
of a cloak (chlamys), a comparison which appears to have been 
generally adopted in his time, T on account of its upper or 
northern portions being supposed to be much more contracted, 
while it spread out in proceeding southwards. Its greatest 
length he estimates at 70,000 stadia, and its breadth at less 
than 30,000. The great diminution that he introduces into 
this last dimension proceeds from two causes: first, that, as 
already stated, he discards altogether the existence of Thule, 
or of any habitable land so far north as the Arctic Circle, and 
regards Ireland as the most northerly of all known lands: next, 
that he rejects the latitude assigned by former geographers to 
Massilia, and brings it down much farther to the south than 
its true position. Wo have seen that Eratosthenes, as well as 
Hipparchus and other geographers, agreed in placing Massilia 
and Byzantium on the same parallel of latitude—a gross error, 
inasmuch as the former city lies more than two degrees to the 


tho term as equivalent to what ho calls 
elsewhere “ the circle that bounds tho 
(rigid zone.” k(ik\os SAAor ira- 

pd\\i)Kos bpl(wv tV Kart^irynJiniv iv 
[Jopcly Iffitotyuplqf, p. 112. It is evi¬ 
dently the same as he elsewhere (p. 
114) refers to as that Sirov b Otpivbr rpo- 
wixbr ipierucbs ylvircu, which is, in fact, 
tho same with what we call in modern 
usage the Arctic Circle. 

* Strabo, ii. 5. § 7, p. 113. 

• Ibid. § 6. He here applies to tho 
qmulrilatcml space thus measured oil' us 


the boundary or frame enclosing the 
inhabited world, the descriptive epithet 
of tnriv&ukoj: a term uaed for the 
weight employed in spinning, and for 
other circular and conical booiea; but 
which would seem hardly suitable to a 
definite portion cut off from a conoidal 
surface. 

T h 8*o Ixovjx/nj xAa/<vSo «tv roirrtp 
Ibid. Earlier writers, especially 
Posidonius, hnd compared the form of 
the inhabited world to a sling. 
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north of the latter. But Strabo, while rejecting the observa¬ 
tions on which this conclusion was founded, fell into the 
strange mistake of bringing down Massilia still farther to the 
south, so as actually to place it as much to the south of Byzan¬ 
tium as it really is to the north. Of course the effect of this 
error is to distort, to a strange extent, the whole map of the 
Mediterranean. But its influence upon the portion of the map 
of Europe to the north is not less unfortunate. As Massilia 
was a kind of cardinal position from whence he measured the 
breadth of Gaul across the continent to the Northern Ocean, 
the effect was to bring down the northern coast of Gaul and the 
mouths of the Rhine to the same latitude with the Euxine and 
the mouths of the Danube! As at the same time he adhered to 
the position erroneously ascribed to Byzantium by Hipparchus, 
and to the received notion that the mouth of the Borysthenes 
was nearly due north from Byzantium, he placed the mouth of 
that river (which is really situated in about 46-i degrees of 
N. latitude) in the same parallel with the northern extremity 
of Britain, and supposed the Roxolani, who in his time 
inhabited the tracts adjoining the Borysthenes and the Palus 
Maeotis, to be, in common with the inhabitants of Ierne 
(Ireland) the most northerly people in the known world. 8 

So far therefore was positive geography from having kept 
pace with the increased knowledge of nations and countries 
which had been undoubtedly acquired in the interval of two 
centuries from Eratosthenes to Strabo, that it had actually 
receded; and a comparison of the maps drawn according to the 
two systems will show that that of the older geographer was, in 
regard to Europe in general, and especially the basin of the 
Mediterranean Sea, a much nearer approximation to the truth 
than that of his successor. 

§ 19. The reasoning by which Strabo is led to this unfor¬ 
tunate conclusion is a striking proof of the vagueness of the 
data on which geographers were accustomed to rely, in the 


' ii- 5, § 7, p. 114. 
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absence of trustworthy observations. Taking for granted the 
correctness of the parallel of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes 
through the whole length of the Mediterranean, from the Strait 
of the Columns to the Gulf of Issus, which, as we have seen, was 
assumed to pass through the Sicilian StTait and the Island of 
Rhodes, 9 he says that “ it is generally agreed ” that the course 
from the Columns to the Sicilian Strait lies “through the 
middle of the sea.” Navigators were also “ generally agreed ” 
that the greatest width of the sea from the bight of the 
Gaulish Gulf to the African coast did not exceed 5000 stadia. 
Massilia therefore, which was somewhat to the south of the 
inmost recess of the gulf, must be less than half this distance 
(2500 stadia) from the parallel in question. But the distance 
from Rhodes to Byzantium is not less than 4900 stadia: the 
latter city, therefore, must be situated far to the north of 
Massilia. 1 

It is hardly necessary to point out in detail the complication 
of errors involved in this argument. The main point is the 
assumption that the voyage from the Columns to the Sicilian 
Strait was a direct course from west to east, and lay through ike 
middle of the sea in so literal a sense that it was equidistant 
from the shores of Europe and Africa. This great error was 
undoubtedly combined in Strabo’s mind with another, which 
he held in common with all his predecessors, that the north 
coast of Africa did not deviate very widely from a straight line, 
instead of advancing, as it really does, so far to the north 
between the Strait of the Columns and Cape Bon, as to render 
it impossible in fact to hold a straight course eastward from 
the Straits. 

§ 20. He considers the habitable portion of the world to 
extend 4000 stadia (400 G. miles) to the north of the mouth 
of the Borystkenes—meaning probably the city of that name 3 
—and this parallel he conceives to pass to the north of 


• See Chapter XVI. p. 629. 

> ii. 5, § 8, p. 115. 

* See Cliaptor XVI. p. 631. It is a 


striking instance of the vagueness with 
which all these discussions aud calcu¬ 
lations were carried on, that Strabo, 
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Ieme. That island he describes as “barely habitable on 
account of the cold, 3 and he applies the same remark to the 
Scythians inhabiting the regions farthest known to the north 
of the Borysthenes. The great cold of these countries, which 
was familiar to the Greeks from the time their colonies first 
settled to the north of the Euxine, naturally led to the belief 
of their being situated much farther north than they really 
are, and tended strongly to confirm the erroneous idea of their 
position derived from mistaken observations. 

The southern limit he places about 3000 stadia beyond 
Meroe, or 8000 from Syene, which he takes as situated on the 
tropic. This line he considers as passing through the land of 
the Automoli or Sembritse, 4 and the Land of Cinnamon; and 
regards the lands farther south as uninhabitable from excess 
of heat. In regard to this limit therefore he followed Era¬ 
tosthenes, though for some reason, which is not very clearly 
explained, he placed it at 8800 stadia from the equator instead 
of 8300, which was the distance assigned by the older geo¬ 
grapher. 5 

§ 21. Having thus considered the position and extent of the 
habitable world with reference to the terrestrial globe, Strabo 
proceeds to show how a map of it is to be laid down. 5 This, as 
he points out, is a matter of no difficulty upon a globe, where 
the curved lines of the parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude, are represented by similar curves. But as such an 
artificial globe, in order to admit of the countries being repre¬ 
sented in sufficient detail, would require to be not less than 
ten feet in diameter, 7 and after all, but a small part of it would 
be occupied by the geographical representation of known lands, 


like Eratosthenes, always contents 
himself with using the expression “the 
Borysthenes," without defining more 
accurately the point referred to. 

3 iOxluit Stk tl>0xos olnoufxivriv, ii. 1, 

? . 72. Agiiin in another passage (p. 

15) he speaks of it as occupied bv 
kypltev TcAlus &y0pu<rrwv real kux&s oU 
Koumtv Stk 

* it. 5, § 14. p. 118. 


4 See Chapter XVI, Note O, p. 664. 

• u. 5, § 10, p. 116. 

1 It appears that a globe of this sizo 
had actually been constructed by a 
writer named Crates—probably the 
Stoic philosopher of the name, bettor 
known for his commentaries on Homer 
and Hesiod—to which Strabo refers as 
to something well known (tftfmlpav «a- 
Sdrtp r)/y tepar^ruoy, l. a). 
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few people could procure one, and in general they must be 
content with a map on a plane surface. In this case, as he 
justly observes, all the lines that are circles on the globe must 
be represented by straight lines, parallel with the equator and 
the meridian respectively; a proceeding inevitably productive 
of error, but which as he conceives “ will not make much dif¬ 
ference;” 8 an assertion somewhat startling to modem geo¬ 
graphers, who are accustomed to have recourse to a variety of 
ingenious contrivances to avoid, or at least diminish, the error 
resulting from such a process, but which was not far from the 
truth in Strabo’s time. For the greatest error arising from 
such a mode of plane projection (to use the modern phrase), 
would really be trifling as compared with those resulting from 
erroneous estimates of distance, and the want of any accurate 
observations of latitude and longitude. He therefore proceeds, 
as he expressly tells us,° throughout the rest of his work, to 
consider the countries as represented on a plane surface in the 
manner above described. The error of the result would be 
indeed comparatively unimportant in separate maps of each 
country, and would only assume any prominence in the general 
map of the Inhabited World. 1 Even in regard to this, if the 
parallel of 36° were assumed (as it certainly was by Strabo, in 
imitation of Eratosthenes) as the fundamental parallel, with 
reference to which the map was constructed, the error would 
have comparatively little influence upon the countries border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean; while with regard to the more 
northern parts of Europe, the knowledge of them was as yet 
much too imperfect for such a cause to produce any appreciable 
effect. 


• Stoic*t ydp ptKpiv, 4dv 4»<t1 ruv k&k- 
Xuv, r Stv r* TtapaWfauv «al riv fi*tn]u.- 
dpiv&v . . . *h$*ias ypdtpwp.lv, l. e. He 
afterwards suggests that the meridian 
lines might be drawn “ a little inclined 
towards one another ; ” but again adds 
that it is of little consequence. 

• Ibid. § 12. p. 117. 

1 It would be the more conspicuous 
jn this case, if, as Strabo himself recom¬ 


mends, such a map wore not less than 
seven feet in length. (L c.) 

As we shall hereafter seo, even 
Ptolemy, while giving an elaborate 
mode of projection for Lis general map, 
was contented in his special maps of 
countries with laying down his parallels 
of latitude and longitude as straight 
lines crossing one another at right 
angles. 
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§ 22. Before proceeding to describe the different parts of the 
world in detail, Strabo gives a general outline of the whole, 
which is instructive and clearly expressed. The “Inhabited 
World” he considered, in common with all preceding geo¬ 
graphers, except Hipparchus, to be a vast island, surrounded 
on all sides by the ocean, of which the Caspian Sea, as well os 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, were inlets or arms. But by 
far the most important and extensive of these inlets, as he tells 
us, was that which extended from the Columns of Hercules on 
the west to the Euxine and the Gulf of Issus on the east For 
this sea,—so familiar to modern geographers by the name of 
the Mediterranean,—the Greeks had no distinctive name, 
because it had so long been practically the only one known to 
them ;* and Strabo can only distinguish it as “ the Inner ” or 
“ Our ” Sea. 3 But he was fully alive to its importance in a 
geographical point of view, as affording the key to the con¬ 
formation and arrangement of all the countries around its 
shores, and giving rise by its numerous arms and inlets to the 
broken and irregular character for which Europe was dis¬ 
tinguished from Asia and Africa, and which he justly regards 
as one of the principal causes of its superior civilization and 
political importance. 3 He accordingly proceeds to describe at 
considerable length the form and dimensions of this sea, as 
well as of its subordinate portions, the Adriatic, iEgean, Pro¬ 
pontis and Euxine. We have already seen how erroneous 
were his conceptions of the general form of the Mediterranean 
especially in regard to its breadth, and the relative position of 
the coasts of Gaul and Africa. With respect to its length he 
was better informed; he reckoned 12,000 stadia from the 
Columns to the Sicilian Strait, 9000 from thence to the coast 
of Caria opposite to Khodes, and 5000 from thence to the head 


8 f) irrbs «al koB’ rifxas \tyoy.ivT) 0a- 
Aarra, ii. 5, § 18, p. 121. Ia the sul>- 
Bequcnt exposition he never calls it 
otherwise than v xa0’ 7jnas Qii\arra, 
even the appellution of tj irrks OdXarra, 
corresponding to the Internum Marc of 


the Romans, not having apparently 
patted into established use, as was the 
case with the Latin appellation. 

* Ibid. p. 122. xphs Stirayra Si ri 
roiaDra, iit if it ap’ ff/ux 6iKarra 

v\*ovixn]fia lx*‘ /*<>*• 
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of the Gulf of Issus. This gives 26,000 stadia for the whole 
length of the Mediterranean; a computation in which he 
appears to have followed Eratosthenes, and w'hich, as we have 
seen, differs from the truth by little more than a fifth. 4 

Many others of his distances present in like manner a very 
fair approximation to the truth, though almost invariably 
erring more or less on the side of excess. The fact appears 
to be, that deficient as the ancients were in any mode of 
measuring distances at sea, the rough estimates formed by 
navigators came to be a reasonable approach to the truth 
where the distances were habitually traversed. Hence their 
approximate correctness forms a striking contrast with the 
strange misconceptions entertained even by such a geographer 
as Strabo of the relative position and configuration of the 
countries that surrounded the Mediterranean. 

§ 23. The same remark applies still more strongly to his 
description of the countries themselves. Even with regard 
to such provinces as Spain and Gaul, which he himself 
describes as being well known to the geographer in his time, 
since they had been brought under the dominion of Eome, his 
geographical conceptions were strangely wide of the truth. 
Thus he describes the Pyrenees as forming a continuous chain 
from one sea to the other, in a line from north to south: and 
having their direction parallel to that of the Rhine (!) * Again, 
he not only supposed the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vin¬ 
cent) to be the most westerly point of Europe, ignoring 
altogether the manner in which the coast of Portugal projects 
to the westward, near the mouth of the Tagus: but he was 
equally ignorant, or negligent, of the still greater projection 
of the coast of Gaul between the mouths of the Seine and 
Loire, forming the great Armorican peninsula, and he describes 


* See Chapter XVI. p. 634. 

• In defining the boundaries of Gaul 
he tells us that it was limited on the 
west by the Pyrenees, and on the east 
by the Rhine, which was parallel with 
the Pyrenees (dwi jUr 6vetoes ip!(ti ret 


Tlvpr)vcua Sfrrj, xpoaawrifitya rflr tjtari- 
paiOtv OaXarrris , . . diri Si twv d varo- 
X&f 6 "Pr/vos irapd\Xi}Xot &>r rjf IJvp^yp, 
iv. 1, p. 177. He again repeats tho 
same statement, ii. 5, p. 123. 
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the Gaulish Gulf on the Ocean (the Bay of Biscay) “ as looking 
towards the north and towards Britain.” He appears indeed 
to have conceived the northern coasts of Gaul as preserving 
much the same general direction from the Pyrenees to the 
mouth of the Rhine, and that the four great rivers, the 
Garumna (Garonne), the Ligor (Loire), the Sequana (Seine) and 
the Rhine, pursued parallel courses from S. to N. 6 The mouths 
of these rivers he describes as being all of them opposite to 
Britain, and consequently affording the most convenient places 
of passage to that island. 7 Britain itself was a great triangle, 
having its longest side opposite to Gaul, and extending about 
5000 stadia (500 G. miles) in length, so that its south-eastern 
promontory of Cantium, or Kent, was opposite to the mouth 
of the Rhine, and the south-western to Aquitania and the 
Pyrenees. 8 

§ 24. Even his ideas of the geographical position of Italy 
and Sicily were still very imperfect. Though in one passage 
he describes Italy, according to the popular notion, as ex¬ 
tending from north to south, 9 it is evident that in accordance 
with his views concerning the position of Massilia and the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, he could not have found 
space for it, without extending it much more to the east 
than it really does, so that he must have given it an elongated 
form, somewhat similar to that which it assumed on the Ptole¬ 
maic maps, but extending still more from west to east, and 
then curving round at its extremity, so as to descend to the 
Sicilian Strait, His notion of Sicily was still more erroneous. 
He was of course well aware of the triangular form of the 
island—an idea familiar to the Greeks from the earliest period— 
but he supposed the coast from the promontory of Pelorus 
adjoining the Sicilian Strait to that of Pachynus to have a 
general direction from east to west instead of from north to 


* This ho expressly state# with re¬ 
gard to the Garonne aud the Loiro, 
that they were both parallel with the 
Pyrenees (iv. 2, p. 190), and again (p. 
192) that the Seine Vra s' parallel with 


the Rhino. 
f iv. 5, p. 199. 

' Ibid., and see ii. 5, p. 128. 
• ii. 5, § 28, p. 128. 
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south, while that of Lilybaeum was brought down much to the 
south of Pachynus, in order to bring it within about the real 
distance of the coast of Africa. The interval between the two 
he estimates at 1500 stadia, which considerably exceeds the 
truth, but not more than do most of his maritime distances. 1 
This was of course a passage frequently made, and no great 
error could exist with regard to it: but as Strabo had an 
entirely erroneous notion of the latitude of Carthage, which he 
placed more than 5£ degrees to the south of its true position, 
he was compelled altogether to distort the form of the island 
in order to make it fit with his assumed hypothesis, and at the 
same time with the well-known fact of its proximity to the 
coast of Africa. 

He must have found himself in a somewhat similar difficulty 
with regard to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, the dimen¬ 
sions of which he gives with tolerable accuracy, and correctly 
tells us that they extended in a line towards the south and 
Africa. 3 At the same time he estimates the distance from the 
southern point of Sardinia to the coast of Africa at 2400 stadia, 
a statement greatly exceeding the truth, 3 and which, if it be 
added to the measurements given of the two islands and the 
intervening strait, would give a result considerably greater 
than the whole breadth which he has assumed for the Medi¬ 
terranean. It became therefore necessary to place the two 
islands in a direction deviating materially from that which he 
has himself stated them to occupy. 


1 Ho here (vi. p. 267) speaks of this 
distance as rob\dx ilTroy M 

Ai/it/qj', but adds the words vtpl Kapxv- 
Siva t and it is to be suspected that he 
wan roally thinking not of the shortest 
passage to Cape Bon, the nearest point 
of Africa (the distance of which from 
Lilyboouin is less than 80 G. miles), 
but of that to Carthage itself, which is 
nearly 40 miles further. 

* iwifillKtit 8‘thrl «tal irapiiA\i)\ot axf~ 
8ov al rptTr, M v6rov tea 1 Aififajv rerpajf 
fifvat, v. 2, § 8. But of the three islands 
here mentioned, one is ACtlmlia (Elba), 


which cannot, with any reasonable 
allowance for vagueness of expression, 
bo described as parallel to the other 
two. 

* The error is in this instance tbo 
more surprising as the distance was 
already much more correctly given by 
the early geographer Scylax, who states 
that it was a day and a uiglit’s voyage, 
equivalent, according to his moilu of 
computation, to 1000 stadia, an esti¬ 
mate very near the truth. (Scylax, 
Feripliu, § 7.) Sco Chapter XI. p. 887, 
note. 
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§ 25. So difficult is it to reconcile the different statements of 
Strabo with one another, and to represent the Mediterranean 
and the countries bordering its shores in the positions which he 
appears to have conceived them as occupying, that it has been 
supposed he did not himself attempt to represent them on a 
map, and was content to adopt the map of the world as settled 
by Eratosthenes, pointing out and correcting certain errors 
in it by verbal criticism. But this seems most improbable, 
especially when we consider the manner in which he gives 
directions for the construction of such a map, so as to enable 
any of his readers to frame one for themselves. It is far more 
natural to suppose that he drew out a map of the world, based 
for the most part upon that of Eratosthenes (from whose system 
as a whole he did not deviate widely), but introducing such 
corrections and alterations as he deemed necessary, where he 
had, or supposed that he had, better information than the older 
geographer. But in so doing where he found the data fur¬ 
nished him by previous authors at variance, or even contra¬ 
dictory with one another, he would probably settle the matter 
in a summary manner by some compromise satisfactory to his 
own mind. 

How little indeed he aimed at anything like geographical 
accuracy, and how vague were the statements upon which he 
had to rely can hardly be better shown than by taking an 
island so well known as that of Crete, the position of which 
might be supposed to be familiar to all. He tells us, first, that 
according to Sosicrates, who was considered by Apollodorus 
to be the most accurate writer concerning the island, it was 
more than 2300 stadia in length: while Hieronymus gave the 
length as only 2000 stadia, and Artemidorus, who reckoned the 
circumference as only 4100 stadia, must have made the length 
much less * Again, in regard to its position with relation to 

4 Strabo, x. pp. 474. 475. All thews were doubtless founded on itinerary 
statement* greatly exceed the truth. measurements, which would have been 
The actual length of the inland, a* particularly fallacious in tho case of an 
measured on a map in a direct line, island of so rugged and mountainous a 

docs not exceed 140 G. miles, or 1400 character, 
stadia. The estimates cited by Strnbo 
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the surrounding countries, he tells us that its south-western 
extremity, Cape Kriu Metopon, was distant from the Cyrenalca 
two days and two nights’ voyage, while Cape Sammonium, the 
eastern promontory, was four days and four nights’ voyage from 
Egypt, but others said only three (!). This distance was 
reckoned by some at 5000 stadia, by others at less (!). 5 He 
however tells us more definitely in one place that Cape 
Cimarus, the N.W. promontory of the island, was 700 stadia 
from Capo Malea, in another that Cape Sammonium was 
1000 stadia from Rhodes. 8 Here he appears to have been 
following some better authorities and these two last statements 
are not far from the truth: and yet so little real idea had he 
of the true position of the island that he says, its eastern pro¬ 
montory, Cape Sammonium, does not project far to the east of 
Sunium (!). 7 It is evident either that he never attempted to 
reconcile these varying and conflicting statements so as to 
represent his own geographical ideas upon a map, or that he 
solved the difficulties thus arising by some process of which 
he has left us no indication. 


Section 2. —Descriptive Geography. — Europe. 

§ 1. In his third book Strabo commences the particular 
description of the different countries of Europe, beginning 
with Spain, to which the whole of this third book is devoted. 
His description of the Iberian peninsula is marked at once 
by the chief merits as well as the chief defects that characterize 
his work in general. We have already seen how imperfect 
was his idea of its geographical form and position, and how 
distorted his conception of its appearance on a map. But he 


4 Strabo, x. p. 475. 

« Ibid. p. 475 ; ii. 4, p. 106. 

* Ibid. p. 474, imipvarrov too Soootoo 
ou 1 roXw irpbs I«. Tho difference in 
longitude between the tvro points really 


exceeds 2\ degrees. It would have 
been nearer tho truth to have said that 
tho extremity of Crete was not 

far to the west of Sunium. 
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was well acquainted with its leading geographical features: the 
great rivers that traversed it from east to west, the Baetis 
(Guadalquivir), the Anas (Guadiana), the Tagus, the Durius 
(Douro), and the Minins (Minho): as well as the Iberus or 
Ebro, which however he considered as having its course 
parallel with the chain of the Pyrenees, and consequently 
flowing from N. to S. On the other side of the valley of the 
Ebro, and parallel with the Pyrenees, was a chain of mountains 
to which he gives the name of Idubeda, and which he describes 
as containing the sources of the Tagus and Durius. From the 
middle of this range branches off another called Orospeda 
which trends to the westward, and ultimately takes a turn to 
the south. Beginning at first with hills of moderate elevation, 
it gradually rises in height till it joins the range that separates 
the valley of the Baetis from the coast near Malaca (the Sierra 
Nevada), which he regarded as the main continuation of this 
central chain, while other parallel ridges on the north side of 
the Bastis contained the mines for which Spain was so famous. 
The Anas and the Baetis had their sources near one another 
in the range of Orospeda: they are correctly described as 
flowing at first to the west and then turning off more towards 
the south. Imperfect as is this outline of the physical geo¬ 
graphy of Spain, it shows a general acquaintance with the 
leading features of the country, and a correct appreciation of 
the manner in which those features determine the character 
and conformation of its different regions. 

§ 2. The whole of the northern part of the peninsula, 
adjoining the Ocean, he correctly describes as occupied by 
a tract of mountainous country, extending from the headland 
of Nerium (Cape Finisterre) to the extremity of the Pyrenees: 
and the nations inhabiting this quarter, the Callaici, Astures 
and Cantabri, which had but lately been brought under the 
dominion of Rome, were still lawless and predatory tribes, 
living in a semi-barbarous condition. The account given of 
their habits of life and customs, which must have been taken 
by Strabo from previous writers, may probably refer to a period 
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somewhat earlier than that at which he wrote, but it is at all 
events curious and interesting. Some of their peculiarities 
were indeed, as he himself remarks, common also to the Gauls 
as well as to the Thracians and Scythians, 8 and were probably 
inherent in their mode of life and the stage of semi-civilization 
in which they found themselves, rather than belonging to them 
as a race. The Lusitanians on the west, from the promontory 
of the Artabri to the mouth of the Tagus, partook to a great 
extent of the same characteristics, even the inhabitants of the 
plains and fertile districts having gradually been compelled 
by the continued incursions of their ruder neighbours to adopt 
their warlike and desultory habits: but the inhabitants of the 
Hither province, as it had long been called, 9 occupying the 
eastern portion of the peninsula, were in a much more civilized 
state, and even the Celtiberian tribes of the interior, which 
had cost the Romans such repeated and long continued efforts 
to subdue them, were gradually settling down under the in¬ 
fluence of Roman civilization and of the numerous Roman 
colonies that had been established among them. The province 
of Bietica on the other hand, which was occupied principally 
by the Turdetani in the valley of the Baetis, and the Bastelani 
between them and the sea coast, was not only completely 
tranquil and civilized, but had become Romanized to such an 
extent as to have almost entirely laid aside the use of the 
native language, and adopted Latin in its stead. 1 

This result was mainly owing to the great natural fertility of 
the country. Strabo can indeed hardly find words to express his 
admiration of the richness of Turdetania, the modern Andalusia, 
which had from the earliest times been proverbial for its wealth, 
under the name of Tartessus, 2 and had continued to enjoy the 


»iii. 4, p. 108. 

• Tho distinction between the two 
provinces had been established from on 
early period, and still subsisted in the 
time of Strabo (iii. 4, p. 166), though, 
as he observes, the political limits of 
the divisions fluctuated from time to 
time. 


1 Strabo, iii. 2, p. 151. 

* See the well-known passage of 
Herodotus (i. 1C3), and thoso quoted 
from other writers by Strabo (iii. 2, 
§ 13, pp. 150, 151). In Strabo’s time 
the name bad become quite obsolete, 
and he himself points out its fluctuating 
and uncertain U8e by earlier writers, 
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same pre-eminence under the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and 
Romans. It not only produced corn, wine, and oil in great 
abundance, but wool of first-rate excellence, 3 honey, wax, pitch, 
kermes, and vermilion (cinnabar) ; while the sea-coast furnished 
salt-fish in quantities equal to that of the Euxine. The mouths 
of the rivers and the estuaries formed by the action of the tides 
gave peculiar advantage for the export of these various com¬ 
modities : hence an active and constant trade was turned on, 
and the ships of Turdetania that sailed from thence to Dicae- 
archia and Ostia—the two ports of Rome—were the largest of 
all that were seen in those great centres of commerce. 4 

But in addition to all these varied sources of wealth, Strabo 
dwells above all upon the extraordinary mineral riches of this 
favoured tract. In this respect indeed the south of Spain 
enjoyed a reputation in ancient times similar to that of Mexico 
or Peru down to our own day. Gold, silver, brass (copper), 
and iron were found in quantities, as well as of a quality, 
unsurpassed in any other part of the world. Gold was not only 
obtained by digging, but by simple washing. The other metals 
were all derived from mines; and these were worked prin¬ 
cipally in the mountains near the sources of the Baetis, and 
extending from thence towards New Carthage: the most 
valuable of all the silver mines being in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of that city. In the time of Polybius these had 
given employment to 40,000 workmen, and were said to have 
yielded 25,000 drachms (about £900) a day; but in Strabo’s 
time the mines had passed into the hands of private persons, 
and the produce had apparently fallen off. 5 


some of whom applied it to the whole 
country, some to a town, some to a 
river. The laat was unquestionably 
the same with the Bntis or Guadal¬ 
quivir. 

* So highly was the wool of this 
part of Spain Tftlucd, that, as he assures 
us, rams for breeding purposes bad 
been known to fetch ns much a3 a talent 
each. 

* iii. 2, § G, p. 145. 


• Strabo, iii. 2, §f 8-10, p. 146. It 
is amusing to find him noticing among 
other advantages of Turdetania, its 
freedom from all destructive wild beasts 
(rir &\iQpittv Or/pluv), except rabbit* (!), 
whic h abounded so much in ull parts 
of Spain as to do great damage to the 
crops. They were killed by means of 
ferrets (yaAa* Ay }tds\ the use of which 
he describes exactly oa it is practised 
at the present day (lb. § C). Ho relates 
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§ 3. It is remarkable, that throughout his description both 
of the natural productions and physical peculiarities of Spain, 
and of the manners and customs of its inhabitants, Strabo 
appears to have relied almost exclusively upon Greek autho¬ 
rities, his statements being derived principally from Polybius, 
Artemidorus, and Posidonius. He indeed speaks in one 
passage® in very disparaging terms of the Roman writers in 
general, whom he accuses of doing little but copy the Greeks; 
but it seems impossible that their historians, in relating their 
long-continued wars with the Spaniards, should not have con¬ 
tributed many facts to the geography of the country. The 
construction of roads in all directions through Spain, and the 
itineraries which must certainly have existed in his day of the 
stations and distances along these, would also have furnished 
most valuable materials to a geographer that was able to appre¬ 
ciate them. But no attempt is made by Strabo to turn to 
account these sources of information. The only instance in 
which he especially refers to the Roman campaigns is that of 
D. Brutus Callaicus against the Lusitanians, and the particulars 
of this he probably learnt from Polybius. 7 Even where he 
adverts to the construction by the Romans of a great highway 
from the Pyrenees through Tarraco and Saguntum to the 
frontiers of Baetica, and thence on to Corduba and Gades, he 
gives no account of the distances; and contents himself with 
telling us that Julius Caesar accomplished the journey from 
Rome to his camp at Obulco on his way to Munda in twenty- 
seven days.® 

In his enumeration of the names of towns and of the native 

on this occasion the well-known story * Ibid. 4, p. 166. 

of tho inhabitants of tbe Gymneaian 7 iii. 8, p. 152. The campaigns of 

Islands (Ivisa and Formentera), having D. Brutus against the Lusitanians and 

sent a deputation to the Roman govern- Callai'ci or Gallaeciaus, by which he 

merit to represent that they were abeo- earned the surname of Callaicus, took 

lutely driven out of their homes by the place in b. 0 . 138-185, a few years only 

multitude of these animals. What hap- before Polybius was in Spain with his 

penod in the island of Porto Santo friend Scipio daring the Numantino 

after its discovery by the Portuguese War. 

shows that this may have been no ' iii. 4, § 9, p. 160. 

exaggeration. 
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tribes in Spain, Strabo has made a judicious selection, and 
must have followed good authorities, as almost all the names 
he mentions are well known from other sources, and must have 
been places of some importance. At the same time he avoids 
the error into which Pliny and Ptolemy subsequently fell, of 
loading their pages with obscure and insignificant names. He 
indeed adds some judicious remarks® on the proneness of 
geographical as well as historical writers to bestow the title of 
towns and cities on places that were, in fact, mere villages. It 
was thus that some writers asserted that there were more than 
a thousand cities (7 roXet?) in Spain ; and even Polybius affirmed 
that Tiberius Gracchus took or destroyed three hundred cities 
in Celtiboria alone. This exaggeration, as he points out, was 
the more inexcusable in the case of Spain, as the inhabitants of 
the interior for the most part lived wholly in villages, and the 
barren and rugged character of the country was ill adapted to 
the formation of towns. 1 

§ 4. In the last section of the third book Strabo treats of the 
islands adjacent to Spain, and describes at some length the 
Balearic Islands, as well as the neighbouring Pityusm, both of 
which were in his day well known: the former especially 
having received two Eoman colonies. He then gives a long 
account of Gadeira (Gades), which was still at this period one 
of the most important emporia of commerce in the world; and 
enters into somewhat idle disquisitions as to its relations with 
the fabulous island of Erytheia, the abode of king Geryones. 
In conclusion, he mentions the celebrated Cassiterides, which 
he describes as ten in number, lying close together, but far out 
to sea to the north of the port of the Artabri, from which they 
were separated by a wider extent of sea than that between Gaul 


* Strabo, iiL 4, § 13. p. 163. 

1 It seems strange to us at first to 
find the broad corn-growing plains of 
Old and New Castile included in this 
character, as wild and barren regions, 
supporting but a scanty population. 
But their inclement climate was alone 
sufficient to produco this impression to 


a Greek or Italian, and even at tho 
present day a receut writer speaks of 
“ the trackless, lonely, wind-blown 
lains” of Castile as much exposed to 
rought, notwithstanding tho fertility 
of the soil, and thinly-peopled in con¬ 
sequence. 
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and Britain. 2 The inhabitants are described as wearing long 
black garments, and walking about with long wands in their 
hands, looking like the Furies of tragedy. They traded in tin 
and lead, in exchange for which they received pottery, salt, and 
bronze vessels. The trade with these islands had for a long 
time been confined to the Phoenicians from Gades, but had 
been opened out to the Komans by P. Crassus, who visited 
them in person, and from that time the intercourse was carried 
on briskly. 3 

It is remarkable that he says nothing, either here or else¬ 
where, of the proximity of the Tin Islands to Britain: 4 he 
seems to have regarded them only with reference to Spain, and 
in connexion with Gades, from whence the trade with them had 
originally been carried on. 

§ 5. The fourth book is devoted to Gaul, Britain and the 
Alps. His ideas concerning the form and position of Gaul 
have already been explained, and we have seen how’ widely 
they departed from the truth. But erroneous as were his 
notions in a strictly geographical sense, he w'as, as in the case 
of Spain, well acquainted with the general character of the 
country, the nations that inhabited it, and the main geogra¬ 
phical features that determined its conformation. Besides the 
Alps and Pyrenees he describes the Cemmenus (Cevennes) 
as a chain of mountains, branching off from the Pyrenees, at 
right angles, and extending to the centre of Gaul, where it 
gradually sank into the plain. He mentions also the Jura, 


* iii. 5. § 11, p. 175. al 8i Karrirt- 
plSts St tea fiiv tlert, KtTrreu S' tyyvt 

Kwf ir pbt &pKTov i nb rou ruv ‘A pra&pur 
KifUvOS irtKdyuu. 

* Ibid. p. 176. It can scarcely be 
doubted that this Publius Crassus is 
the same as the lieutenant of Gassar, 
who subdued the Armorican tribes in 
Gaul, and visited tho shores of the 
Western Ocean (Ctcsar, B. O. ii. 34'j; 
but it is strange that if Strabo had 
access to tho information which he col- 
Icctcd. I 10 should still connect the Cas- 
sitoridcs with Spain, instead of Gaul or 


Britain. 

* It may be remembered that no men¬ 
tion of tho Cusaiteridea is found in 
Caesar. Iu another passage indeed (ii. 
5. p. 120), Strabo speaks of them as 
lying in the open sea north of the 
Artabri. “in about tho same Iatitudo 
as Britain: ” vijiroi xtXaytcu, sari rb 
BptrraytKiv irtts icKtfia ISpv/ityeu, the 
aouth-weatern angle of which ho re¬ 
garded as facing the Pyrenees I But 
this vory phrase evidently excludes 
tho supposition that they were in its 
immediate vicinity. 
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under the name of Iourasios, and describes it as separating the 
Helvetii from the Sequani, who inhabited the region known in 
modern times as Franche Comte. 6 With the Rhone and its 
tributaries he was well acquainted, and describes very cor¬ 
rectly the confluence of the Dubis (Doubs) with the Arar 
(Saone), and that of the latter river with the Rhone, but he 
erroneously supposed both the Arar and the Dubis—as well as 
the Sequana (Seine)—to take their rise in tho Alps—showing 
how vague was his knowledge of the relations of the different 
mountain-chains in this part of Gaul. 6 He was familiar also, 
as already mentioned, with the great rivers that flowed into 
the Ocean—the Garonne, Loire, and Seine—all of which he 
conceived to flow, in a general way, from south to north, 
parallel with the Rhine and the Pyrenees. And he was fully 
alive to the remarkable advantages derived by Gaul from tho 
facilities of internal communication afforded by these rivers, 
which approached so near to each other that a very short 
passage over land was needed from the Saone to the Seine on 
the one hand, and from the Rhone to the Loire on the other. 7 
These facilities were in his time turned extensively to account: 
and a flourishing transit trade was carried on from the ports on 
the Ocean to those of Narbo and Massilia on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Burdigala (Bordeaux) at the mouth of the Garonne 
was already an important emporium of trade. The names of 
the sea ports at the mouths of the other two great rivers, the 
Loire and the Seine, Strabo has unfortunately omitted to men¬ 
tion. Corbilo, which had formerly been the chief port on tho 
Loire, 8 had in his time ceased to exist. 

§ 6. His description of the Roman Province, or Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, as it was now beginning to be called, is minute and 
accurate, and he clearly points out the difference of its climate, 
which distinguished it from other parts of Gaul, and more 
nearly approached to that of Italy. 9 With the rest of Gaul his 

* iv. S, § 4, p. 193. I See Chapter XVII. p. 19. 

* iv. 3, § 2, p. 192. I • iv. p. 178. Tho whole of the Nar- 

T It. 1. § 14, p. 189. | boniti* (he fare) produces the same 

1 Polyb. ap. Strab. ir. 2, § 1, p. 190. < fruits as Italy. But ns you advance to 
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acquaintance was comparatively superficial, but he had here 
an excellent authority before him in Caesar, of whose Com¬ 
mentaries he made great use, and whom he generally follows 
in regard to the names and divisions of the Gaulish tribes. A 
more recent authority was indeed available in his time in the 
inscription on the altar at Lyons erected in honour of Augustus 
by the combined nations of Gaul, and which bore the names of 
sixty tribes or states (civitates). 1 But Strabo does not appear 
to have derived any assistance from the materials furnished 
by this document. Nor do we find him making any use, 
for the purposes of his geographical description, of the lines of 
road which the Romans had already constructed through the 
country: though he himself tells us that Agrippo had made 
four such lines of highway, all proceeding from Lugdunum 
(Lyons) as a centre. The first of these proceeded through the 
Cfevennes to the Santones and Aquitania; the second led to 
the Rhine; the third to the shores of the Ocean, adjoining the 
territory of the Bellovaci and Ambiani; and the fourth to the 
Narbonitis and the neighbourhood of Massilia. 2 From thence 
another line branched off by Tarasco to Nemausus and Narbo, 
and thence to the passage of the Pyrenees. This last he 
describes minutely, as well as another branch proceeding from 
Tarasco through the land of the Vocontii to Ebrodunum 
(Embrun), and thence over the Mont Genevre to Ocelum in 
Italy. 3 This was in his day one of the most frequented passes 
over the Alps. But his accurate details concerning these 
roads through the Roman province, which had existed long 
before, render the absence of them in regard to the great 
central lines the more striking. 

There can be no doubt that his knowledge of the parts of 


the north, end to Mount Cemmenus, j altar is again referred to by Dion Cm* 
the country ceases to produce olives sius (liv. 32), by Suetonius ( Claud. 2), 
and figa, though other tilings still grow. and by Juvenal {Sat. i. v. 44). Unfortu* 

As you advance farther, the vine also nately no record has been preserved to 

doea not readily ripen its fruit. But us of the inscribed names, 
the whole country bears corn, millet, ; * iv. 6, § 11, p. 208. 

acorns, and all kinds of cattle. ; * iv. 1, § 3, pp. 178,179. 

1 Strabo, iv. 3, § 2, p. 102. This 1 
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Gaul adjoining the Ocean was very imperfect: the vagueness 
and generality of his notices of this part of the country con¬ 
trasts strongly with the detailed accuracy of his description of 
the regions adjacent to the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. 
The only exception is with regard to the Veneti, of whose 
naval power and the construction of their ships he gives a full 
account; but this is taken directly from Csesar. 4 Of the other 
Armorican tribes he mentions only the Osismii, whom he iden¬ 
tifies with the Ostiinii of Pytheas, and states that they dwelt 
upon a promontory projecting a considerable distance into the 
sea, but not to the extent maintained by that writer, and those 
who followed him. It is evident that Strabo had here no 
correct information, and had no idea of the real extent and 
magnitude of the Armorican promontory. He apparently con¬ 
ceived the Yeneti, who, as he learned from Caesar, carried 
on an extensive trade with Britain, to be situated opposite to 
that island. 5 

§ 7. With regard to the division of Gaul he begins by stating 
in accordance with Caesar that it was divided into three 
nations, the Aquitanians, the Celts or Gauls properly so called, 
and the Belgoe. The Aquitanians were, as he justly observes, 
a wholly distinct people from the Celts, and more nearly 
resembled the Iberians. In this ethnographical sense they 
were bounded by the Garonne to the north: but in the reor¬ 
ganization of Gaul by Augustus, that emperor had extended 
the limits of Aquitania to the Loire, thus uniting fourteen 
tribes of Celtic origin with the Aquitanians properly so called. 
The rest of Gaul was divided into the provinces of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis and Belgica: but Strabo differs from all other writers 


‘ it. 4, § 1, p. 194. Compare Ctosar, 
B. 0. v. 13. 

* Strabo, ir. 4, § 1. He may in part 
havo been misled by Caesar's expression, 
where, after enumerating the maritime 
nations that sent auxiliary forces to the 
Veneti, including the Osismii and 
Lexovli, as well as the Morini and 
Menapii, he adds, “auxilia ex Brit¬ 


annia, qux contra cos reqione * posita 
est, arccssunt ” (tf. G. iii. §). There is 
nuthing in Cnosar to show whether ho 
was acquainted with the configuration 
of tho coasts of Brittany And Nor¬ 
mandy ; he twice mentions the name 
of the Osismii among the Armorican 
tribes, but with no furthor indication 
of tboir position ( B . G. ii. 31; vii. 75). 
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in extending the latter province along the shores of the Ocean 
from the mouths of the Rhine to those of the Loire, so as to 
include the Veneti and Osismii among the Belgic tribes.® This 
is probably an error, but Strabo himself remarks that the geo¬ 
grapher does not require to take much pains with regard to 
the merely political and administrative divisions of countries 
where these do not coincide with natural boundaries. 

His account of the manners and customs of the Gauls, as 
well as of their religious rites and ceremonies, is taken almost 
entirely from Caesar, but with the addition of some circum¬ 
stances of more dubious authenticity, which he derived from 
Posidonius, Artemidorus, and otheT Greek authorities. He 
adds however that the Gauls were rapidly becoming civilized, 
and imitating the Roman manners, as well as adopting their 
language. This change had already taken place to a great 
extent in the Roman province, or Narbonitis, where the native 
tribes had been stimulated by the example of the Massaliots, 
and begun even to devote their attention to literature and 
study: and it was from thence extending itself by degrees into 
the neighbouring parts of Gaul. 7 

§ 8. Of Britain he had very little knowledge beyond what 
he derived from Csesar. We have already seen that he erro¬ 
neously conceived the south coast of Britain to extend opposite 
to that of Gaul, from the mouths of the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
and that the interval was throughout much the same, so that 
the distance was not much greater from the mouths of the 
Garonne and the Loire than from those of the Seine and 
Rhine. But the nearest point, he correctly adds, was from the 
Portus Itius, in the land of the Morini, from whence Ciesar 
sailed on his expedition to the island: the distance at this 
point being only 320 stadia. It is strange however that ho 
altogether rejects the statements of Caesar with regard to the 
dimensions of the island, and regards the side opposite to 
Gaul—the length of which he estimates at the utmost at 


• Strabo, L c. 


» iv. 1 , § 12 . p. 18 G. 
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5000 stadia—as the longest side of Britain, instead of being, 
as Cassar had described it, and as it really is, by much the 
shortest. 8 He consequently gave to the island a very incon¬ 
siderable extension towards the north, so as to bring its most 
northerly portions into the same latitude as the mouths ol the 
Borysthenes, and only 8700 stadia, or 14£ degrees of latitude 
north of the Strait of the Columns. 9 

No attempt had been made since the time of Caesar to 
subjugate Britain, but the native princes had entered into 
friendly relations with the Roman Emperors, and a consider¬ 
able commerce was carried on with the island. Among the 
products exported from thence Strabo enumerates gold and 
silver as well as iron, but makes no mention of tin: besides 
these, he says, it furnished corn, cattle, hides and slaves, and 
dogs for the chase of a very fine breed. The climate was 
milder than that of Gaul, but very subject to mists, so that 
even in bright weather the sun was only visible for three or 
four hours in the day. 1 

Ieme or Ireland he conceived, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, and as he himself repeatedly states, to be situated to 
the north of Britain. Its length was greater than its breadth, 
but he does not give an estimate of either: nor does he in this 
place say anything of its distance from Britain. But he else¬ 
where states that the interval was not known with any cer¬ 
tainty. 2 He however regarded it as the most northern of 
all known lands, and as barely habitable on account of the 
cold. 3 Of its inhabitants little was known: they were said 
to be mere savages, addicted to cannibalism, and holding 
promiscuous intercourse with their women. But Strabo himself 


• Strabo, i. 4. §3. p. 63; iv. 5, § 1. 
p. 199. See Chapter XIX. p. 127. 

• Id.il. 5, § 78, pp. 114,115. 

1 Id. iv. 5, §§ 2, 3. Ill another pas¬ 
sage (ii. 5, p. 115) he tells us that the 
Romans purposely refrained from con- 

S uering the island, in order to avoid 
tie expense of maintaining it. 

* ii. 5, § 8 , ]>. 115. rb 8 ’ iKttttv M 


rl)y 'tipvyjv oliKtTt yvupip.ov, niaov tv ns 
Otly. Again, iu another peonage (ii. 
p. 72), he tolls us that Icrnc wiia not 
more than 5000 stadia distant from 
Gaul: a statement that he roust huve 
fouud some difficulty in reconciling 
with his own system. 

* See the passages cited in note to 
p. 232. 
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adds that he had no trustworthy authorities for these facts. 
The other islands around Britain he treats as unworthy of 
notice, and mentions Thule only to repeat his disbelief of the 
account of it that had been given by Pytheas. 4 

§ 9. He next returns to speak of the Alps, his knowledge of 
which shows, as might be expected, a gTeat advance upon that 
of Polybius. Indeed the recent subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes under Augustus, and the frequent communication held 
by the Romans with their Transalpine provinces, had necessarily 
led to a much more familiar acquaintance with these mountains. 
Hence Strabo is not only able to give us many interesting 
particulars concerning the different nations inhabiting the 
Alps and a correct description of their localities, but his 
account of the mountain chain itself shows a clear idea of its 
general form and configuration, and of the rivers that flowed 
from it. Thus he describes the Alps as forming a great curve 
having its concave side turned towards the plains of Italy, its 
centre in the land of the Salassians, and its two extremities 
bending round, the one by Mount Ocra, and the head of the 
Adriatic, the other along the sea coast of Liguria to Genoa, 
where they join the Apennines. 8 In another passage 6 he fixes 
the termination of the Maritime Alps with more precision at 
Yada Sabbata ( Vado), 260 stadia from Genoa, which almost 
exactly coincides with the view generally adopted by modern 
geographers. The highest summits of the whole range he 
supposes to be those in the land of the Medulli (between the 
Mont Genevre and the Petit St. Bernard), where the direct 
ascent of the mountains was said tp be not less than 100 stadia 
and the descent on the other side into Italy the same distance. 
Here among the hollows of the mountains was a lake, and two 
sources, from one of which flowed the Druentia (Durance) into 
Gaul to join the Rhone; from the other the Durias (Dora) to 

* Strabo, iv. 5, § 5, p. 201. Of the the group of tho Britannic Islands (soo 
Cassiterides he liad already spoken, in above, p. 245). 
connection with Spain, and evidently * v. 1, § 3, p. 211. 

did not regard them as belonging to * iv. 6, § l, p. 202. 
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join the Po. T That river itself had its sources in the samo neigh¬ 
bourhood, but at a lower level, and was swelled in its course 
by the junction of many tributaries. 8 In like manner he tells 
us correctly that the Rhone and the Rhine had their sources 
near to one another in the Mount Adula (’ASouAa<?) ;•—the only 
distinctive appellation of any particular group which he men¬ 
tions—and that they each formed a large lake in their course 
lower down. 1 He was also aware of the true source of the 
Danube, which he well describes as lying in a detached ridge 
of mountains, beyond the Rhine and its lake, adjoining the 
Suevi and the Hercynian Forest. 3 

With the eastern extremity of the Alps, where the chain 
sweeps round the head of the Adriatic he was also well 
acquainted, and gives a curious account of the commerce that 
was carried on in his day over the Mount Ocra—which he 
correctly describes as the lowest part of the Alps—from 
Aquileia to a place called Nauportus or Pamportus on the 
Save. It was by this route that Italian goods were conveyed 
into Pannonia and the other countries on the banks of the 
Danube. 3 The other mountaineers of the Alps also carried on 
some trade with Italy, bringing down resin, pitch, wax, honey, 
and cheese. In his time they were become tranquil subjects 
of Rome, and had laid aside the predatory habits which they 
had practised for centuries. 

§ 10. Augustus, who had completed the subjugation of the 
mountain tribes, had also, he tells us, bestowed great pains 
upon the construction of roads through their country: and had 
rendered these practicable for carriages, wherever the natural 
difficulties were not too great. 4 Still the number of high 


1 iv. 6, § 5. pp. 203, 204. 

• Ibid. p. 204. 

* Ibid. 4 6, p. 204. He adds that tho 
Aduoa (Adda), which formed the Lake 
LariuB, had its sources in the same 
mountain group. 

1 Of these he was well acquainted 
with the name of the Lake Leman us, 
through which the Rhone flowed; hut 
apparently knew no narao for the lake 


formed by the Rhine, though it had 
recently attracted attention during tho 
campaign of Tiberius against the Vin- 
dolici, who had actually established a 
naval station on the only island it con¬ 
tains (Strabo, vii. 1, § 5, p. 292). 

* iv. 6, § 9; vii. 1, § 5. 

* iv. 6, § 10, p. 20& 

4 iv. 6, § 6, p. 204. 
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roads thus opened was but small. Of the two passes leading 
from the valley of the Salassi to Lugdunum, the one through 
the Centrones (the Little St. Bernard) which was the longer 
and more circuitous was available for carriages, the other 
across the Pennine Alps (the Great St Bernard) was more 
direct, but narrow and steep, and not practicable for carriages. 
The road through the Graian Alps, and the petty kingdom of 
Cottius (the Mont Genevre) 6 was apparently also open to 
carriages, and was one of the most frequented passes in the 
Roman times. No mention is found of any other pass between 
the Great St Bernard and that through the Rhaetians (the 
Brenner pass in the Tyrol) which from its comparative facility 
must have been frequented in all times. But Strabo, with a 
want of method often found in his work, while censuring 
Polybius for noticing only four passes across the Alps, has 
omitted to give us any regular enumeration of those known 
and frequented in his own day. He describes in strong terms 
the natural difficulties of these passes, the frightful chasms and 
giddy precipices along which the narrow roads had to be 
carried, as well as the avalanches of snow, which were capable 
of carrying away whole companies of travellers at once. These 
he ascribes with remarkable precision to the sliding of great 
masses of snow, congealed by successive frosts, one over the 
other.® 

§ 11. The fifth and sixth books are devoted to the description 
of Italy and the adjoining islands, with which he was of course 
well acquainted, and for the topography of which he had abun¬ 
dant materials at his command. We have already seen how 
erroneous was his conception of the true position and configu¬ 
ration of the peninsula, as it would bo represented on a map ; 
but with its general features he was naturally familiar, and his 
outline of its physical geography is on the whole clear and 
satisfactory. The leading natural features of Italy are indeed 
so strongly marked by nature that it would be difficult not to 

* This route is described in detail, iv. 1, § 3, p. 179. 

* iv. 6, § C, p. 201. 
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seize them correctly. Such is in the first place the broad 
valley, or rather plain, of the Po, bounded by the great chain 
of the Alps on the north and by the inferior, but scarcely less 
marked, range of the Apennines to the south, and gradually 
passing into the lagunes and marshes of Venetia and the low 
country near Ravenna. The Apennines also are well described 
by Strabo as extending directly across the whole breadth of 
the land, from the frontiers of Liguria and Tyrrhenia on the 
one sea to the neighbourhood of Ariminum and Ancona on the 
other, and then turning inland so as to divide the peninsula 
into two through its whole length, but keeping nearer to the 
Adriatic till they turn off again in Lucania, and after passing 
through Lucania and Bruttium end in the promontory of 
Leucopetra not far from Rhegium. 7 He compares the penin¬ 
sular portion of Italy—excluding the two projecting spurs or 
promontories of Iapygia and Bruttium—with that of the 
Adriatic Sea adjoining it : 8 rather a singular comparison and 
rendered more so by his adding that the length of each is not 
much less than 6000 stadia (600 G. miles), a great exaggeration, 
as the distance from Ariminum to the extremity of the Iapygian 
peninsula (thus including the latter, which Strabo excludes ) is 
little more, as measured on the map, than 360 G. miles.® 

This last statement is probably copied from some of his 
earlier Greek authorities: and indeed throughout this portion 
of his work we find him fluctuating between two sets of autho¬ 
rities—the earlier Greek writers, to whose statements he clings 
with a strange tenacity, even in regard to matters on which 
much better sources of information were open to him, and the 
more recent statements of Roman writers, based upon more 
accurate measurements and itineraries. Among the latter 
especially we find him repeatedly citing an anonymous author 
whom he calls u the chorographer,” and of whom all that we 


» v. 1, § 8, p. 211. 

• Ibid. 

' Strabo bad apparently, in common 
with the earlier geographers, an exag¬ 
gerated notion of the length of the 


Adriatic, and adapted his ideas of 
Italy to it. The Antonino Itinerary 
gives the distance (by road) from An- 
mioum to Brundisium at 521 Roman 
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know is that from his giving the distances in miles it may be 
fairly inferred that he was a Latin, not a Greek, author. 1 
Whether this anonymous work was based mainly on the itine¬ 
raries and consequently confined chiefly to distances, cannot 
be affirmed with certainty, nor do wc know from what sources 
Strabo derived his knowledge of the topography of those parts 
of Italy which he had not himself visited, but it is certain that 
these topographical details are for the most part very correct, 
and the order in which the numerous towns mentioned are 
enumerated is generally systematic and well chosen. It is 
clear indeed, as has been already shown, that maps of Italy 
were well known, and probably not uncommon, in the time of 
Strabo, and the clear and methodical character of his descrip¬ 
tion certainly gives the impression of having been written 
with such a representation before him. At the same time the 
more lively and graphic manner in which he describes par¬ 
ticular localities—as for instance the Port of Luna, Volterra, 
Populonium, and the greater part of Campania—points clearly 
to being the result of personal observation. His account of 
Northern Italy on the other hand, in which he gives many 
interesting details concerning the marshes and lagunes of 
Venetia and the coast of the Adriatic from Altinum to 
Ravenna, and his description of the site of the latter city— 
a position almost exactly resembling that of Venice at the 
present day 2 —must probably have been derived at second¬ 
hand from some other writer. He follows the popular Roman 
notion that the Padus was the largest river in Europe except 
the Danube: 3 but rejects without hesitation its identification 
with the famous Eridanus, which he treats as a wholly fabulous 
stream. 4 

In describing Campania he takes occasion to give us some 


• On this subject see the note to p. 
177, Chapter XX. 

a v. 1, § 7, p. 213. It is remarkable 
also that he notices the tide* in this 
part of the Adriatic, which is, as he ob¬ 
serves, the only part of “ our sea," which 
is affected in this respect like the 


Ocean. Ibid. § 5, p. 212. 
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curious particulars concerning the volcanic eruptions of which 
it had been the scene, particularly of one of Mount Epomeus 
in the island of Pithecusa (Ischia), which had been described 
by the historian Timaeus, having happened not long before 
his time.® On the other hand he has recorded his sagacious 
observation of Mount Vesuvius, that it had every appear¬ 
ance of having once been a burning mountain, but which had 
gone out for want of fuel. 8 It was little suspected by any one 
how soon it was destined to resume its activity. 

The account of the south of Italy—Lueania, Bruttium, 
Iapygia, and Apulia, which occupies the greater part of the 
sixth book, is mainly derived from Greek authorities, and 
taken up to a great extent with historical particulars con¬ 
cerning the Greek colonies which bordered the whole of these 
shores. Many of these are of much interest and would be 
otherwise unknown to us, but not strictly of a geographical 
character. In describing the Apulian coast he treats of the 
distances along the Adriatic generally, and points out the 
discrepancy between “ the chorographer ” and his Greek au¬ 
thorities, Artemidorus especially ; and takes the opportunity 
of commenting on the diversity frequently found in this 
respect among different authors. 7 When he has no means of 
determining between them, he adds, he contents himself with 
repeating the conflicting statements: but it does not seem to 
have occurred to him that the Boman authorities, having the 
advantage of measured roads, were in most cases, if not in 
all, entitled to the greater credit. 8 In describing Brundusium 
he notices briefly the course of the Appian Way—the great 
highway from Rome to the provinces of the East, which in his 


» y. 4, § 9. p. 248. 

4 is TiKpalporr' &r Tit rb gup/or tooto 
Kaltadat vptrfpor Kal fx tu> K P aT ’fp®* 
rvpis, 8' bri\nrov<n)t tt)s 

S\ V t, v. 4, § 8. p. 247. 

» vL 8, § 10, p. 285. 

4 In this instance the chorographer 
gave the distance from Brundiisium to 
the Gurg&nus at 105 (Roman) miles, 
and from thonce to Ancona at 254 miles. 


The first distance is almost precisely 
correct, according to the Itineraries 
which giro 167 miles from Brundusiam 
to Sipontum (Manfredonia); bnt the 
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day consisted of two main branches, the one, practicable for 
carriages, leading from Brundusium to Tarentura, and thence 
direct through Yonusia to Beneventum: the other, practicable 
for mules only, proceeding through Egnatia, Canusimn, and 
Herdonea, and rejoining the main line at Beneventum. 0 He 
gives the whole distance from Rome to Brundusium as 360 
miles, which is almost precisely correct, the distance by the 
first of the two roads described being 358 miles according to 
the Antonine Itinerary. 1 

§ 12. He describes Sicily at considerable length, and on this 
occasion gives us the distances furnished him by " the cho- 
rographer ” in detail, showing the nature of the materials on 
which that author relied. Nor does his estimate of the dimen¬ 
sions of the island differ widely from the truth; though, as we 
have already seen, he had such a distorted idea of its position, 
and the bearings and directions of its three sides. But he had 
never himself visited the island and his description is neither 
very complete nor very accurate. He draws indeed a lamentable 
picture of the state of decay to which it was reduced in his 
time, notwithstanding its great natural fertility, so that many 
of the towns had altogether disappeared, while the interior was 
abandoned almost entirely to shepherds; 3 and on this account 
he dwells the less carefully upon topographical details. 

Of the physical geography of the island he does not attempt 
to give any general view, but dwells at considerable length 
upon the peculiar characters of .dStna, and the volcanic pheno¬ 
mena to which it was subject. Of the streams of lava especially 
he gives an accurate and philosophical account, pointing out 
how the burning matter that overflows from the crater in a 
liquid state gradually hardens into a compact and hard rock, 
like a mill-stone. 3 He notices also the great fertility of the 
soil produced by the volcanic ashes for the growth of vines: a 


• vi. 3, § 7. It would aecm that in 
his time the name of the Appian Way 
was confined to the portion from Bene- 
vtntuin to Romo, after tho junction of 


the two branches. 

1 Itin. Ant. pp. 107-111, 120. 
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circumstance that he had already observed in regard to 
Vesuvius. 4 Much of this description appears to be taken from 
Posidonius: but Strabo adds an account of the appearance of 
the summit and the actual condition of the crater, as he had 
heard it from persons who had recently made the ascent. 5 It is 
evident therefore that in his time it was not uncommon for 
inquisitive travellers to make the ascent, which really offers 
no difficulties. He gives us also many interesting particulars 
concerning the volcanic phenomena of the yEoliau Islands, 
especially of the remarkable eruption that had thrown up a 
small islet or rock out of the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
island called by the Greeks Hiera, as being above all others 
sacred to Vulcan, and the scene of his subterranean operations. 6 
Both this island and that of Strongyle (Stromboli) seem to 
have been at this period in a state of constant volcanic 
activity. 

§ 13. Of the other two great islands of the Mediterranean, 
Sardinia and Corsica, Strabo has given but a very brief and 
imperfect account. 7 Both of them indeed were in ancient 
times, as they have continued almost to our own day, in a state 
of semi-barbarism little corresponding with their size and 
their natural resources; and though they had long been 
brought under the direct authority of Rome, the mountaineers 
of the interior continued in both islands to lead a lawless and 
barbarous life, plundering their neighbours in the plains, and 
only checked from time to time by the Roman governors, who 
would make a razzia for the purpose of carrying off slaves, but 
never attempted to exercise any permanent authority over 
these wild districts.® Some parts of Sardinia, however, as Strabo 


4 v. 4. § 8, p. 247. 

* o! S‘ o$r nuffr 1 iwafiiyvts SirjyoSyro 

vi. 2. § 8. p. 274. 

* vi. 2, § II. p. 277. This outbreak, 
which was related by Posidonius as 
occurring within his own memory (x<rri 
Tjjr iauroS pninv*)- was almost certainly 
the same event as that mentioned by 
Pliny, «nd referred by him to the 3rd 
year of the IrtSrd Olympiad (b.c. 126). 


It is noticed also by Orosius and Julius 
Obscquens; but Oroeius describes a 
similar phenomenon, the emergence 
from the sea of an island not previously 
existing, as taking place 60 years earlier 
(B.C. 180). It is probable that the 
small island, now called Vulcanello, is 
due to one or other of these eruptions. 

* v. 2, § 7. pp. 224, 225. 

* v. 2, $7. p. 225. 
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observes, were fertile and produced abundance of corn, but they 
suffered much from unhealthiness, as well as from the depre¬ 
dations of their neighbours in the mountains. The only towns 
of any importance were Caralis and Sulci.® 

It has already been pointed out that Strabo committed a 
strange error with regard to the geographical position of 
Sardinia and Corsica, as well as that of Sicily: and it is a 
striking instance of his disregard for real geographical accu¬ 
racy, that he repeats the measurements given by the anony¬ 
mous chorographer, both for the length and breadth of the two 
islands, and for the distance from Sardinia to Africa, without 
perceiving, or at least without noticing, how entirely they 
were at variance with his own system and arrangement. 1 

§ 14. [Returning to the north of Europe, Strabo proceeds, in 
the seventh book, to give a brief general account of the coun¬ 
tries extending from the Rhine eastwards to the Borvsthenes 
and the Tanais, and situated to the north of the Danube, 
which he describes as cutting the whole of this eastern half of 
Europe into two divisions. 3 No part of his work is more defec¬ 
tive than this. Imperfect as was the knowledge actually pos¬ 
sessed of these regions, he was far from turning to account all 
the information concerning them that was really available in 
his day. In regard to Germany, indeed, he did not fail to make 
use of the new discoveries that had been opened out by the 
campaigns of Drusus and Germanicus, which had extended, as 
he observes, the knowledge of Germany from the Rhine to the 
Elbe. 3 He mentions also the intermediate rivers ; the Amisia 
(Ems), and the Yisurgis (Weser), as well as the minor con¬ 
fluents the Lupia (Lippe) and the Salas (Saale). All these 
streams, as we have seen, had attracted attention in the Roman 
wars. He mentions also the principal names of German tribes 
and nations, with which the same wars had rendered his con¬ 
temporaries familiar, though with very little attempt to explain 

8 /x* tV Aexflfttf'an' yv?, vii. 1, § 1. 

* vii. 1, § 4, p. 291. 


• Ibid. 

• Note C, p. 275. 

3 Siaipr? yap oZrot &raurar iis iyyvrdrw 
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their topographical relations, of which he had probably very 
imperfect knowledge. He describes at some length the 
Hercynian Forest, which according to his conception consti¬ 
tuted one of the main physical features of the country, ex¬ 
tending from the Lake of Constance and the sources of the 
Danube 4 to the northern frontier of Bohemia and Moravia, 
including within it (i.e. between it and the Danube) a tract 
of fertile country, occupied in part by the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni, who had recently taken possession of the district 
previously known as Boiokemum (Bohemia). 5 

But beyond the Elbe he tells us that everything was entirely 
unknown; an ignorance which he ascribes in great part to the 
policy of Augustus in preventing his generals from carrying 
their arms beyond that river :• and while he rejects as fables 
the tales that were related by Greek writers of the Cirnbri, 
who had long been known by a kind of vague tradition as 
dwelling on the northern Ocean,* he has nothing to substitute 
in their place. Even of their geographical position he had no 
clear notion, and would have led us to imagine that they dwelt 
on the west side of the Elbe; he only notices the belief that 
they inhabited a peninsula in connection with the tradition 
(which he rejects as a fable) that they had been expelled from 
it by an irruption of the sea. 8 Of the great Cimbric Cher¬ 
sonese or Promontory, as a geographical feature, he had 
evidently no idea, or of the bay beyond it (the Codanus Sinus 
of Latin writers), though some vague accounts of both had 
certainly reached the Roman authorities in his day.® Nor 
does he condescend to notice the tradition adopted by some 
earlier authors of the existence of a great island in this part of 


4 viL l, § 5. 

• Ibid. § 3. This name appears in 
Strabo in the slightly distorted form 
Bov(a<uov: but he terms it the &a<rl\tiov, 
or royal residence, of Maroboduuu and 
appears therefore to have conceived it as 
a town, rather than a country or region. 

• Ibid. § 4. p. 291. 

1 The Cimbri were certainly known 
to Posidoniua (ap. Strab. vii. 2, p. 293), 


and apparently at an earlier period, aa 
that author found fault with the fables 
related concerning them. The irrup¬ 
tion of the Cimbri and Toutones into 
Gaul and Italy (about UK) b.c.), must 
have made the Romans familiar with 
the name, and would naturally excite 
curiosity as to their original abodes. 

• Strabo, vii. 2, $ 1, p. 292. 

• Sec Chapter XX. p. 191. 
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the northern Ocean—the Basilia of Timaeus and the Abalus of 
Pytheas. Even the name of the Vistula, which was certainly 
known to the Romans in his day, finds no place in his geo¬ 
graphy, and it is strange that he does not even allude to the 
trade with these regions for amber, which attracted so much 
attention both among Greeks and Romans. 

The whole coast of the Ocean'beyond the Elbe, he expressly 
tells us, 1 was utterly unknown, nor had any one made the journey 
by land, so that it was only by geographical inference from the 
comparison of parallels of latitude that one could arrive at the 
conclusion that proceeding eastward from the Elbe would bring 
one to the Borysthenes, and the regions north of the Euxine. 
But who were the nations inhabiting this extensive tract, 
whether Bastarnse, Iazyges, Roxolani, or other Scythian tribes, 
no one could say : nor whether any of these tribes extended to 
the northern Ocean, or there was a space beyond, uninhabit¬ 
able from cold or other causes. On one point alone he was 
correctly informed: for he tells us that the whole country 
eastward from the frontiers of Germany to the Caspian was 
one vast plain : 2 thus discarding altogether the vague notions 
as to the Rhipman Mountains in the north, which had so long 
lingered among Greek geographers, and which still retained a 
hold on popular belief down to a later period. 

§ 15. It is remarkable that Strabo’s acquaintance with the 
regions to the north and north-west of the Euxine was almost 
as imperfect as with those on the Baltic. Regarding Hero¬ 
dotus as altogether unworthy of confidence, he evidently 
neglected to avail himself of the interesting materials col¬ 
lected by that historian, and he had no means of supplying 
the deficiency. It would appear that the increasing pressure 
of the northern barbarians upon the Greek cities of the Euxine 
had limited their commercial relations with the interior: and 
though Strabo himself tells us that the campaigns of the 
generals of Mithridates had been the means of opening out 

' Id. yiL 2, § 4, p. 294. pavias h*xp^ r V* Kacrxlat wtSiat ferny, 

* f) yhp xpocrdpicriat xatra axb rtp- V Tafitv. vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. 
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a more accurate knowledge of these countries, it is certain 
that these did not carry their arms far from the coast, and the 
interior seems to have remained virtually unknown. Thus he 
tells us that the sources of the Tanais, like those of the Nile, 
were wholly unknown : 3 and the same was the case with those 
of the Borysthencs, Hypanis and Tyras. 4 The Borysthenes ho 
describes as navigable for 600 stadia, 5 and he apparently re¬ 
garded it as not known any higher up. The most northerly 
people known to our geographer in this part were the Koxolani, 
who in his time dwelt between the Tanais and the Borysthenes, 
and were known in history from their having taken part in 
war against Diophantus, the general of Mithridates. 0 They 
were regarded by Strabo as a Sarmatian tribe, as were also the 
Iazyges; while the Bastarnae, a powerful nation who at this 
time occupied the tract between the Tyras (Dniester) and the 
Carpathians, so as to adjoin the Germans on the west, are 
described as pretty nearly of German race themselves. 7 

The Tyras had formed the limits of the conquests of Mithri¬ 
dates on the west, which was marked by the erection of a fort 
at the mouth of that river bearing the name of his general 
Neoptolemus. 8 The Romans in the days of Strabo had not 
attempted to extend their power beyond the mouths of the 
Danube. The interval between the two was occupied by an 
unpeopled tract, called by Strabo “ the desert of the Getm,” 
and which he describes as the scene of the expedition of 
Darius, of which Herodotus has left us so exaggerated an 
account. But it is difficult to adopt Strabo’s suggestion lite¬ 
rally, and suppose that the Persian king never even reached 
the Dniester, a distance of less than a hundred miles from the 
Danube. 9 


* xi. 2, § 2, p. 493. He, however, 
justly maintains that tho Tanais falls 
into tho Palus Mrootis from the north; 
nod rejects the wild hypotheses which 
derived it either from the east and the 
Caucasus, or from tho far west, near 
tho sources of the Danube (!) 

4 ii. 4, § 6, p. 107. 


1 vii. 3, § 16, p. 306. 

• vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. 1 Ibid. 

• vii. 3, § 16. See Chapter XVIII. 
p. 84. 

• vii. 3, § 14, p. 305. The some 
tract was, according to Strabo, also the 
scene of the expedition of Lysimaohus, 
in which that monarch was defeated 
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The accurate and detailed account which Strabo gives us of 
the Tauric Chersonese forms a striking contrast with the vaguo 
and unsatisfactory knowledge he possessed of the countries to 
the north. Here he was in a land which had long been occu¬ 
pied by Greek colonies, to whom it had thus become known 
in detail. It had more recently passed under the dominion of 
Mithridates, and it was probably from the historians of that 
monarch that Strabo derived his particulars. His statement 
that the peninsula as a w'hole resembled the Peloponnesus 
both in form and size is more correct than such general 
comparisons usually are : l he was aware that it was really 
joined to the mainland only by a narrow isthmus, and has 
given a correct and curious account of the peculiar character 
of the Putrid Sea which separates it from the Pains Mceotia. 3 

§ 16. Of the Getae or Dacians, who at this time occupied the 
extensive tract north of the Danube, Strabo had very little 
real knowledge, and the greatest part of the section devoted 
to this people is in fact occupied with a very unsatisfactory 
discussion as to the ethnographical relations of the people 
called by Homer Mysians, and the “ illustrious mare-milking ” 
tribes of the same poet. As already mentioned, he describes 
the Get® and Dacians as two distinct nations, or at least dis¬ 
tinct branches of the same nation, for he adds that they speak 
the same language, which was the case also with the Get® and 
the Thracians. 3 He appears not to have noticed or compre¬ 
hended the fact that the one name was originally applied to 
them by the Romans, the other by the Greeks. Yet he 


and taken prisoner by Dromiehwtea, 
king of the Get®, but this may more 
probably be placed farther west, be¬ 
tween the Danube and the Carpa¬ 
thians. 

1 f) Si Xtppi^ootrp UfXoroy- 

vjeif irpotTtaiKt real ri <?XVb* 

ytOot. vii. 4, § 5, p. 310. 

* Ibid. § 1, p. 308. Tko precise 
agreement of Strabo's account of this 
curious natural feature of the country 
with its present condition is a striking 


proof that no considerable physical 
changes have taken place in this part 
of the Enxino sinco the time of the 
geographer: as a depression or ele¬ 
vation of a few feot would suffice en¬ 
tirely to change the character of the 
Putrid Sea. 

* b/i6y\urroi i‘ fUflf ol Aa ko\ roils 
Tirtus, vii. 8, § 13, p. 305. And in 
another possago (§ 10, p. 303) ho calls 
the Get® buiy\urror ro7s 
fBvos. 
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recognized a similar fact with regard to the Danube, which 
os he points out was called by the Romans Danubius down to 
the cataracts, while below that point they adopted the Greek 
appellation of Ister. 4 

With regard to the regions south of the Danube, Illyricum, 
Pannonia and Mcesia, which as we have already seen had been 
lately brought under the dominion of Rome, Strabo had not 
much that was new to relate, though by availing himself of the 
results of the Roman wars and conquests in these parts, he was 
doubtless enabled to bring together a more complete and con¬ 
sistent view of these nations, than had been presented by any 
previous Greek writer. But their ethnological relations were 
then, as they have always continued to be, extremely obscure, 
and his notices with regard to them, though not without value, 
show but an imperfect insight into the subject, while he has 
unfortunately neglected in almost all cases to cite the authori¬ 
ties from whom he has derived them. In respect to the 
geography of this part of Europe he has correctly seized the 
main fact of the chain of Mount Hcemus (the Balkan) branch¬ 
ing off from the great Illyrian ranges which descend in a 
continuous mass from the Alps along the east coast of the 
Adriatic, and extending in a line parallel with the Danube 
(from west to east) to the shore of the Euxinc.® He has 
indeed au exaggerated notion of its importance, both in height 
and extent, but this was the case even with modern geo¬ 
graphers down to a very recent period; and he justly rejects 
the statement of Polybius that from the summit both the 
Euxine and the Adriatic Seas were visible at the same time. 6 


* Strabo, vii. 3, § 13, p. 304. Thia is 
tbo first mention in any ancient nuthor 
of the cataracts nr rapids, popularly 
known as tho Iron Gates, which con¬ 
stitute so serious an impediment to the 
navigation of tho Danube. 

» vii. 5, § 1, p. 313. 

* This had indeed been an article of 
tho popular crocd long before the time 
of Polybius. It was already asserted 
by Tlieopomptis, nud the expedition of 


Philip V., king of Macedonia, to the 
summit, was evidently originated in 
consequence of this belief. The de¬ 
tailed account of that expedition, given 
by Livy (xl. 21, 22), is doubtless de¬ 
rived from Polybius, but the Roman 
historian sliares in tho doubts so rea¬ 
sonably expressed by Strabo. Pom po¬ 
nies Mela at a later period repeats the 
ordinary story (ii. 2). 

It is impossible to determine what 
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§ 17. His account of Macedonia and Thrace is preserved 
only in a fragmentary form, this part of his work being wanting 
in all the extant manuscripts, but the deficiency is in great 
part supplied by the two Epitomes, and it is not probable that 
we have lost much that is really valuable. In regard to both 
countries, his minute and accurate account of Hie portions 
adjoining the coasts of the iEgean contrasts strongly with his 
vague and general information concerning the mountain dis¬ 
tricts of tho interior, and the wild tribes that inhabited them. 
The latter were still very imperfectly subdued, and their rela¬ 
tions with the Romans were chiefly those of mutual hostility. 7 
This portion of the Turkish Empire was even down to the 
present day one of the least known parts of Europe, and the 
same thing appears to have been the case in the time of 
Strabo. The geographer had however here the great advan¬ 
tage of tho Roman military highway, the Yia Egnatia, which 
traversed the whole country from west to east: the importance 
of which, with its measured distances, had been already recog¬ 
nized and pointed out by Polybius; from whom indeed Strabo’s 
account of it is almost entirely derived. 8 

§ 18. Three books are devoted by Strabo to the geography 
of Greece and the neighbouring islands. Here of course 
nothing new was to be expected, while materials for tho topo¬ 
graphical description of the country could not fail to be forth¬ 
coming in profusion. Yet there is hardly any part of his work 
which in a geographical point of view is more unsatisfactory. 


was the particular summit actually 
ascended by Philip; we are told only 
that he marched thither from Stobi 
through the oountry of the Mmdi. 
Lcako supposes him to have selected 
one of the lofty group near the head 
waters of the Strymon, between Sofia 
and KiEtstendil, but the orography of 
this part of Turkey is still too imper¬ 
fectly known to enable us to form even 
a plausible conjecture. 

It is strange that Strabo, who shows 
on this occasion a very reasonable scep¬ 
ticism, should accept without hesitation 


tho popular story that the rising sun 
was visible from the summit of Mount 
Athos three hourti before it mode its 
appearance to thoso at the foot of tho 
mountain I (vii. Fr. 33, S3). 

1 The account given by Tacitus 
(Annal. iv. 46-51) of the outbreak of 
tho Thracian tribes in a.d. 26, some 
ears after the death of Strabo, shows 
ow far these wild mountaineers were 
from being effectually reduced to sub¬ 
jection. 

• Strabo, vii. 7. § 4, pp. 322, 323. 
Sco Chapter XVII. p. 27. 
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That tendency to digression upon mythological and poetical 
topics, which, as we have already pointed out, is one of the 
leading defects of Strabo’s whole work, is here developed to 
the greatest extent, and has had the effect of converting all 
these three books into a desultory and rambling commen¬ 
tary upon the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships, together 
with some other passages of the ancient poets, rather than a 
systematic geographical treatise. Nor is this commentary 
illustrated with local details and topographical identifications, 
which would have had some real interest, and conveyed much 
information to the modern student He had himself visited 
only a few points of Greece, 9 and was therefore compelled to 
collect his information at second hand: and unfortunately he 
sought this more in the works of the logographers and gram¬ 
marians, than in those of the topographers and local historians. 
It is but justice to him to remark on the contrast which his 
account of Corinth—which he had seen—presents with the 
rest of this portion of his work. 1 Here his description—though 
not very full or detailed—is clear, intelligent and character¬ 
istic. Of Sparta and Argos on the contrary he gives us no 
description at all—or nothing worthy of the name—contenting 
himself with remarking that they were too well known to 
require it: and the reader would gather from his pages no 
idea of the striking character and natural features of the plain 
of Argos, or the valley of the Eurotas. Nor does he anywhere 
give us a clear outline of the grouping and connexion of the 
mountain chains, which in so remarkable a manner constitute 
as it were the skeleton of the Peloponnese, and determine the 
physical geography of the country. 

One circumstance that appears to have contributed to pre¬ 
vent him from dwelling more fully upon the actual geography 
of Greece in his own time was the state of decay to which it 
was then reduced: a circumstance to which he recurs again 


visited. Groakurd adds Argos, but I 
can see no evidence of thia, 

* viiL (i, § 21, p. 379. 


* Athens, Megoru, and Corinth, arc 
the only points iu continental Grcooc, 
which ho can bo proved to have actually 
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and again. Even the fertile district of Messenia was in great 
part desolate and abandoned: Laconia retained a few towns 
which were tolerably flourishing, though its population had 
much declined : but the upland plains of Arcadia were almost 
wholly depopulated, the towns had ceased to exist or were 
lying in ruins, and even the agricultural labourers had quitted 
the country, leaving the fertile arable lands to support nothing 
but herds of cattle, horses, and asses.* The case was little 
better, if at all, with Northern Greece. Bceotia especially had 
never recovered from the ravages of the Mithridatic War: 
Thebes was reduced to a mere village, 3 and Tanagra and 
Thespiss alone could still claim the appellation of towns. 4 In 
other passages he points out the state of depopulation and 
decay of Acamania, iEtolia, Locris and the adjoining territory 
of the iEnianes. 5 The new colonies founded by Augustus— 
Nicopolis, Patrse, and Corinth—were indeed flourishing settle¬ 
ments, but their prosperity was to a great degree at the cost 
of the neighbouring districts. Such a state of things might 
be some excuse for not entering minutely into topographical 
details, but it is none for going back to the heroic ages, and 
wasting time in idle discussions on the obscure towns men¬ 
tioned only by Homer, whose names and sites were alike 
unknown in the flourishing ages of Greece, as well as in the 
days of Strabo. 6 

This unfortunate mode of treating his subject appears to 
have arisen in great measure from his following the examplo 
of the writers who had composed professed commentaries upon 
the Homeric Catalogues, Apollodorus and Demetrius of Scep¬ 
sis, rather than the authors of strictly geographical or topo¬ 
graphical works, which were certainly not wanting in his day. 7 


* viii. 8, § 1. 

1 ix. 2, § 5, p- 408. Jitibov S' ff 5tj 

irpdrroyrts 4vSt4<rr(pov i«i nixP* «* r 
ypas oitSi Ktifiijt a^io\6yov rinrov <ru- 

owb 

« Ibid. § 25, p. 410. 

» ix. 4, § 11; x. 2, § 23. 

* At tho same timo ho took so littlo 


interest in tracing the remains of theso 
extinct cities, that he docs not oven 
notice the gigantio ruins of Tirrns and 
Mycen®, but adds with regard to tho 
Inst that not a trace of it was visible! 
(viii. 6. § 10, p. 372.) 

7 The fragment of a Description of 
Greece, commonly ascribed to Die®- 
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But his blind reverence for the great poet, whom he regarded 
as the first and best of authorities, 8 was the original source of 
this defective method. Besides the two writers already cited, 
his principal, and by far his most valuable, authority was 
Ephorus, from whom he derived the greater part of his in¬ 
formation in regard to the historical facts which he relates 
concerning the foundation of cities, the changes of population, 
&c.; much of which is really valuable and interesting. 8 But 
though Ephorus, like Polybius, had devoted a portion of his 
work to a separate and regular geographical treatise, it is 
remarkable that he is hardly ever cited by Strabo for any 
statement of a distinctly geographical character. 

§ 19. In this respect indeed, strange as it may appear to us, 
the knowledge of Greece possessed by Strabo was scarcely less 
defective than that of the more western portions of Europe. 
Familiar as was the general notion of the Peloponnese, as 
resembling a leaf of the plane-tree, as well as the leading pro¬ 
montories and bays that determined its configuration, it will 
be found that its orientation (if the word may be allowed) was 
wholly erroneous: and when Strabo tells us that its length 
and breadth were about equal (1400 stadia in each direction), 
he adds that its greatest length was from Cape Malca to 
iEgium, and its greatest breadth from west to east from Cape 
Chalonatas in Elis to the Isthmus. 1 He must therefore have 
regarded the Isthmus as nearly, if not quite, the most eastern 
point of the Peloponnese, ignoring the extent to which the 
coast of Argolis runs out in an easterly direction to Cape 
Scyllaeum, or rather supposing the great promontory thus 
formed to have a southerly instead of a south-easterly direction. 
The effect of this is to give to the whole map of the Pelo- 


arohus, whether or not it be justly 
attributed to that author, shows that 
such topographical works were in 
existence long oefore the time of Strabo, 
and we con hardly doubt that there 
were many such. (See Chapter XVL 
p. dl7.) 


• See especially Tiii. pp. 337, 349. 

' Besides numerous other citations, 
he says expressly in one passage: "E^o- 
pov, $ rb TKurrov wpoirxpw}u6a S uk rifp 
rtpl ravra iwifiiKtuw. ix. 3, § 11, p. 
422. 

» viii. 2, § 1, p. 335. 
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ponnese a slew round which greatly distorts its general appear¬ 
ance. At the same time this brings Cape Malea much to the 
west of its true position, and explains why Strabo, in measuring 
the length of the peninsula from north to south, drew his lino 
from Cape Malea to the Corinthian Gulf, instead of from Cape 
Tamarum. 

Still more erroneous was his conception of the configuration 
and position of Northern Greece. We have already seen that 
he considered Cape Sunium, the extremity of Attica, as but little 
farther north than Cape Malea, 2 so that a line drawn from 
thence to the Isthmus of Corinth would present but a slight 
curve, while a straight line (or nearly so) might be drawn from 
the Isthmus through the Gulf of Corinth to the straits at its 
entrance, and thence to the Acroceraunian Promontory. 3 This 
conclusion he derived from Eudoxus of Cnidus, a man (as ho 
justly observes) of mathematical knowledge, and acquainted 
with the observations of latitude, as well as familiar with the 
countries in question; and whose authority he consequently 
accepts as unexceptionable. 4 That such a man should have 
arrived at conclusions so wide of the truth in regard to countries 
so well known, is indeed a striking proof how little geography 
could yet be regarded as based upon any sound and satisfactory 
foundation. Yet we shall find—as in so many similar cases— 
the influence of this error once introduced into systematic 
geography continuing to pervade the works of successive 
writers, and even materially affecting the Ptolemaic map of 
Greece. 

Again, while he points out correctly the manner in which 
continental Greece is cut into by a succession of deep bays and 
inlets, so as to constitute in a manner a series of successive 
peninsulas, his notions of the distances between these bays and 
their relative position to one another, are often strangely 
erroneous, and it is not always easy to reconcile his statements 
with one another. 5 


s ii. 1, § 40, p. 92. 
* ix. 1, 1, p. 390. 
1 Ibid. § 2, p. SOI. 


* Sco viii. 1, § 3. His description 
of Greece o» constituting four suc¬ 
cessive peninsula* in in great measure 
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§ 20. Concerning the physical geography of Greece he gives 
us very little information. He notices indeed, as he could 
hardly fail to do, the remarkable formation of parts of Arcadia 
and Boeotia, and the manner in which the streams found sub¬ 
terranean channels, and the lakes were discharged by similar 
outlets, the stoppage of which from time to time gave occasion 
to great inundations' or to the extension of the lake-waters far 
beyond their ordinary limits. In regard to the Lake Copal's in 
particular he gives us some curious details, based apparently 
on good authority. He adopts also the popular notion that the 
river Erasinus in Argolis derived its sources from the Lake of 
Stymphalus,® and that the Alpheius and Eurotas had their 
origin from two fountains close together, the waters of which 
pursued their course for some distance underground, and then 
issued forth again, the one in Laconia, the other in the 
Pisatis. 7 Neither of these facts has been verified by modern 
observers, but the last is certainly not without a foundation of 
truth; and that the rivers of Greece frequently pursue a sub¬ 
terranean course for considerable distances is undoubtedly true: 
the same phenomenon occurs in other countries composed of 
similar cavernous limestones, such as Camiola and Dalmatia. 

The mountains of Greece were of course familiar by name to 
all men of letters in the days of Strabo, whether geographers 
or not But no attempt is found in his description of the 
country to arrange them in groups or point out the geo¬ 
graphical relations of the different ranges. He states, in 
accordance with the generally received notion in his day, that 
Cyllene was the highest mountain in the Peloponnese, but adds 
that " some said ” it was 20 stadia (12,000 feet) in perpen¬ 
dicular height, and others only fifteen." This is the only 


fanciful, though liia conception of the 
largest of these, ns bounded by a line 
drawn from the Ambracian Golf ou the 
west, to the Malinc Gulf on the oast, 
corresponds to a natural division, which 
has been taken os the basis in the 
limitation of the modern kingdom of 
Greece. His estimate of the width of 
this so-called isthmus between the two 


gulfs at S00 stadia (SO G. miles) is rot 
greatly in excess of the truth; the 
direct distance in a straight lino being 
just about 70 G. mi Ira. 

• viii. 8, § 4 , p. 889. 

T viii. 8, § 12, p. 843. 

* viiL 8, § 1. niyurrov 5’ ipos iv avrp 

KuAAiirjj - rijt> yovv Ka0*rox ol piv ttxoai 
mtHiur ol 5i Zaov rtiTfttalStKtt. 
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instance in which he attempts to give the height of any of the 
mountains mentioned : he does not even allude to the different 
estimates or alleged measurements that had been made of 
Mount Olympus and its neighbours Ossa and Pelion. 

§ 21. Of the islands in the iEgean his account is very 
meagre, and their geographical positions are but obscurely 
indicated. They were for the most part in a state of great 
poverty and decay :® even Delos having never recovered from 
the blow it sustained in tho Mithridatic War. His description 
of Crete is fuller and more interesting than usual; and he cor¬ 
rectly points out in this instance the distinct character of the 
White Mountains, the most westerly group in the island, 
forming a ridge 300 stadia in length, and not inferior to 
Taygetus in height, and the isolated mass of Mount Ida, of still 
greater elevation, and having a circumference of not less than 
000 stadia. 1 Yet we have already seen how imperfect was his 
notion of the position or dimensions of the island, and how 
erroneous and conflicting are his statements concerning its 
distance from the nearest points of the mainland. 


Tho words ivax/rf here refer to Arcadia 
only, but tho lofty mouutain group in 
tho north-east of thnt region was gene¬ 
rally regarded os tho highest in thcl’elo- 
ponneso; no one appnrcutly suspecting 
that it was exceeded in elevation by 
Taygetus. The real height of Cyllene, 
according to the French commiosion, is 
7788 feet 

It is singular that Strabo does not 
rofor to tho more moderate estimato of 
Apollodorus, an author of whom he 
mude such frequent use. (See Chapter 
XVI. p. 618.) 

* Tho ouly one of which Strabo dis¬ 
tinctly speaks from pcrsoual observation 
is the rocky islet of OyaroB, where ho 
found only a fishing village, whoso in¬ 
habitants wore so poor that they 
deputed one of their number to repre¬ 
sent to the emperor Augustus their 


inability to pay a tribute of 150 
drachms l (Strabo, x. p. 485.) But 
Gyaros is one of tho smallest and 
poorest of the islands, and when visited 
by Dr. Ross in 1841 bad no permanent 
inhabitants (Ross, Reijut auf den 
Griechitchcn Inse.ln, vol. ii. p. 171). 
Yet it was frequently used under the 
Roman Empire as a place of banish¬ 
ment or confinement for criminals. (See 
Juvenal, 1. 73; Tacit. Ann. iii. 68, &c.) 

1 x. 4, § 4. According to the recont 
measurements of Captain Spratt, the 
highest summit of the White Moun¬ 
tains and Mount Ida aro very nearly 
of the onmc height, both of them ex¬ 
ceeding 8000 feet, aud thus toiuewhat 
higher than Taygetus, which is in 
reality the highest mountain in tho 
Peloponucsc, but does not exceed 7900 
feet. 
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NOTE A, p. 213. 

AGE OF STRABO. 

The conclusion of Groskurd that Strabo must have been born as 
early as b.c. 6G, rests on the assumption that he was not less than 
thirty-eight when ho was at Corinth in b.c. 29: an argument that 
there is nothing to support, except the idea that his extensivo 
travels were undertaken with a view to the composition of his 
geographical work, and that he was not likely to have conceived 
so comprehensive a plan at an early age. But this is all pure 
conjecture. Strabo does not tell us that he travelled with a view 
to his geography, hut that his having seen a considerable part of 
the world and visited distant countries, gavo him advantages for 
suoh a work. This would rather point to the opposito conclusion, 
that he conceived the idea of writing a geographical work became 
he had travelled, and therefore after his travels, and not before. 
At all events it seems inexplicable that he should have travelled 
for the purpose of collecting materials for his geographical work, 
and then on his return to Amasia devoted himself to the compo¬ 
sition of a long and elaborate historical work, and delayed com¬ 
mencing the other, which had been his main object, until a period 
of life when he could hardly have hoped to complete it. 

Clinton places his birth not later than b.c. 54, and is disposed to 
put it a few years earlier (perhaps b.c. 60, F. H. vol. iii. p. 553): 
and this is the nearest approximation we can make to its determi¬ 
nation. He was a pupil or hearer of Tyrannion, a grammarian of 
Amisus (Strab. xii. p. 548), who was carried off by Lucullus to 
Rome; but this probably took place at Rome, not in Asia. IIo 
mentions in one passage also (lb. p. 568) having seen P. Servilius 
Isauricus, the conquoror of tho pirates and freebooters of Isauria 
and Pisidia, who died in b.c. 44, a statement that wo cannot 
account for, but this is little to be wondered at. Tho old general 
may well havo been in Asia again at a late period of his life, 
without our having any record of the circumstance. With regard 
to tho date of tho composition of his work (the most important 
point for us) we have tho following data :— 

1. In tho fourth hook (p. 206) he says that the Noricans and 
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Carnians were reduced to subjection by Tiberius and Drusus in 
one campaign, and had since then been quietly paying tribute for 
thirty-three years. The campaign in question took place in b.c. 15 
(see Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. ad ann.). This passage therefore conld 
not have been written before a.d. 18. 

2. At the close of the sixth book (p. 288) he speaks of Germanicus 
and Drusus, the two Cwsars, as both living. As Germanicus died 
in a.d. 19, this passago must have been written hefore that date. 

3. On the other hand, at the beginning of the seventh book 
(p. 291) he distinctly refers to the triumph of Germanicus after his 
victories over the Germans, in which he had avenged the defeat of 
Varus. This triumph was celebrated in a.d. 17 (Clinton, F. R. ad 
ann.): and therefore the passago in question must be subsequent 
to that date. 

4. In the twelfth and thirteenth books he repeatedly notices the 
great earthquake which had lately (vtocm) destroyed or damaged 
so many cities of Asia (xii. 8, p. 579 ; xiii. 3, p. G21; 4, p. 627). 
This took place, as we learn from Tacitus, in a.d. 17 (Tac. Arm. ii. 
47): and as Strabo particularly notices the pains taken by Tiberius 
to restore and repair the damaged cities, these passages could not 
have been written till the following year (a.d. 18). 

5. Again in the twelfth book (c. 1, p. 534) he tells us that 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, was recently dead, and his kingdom 
had been reduced to a Roman province, but its definite organiza¬ 
tion as such teas not yet hiown. Now Archelaus died at Rome in 
a.d. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 42), but a considerable time may well be 
supposed to have elapsed before the details of the provincial admin¬ 
istration were fully settled. Hence this passage also may well have 
been written in a.d. 18. 

6. In the seventeenth book, the last of the whole work, he 
mentions the death of Juba II., king of Mauretania, and the suc¬ 
cession of Ptolcma&us, as a recent occurrence (xvii. 3, p. 828). The 
exact date of the death of Juba is uncertain : but it did not tako 
place before a.d. 18 or 19 (see Eckhel, D. N. V. vol. iv. p. 157): it 
is therefore probable that the work of Strabo was not finished till 
the latter year. 

All these indications point to very nearly the same period ; aud 
may be taken as proving that it could not have been completed in 
its present form before the year 18, and most probably was not 
published till the following year, a.d. 19. If we adopt Clinton’s 
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date for the author’s birth, and suppoBo him to have been born 
before b.c. 54, he must have been more than seventy-three years of 
age before he completed his geographical work. This advanced 
period of the author’s life, and his residence in a remote provincial 
town like Amasia, must have thrown great obstacles in the way of 
its extensive publication : and may tend to explain the comparative 
neglect with which it was received by his contemporaries. 


NOTE B, p. 222. 

VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS—THERA AND METHONE. 

The volcanic phenomena in the group of islands of which Thera 
(now called Santorin) is the principal, have been celebrated in all 
ages. The islet thrown up in the centre of the bay, to which 
Strabo here alludes, made its appearance in the year b.c. 186. 
Another similar eruption took place in the lifetime of the geogra¬ 
pher (a.d. 19) though probably after the date at which this passage 
was written. Other outbreaks have taken place at intervals, down 
to our own time, the last having occurred as recently as 1866. A 
full account of them will be found in Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
(voh ii. pp. 65-73, 10th edit.). 

One of the other instances cited by Strabo has received less 
attention than it deserves. “Near Methone on the Hcrmionic 
Gulf (he tells us, i. 3, § 18, p. 59) a mountain seven stadia in 
height was thrown up, after a violent fiery eruption ; it was un¬ 
approachable by day on account of the heat and the smell of 
sulphur, hut at night there was no bad smell, but a bright light 
and great heat, so that the sea around was boiling for a distance 
of five stadia, and turbid for not less than twenty stadia. Tho 
shore was piled up with huge fragments of rocks as largo as towors.” 
This was evidently the same eruption referred to by Fausanias (ii. 
34, § 1) as having occurred in the reign of Antigonus the son of 
Do metrics (b.c. 277-239), so that it must have been described by 
competent observers. The wholo peninsula of Methone (or Mothana, 
ns if is more commonly called) is clearly of volcanic origin, but this 
is the only rccordod instanco of volcanic action, within tho historical 
period. 
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NOTE C, p. 259. 

DISTANCES GIVEN BY THE CHOROORAPHER. 

The chorographor reckoned Corsica as 160 Roman miles in length 
and 70 in breadth: and Sardinia as 220 miles long by 98 broad. 
(Strab. p. 224.) The measurements of modern geographers give to 
the former island 116 English miles (124 Roman) by 51 in its 
greatest breadth : while Sardinia measures about 140 G. miles by 
60, or 175 Roman miles by 75. The distances given by the cbo- 
rographer are therefore largely in excess: but this is still more 
the case with his statement that the shortest interval from tho 
African coast to Sardinia amounted to 300 miles, an estimate 
more than double the truth, as the southernmost point of Sardinia, 
Cape Spartivento, is really little more than 100 G. miles or 125 
Roman miles from Cape Serrat in Africa. So enormous an error, 
in regard to a distance that might be supposed so well known, is 
very difficult to account for. Some of the editors of Strabo have 
proposed to read 200 for 300, which would accord with the estimate 
of Pliny (2T. N. iii. 18, § 84), but in any case the distance is greatly 
over-stated: and it is hazardous to make such arbitrary changes 
without authority. It may be added that the distances cited by 
Strabo from the chorographer do not in general agree with those of 
Pliny. 
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Section 1.— Asia. 


§ 1. With the eleventh book Strabo commences the descrip¬ 
tion of Asia, which occupies the whole of the following six 
books. Throughout this part of his work he in general follows 
Eratosthenes very closely, having adopted, as we have seen, 
all his leading conclusions in regard to the configuration of 
that great continent. Thus he begins with assuming that the 
chain of Mount Taurus traverses it continuously from west to 
east, preserving approximately the same latitude and direction 
from Lycia and the Rhodian Peraea, where it abuts upon the 
iEgean, to its eastern termination in the Indian Ocean. But 
as he assigns to this range or mountain belt a width in many 
places of as much as 3000 stadia, it cannot of course be 
considered as a mere chain of mountains, but comprises within 
its own extent various tribes and nations, some of them obscure 
and insignificant, others of considerable importance, such as 
the Armenians, Medians, &c. He then proceeds to describe 
the various nations of Asia, according to their position with 
reference to this great mountain barrier, dividing them into 
those within the Taurus, according to the phrase in use among 
the Greeks, 1 that is to the north of the chain, and those without, 
or to the south of it. Those nations that, as just pointed out, 


1 ii. S, § 31, p. 129. Strabo himself 
refers to the phrase as one in general 
n*e (5 Jl) teal ivrbs to Z Tatyov koA ova*, 
xi. 12, § 1), rather than of hia own 
selection. It is evident that it must 
have originated with the Greeks at an 
early period, with reference to the 
nations of Asia Minor, who wero limited 


to the south by the range of the Taurus, 
properly bo called. When this appel¬ 
lation came to bo extended by geo¬ 
graphers (as it was by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo) to a great mountain chain 
traversing the whole length of Asia, 
the expression became singularly inap¬ 
propriate. 
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lay wholly, or in great part, within the limits of the mountain 
tract, he classes with the northern or southern group according 
to their proximity and connection with the one or the other. 

Northern Asia, or Asia north of the Taurus, he considers as 
naturally divided into four portions: first the countries bor¬ 
dering on tho Tanais (which he assumes as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia) and extending from thence to the 
Caspian Sea, and the isthmus that separates the latter from 
the Euxine: secondly, the regions extending eastward from 
the Caspian to the Scythians, who adjoined the Indians to the 
north; thirdly the nations that extended from the isthmus 
already spoken of to the Caspiae Pyles and the range of Mount 
Taurus, on the one hand, and to the Halys on the other, thus 
comprising the Medians, Armenians, Cappadocians and neigh¬ 
bouring tribes: and lastly the country now called Asia Minor, 
extending westward from the Halys to the iEgean, and forming 
a kind of peninsula bounded by the isthmus between the 
Cilician Gulf and the Euxine. 

The portion of Asia south of the Taurus comprised India, 
Ariana (a term which he uses in its widest sense), Persia, and 
all the nations that extend from the Persian to the Arabian 
Gulf, the Nile, and the part of the Mediterranean adjoining 
Egypt and Syria. Under this general appellation he includes 
Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Arabia. 

§ 2. Beginning with the Tanais he tells us that that river 
flowed from north to south, but was not, as commonly supposed, 
diametrically opposite to the Nile (t. e. on the same meridian 
with it), but farther to the east. 2 Like the Nile, its sources were 
unknown, but while the course of the latter river was known 
for a long distance, the Tanais was known only for a short 
way above its mouth, on account of the cold, and the natural 
difficulties of the country, and still more of the obstacles 
opposed by the wild and nomad nations that occupied its 

* Qiptrau fiiv oZy fork ruv ipterutSv 
Hfp&v, ol /iV iis hv nark Sidperpoy iyrip- 
pout rip N«fXy, naBdirtp yapdfavatr at 


iroAAo!, aXXA ivdivvrtpos itettvov, xi. 2, 
§.2. 
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banks. On account of this uncertainty, some writers supposed 
it to have its sources in the Caucasus, and then to make a great 
bend round, so as to fall into the Pal us Mceotis from the north. 
Others still more absurdly connected it with the Ister. Strabo 
justly rejects all these suggestions, and regards it as probable 
that it came from sources in the north and at no great dis¬ 
tance. 3 Tho Palus Mseotis he considered, in common with 
most other geographers, to have its principal length from 
north to south, so that the direct course of navigation from 
the strait at its entrance (the Cimmerian Bosporus) to tho 
mouth of the Tanais, would be from south to north. Tts length 
in this direction he estimates at 2200 stadia. 4 

Of the nations north of the Palus Mceotis ho appears to 
have had no knowledge at all, and only tells us in a vague 
and general way that the northern regions towards the Ocean 
were inhabited by Scythian tribes, of nomad habits and 
dwelling in waggons. South of these were the Sarmatians 
(also a Scythian tribe), 5 and between these and the Caucasus 
the Aorsi and the Siraci, partly nomads, and partly agricul¬ 
tural : besides which the Aorsi carried on a considerable trade, 
bringing Indian and Babylonian wares, which they received 
from the Armenians and Medians, and transported on the 
backs of camels from the Caspian to the Palus Mceotis. By 
this means they had amassed considerable wealth, and wore 
ornaments of gold. 5 

Strabo’s account of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus—Phanagoria, Corocondamc, 
Hermonassa, &c., is unusually minute and precise, and his 
detailed enumeration of the petty tribes in the vicinity has 

* xi. 2, § 2. would bo hasty to draw any ethnological 

4 Ibid. § 3. This is a very moderate iuforunco from tliceo words. Strabo 
estimate—the reul length being about is probably here using tho term “ Scy- 
160 O. mile*, or ItiOO stadia—and pro- tluans” in the vaguoaud general sense 
scuta a remarkable contrast with the in which, as he hiroscif tells us, it was 
exaggerated notions generally current often employed by the Greeks to dc- 
enneerniug the vast extent of thu Palus signato all tho nomad nations ef 
Mceotis. Northern Asia. 

4 ir&oripu Si rovruv 2 appAreu, *tal • xi. 5, § 8, p. 50G. 
ojtoi Xitvtim. Ibid. § 1, p. 492. It 
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the air of being derived from good information. This was 
also the case, as we have already remarked, 7 with his descrip¬ 
tion of the Tauric Chersonese. Unfortunately he does not in 
either case indicate the authority from which his materials 
are derived. 

§ 3. It is otherwise with his account of the Caucasian tribes 
inhabiting the eastern coast of the Euxine, from the Greek 
colonies last spoken of to Dioscurias and the mouth of the 
Phasis. Here ho distinctly refers to the historians of the 
Mithridatic wars as furnishing the most recent and accurate 
information. 8 We have already pointed out how remarkable 
a military exploit that prince had accomplished in conducting 
his army through so rugged and difficult a country, peopled 
by such wild tribes: and we cannot wonder that it should 
have attracted so much attention among Greek writers. Bnt 
this passage had naturally produced no permanent effect upon 
the inhabitants of this coast, who were never really reduced to 
subjection by the Romans, and continued in the time of Strabo 
to carry on piratical expeditions with light barks, with which 
they scoured the coast of the Euxine, and committed great 
depredations. 9 The nations he places in order along the coast, 
proceeding eastward from Sindica (the name under which he 
comprises the tract extending from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
to Gorgippia), are the Achad, Zygi and Heniochi, the last of 
whom adjoined the Colchians, who occupied the rich and 
fertile lands on the banks of the Phasis. The broad valley 
of that river formed even in those days one of the chief natural 
highways into the heart of Asia, and the nations occupying 
the broad tract of comparatively level and fertile country ex¬ 
tending from thence to the Caspian—the Iberians and Alba¬ 
nians—were far more advanced in civilization than their 
neighbours on either side. The Iberians in particular, who 
inhabited a considerable part of the modern Georgia, are 
described as a settled agricultural people, with towns and 


’ Sco above, p. 2G3. 


• Strabo, xi. 2, § 14, p. 497. 


• Ibid. § 12. 
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villages, houses with tiled roofs, and some pretension to 
architectural effect, and possessing also an organized political 
constitution. 1 The Albanians, farther east, between the Ibe¬ 
rians and the Caspian, were more devoted to pastoral occu¬ 
pations, and partook in some degree of a nomad character, but 
were a tranquil and peaceable people, presenting a great 
contrast to the wild and fierce tribes of the mountain districts. 3 

These three nations, the Colchians, Iberians and Albanians, 
occupied what Strabo regards as the isthmus between the 
Euxine and the Caspian. The width of this intervening tract 
had indeed been greatly underrated by earlier geographers, thus 
giving it much more the character of an isthmus than it really 
possessed, and even Posidonius had estimated it at only 1500 
stadia from sea to sea. 3 Strabo on the contrary, though ho 
continues to designate it as an isthmus, assigns it a breadth 
of 3000 stadia, and even this is considerably below the truth. 4 
It is probable that he had more accurate information concern¬ 
ing these regions, in addition to the historians already cited, 
from the circumstance that Moapkernes, who was his mother’s 
uncle, had held the government of Colchis under Mithridates 
the Great. 8 That monarch derived from thence the greater 
part of the timber which he required for building his fleets. 
In addition to this Colchis furnished flax, hemp, and pitch in 
abimdance, as well as all kinds of fruit, while the numerous 
rivers by which it was traversed afforded every facility for 
conveying its produce to the coast. Strabo indeed appears 
to have been fully alive to the richness and natural irnpor- 


* Poiiidon. ap. Stmb. xi. 1, § 5, p. 
491. He even compared it with the 
Uthmus from Pelusium to the Red Sea; 
and added that ho believed it wus 
much about the same distance from the 
Mseotis to the Ocean. 

• Strabo, ibid. The direct distance 
from the mouth of the Phasis to the 
Caspian near the mouth of the Cyrus is 
about 380 G. miles, or 8800 stadia. 


The actual shortest line as measured 
on the map from sea to sea docs not 
exceed tho 3000 stadia given by Strubo; 
but as such a lino creases the chain of 
the Caucasus obliquely, it could never 
have suggested tho idea of an isthmus; 
and Strabo himself tells ns that his 
statement refers to tho distunco from 
the mouth of one river to the other. 
This is indeed tho only line by which 
it is practicable to pass from sea to sea. 
» xL 2, § 18, p. 409. 
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tance of this country—one of the fairest regions of the world— 
though in modern times so little known until a very recent 
period. 6 

§ 4. Of the mountain chain of the Caucasus itself he gives 
a clear and unusually full account. He justly describes it as 
extending like a wall across the isthmus which separates the 
Euxine from the Caspian, and impending over the eastern 
coast of the former sea through its whole extent from the 
confines of Sindica to Hioscurias. At the samo time it throws 
out offshoots of a lower elevation, by means of which it is con¬ 
nected with tho mountains of the Moschi, and through them 
with the Armenian mountains, and the ranges that belong to 
the system of the Taurus. The lower ranges and slopes of the 
Caucasus were covered with extensive forests, inhabited by 
mountain tribes, who subsisted principally on game, wild fruits, 
and milk. The higher summits were covered with snow and 
ice, and inaccessible in winter, but in summer the inhabitants 
ascended them, wearing broad snow-shoes of raw hide furnished 
with spikes, and brought down their burdens from thence, by 
sliding down on hides. As one descended the slope to the 
north, the climate became less severe, notwithstanding the 
more northern latitude, on account of its proximity to tho 
great plain of the Siraci. 7 In another passage he describes 
particularly the pass leading into Iberia from the northern 
nomad nations:® evidently the same as that now called the 
Pass of Dariel, which is indeed the only practicable pass 
across the whole range, and must therefore, though presenting 
great natural difficulties, have been more or less frequented in 
all ages. It was, he says, a steep and difficult ascent for 
three days (coming from the north) and after that a narrow 
pass for four days’ journey along the valley of the Aragus, 
so narrow as only to allow one person to pass at a time and 
guarded at its entrance by a very strong fortress. The river 


* No mention id found of gold among 
the productions of Colchis, notwith¬ 
standing its supposed connection with 


the fables of the golden fleece. 
’ xi. 5. §§ 6, 7, p. 506. 

• lb. 3, § 5, p. 500. 
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Aragus still preserves the name Aragwa, and Strabo’s acquain¬ 
tance with the name of this unimportant stream, as well as with 
other minor tributaries of the Cyrus, shows the accuracy of his 
information.* In describing the Cyrus itself and the Araxes 
as flowing into the Caspian by separate mouths, it is not un¬ 
likely that his statement was correct, though the Araxes now 
joins the Cyrus more than 70 miles from its mouth. 1 But the 
whole of this country is a swampy delta, and the alluvial 
accretions of land proceed with such rapidity that great 
changes may have taken place since the time of Strabo. 

Dioscurias, which he, in common with almost all other 
ancient geographers, regarded as the easternmost point of the 
Euxiue, 2 was a considerable emporium of trade, and resorted 
to by all the neighbouring nations, who even in those days 
spoke so great a variety of languages and dialects, that it was 
said not less than seventy distinct languages wore spoken 
there.* The trade with the interior of Asia was carried from 
the mouth of the Phasis, where there was a city of the same 
name, up the river by water as far as a fort called Sarapaua, 
from whence it was four days’ journey overland, by a road 
practicable for vehicles, to the Cyrus. 4 The pass of Sumrn 
across the watershed uniting the two mountain systems of the 
Caucasus and the opposite range is indeed one of very mo¬ 
derate elevation, and presenting little natural difficulty. 

Strabo deservedly rejects the appellation of Caucasus given 
by the Macedonian soldiers to the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between Bactria and India, and ascribes it to the desire 
of flattering Alexander by associating his conquests with the 
name of the mountain chain that had the reputation of being 
the loftiest in the world, and was celebrated in the Greek 
fables in connection with Prometheus. 6 


» xi. 3, § 2. 

* lb. 4, § 2. Strabo himself notices 
the great uniouut of alluvium brought 
down by the river Cyrus. 

* xi. 2, § 10, p. 497. Soo Chapter 
XVI. p. 036. 


1 Ibid. p. 498. Some even increased 
the number to throe hundred 1 Piiny 
ascribes this lost statement toTimos- 
thcncs. (Pllii. II. N. vi. 5, § 15.) 

* Ibid. § 17, p. 498. 

* xi. 5, § 5, p. 505. 
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§ 5. With regard to the Caspian he shared, as we have 
already seen, in the opinion of Eratosthenes, and all other 
geographers since the time of Herodotus, that it was an inlet 
from the northern ocean, similar to the Persian Gulf on the 
south. So clearly indeed was this idea fixed in his mind that 
he describes the sea and the nations on its banks, as they 
would present themselves to a person sailing in from the north. 0 
At first he tells us the gulf is rather narrow, but afterwards 
widens out as one advances, until in its innermost (i. e. 
southern) portion, it is about 5000 stadia in width. The 
length from the efatrance to the inmost bight is much about 
the same, 7 but slightly more. These dimensions he has 
probably taken from Eratosthenes: he expressly cites that 
author as his authority for the distances around the shores of 
the Caspian to the mouth of the Oxus and from thence to that 
of the laxartes. 8 Patrocles was evidently the original source 
from which both derived their information, 9 as he was also for 
the statement advanced with confidence by Strabo as well as 
Eratosthenes that both the Oxus and laxartes fell into the 
Caspian Sea, after pursuing separate courses from their sources 
to their mouths. 1 It does not appear that Strabo had any 
further information concerning these regions than what he 
derived from these earlier geographers, with the exception of 
some particulars respecting Hyrcania which he cites from 
Apollodorus of Artemita. He was indebted to this writer 
especially for clear notions respecting the river Ochus, which 


• xi. 6, § 2, p. 507. 

» lb. § 1. The breadth iB greatly 
exaggerated—that of the southern por¬ 
tion of the Caspian being really leas 
than 240 O. miles: while tho length 
is in reality nearly three times tho 
breadth. Strabo himself adds, after 
citing tho statements of Eratosthenes, 
that allowance must be made for con- 
aiderublo vagueness in regard to regions 
so little known, especially in respect to 
diatancc* (St? Si rtpl raiy ir rjj p.*piSi 
raurp teal to?* 1*1 roaovroy iiertrornff- 
H'pot's air\oucmpov iicovtiy, *al pAxuna 
x«p\ ruy Siaffruniruy). He had in 


reality much greater reason than bo 
wus aware of, for this caution. 

• Sec note to Chapter XVI. p. 614. 

• Ho is cited by Strabo (xi. 7, § 1, 
p. 506) as describing tho Caspian as 
just about equal iu size to tho Euxiue, 
which, as a rough approximation, is a 
correct estimate. 

1 xi. 7, § 4, p. 610; 11, §5, p. 518. 
d ptvroi 'lafdfyrrjiiw' apxvt P*XF‘ WAoiw 
iripds itrri roll ical ti 1 piiv rijy 

ahrijv rtXivruy OdXarray, ai 8’ 
8<*x®i'<r‘*' aWtfXuv, fir <{n}<ri FI arpo/cAfjr, 
xapaadyyas its bySorjuoyra. 
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had been ignored by previous geographers or supposed to be 
a mere tributary of the Oxus, but according to Strabo had 
a distinct course and fell into the Caspian by a separate 
mouth. 1 

§ 6. Proceeding eastward from Hyrcania and the south-east 
corner of the Caspian, Strabo tells us that one still has the 
chain of Taurus on the right hand, which forms a continuous 
range from Armenia to this point, and is known generally by 
the native name of Parachoathras. It was not till after passing 
the land of the Arians that the great chain assumed the name 
of Paropamisus, while it was erroneously termed by the Mace¬ 
donians the Caucasus. It was this same chain which was 
prolonged without interruption to the Indian Ocean, though 
known by different names, as the Emoda, Imaus, &c. 3 

On the left or towards the north, were situated the Darn, 
nearest to the Caspian Sea, and beyond them the Massagette 
and Sac®. All these nations are included by Strabo under 
the general name of Scythians/ though as he justly observes 
the earlier Greek writers only gave this name to the European 
Scythians and those adjoining the Tanais and Palus Mieotis, 
and distinguished the Asiatic nomad tribes as the Massagct® 
and Sac®. Hence we find these names occurring as those of 
nations with which Cyrus made war on his extreme frontier. 
The Iaxartes was the boundary which separated the Sac®, or 
nomad nations included under that name, from the Sogdians, 
who as well as the Bactrians, were a comparatively civilized 
people, even before they had shared in the Greek civilization 
introduced by the Bactrian kings. That monarchy had been 
already overthrown before the time of Strabo, and he distinctly 
tells us that the barbarians who had wrested the fertile pro¬ 
vinces of the Bactrians and Sogdians from their Hellenic rulers 
were tribes from beyond the Iaxartes, to which he gives the 

* xi. 7, p. 509. The Ochus of Arte- until quite recently, as imperfectly 
midorus may bo certainly identified known as that of the Odum among the 
with tho modern Attrek; tho courso ancients. * xi. 8, p. 511. 

of which was even in modern times, * xi. 8, § 2, p. 511. 
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names of Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli, but apparently 
includes them all under the general term of Sac®. 5 The name of 
Sac® or Sakas was in fact the Persian appellation for the nomad 
nations on their northern frontier, 5 and doubtless applied with 
as little regard to their ethnic affinities or subdivisions as was 
that of Scythians by the Greeks, or Tartars in modern times. 

§ 7. Of the countries south of the Iaxartes, Sogdiana, Bac- 
triana, Aria and Margiana, Strabo gives but a brief account, 
and appears to have known very little, if at all, more than 
what he learned from Eratosthenes and the historians of Alex¬ 
ander. He has indeed given us a few interesting historical 
particulars concerning the growth and extension of the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, which at one time extended over a con¬ 
siderable part of tho north-west of India, down even to the 
mouths of the Indus, while they carried their arms eastward as 
far as the Seres and Phryni. 7 This notice is taken from Apol- 
lodorus of Artemita, and is therefore the first mention of the 
Seres in any ancient writer. 8 But Strabo evidently did not 
see its importance, as he brings it in merely in passing. It is 
curious indeed that although the use of silk was, as we have 
seen, already familiar to the Komans in his day, and tho name 
at least of the Seres was well known to them, he never alludes 
to their existence, except in this incidental manner, nor does 
ho even mention the trade in silk, which must have already 
assumed considerable importance. 9 He had certainly no idea 


• xi. 8, § 2, p. 511. This event took 
place about u.o. 126, though tho oxact 
date cannot bo fixed. Tho only other 
writer who mentions it is Trogus Pom¬ 
poms, of whom unfortunalely only the 
epitome is preserved. He terms tho 
Scythian notions who oocupiod Bactria 
and Sogdiana, Sarancsa, and Asiaui 
(Prolog, lib. xU.); but in another pas¬ 
sage mentions also tho Thocari or 
Tocbari. (lb. xliL) 

• This wo arc distinctly told by 
Herodotus (vii. G4, ol yicp'TUpaai lrdrras 
robs ’XkvOos KaXiovci 2<urat), and his 
stutemeut is fully confirmed by the 


Persian inscriptions. (Soo Rawlinson’s 
note, on the passage.) 

1 xi 11, § 1, p. 516. 

• Concerning the age of Apollodorus, 
see Chapter XX. p. 162. 

* In tno only passage fp. 694) where 
he mentions the 2ypucd—a kind of 
woven stuffs (tydcrfiiara) mode of a sort 
of thread scraped from the bark of trees 

((k t ivCUV diKotcvv (acvofcrvyt $utr<rou — ho 

regards them as an Indian product, 
analogous to cotton. But this passage 
is tukon from Nearchus ; and tho men¬ 
tion of the Seres os ono of the most 
long-lived of the Indian tribes, attain- 
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of their real geographical position, and supposed them to be 
merely a nomad race of Scythians. 

The north of Asia, as well as the regions east of Sogdiana, 
was indeed, as he expressly tells us, 1 a mere blank to him: 
and it was only by conjecture that he inferred them to be 
occupied by nomad nations, resembling the Scythians in their 
habits of life. It was not certain, though alleged by some, 
that the sea extending around from India to the Caspian had 
ever been navigated, though it was believed, on the authority 
of Patrocles, to be possible. 3 

§ 8. It seems to have been also in his day a received con¬ 
clusion in geography, 3 though in fact resting upon mere 
conjecture, that the great mountain chain which traversed the 
whole continent of Asia from west to east, and was called 
Imaus in its easternmost continuation, ended in the Indian 
Ocean without projecting in any material degree beyond the 
rest of India. From the promontory thus formed (to which he 
gives the name of Tamanis, adopted from Eratosthenes), which 
separated India from Scythia, the coast towards the north 
trended rapidly away, so that this portion of Asia assumed 
something of a pyramidal form, having the vertex at the 
promontory already mentioned. 

It is singular that a notion so utterly devoid of foundation 
should have assumed so consistent and definite a form. It is 
almost more singular to find a geographer like Strabo, though 
admitting his entire ignorance of this part of Asia, proceeding 
to define its length and breadth; the former of which along 
the chain of the Taurus from the Caspian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean he determines to be about 30,000 stadia, or 3000 G. 
miles, while the breadth was less than ten thousand stadia. 4 


ing the ago of more than 200 years 
(pp. 701, 702), is derived from Onesi- 
critus, and cannot be regarded as show¬ 
ing any real acquaintance with the 
nation bearing that namo. 

' xi. 11, § 6, p. 5IS. 

2 o&x 6fio\.oyou<ri Si, Sri irtpi/rXtvtrdy 


nvti irb rijs ’IrSurrjr ^»1 rh*' ‘Tpyaylav, 
Sri Si Svrarhy, TTaTpoieXijs (fprjK*, xi. 11, 
§ 6, p. 518. Pliny and other later 
writers, as we shall sec, asserted that 
the passage had been actually made. 

* Ibid. § 7. p. 519. 

* Ibid. p. 519. 
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It is unnecessary to point out that these conclusions are mere 
inferences, based upon the assumed length and breadth of the 
whole continent and other assumptions equally unfounded. 

§ 9. Returning from these little known regions towards the 
west, Strabo proceeds to describe two countries—Armenia and 
Media—which he considers as situated rather in the range of 
Mount Taurus than either to the north or south of it, being so 
intersected and encircled by the various ramifications of that 
great chain that they could not be assigned to the group of 
nations on either side of it. 5 Armenia especially he correctly 
describes as being almost entirely a land of mountains and 
high table-lands, 6 which contained the sources of several great 
rivers, especially the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the Araxes 
towards the Caspian, as w T cll as others of minor importance 
which flowed to the Euxine Sea. 

On this occasion he gives a general outline of the direction 
and conformation of the chain of Taurus and its subsidiary 
ranges, which shows a considerable acquaintance with the 
orography of this part of Asia. 7 Mount Taurus (he tells us) 
takes its rise in Caria and Lycia, but does not at first attain 
any considerable height or breadth. It first rises to a great 
elevation opposite the Chelidonian islets on the frontiers of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, 3 and from thence extends eastwards to 
the north of Cilicia, a great part of that country being formed 
by the valleys intercepted between the offshoots of the great 
mountain range. Beyond that it throws off two great arms or 
branches, the one called Anti-Taurus, towards Cappadocia and 
Armenia Minor, the other, Amanus, towards the south, ex¬ 
tending to Syria and the Euphrates. The main chain itself, 
though cut through by the Euphrates, is continuous with the 


• xi. 12 . § 1, p. 520. 

• iptnriiia, xi. 14, § 4, p. 528. 

T xi. 12, §§ 2-4. 

• On this account many writers con¬ 
sidered that the headland opposite to 
these islands was the beginning of tlio 
chain of Taurus, but Strabo properly 
points out that the mountain ridge 


which separated Lycia from tho dis¬ 
tricts of the interior (tho Cibymtien) 
was in fact a continuation of tho 
Taurus, which wus thus prolonged into 
tho Rhodian Perm, and might lte con¬ 
sidered as ending in tho mountain pro¬ 
montories opposite to Rhodes (xiv. 2, 
§ 1: 3, § 8). 
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mountains of Armenia on the other side of that river, and it is 
here that it rises into a great mountain mass, sending out 
offshoots in different directions, known by the name of Pary- 
adres, and other local appellations, and forming the boundary 
of Armenia on the side of the Iberians and Albanians. Prom 
this great central mass was continued another chain towards 
the east, known by the name of Parachoathras, bordering on 
the Caspian Sea and extending through Media Atropatene and 
the Greater Media to the Caspian Gates, whence it was con¬ 
tinued still farther east along the confines of Aria. It was 
this east and west prolongation of the chain that was regarded 
by Greek geographers from Eratosthenes to Strabo as the true 
continuation of the Taurus, which served to connect it with 
the great ranges of the Poropamisus or tho Hindoo Koosh. 
But besides this there were several subsidiary ranges to the 
south of the Euphrates in its upper course, and it was to tho 
most elevated portion of these that the Greeks gave the name 
of Niphates, in which according to Strabo the Tigris took its 
rise.® From thence there branched off towards the south 
another great ridge called Zagrium or Zagros, extending a 
long way, and forming the separation between Media on tho 
one hand and Assyria and Babylonia on the other, till it joined 
on to the mountain ranges of Susiana and Persia. 

§ 10. In connection with this subject Strabo gives an account 
of the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, both of which rivers, 
as he correctly tells us, rose in the mountains of Armenia. 1 
The lower part of their courses, where they encompassed 
Mesopotamia, had long been familiar to the Greeks, and even 
the upper part of that of the Euphrates was well known to 
Strabo, who correctly describes it as rising in the northern 
portion of the Taurus, and flowing in tho first place from east 
to west through the Greater Armenia to the frontiers of the 
Lesser: then separating that province from Acilisene and 
making a sudden turn to the south where it reached the 


xi. 12, § i. 


1 Ibid. 12, § 3; 14, § 2. 
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confines of Cappadocia; thenceforward leaving Cappadocia 
and Commagcne on the right, and Acilisene and Sophene on 
the left, till it issued into the plains of Syria, and took another 
great bend towards Babylonia and the Persian Gulf. In this 
description Strabo clearly had in view only the northern branch 
of the Euphrates—that which flows near Erzeroum, and has its 
sources in the mountains not far from that city. It is this 
river which alone was regarded both by Greek and Roman 
writers as the true Euphrates, and which is still distinguished 
by the name of Frat. The southern arm or affluent, called at 
the present day the Murad Tchai, which is considered by 
modern geographers, as well as by native Armenian writers, as 
one of the main sources of the Euphrates, and is in fact the 
larger river of the two, was treated by ancient geographers 
as a mere tributary, and is not even noticed by Strabo in 
describing the geography of Armenia. 2 

The Tigris he describes as rising in the southern slopes of 
Mount Taurus, and says that its sources were distant from 
those of the Euphrates about 2500 stadia. This river also rises 
from two different and distant sources, forming two different 
arms, which, after holding separate courses, unite between 
Diarbekr and Mosul. But there seems no doubt that Strabo 
regarded as the main source of the Tigris the stream that rises 
in Mount Niphates, and flows from thence due south until it 
joins the river of Diarbekr. 3 From the terms in which he 
speaks, both here and elsewhere, of the outflow of the two 


* It was, however, in all probability * * * § Ho lias elsewhere a strange story 

this river, which under tho uiuuo of of tho Tigris ilowing through the Lake 
Amnio* hod acquired celebrity in tho Arso.no (tho Lake ol' Van) without 
Mithridatic Wars by the defeat of mingling its waters, which fell into a 
Tigraues on its banka by Lucullus , great chasm at ono end of the lake, nnd 

(Pint LuculL 31), and which figures after flowing for a long distance trader- 
again in the wars of the Romans with ground, reappeared in the district of 
the Armenian kings (Tacit. An«ai. xv. 1 Chalonitis (xt. p. 529). Tho last oddi- 
15). It ia described by Pliny as a tribu- tion ia utterly unintelligible, tho dis- 
tary of the Euphrates (Plin. H. N.\. 24, trict known as Chalonitis being far 

§ 84). It is also, as has been already i away iu tho eastern part of Assyria, at 
observed, the river to which Xenophon ' tho foot of Mount Zagros. There is 
gives tho name of Euphrates. (Sec probably some mistake iu the name. 
Clmpter X. p. 353.) 
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great rivers into the Persian Gulf, it is clear that each of them 
in his day had still its separate outlet to the sea, instead of 
uniting their streams into one as they do at the present day. 4 

§ 11. Armenia had, as we have already seen, been first 
opened out to the knowledge of geographers by the campaigns 
of Lucullus and Pompey in the Mithridatic Wars, while the 
expedition of M. Antony against the Parthians had first made 
them acquainted with Media Atropatene or Azerbijan. Strabo 
availed himself of the materials thus furnished him, and 
there was probably no part of Asia of which his knowledge 
was more in advance of that of Eratosthenes. But the rugged 
and mountainous character of the two countries, and the 
intricate and complicated relations of the mountain chains by 
which they are traversed, opposed great difficulties to an 
accurate geographical knowledge of them—and Strabo’s in¬ 
formation was still very imperfect. Thus we find him describing 
three lakes, one to which he gives the name of Spauta, 5 in 
Media Atropatene, remarkable for its excessive saltness; the 
other two, which he calls Mantiane and Arsene or Thopitis in 
Armenia. Both of these had also salt or brackish water, the 
former especially, which he calls the largest lake next to the 
Mrnotis, and which had salt-works on its shores. There are in 
fact only two lakes to which his description can possibly apply : e 
the Lake of Van, which is that called by him A.rsene or 
Thopitis—it is the Arsissa of Pliny and Ptolemy—and the 


4 It may, lwwever, be questioned 
whether he id not boro simply follow¬ 
ing Eratosthenes, without enquiry as 
to what chnuges might have Liken 
place in the interval. 

5 It is 11 very plausiblo suggestion 
of M. SL Martin iW sur VA rmrnfc), 
and the recent editors of Strabo, that 
thin name, which is written SvaOra in 
all oar MSS., should rcnlly bo Kavavra, 
and is a corruption of the Armenian 
name Kapotan, signifying tho blue lake. 
Strabo himaolf tells us that this was 
the signification of the Armenian nnmo 
(Kvat>?i ipurtviuOtTtxa.), though lie erro¬ 
neously connects this interpretation > 
with the name Mamanj, which hits no j 


such meaning. (Soo Kramer's noto, ad 
loe.) The Lake of Urumiah, also 
called Sliohi, which is without a doubt 
the lake meant by Strabo, is remark¬ 
able at the present day for its excessive 
saltnoss. According to Col. Montcith 
(Journal oj Geogr. Soe. voL iii. p. 50) it 
contains nearly twice as much salt os 
tho sea. 

• There is indeed n third lako, in 
tho north of Armenia, of considerable 
size, now called the Lake Goukcha, 
but this is out of tho question, as its 
waters are perfectly fresh and conse¬ 
quently abound in fish. (Sec CoL Mon- 
tcitli, tc. p. 41.) 
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Lake of Urumiah on the borders of Armenia and Atropatene, 
which is clearly the one that he describes under the name of 
Spauta in the one country, and of Mantiana in the other. 1 
Such a confusion might easily arise in writing from different 
materials, but it shows how far he was still removed from 
possessing a correct geographical idea of the countries in 
question. 

In other respects his account of Armenia and the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Atropatene is generally accurate enough; 
and he had a clear knowledge of the topographical relations of 
the various provinces and districts into which Armenia was 
divided, or by which it was surrounded; though modern geo¬ 
graphers have much difficulty in determining their position 
and extent. Of the greater Media, or the country generally 
known by that name, he treats in connection with Media 
Atropatene, although in a geographical point of view it would 
certainly have been more properly classed with the pro¬ 
vinces of the Persian Empire south of the Taurus. His 
geographical account of this province is brief and summary, 
and we perceive immediately that he had here no recent 
sources of information, and was forced to fall back entirely 
upon Eratosthenes and other authorities of the Macedonian 
period. Media, indeed, was in all times a country imperfectly 
known, and its boundaries seem never to have been very accu¬ 
rately defined. Strabo’s own account is by no means clear, 8 
and there can be little doubt that the relations and limits of 
the mountain tribes, that were by some regarded as belonging 
to Media, by others to the adjoining provinces, were in reality 
subject to frequent changes. The mountaineers of the lofty 
ranges of Zagros were evidently as little really subject to the 
Persian or Macedonian rulers, as the Koords of the present 


* Strabo, xi. 13, § 2; 14, § 8. In 
point of fact every one of those lake* is 
known at the present day by at least 
two different names. 

• He tells us (xi. 13, § 6) that Media 
was bounded on the cast by Purthia 
and the mountains of the Cossaans. 


But the Cossfeans, according to his own 
account, as well os that of otlior 
writers, inhabited the ranges of Mount 
Zagros, on the west of Media, and ad¬ 
joining the district of ElymaTs; nor 
have we any irace of the existence of 
such a people farther east. 
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day to the Turks or Persians. The Cossmans in particular 
were in the habit of levying tribute from the Persian kings, 
when they moved with their court from Babylonia to Ecbatana, 
their usual residence in summer.® But according to Strabo 
Media might bo properly considered as extending from the 
pass called the Median Gate, leading ffom Ecbatana into 
Babylonia, on the west, to the Caspian Gates on the east; 
a distance which he estimates at 4100 stadia. 1 He justly 
describes it as a cold and upland country, almost entirely 
mountainous, with the exception of the portion near the 
Caspian Gates—the environs of the modem Teheran—which 
was a fertile and productive plain. Even in the mountain 
districts also them were some fertile valleys, and both Media 
and Armenia were renowned for their breed of horses, vast 
numbers of which were reared in both countries, and furnished 
annually as tribute to the Persian kings. 

§ 12. Strabo now returns nearer home, and his twelfth book 
is occupied with the description of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and the northern provinces of Asia Minor, along the coast of 
the Euxine. Here he derived great advantages from the 
proximity of these countries to his native city: and he had 
himself travelled through a considerable part of the interior. 
Unfortunately he has not thought fit to record the extent or 
course of his travels, but as he distinctly tells us that ho had 
visited in person the Cappadocian Comana, 3 which was situated 
quite in the interior, in the upper valley of the Sarus, he must 
have traversed a considerable portion of that province. It is 
not unlikely that he returned to his native city by this route, 


• Strabo, L e. 

1 This ia greatly over-estimated, 
though probably tnicon from Apollo- 
dorua of Artcmilo, the historian of tho 
Parthian Ware, whom he cites else¬ 
where (xi. p. 510), for tho total distance 
from his native city to tho Caspian, 
which ho estimated, still more erro¬ 
neously at 8000 stadia. As Artcmita 
lay ou the high mod from Soloucia to 
Ecbatana, it is strnnge that Apollo- 


dorus should not have beca hotter 
informed.* 

Tho pass across Mount Zagros, to 
which ho gives the name of Median 
Gate (MijSutlr T&Ki), xi. IS, § 8), ia 
clearly Ibat loading from Hamad&n by 
Kermanshah to Bagdad, which must in 
all ages have formed one of tho prin¬ 
cipal passes across the groat mountain 
chain. 

* xii. 2, § 3, p. 585. 
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across Cilicia and Cappadocia from Tarsus to Amasia. Ilis 
description of Mazaca (better known by its later name of 
Caesarea) at tlio foot of Mount Argtcus, and his information 
concerning the ascent of that mountain, also point apparently 
to the result of a personal examination. 3 The general cha¬ 
racter that he gives of the country as an open upland tract, 
almost wholly bare of wood, but not devoid of fertility, and 
producing abundance of coni, as well as supporting immense 
quantities of sheep and an excellent breed of horses, is fully 
confirmed by the descriptions of recent travellers. He notices 
also various mineral productions of the country, the most im¬ 
portant of which was the red earth, commonly known as the 
Sinopic, from its being exported from that city, but which was 
really found in Cappadocia. 4 The vestiges of volcanic pheno¬ 
mena at the foot of Mount Argaaus had also attracted his atten¬ 
tion, and he describes the plain below Mazaca as impregnated 
with fire, which was visible in holes and chasms for an extent 
of many stadia. 6 If this account be not greatly exaggerated, 
there must have been volcanic outbreaks of the mountain at a 
period much more recent than is generally supposed. Strabo 
however does not mention any tradition of such an event 
He gives a distinct account of the course of the two im¬ 
portant rivers, the Sarus and the Pyramus, which took their 
rise in Cappadocia, and thence bursting their way through 


* xii. 2. § 7. Ho tells ns that Mount 
Alstons is tho most lofty of dll (in 
Asia Minor?), and its summit is 
covered with perpetual snow: that 
those who ascend it, who oro few in 
number, assert that in fine weather 
both seas, tho Euxine and tho Gulf of 
Issue, might be seen from its summit. 
This story has ovary opneamnee of 
being gathered from the inhabitants of 
Maxima. The first traveller in modem 
times who made tho ascent was Mr. 
William Hamilton, who met with 
cloudy wcathar, but did not believe it 
possible that tho two sous con Id be seen 
in any case, on account of the high 
mountains which intervene both to tho 


N. aud tho S. (Hamilton's Atia Minor , 
vol. ii. p. 280). Its elevation ho cal¬ 
culates at 13,000 foot, and there is not 
only much snow on tho summit, but 
extensive glaciers descend from thence 
on its northern and eastern flanks. 
Since that time tho mouutain has been 
again ascended by M. TchihntchofF. 

4 xii. p. 540. He terms this >»f\Tor, 
ami evidently considers it os identical 
with that of Spain, which is truo cin¬ 
nabar ; but the Sinopic/J atot was only 
a kind of bright red earth, of an 
oclireous nature. 

* xii. 2, § 7. vupl\iyirra wc8/a *a\ 
H*<rra &66puv irvp'ut 4*1 oraZtcmi voA- 
Actfs. 
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the lofty ranges of Mount Taurus flowed through Cilicia to the 
sea.® Of the remarkable gorge by which the Pyramus forced 
its way through the mountains he has given us a particular 
description, which was evidently derived from personal obser¬ 
vation. 7 

§ 13. With Pontus he was of course familiar, and it is an 
important fact in the ethnography of Asia that he distinctly 
confirms the statement of Herodotus and other writers that the 
Cappadocians, who had originally extended from the chain of 
Taurus to the Euxine, were of Syrian extraction, or belonged 
to the great Aramaean race, in common with the Syrians and 
Assyrians. 8 At the same time he speaks of the various tribes 
inhabiting the mountain ranges near the Euxine, the Moschi, 
the Tibareni, and the Chaldaeans,—in terms which seem to 
imply that they were separate tribes, and they may probably 
have been of a different race, perhaps more connected with 
their Armenian and Caucasian neighbours. But the ethno¬ 
graphy of these mountain tribes is a problem of hopeless 
perplexity. It is certain however that the separation of 
Pontus from Cappadocia was a purely artificial one, arising in 
the first instance from the division of the great province of 
Cappadocia under the Persian Empire into two satrapies, 
which after the Macedonian conquest gradually became con¬ 
solidated into separate kingdoms.® The boundary as finally 
established was one of the mountain ridges parallel with the 
Taurus, which traverse this part of Asia Minor, but it cannot 
now be identified. 1 

Strabo has left us a detailed enumeration of the districts 
into which Cappadocia was divided in his time, eleven in all, 
but several of these are otherwise unknown, and cannot be 

• xii. 2. §§ 8, 4, p. 586. • Tliis is disputed by Sir H. Rawlin- 

1 Tho words oCtmi rfSojUO- are con- son ( Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 653-4), but 
elusive on this point. his arguments appear to me far from 

It is only quite of late years that convincing; and it is difficult to seo 
those dofilcs of the Taurus, which con- how Strabo could havo boon mistaken 
ncct the uplands of Cataonia with upon such a point. 

Cilicia, have been explored by modern • Strabo, xii. 1, 6 4, p. 534. 
travellers. « xii. 2, § 10, p. 540. 
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determined with any certainty. There were only two cities in 
the whole country, which he considers worthy of the appel¬ 
lation, Mazaca and Tyana: the other districts contained only 
a scattered population, with a few strongholds or fortresses, 
among which that of Nora, so long defended by Eumenes, was 
one of the most celebrated: Even the fertile district of 
Melitene, adjoining the Euphrates, which presented a great 
contrast to the rest of Cappadocia from its abounding in vines 
and fruit-trees, did not contain a town of any importance . 3 

The description of Pontus by Strabo 3 is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory portions of his work, and is by far 
the best account that we possess from any ancient writer of 
a country that until very recently was but imperfectly known 
to modern geographers. With it he associates the Lesser 
Armenia, obviously on account of its situation west of the 
Euphrates, as that district was politically connected either 
with Armenia properly so called, or with Cappadocia. 

On the other hand the mountain tribes of the Tibareni and 
Chaldseans who inhabited the ranges of Paryadres, between 
the confines of Armenia Minor and the Euxine, were under 
the rule of Pythodoris, who bore the title of Queen of Pontus. 
These mountaineers, as well as their neighbours the Moschi, 
who more immediately adjoined the confines of Colchis, were 
still in a very rude and barbarous condition, dwelling in great 
forests, and subsisting on wild fruits and the flesh of animals 
procured by the chose . 4 Some of them even lived in trees; 
others in high towers. These last were the Mosynoeci of 
Xenophon, but Strabo does not recognize the name as one 
existing in his time . 8 He tells us however that the people to 
whom he gives the name of Chaldteans, were the same who 
had been formerly called Chalybes , 6 and had been renowned 

* xii. 2, § 6, p. 537. Tho strong fort- I * xii. 3. The geography of this port 
reaa of Toroisa, which figures promi- of Asia Minor was but little known in 
nentlv in the Mitbridatic Ware, was modern times before tho travels of 3Ir. 
situated on tho eastern Bide of the I William Hamilton in 183C (published 
Euphrates, and consequently belonged I in 1842). * Ibid. §18, p. 549. 

properly to Sophcno. Ib. § 1, p. 535. | * Ibid. ' xii. 3, § 19. 
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from the earliest ages as workers in iron: and ho then enters 
into a long and tedious discussion 7 to show that these were 
the same people termed by Homer Halizoncs, who dwelt about 
a place called by the poet Alybc, “ where was the birth-place 
of silver.” 8 The connection of tlio names Alybc and Chalybes 
would be probable enough, were it supported by any other 
arguments: but it is not; and had the poet ever heard of so 
distant a people as the Chalybes, it would doubtless have been 
as workers in iron, the natural abundance of which in tho 
region in question must have attracted attention from a very 
early period. 8 

Mithridates the Great having extended his dominion along 
the shores of the Euxine from the borders of Colchis to 
Heraclea, thus including all the sea-coast of Paphlagonia, and 
a part of that of Bithynia, Strabo has adopted the same exten¬ 
sion, and has described under the head of Pontus the whole 
southern coast of the Euxine, beginning from Heraclea. This 
long line of sea-board was studded throughout with Greek 
colonies, some of which, as Heraclea, Sinope, Amisus, Phar- 
nacia and Trapezus, were flourishing and important commer¬ 
cial cities; while many smaller settlements are noticed in 
detail by Strabo, who was evidently well acquainted with the 
whole line of coast, and has given a careful enumeration of its 
rivers and headlands, as well as of the towns which lined its 
chores. 1 

§ 14. It is quite otherwise with the interior of the country. 
So far as the province of Pontus, properly so called, is con- 

T xii. 8 , §§ 20-24. monlioncd by Strabo; and it appear* 

1 BVT 'OSUn «<U 'EinVrpo^ot tl,a * bis time there wore no silver 
vx **..... mines in tlio land of the Clialybos, 

*» y ipyufK* itrn though he OMvutet thut tlicro were in 

7 y Homer, Jliad, II. v. B 57 . tho time of Homer (<* Si rr >r 7 iji t4 

fiira\\a. iw ftiv (TtSi'ipou, irpirtpoy Si 
• Soo the into resting aiaxnmt of the *al ipyipov. xii. 3, § ID). Sou Note A, 
mode in which iron is worked at tbo p. 330. 

present day in this district, in Hamil- 1 xii. 3, §§ 7-18, pp. 543-348. In 
tnn’a Travels in Asia Minor, voL i pp. this instance we linve tho advantage of 
271-277. Silver mines arc now worked comparing tlic details furnished by 
at Gumiscb Ivliana in the interior, Strabo, witli tho equally minute par- 
south of Trcbizoud, but these aro uot ticulars in the Puriphu of Arriau. 
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cerned, the knowledge of our autnor was complete and definite, 
as might naturally have been expected with regard to his 
native country. Jlis description of the fertile valleys and 
plains of Western Pontus is highly characteristic, and almost 
all the localities which he describes have been readily iden¬ 
tified by modern travellers. The picture which he gives us 
of his nativo city Amasia, and its very peculiar and striking 
position, was found by Mr. Hamilton to be at once clear and 
satisfactory, though it had been imperfectly understood by 
persons who had not visited the locality. 3 But the personal 
knowledge of Strabo evidently extended very little, if at all, 
beyond the Halys, and with the interior of Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, as well as the great provinces of Galatia, Phrygia, 
and Mysia, his acquaintance was apparently very imperfect. 
The brief and perfnnctory manner in which he describes these 
interior regions of Asia Minor affords a strong contrast with 
the fullness and clearness of his account of Pontus, as w r ell as 
with the copious details which he furnishes concerning the 
provinces on the western coast. 

He tells us indeed expressly 3 that it was difficult to define 
the limits of the different nations that occupied the interior of 
Asia, and even those of Bithynia and Mysia, on account of the 
frequent changes and fluctuations, ethnographical as well as 
political, to which they had been subject. In the former 
point of view he distinctly inclines to regard the Mysians, 
Bithynians and Phrygians as cognate races, probably all alike 
of Thracian origin. 4 The Galatians were of course well known 
as a historical fact to be Gauls, and the three tribes into which 
they were divided still retained the purely Gaulish names of 
Trocmi, Tolistobogii, and Tectosages. 6 South of Galatia, on 
the confines of Cappadocia and Phrygia, he places the great 
salt lake of Tatta, which constitutes in fact one of the leading 
physical features of the interior. 6 Immediately to the south 

* Hamilton’s Researches in Asia token by Herodotus (vii. 73, 74). 

Minor, vol. i. pp. 366-370. * See Chapter XX. Note B, p. 200. 

* xii. 4, § 4, p. 564; 8, § 2, p. 571. u *ii. 5, § 4, p. 568. HiB description 

* IbiJ. p. 564. The same viow wo* of it boa boon fully confirmed by recent 
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of this again lay the cold and upland tracts of Lycaonia and 
Isauria, bare of wood and deficient in water, but furnishing 
pasturage to innumerable flocks of sheep: a description exactly 
corresponding to their present condition. Iconium was the 
only city of importance in Lycaonia. Isauria immediately 
adjoined the foot of the Taurus, and within the rugged ranges 
of that mountain chain were the Pisidians, whose lofty and 
inaccessible strongholds had afforded them shelter during the 
piratic wars, so that they were with great difficulty reduced by 
P. Servilius, who derived from his exploits the surname of 
Isauricus. 7 The Pisidians again adjoined on the south the 
fertile maritime district of Pamphylia, with its flourishing 
cities of Side and Aspendus. Notwithstanding the rugged and 
difficult nature of their country the Pisidians seem to have 
been well known to the neighbouring Greeks, and Strabo cites 
from Artemidorus the names of thirteen of their cities, the 
most important of which were Sagalassus and Selge. Of the 
latter of these, and its extraordinary position, he has given a 
minute account (probably derived from the same authority), 
which has been confirmed by the researches of recent tra¬ 
vellers. 8 

§ 15. While he describes the great inland province of Phry¬ 
gia, as already mentioned, very briefly and imperfectly, he was 
well acquainted with that portion of it which adjoined the 
frontiers of Caria, through which led the great high-road from 
Ephesus to Apamea. The latter city, the position of which he 
describes very fully and with remarkable accuracy, was in his 
day become one of the principal centres of trade in all Asia, 
being in this respect second only to Ephesus itself.® It was 

travellers, though not unmixed with • Strabo, xii. 7, p. 570. The site of 
exaggeration. It is now called by tho Solge, which is dtill called Sergho, waa 
Turks Tuzla, or tho Salt Pan, from the first identified by Mr. Duniell in 1S43. 
extent to which it is saturated with (Sco Spratt and Forbes’s Lucia, 70 I. ii. 
salt. pp. 17-32.) 

* In the timo of Xenophon os we • xii. 8, § 15, p. 577. It is nnt im- 
havo seen, the Pisidians, though nomi- probable that Strabo’s description of 
ually subject to tho Persian Empire, Apamea may be derived from personal 
wore practically a race of independent observation. Wo learn distinctly that 
freebooter*. (Soo Chapter X p. 345.) ho had himself visited the city of 
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from thence that the most frequented line of route led through 
Antiochia, Philomelium and Mazaca in Cappadocia (Caesarea) 
to the Euphrates, and thence into the interior of Asia. 1 

The whole of the thirteenth, and the greater part of the 
fourteenth book of Strabo are devoted to the description of 
the western provinces of Asia Minor, from the Propontis to the 
frontiers of Lycia; including the Troad, Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, with the adjacent islands. All these regions were of 
course well known to the Greeks, and Strabo could no more 
attempt to add to the previously existing information than in 
regard to Greece itself. But his account of them, considered 
as a geographical description of a well-known country, stands 
on a very different footing from that of European Greece. He 
had here the advantage of extensive personal acquaintance, 
having been sent, as we have seen, when quite a young man, 
to study at Nysa in Caria, and having visited Ephesus and 
other cities of Ionia and Caria, 2 besides having necessarily 
seen, on his passage thither, a great part of the coasts and 
islands of this side of the iEgean. But besides this he had 
evidently for this part of his work the use of much better 
materials and authorities than any of which he availed himself 
in his description of Greece. 

This is particularly the case with regard to the Troad, under 
which name he comprises the whole of the north-western angle 
of Asia, from the Propontis to the Gulf of Adramyttium. Here 
he had the advantage of following Demetrius of Scepsis, who, 
as we have seen, hud devoted a special treatise to the dis¬ 
cussion of the Homeric Catalogue of the Trojan allies, in which 
he had naturally examined with minute care the localities and 
names in the neighbourhood of Troy itself, and his investiga- 


Hierapolis in the valley of the Mrcandor 
on tho confines of Lydia and Phrygia 
(xiii. 4, § 14), and only 60 miles distant 
from Apamca. This circumstance suf¬ 
ficiently explnius tho nocumte know¬ 
ledge he shows of Laodicea (which he 
reckons the second city in importance 
in Phrygia), Hiornpolia,nnd the smaller 
towns "m the same neighbourhood, 


Colossm, Eumonin, &o. (xii. 8, §§ 
13 16). 

1 xiv. 2. § 29, p. 663. 

1 Tho oxteut of his travels in this 
rt of Asia cannot bo determined; 
t he appears during his residence at 
Nysa to have visited several of the 
neighbouring cities, including Mylasa 
in Caria, and Hiorapolis in Phrygia. 
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tion bad been materially aided by the situation of his birth¬ 
place of Scepsis in the very centre of the region in question. 
The consequence is that Strabo, who devotes, as he himself 
acknowledges, a somewhat disproportionate space to the ex¬ 
amination of this small portion of Asia Minor, has in this 
instance presented us with a chorographical description of the 
country, superior to any other that we find in his whole work: 
while the incidental discussions and controversies in regard 
to the Homeric names of localities and nations, though neces¬ 
sarily arising in connection with this subject, are far from occu¬ 
pying the disproportionate amount of attention which they do 
in the case of European Greece. The most interesting of these 
controversies at the present day is undoubtedly that relating to 
the true position of Troy itself, or the Homeric Ilium, a ques¬ 
tion first raised by Demetrius of Scepsis, but for our knowledge 
of which we are wholly indebted to Strabo, who adopted in 
their full extent the views of his much valued authority. 3 

We are not clearly informed what authors he followed in 
respect to the neighbouring countries of Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, or how much may have been derived from his own 
personal observation: but there is nothing to exclude the sup¬ 
position that he had himself visited the principal cities of this 
part of Asia, and we know that he had extended his travels for 
some distance into the interior. His notices of Sardis and the 
tombs of the Lydian kings on the lake ColoS, and still more 
his account of the curious volcanic district called Katakckau- 
mene—the Burnt Land—have every appearance of being the 
result of actual inspection. 4 He justly points out tho con- 


* Strabo, xiii. 1, pp. 595, 597. How 
little attention these sceptical views 
attracted in ancient times is sufficiently 
shown by the foot that they are not 
ovon thought worthy of mention by 
Pliny, who dismisses tho far-famed 
oity with tho brief and passing notice: 
“ Est tamen et nuncScamandnacmtas 
pans, ao md passii a reuiotum a portu 
Ilium immune, unde omnis rerum cla- 
ritas” (v. S3, § 124). The Ilium to 


which he here refers is of oonrsc tho 
city so called in his day, and which 
enjoyed immunity from tribute, os tho 
reputed parent of Rome. 

4 xiii. 4, § 11. For a full description 
of this interesting geological district, 
I see Hamilton’s Travel*, vol. ii. pp. 128- 
188; and Tchiluitcheff, Atie Mincure. 

Strabo describe* three distinct cra¬ 
ters. about 40 stadia distnut from one 
another, and surmounted by rugged 
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nection between these extinct volcanic phenomena, and the 
earthquakes to which all this part of Asia was eminently sub¬ 
ject, especially Philadelphia, the city nearest to the Burnt 
Country, where earthquakes were so frequent that Strabo 
expresses his wonder how the inhabitants could be induced to 
live there. 8 The great earthquake which a few years before 
(a.d. 17) had destroyed, or seriously damaged, twelve of the 
chief cities in this part of Asia, especially Sardis and Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, 8 was, as he tells us, only one umong many similar 
calamities, from which they had repeatedly suffered. Full 
information concerning other places in the interior must have 
been readily obtainable from the Greeks in the cities nearer 
the coast: and we cannot doubt that it was Strabos early per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with these regions that led to his collecting 
the materials concerning them, which he has put together in 
so clear and satisfactory a manner. 

§ 16. Proceeding along the southern coast of Asia Minor, he 
describes in succession Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia, with the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus. His account of Lycia, though 
brief, is very clear and distinct in a geographical point of view, 
and we are indebted to him for giving us on this occasion an 
account of the constitution of the Lycian League, which has 
been regarded by some political writers in modern times as the 
model of a well-constituted federation. 7 For this, as well as 
for the geographical description of the country he was appa¬ 
rently indebted to Artemidorus: 8 and the same writer was 
probably one of his chief authorities in respect to Pamphylia 
and Cilicia also. But as Strabo had attended the lectures of 
Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who was a native of 


hills, which he reasonably infers to 
lmvo boon formal of the heated matter 
ejected from them. He notioea also 
tuat this volcanic district, like that of 
Catania in Sicily, was specially favour¬ 
able to the growth of vinca. 

• xii. 6, § 18; xiit 4, § 10. 

• Ibid. xii. 8, § 18; xiii. 3, § 5 ; 4, 
§ 8, Tacit. Anna/, ii. 47. 


’ See the remarks of Mr. Freeman, 
in hia History of Federal Government 
(vol. i. pp. 208-216), who cites also tbe 
observation of Montesquieu (Esprit des 
Loix , liv. ix. 0 . 3), that if ho were called 
upon to choose a model of a federal 
republic, ho would take that of Lycia. 

' Sue xiv. 3, § 3, p. GU5. 
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Seleucia on the Calycadnus, he may well have derived some 
particulars from that master.® His description of Tarsus also 
is of a character to lead very strongly to the inference that he 
had visited that city in person. But be this as it may, it is 
certain that he possessed very good information concerning 
the whole of this line of coast, and that his enumeration of 
the cities and towns, as well as of the rivers and headlands that 
formed its marked natural features, is found to be at once 
copious and trustworthy. Of the interior there was of course 
little to tell, the lofty and rugged ranges of Mount Taurus 
impending over the sea at so short a distance that there had 
never been any Greek settlements or civilized towns at any 
distance from the sea-board; except in the extreme east of 
Cilicia, whero the mountains receded from the shore and the 
broad alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the rivers Sarus 
and Pyramus extended from the foot of the Taurus to that of 
the Syrian Amanus. 1 

§ 17. While Strabo’s general description of Asia Minor is on 
the whole thus full and satisfactory, it is remarkable how little 
pains he has taken to furnish us with positive data as to dis¬ 
tances and positions, such as would enable a geographer to 
construct a map of the country. Ho has indeed given such 
distances by sea along the coast of the Euxine from Trapezus 
to the entrance of the Bosphorus, as well as for the west coast, 
adjoining the iEgean, but in regard to the latter he himself 
points out that the extremely irregular configuration of the 
coast, and the number of the projecting headlands and penin¬ 
sulas, rendered the periplus or coasting voyage from one point 
to another disproportionately long as compared to tho direct 


* Groakurd assumes that Strabo 
studied under Xenorchna at Sdcucia, 
but there is no proof of this. And as he 
himself tells us that Xcnnrchus lived 
but little at home (Jr oUt? niv ov 

but spent the greeter part of 
his life at Alexandria and Athens, and 
finally at Rome, as u teacher (xiv. 5, 
§- 4), it is much inoro probable that 


Strabo followed his lectures iu tho 
lattor oity. 

1 Thu alluvial character of this plain, 
and its rapid extension by tho accumu¬ 
lations of the rivers, could not fail to 
attract attention; and an oraclo was 
said to have foretold that the doposifa 
of the Pyraum* would ono day roach to 
Cyprus (Strabo, xii. 2, p. 53li). 
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distance. 2 But notwithstanding this he considers the whole 
line of coast from the south-west extremity of Caria to the 
Propontis as preserving a general direction from south to north 
"as it were on a meridian line,” 3 and measuring in direct dis¬ 
tance about 5000 stadia, or but little less. This same line he 
considered as prolonged (according to the erroneous conception 
to which we have already more than once adverted) in the 
same direction to Cyzicus and Byzantium. As might be 
expected under the circumstances his estimate of 5000 stadia 
is greatly exaggerated, the distance from Rhodes to the Hel¬ 
lespont by the nearest course which was possible for a navi¬ 
gator to pursue being little more than 300 Gr. miles (3000 
stadia), while that measured along a meridian line would not 
exceed 4 degrees of latitude or 2400 stadia. But such a line 
instead of falling, as ho supposed, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, would in reality strike the Propontis east of 
Cyzicus. 

He also, in common with all his predecessors, exaggerated 
the degree to which the promontory of Carambis projects 
into the Euxine towards the north; while on the south coast 
on the contrary he does not seem to have been aware of the 
extent to which Lycia projects towards the south beyond the 
southernmost point of Caria. 4 But his incidental notice that 
the Chelidonian Islands were opposite to (i.a on the same 
meridian with) Canopus in Egypt, is remarkably accurate, 5 
and supplies an important point in constructing the map of 
this part of the Mediterranean. 

§ 18. For the interior of the country ho was possessed of 

* xiv. 1, § 2, p. 032. I liavo hud any clear idea of the confi^u- 

* «al xonrW in tvOtlas b nXovs ration of this pert of Asia Minor, which 

tJjj TlponovrlBos, &>s in piffypfipinjv nna { is indeed 80 complicated that we cannot 
woi&v ypap.f±*)v Htron *trraKierx t ^ t * v ffra ‘ wonder at any one unprovided with a 

* nixpbv inoKttvowran, xiv. 2, § 14. good map. on which tho bcaringa wore 
It would be difficult to find a coast to correctly laid down, failing to undor- 
which such a characteristic was lest ; stand it. 

applicable than to the west coaat of | * xiv. 3, § 8, p. 666. ioKoOn «1 ai 

Auiu Minor. i X*A*Wr«u Itari K&vwfriv nus vlwrw, 

' * xiv. 5, § 22, p. 677. Ho is here j Tho actual difference of longitude 
arguing ngainat ApoilodoruB. but does not exceed 20*. 
neither ouo nor the other npixsara to 
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very inferior materials: here he has given ns, besides some 
distances by land in Ionia and Caria, only one main lino of 
route, which he has taken from Artemidorus; c and even in 
this instance he has not given us the distances in detail. The 
route in question, which was that habitually followed in 
Strabo’s time by all travellers proceeding from Ephesus towards 
the East, led from that city through Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, 
and Antiochia to a place called Carura, on the confines of Caria 
and Phrygia, a distance of 740 stadia: thence through Phrygia, 
passing through Laodicea, Apamea and Metropolis to a place 
called Holmr, on the frontier of the district known as the 
Paroreius, 920 stadia: then across the Paroreius to Tyrimum 
on the confines of Lycaonia, a little more than 500 stadia: 
across Lycaonia, passing through Laodicea (called for dis¬ 
tinction’s sake Katakekaumene) to Coropassus 840, and from 
Coropassus to Garsaura, a small town on the confines of Cap¬ 
padocia, 120: thence to Mazaca, the capital of Cappadocia, 
680 stadia; and from Mazaca to the Euphrates at Tomisa, 
1440. From thence a road led across the chain of Taurus to 
Samosata on the Euphrates, a distance of 450 stadia. 7 

It is singular that he has not furnished us with a single line 
of route, or detail of distances across Asia Minor from the 
Cilician or Syrian Sea to the Euxine, though he repeatedly 
discusses the question of the so-called isthmus which united 
the peninsula of Asia Minor to the continent of Asia. We 
have seen that from the time of Herodotus downwards a very 
erroneous notion had prevailed of the breadth of this isthmus, 
or the interval from sea to sea, from the Gulf of Issus to that 
of Amisus. That historian had described it as five days’ 
journey for an active man, and even Artemidorus (according to 
Strabo) had estimated it at only 1500 stadia Our geographer, 
on the contrary, following the statement of Eratosthenes, con¬ 
siders it as not less than 3000 stadia, which is actually in 
excess of the truth, if measured in a direct line, as was certainly 


• Soo Chapter XVIII. p. G7. 


’ Stmbn, xiv. 2, p. CG3. 
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intended in this instance. But he correctly jpdges that the 
line should be drawn across either from the mouth of the 
Cydnus below Tarsus, or from the Gulf of Issus to Amisus, and 
not to Sinope, as had been done by several preceding geo¬ 
graphers. 8 Supposing the distance thus measured from sea to 
sea, nearly along a meridian line, the interval is really about 
4° 20' of latitude, or 260 G. miles (2600 stadia), so that the 
estimate of Eratosthenes and Strabo is not very wide of the 
truth. But the admission that the supposed isthmus was really 
so broad as this in great measure destroyed the idea of the 
peninsular character of Asia Minor, which had come to be a 
received article of faith among ancient geographers. 9 

§ 19. Strabo’s account of India, which occupies the greater 
part of his fifteenth book, is in some respects one of the most 
interesting parts of his work, and must have been still more so to 
his contemporaries, from the numerous particulars that he has 
brought together with regal’d to the natural productions and 
physical peculiarities of the country, as well as the singular 
political institutions and customs of its inhabitants. These 
are taken almost entirely either from Megasthcnes, or from the 
still earlier writers, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and Aristobulus, 
who had accompanied Alexander on his expedition down the 
Indus, and had collected much hearsay information concerning 
other parts of India which they had not themselves visited. 
Later sources of knowledge he appears to have had absolutely 
none. Though a considerable trade was carried on in his day by 
way of the Red Sea with India, and some of the traders were even 
said to extend their voyages as far as the Ganges, they were for 
the most part (he tells us) ignorant men, from whom no informa¬ 
tion could be obtained concerning the countries they visited. 1 

• Amisus was in fket situated more j 1 Strabo, xv. 1, § 4, p. 686. His 
than 40 G. miles, or 400 stadia farther statement, that biU/eio of t/iem made tho 
to tho south than Sinope; and the voyage round India to the mouth of 
distance therefore by so much the less, the Ganges (<r*&viot n'tv xal 

* The broadest part of Asia Minor, Kaffi h<xp 1 r °v rdyyou), must certainly 
from Cape Anemunum on the S. to Cape I be meant to imply that some of them 
Cnrombis on the N. is only about 6°, or did or were said to hate done so; but 
8G0 G. miles, oorosB from sen to sea. | it may well bo doubted whether Strabo 
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He is indeed careful to impress upon his readers the vague 
and uncertain character of the materials which he had at his 
command, and upon which he was forced to rely. India had 
from a very early period taken a strong hold upon the imagina¬ 
tion of the Greeks, and had thus become the subject (as Strabo 
points out) of almost endless exaggerations and fables. For 
this reason he dismisses at once with contempt all the mar¬ 
vellous tales of Ctesias and other early writers, and justly 
regards the expedition of Alexander as having for the first time 
opened out trustworthy information concerning this far-famed, 
but little-known, region. But even the writers of this period he 
found far from agreeing among themselves, sometimes varying 
even with regard to facts which had come within their own 
observation, and still more concerning such as they could only 
have learnt by hearsay. 3 The care which Strabo takes to 
excuse himself on account of discrepancies and probable errors 
arising from these causes is sufficient proof that he had no 
means of correcting them from any later authorities. But, as 
we have seen in discussing the information collected by 
Megasthenes and his contemporaries, 3 their statements con¬ 
cerning the natural productions of India, which must have 
come under their own personal observation, are generally accu¬ 
rate and trustworthy, while those relating to the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants and the peculiar social polity, which 
was calculated in an especial degree to arrest the attention 
of an intelligent Greek traveller, if not in all respects correct, 
contained much that was really valuable and interesting. 

§ 20. Unfortunately the case was far otherwise in regard 
to the purely geographical knowledge of the country. In 
this respect Strabo does not pretend to have made any advance 


had met with any ono who had really 
made the voyage. His report of the 
embassy of the Indian king Porua to 
Augustus, already noticed (itto Chapter 
XX. p. 166), is derived from Nicolas 
of Damascus (xv. I, § 78). 

* Id. xv. 1, §$ 2,10. Even thoso w1h> 


had themselves visited tho country, as 
he truly observes, had only seen a 
small part of it, along certain lines of 
march or route, and must describe all 
the rest at second hand. 

* Sco Chapter XIV. sect. 1. 
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upon his predecessors, and he adopts without modification the 
conclusions of Eratosthenes upon these points, while he admits 
the untrustworthy character of his materials, and his conse¬ 
quent liability to error. 4 In one instance only had Eratos¬ 
thenes possessed more definite and trustworthy information, 
which was doubtless derived from Megasthenes. This was with 
regard to the so-called “ royal road ” to Palibothra, which the 
Greek envoy had undoubtedly travelled, and the distances along 
which were ■measured* Relying upon this, he had reckoned 
the distance from the Indus to Palibothra at 10,000 stadia 
(1000 G. miles), to which he added 6000 more for the distance 
from thence to the mouth of the Ganges, and thus obtained 
16,000 in all for the total length of India. Patrocles, as Strabo 
tells us, diminished this estimate to 15,000; but he gives us 
no account of the grounds of this correction, and does not take 
upon him to decide between them. 6 He adopts also the view 
of Eratosthenes with regard to the orientation of India, and its 
greatest length being from west to east, in opposition to the 
more correct conclusions of Hegasthenes. Hence he considers 
the promontory of the Coniaci (Cape Comorin) to project to 
the south-east, so that its extreme point was 3000 stadia farther 
east than the mouth of the Ganges. His conception of the 
map of India did not therefore differ in any material particular 
from that of Eratosthenes. 


‘ Strabo, xv. 1, 10, 11, p. 688. 

‘ Ibid. § 11. rovrou Si rb pii> p<xp l 

UaAifidBpuV f\Ol Tit \v 

; Karrap*/xirpriTcu yap vxoufots, *a2 
fanv ffacnAuei) <rraS(c*'v pvpitev. 

This must undoubtedly bo tho same 
route, tho measurements along which 
are given by Pliny, but in so confused 
and corrupt a manner as to be of no 
real value (see Chapter XIV. p. 557). 
The sum total of his distances would 
give 1611 Roman miles, or 12,888 stadia 
from the Hyphasis to Pnllbotbru, while 
Eratosthenes reckoned only 10,000 
stadia from the Indus to tho some city, 
and oven this is considerably beyond 
tho truth. 

e As no Grock had lx>on Imyond 


Palibothra.it is dear that tho estimate 
of the distance from thence to the sea 
must have been founded on mere hear¬ 
say, and from the nature of tho country 
tins must have been of the vaguest 
description. But tho estimate of 5000 
stadia (500 G. miles) adopted by Pa- 
troclcs iB a very fair approximation for 
the distance from Palibothra tothemouth 
of the Ganges. The distance to the 
sea at tho mouth of the Hoogly is of 
course much less, but of this the Greeks 
had evidently no notion. It was a 
received idea among them, and is dis¬ 
tinctly repeated by Strabo himself (xv. 
1, § 13), that the Ganges had hut ono 
mouth! 
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In proceeding to describe the rivers of India, he justly 
remarks that while the principal rivers of any country formed 
one of its most important geographical features, this was pre¬ 
eminently the case with India, where the rivers, as in the case 
of Egypt and the Nile, were essential to the fertilization of the 
country, which was only rendered habitable through their 
means . 7 This was strictly true with regard to the countries 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries, and regarding those 
on the honks of the Ganges and its affluents Strabo bad very 
imperfect information. This he himself repeatedly acknow¬ 
ledges, and while he describes in detail the rivers flowing into 
the Indus, and the lands that lay between them, he tells us 
that the others were rather unknown than known . 8 The name 
of the Ganges was indeed familiar to all: and though very 
exaggerated statements were current as to its size and width, 
it was generally agreed that it exceeded the Indus in mag¬ 
nitude, and was in fact the largest river in the known 
world . 9 But Strabo not only does not attempt to enumerate 
the numerous great tributaries that flow into it , 1 but he does 
not specifically notice any of them, merely observing in passing 
that Artemidorus calls one of them by the name of CEdanes , 2 
and that another fell into the Ganges under the walls of 
Palibothra . 3 He cites also from Artemidorus the correct 

’ XV. I, § 26, p. 697. is found in our toxt of Strabo (xv. 1, 

• ruy St iXKtvv iffrly Syvoia rXtitty fj § 72): but as no such name is men- 

7 W 0 -IJ. Ibid. tioned by any other writer, the latest 

• Sri n't* yip piyurros r&r finffionvo- editors have proposed to read Olpdvrjs, 

Hiv<*v Kerri rir rpilr ijvtlpout, *al per' or 'lopdvrit. It is certain that the 
ainbv <1 '\vS6s . . . lie ay Us irupfurtirtu. omission of ell mention in Strabo of 
xv. 1, § 35. the Iomanee, or Jumna, the most ira- 

This had been already stated by portant of alt the tributaries of the 
Megaaihenos, and probably adopted Ganges, is very singular, but even if 
from him by succeeding writers. its name were here introduced, its mero 

1 Tho absence of nil attempt at such passing mention would show that 
An enumeration is tho moreromarkablo Strabo was wholly unaware of its mil 
as Megasthcnes had given a list of no importance. 

less than nineteen affluents or tribo- * xv. 1, § 36, p. 702. The name of 
taries of the Ganges (Arrian, Indica, this river has dropped ont of our exiat- 
c. 4). Apparently Strabo had no ing text of Strabo, but it is probable 
means of selecting the most important, that the author wrote Erannoboas, 
and did not choose to burden nis toxt which we find in the parallel passage 
with riicIi a number of unknown names, of Arrian (Jiidtea, c. 10, § 5). 

1 OiSdnft. It is thus tlmt the name | 
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statement that the Ganges had its source in the Emodi Moun¬ 
tains (one of the many names by which the Himalaya was 
known to the Greeks), and flowed at first to the south, after¬ 
wards taking a turn to the east, which course he supposed 
it to pursue to Palibothra, and from thence to the Eastern 
Sea. 4 

§ 21. Of the great mountain chain that formed the northern 
boundary of India, and which, in accordance with the system 
of Eratosthenes, he regarded as a prolongation of the Taurus, 
and extending from west to east, he had no detailed knowledge, 
and merely tells us that its different portions were known by 
the native appellations of Paropamisus, Emodus, Imaus, and 
other names, without attempting to define or localise them 
further. 8 But it appears from another passage 8 that he applied 
the name of Imaus to the extreme eastern portion of the range, 
which ended, according to his ideas, in the Eastern Ocean; 
while that of Paropamisus we know to have belonged to the 
mountain ranges north of Afghanistan, now called the Hindoo 
Koosh. It remains therefore to apply the name of Emodus or 
Emodi to the great central chain of the Himalayas, in which the 
Ganges as well as the Jumna and Sutledge takes its rise: 
and this appears to be the sense in which Strabo understood 
the term, though differing materially from its use by later 
geographers. 7 

Of the great peninsula of India, to the south of a line drawn 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, he gives us 
no particulars at all. Altogether it may safely be asserted that 
while Strabo in his account of India has shown much judgement 
in the collection of his materials from preceding writers, and a 


« XV. 1, § 72. . 

» TV ’IkSjacV r*pttioiKtv ivfc fit? ruv | 
dpKTwv rov Tavpou fi (<rx ara airb rfjt 
’Aptavvis piXP‘ T V OaA<irrrjs, 
o! in x<iptoi Kari pipos Tlapowtlpuriv r* 
Koi * H puSbv Kal “Ipaoy leal tiKAa SvopAC ovff •• 
MaJf<8o* , *s Si KavKturor. XV. 1, § 11, p. 689. 

• xi. 11, § 7, p. 519. rot Tavpou rb 
rtKturatov b icaAoutrtv “Ipatov, rjj ’IvStxij 


floAdrrp (uvbttov. 

1 In accordance with tint, as wo havo 
soon, Artcxnidorus described tho Ganges 
os rising in the Emodian mountains (<V 
ruv opuv, l, c.y, and Strabo 

speaks of the forests between tho Hy- 
daspes and Acesinea os at the foot of 
the Emodian mountains (i) -*pbs rots 
“H puSoTs bptctv C\t}, xv. 1, § 29, p. G98). 
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sound spirit of criticism in rejecting many fables and ex¬ 
aggerations, there is hardly any part of his work which shows 
less progress in real geographical knowledge beyond that 
already possessed by Eratosthenes and his other predecessors. 

In regard to the island of Taprobane also, which in common 
with Eratosthenes he regarded as situated at the southern 
limit of the known world, he had nothing to add to what ho 
derived from the Alexandrian geographer, and adopted his 
erroneous ideas of its position and extent Of the great and 
wealthy islands farther east, or of the vast extension of portions 
of the Asiatic continent beyond the mouths of the Ganges, 
not the faintest rumour had reached his ears. He had found 
indeed in his authorities the name of the Seres, of whose 
longevity marvellous tales were related, 8 but evidently sup¬ 
posed them to be merely an Indian tribe. 

§ 22. Yery much the same remark as applies to Strabo’s 
description of India may be made also with regard to the next 
great division of Asia—the countries which he comprises under 
the general name of Ariana. Under this head he includes all 
the provinces extending from the frontiers of India westward 
to those of Persia, and from the Taurus and the Paropamisus 
southward to the Persian Gulf and the Erythraean Sea. As 
employed in this comprehensive sense, the term comprised the 
provinces of Gedrosia, Arachosia, the Paropamisadae, Drangiana 
and Carmania, and extended over the greater part of the great 
central -plateau or table-land of Iran, exclusive however of 
Persis or Persia Proper, and of Media, of which he had already 
treated separately: but including apparently the great salt 
desert which occupies the whole central portion of this plateau, 
extending from the frontiers of Seistan (Drangiana) to those of 
Yezd and Kerman. Of the vast extent and importance of this 
great natural feature of the tract in question 8 Strabo seems to 


• XT. 1. § 34, p. 701; § 37. p. 702. 

• The Khubocr or Groat Salt Desert 
in the north of Persia is itaolf in length 
about 400 miles, and 250 iu breadth 


(KinHeir's Persian Empire, p. 10), but 
this joins on to the deserts of Kerman, 
Sclstau, and othors of scarcely inferior 
extent 
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have had a very inadequate idea, and only briefly mentions it 
as the desert portion of Carmania, extending to Parthia on the 
one side and to Parcetacene on the other. But of all these 
regions he had no further knowledge than that which had 
been derived from the historians of Alexander, and had been 
already put into a definite geographical form by Eratosthenes, 
to whom he distinctly refers as the best authority, upon whose 
information he was not able to make any improvement. 1 

He describes at considerable length, though with very little 
geographical detail, the celebrated march of Alexander through 
Gedrosia; but though this portion of his work is interesting 
for comparison with the narrative of Arrian, it contributes 
very little to clear up the grave geographical difficulties with 
which, as we have seen, the accounts of that march are com¬ 
plicated : 2 while we are left almost entirely in the dark as to 
the march of Craterus with one main division of the army 
through Arnchosia and Drangiana to Carmania—a line of 
route which must have contributed much to elucidate the 
geography of Ariana. 3 

Of the other countries included in this section of his work 
he has given us only a very brief and summary account: but 
we are indebted to him for one important ethnographical 
notice—that the name of Ariana was sometimes employed in a 
wider sense, as comprising a part of Persia and Media, as well 
as Bactria and Sogdiana to the north, for that these nations also 
spoke nearly the same language :* a statement which, as Prof. 
Wilson observes, there is every reason to believe correct. 5 It 
is remarkable that in regard to all these countries he appears 
to have derived his information almost exclusively from Era¬ 
tosthenes or still earlier writers : we find no reference to the 
existence even of such itineraries as that which is still preserved 
to us under the name of Isidore of Cliarax. The knowledge of 


1 XV. 2, § 8 . rtpt &r ’LpaTo<r6lrr)S 
oSrus *tpv**r 0*1 yitp T * 

lit Kt toy r*pl aui uv. 

3 ScoCbaptci XII. NotcXx, p. 519. 


* Ibid. Note Y y, p. 521. 

♦ xv. 2, § 8, p. 724. ydp rut «o1 

ip.6yXurrot vapa put pi v. 

» Wilson's Ariana, p. 121. 
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all Upper Asia still remained in almost precisely the same 
condition which it had attained under the successors of 
Alexander. 

§ 23. The last section of his fifteenth book is devoted by 
Strabo to Persis, or Persia properly so called, with the adjacent 
province of Susiana. Both of these districts were of special in¬ 
terest to the Greeks as having been so long the seat of the great 
Persian Empire that had extended its dominions from the banks 
of the Indus to the shores of the Mediterranean: and their 
leading geographical features had long been familiar to all. 
The characteristic division of Persia into three parallel tracts 
of very different physical character and climate, and yielding 
iu consequence wholly different productions, is well described.* 
The first of these, a band extending along the sea-shore from 
the frontier of Carmania to the river Oroatis, was parched with 
heat, of a sandy soil and producing little else except dates. 
This is the tract now called the Ghermsir, or hot region, and 
which fully corresponds with the description of Strabo. Above 
this was a fertile district capable of producing all kinds of 
crops and especially favourable to the pasturage of sheep: 
while above this again to the north was a rugged and cold 
mountain region. The character of these separate tracts is in 
fact determined by their difference of elevation, the traveller 
proceeding towards the interior of Persia rising, os it were, by 
successive steps from the low sandy plains adjoining the sea, 
to an elevation of more than 5000 feet in the table-land of the 
interior. Of this Strabo had, as usual, but an imperfect com¬ 
prehension, from the want of any means of estimating altitudes 
above the sea, but the contrast of the different climates was too 
marked to escape observation. He notices also 7 the occurrence 
of numerous straits or narrow passes through these successive 
ranges of mountains, which had borne an important part in 
the operations of Alexander, who had insisted upon forcing 
his way through them, instead of contenting himself, as the 


• iv. 3, § i. 


» XV. S, § 6 , v . 720. 
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Persian monarchs had done, with paying a sum of money to 
the mountaineers that guarded them. 8 

§ 24. His account of Susiana—the modern Khuzistan—is 
less satisfactory than that of Persia, especially with regard to 
the rivers which traversed the province, concerning which he 
found conflicting statements in his authorities, and had no 
means of reconciling them. There are indeed few problems in 
ancient geography more difficult than the determination and 
identification of the rivers of Susiana, which take their rise in 
the lofty ranges of Mount Zagros, and after traversing the 
fertile tracts of the plains, end in the marshy, muddy, alluvial 
tract that lines the whole extent of coast from the month of 
the Oroatis to that of the Euphrates. The difficulty arises not 
merely from the different, and apparently conflicting, state¬ 
ments of ancient authors, but from the changes in the country 
itself at the mouths of the rivers in question, which have been 
undoubtedly considerable, though we have no exact informa¬ 
tion as to their extent and nature. It is indeed only in very 
recent times that we have obtained anything like an accurate 
knowledge of the geography of Khuzistan; the site of Susa 
itself was long a subject of dispute,® and cannot be considered 
as having been established beyond a doubt till the excavations 
carried on in 1852 by Mr. Loftus at Sus or Shush, proved the 
identity of that locality with the celebrated city of which it 
retained the name, and brought to light the magnificent ruins 
of the palace of the Persian kings. 1 The determination of the 
site of the capital establishes beyond a doubt the identity of 
the celebrated river Choaspes with the modern Kherkah, 
which flows near the ruins of Susa, while the Pasitigris of 
Nearchus and Strabo may be identified with equal certainty 
with the river now called Karun or Kuran, which flows under 


• See Chapter XII., Note I, p. 475. 

* Susa was indeed correctly identi* 
lied with the modern Sus or Shua by 
Major KcnnellftreooropAy of Herodotu*, 
pp. 203,334): but Dr. Vinceut roturnod 
to the opinion previously entortaiuod 


that it occupied tbe site of the modern 
Shuster on the Karun (Commerce anti 
Navigation of the Ancient*, vol. i. p. 
449). 

1 See Loftus’a Chaldxa and Sneiana, 
8 vo, Loud. 1857, chap. 24-31. 
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the walls of Sinister; hut if these two conclusions be admitted, 
it becomes almost impossible to find a place for the Euhcus, 
which is described both by Strabo and other writers as one of 
the principal rivers of Susiana. 3 According to the statement 
of an author named Polycleitus,—one of the historians of 
Alexander the Great who is repeatedly cited by Strabo in this 
part of his work—the Choaspes, Euhcus, and Tigris, all flowed 
into the same lake, from which they had their common outflow 
to the sea. The existence of such a lake, which has been long 
filled up by the continual advance of alluvial deposits, is 
attested by several other writers, and appears to admit of no 
doubt. 3 It seems probable also that it communicated with the 
Euphrates, and received a portion of the waters of that river, 
though Strabo still regarded the main waters of the Euphrates 
as flowing into the sea by an independent channel. 4 

In the passage of Polycleitus just referred to, it seems almost 
certain that the river designated by him as the Euhcus was 
the same with the Positigris of Nearclius and Strabo, and other 
authorities represent the Euhcus as flowing into the Positigris, 
or vice versa. On the other hand there are not wanting strong 
arguments for identifying the Eulceus with the Choaspes, 
which flowed by Susu, and which must have discharged its 
waters either into the Tigris or the lake at its mouth. It 
seems impossible to determine the question without supposing 
that the name of Eulceus was applied to one or the other of 
the two rivers known also as the Positigris and Choaspes; but 


* Tho Korun in tho upper port of 
its courso receive* n tributary, now 
known a* the river of Dizful, nearly 
ciiual in volume to it* costum arm, 
which is apjiorcntly tho Coprates of 
Strabo (xv. 8, p. 729), and of Diodorus 
(xix. IS), which the lust author de¬ 
scribes us falling into the Positigris. 

* The existence of this lake is dis¬ 
tinctly attested by Nonrchus; but his 
statement concerning it is reported 
somowluit differently by Strabo and by 
Arrian, and tho result is -fur from clear. 
He uppeuns, however, to hnvo sailed 


from Diridotis at tbo mouth of tho 
Euphrates to that of tho Positigris, 
aud iu so doing to bavo pasted hy tho 
lako which received tho waters of tho 
Tigris. According to this account 
therefore it would seem that tlio Pasi- 
tigris did not iu his time How into tho 
lake (Strabo, xv. 8, § 5, p. 729 ; Arrian, 
Iudica , c. 42). 

* This lio distinctly states on tho 
authority of Nearchua and Onesicritus, 
but (os has been already observed) it 
is by no means certain that thuy still 
did so iu hit own day. 
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even if this be admitted, we arc still unable to reconcile the 
statements of ancient authors without supposing some of 
them to have confounded the two streams. It is indeed not 
strange that they should have done so, when we consider the 
extremely complicated nature of the water systems of these 
countries, 6 and that none of them, with the exception of 
Nearchus (whose statements we only possess at second hand) 
wrote from any personal knowledge of the localities.® 

§ 25. Proceeding to the westward Strabo next describes the 
country which he terms Assyria, a name that he employs in 
a much more general sense than it is used by other authors, 
including not only the province east of the Tigris, to which 
the appellation was commonly confined, but the whole of 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia also; so that Assyria, according 
to his use of the term, comprised the whole extent of country 
from the chain of Mount Zagros on the cast to the Euphrates 
on the west. It is still more singular that he should not even 
designate the province beyond the Tigris as Assyria properly 
so called, but while he gives the name of Aturia to the par¬ 
ticular district in which Ninus or Nineveh was situated, he 
includes all the other provinces on the east of the Tigris in 
Babylonia, a name usually restricted to the region between 
the two rivers. The reason of this deviation from established 
usage is unknown to us; but it was probably connected with 
the historical confusion prevalent in his day, which regarded 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires as identical. 7 He tells 
us indeed—and no doubt correctly—that the Syrians and 
Assyrians were in reality the same people, though the name 


* A glance at one of the most recent 
maps, since this region has been really 
exumiued and surveyed, will suffice to 
show bow Impossible it must have been 
to comprehend its geography, without 
tho assistance of any map at all. 

* It is remarkable that no mention 
occurs in Strabo of Charax, winch, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, was one of the most 
important trading towns in this pail of 
tho country, 'l’ho omission may in part 


be explained by tho circumstance that 
Strabo soems to have made no use of 
the work of Isidore of Charax, which 
Piiny undoubtedly did; but it tends 
strongly to confirm tho conclusion that 
Strabo hud no other information con¬ 
cerning these couutries than what ho 
derived from Eratosthenes and tho 
historians of Alexander. 

7 xvi. 1, p. 737. 
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of Syrians had come to he confined in the common usage of 
the Greeks to the people occupying the countries between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. 8 The Cappadocians also, 
he adds, were originally the same race, and were still called in 
his time Leuco-Syrians or White Syrians; so that the same 
people had at one time extended from Babylonia to the shores 
of the Euxine. 8 

With the provinces which extended from the Euphrates 
eastward to Mount Zagros, the Greeks were well acquainted. 
They had remained under the Macedonian government after 
the death of Alexander for nearly two centuries; numerous 
cities had been founded in them by the Syrian monarchs, 
some of which had risen to great opulence and prosperity, and 
the whole country was traversed by frequented lines of com¬ 
mercial traffic. Hence Strabo must have had at his command 
ample materials for the description of these regions, and ac¬ 
cordingly we find that his geographical account of them is 
clear, consistent, and intelligible, though not entering very 
much into detail. Of the great cities that had once rendered 
this region so celebrated, he tells us briefly that Nineveh had 
altogether disappeared, but adds (of course from mere tradi¬ 
tion) that it was much larger than Babylon; 1 while of Babylon 
itself he gives a pretty full account, though he adds that the 
greater part of its site was desolate and uninhabited. 2 Its 
decay was mainly owing (as usual in such cases) to the rise of 
the neighbouring city of Seleucia, which had become a great 
emporium of trade, and was so populous and flourishing as to 
surpass even the metropolis of Syria, Antioch, and was the 
largest city in the East, after Alexandria in Egypt. 3 The 
Partitions had indeed transferred the royal residence to Ctesi- 

' xvi. 1, § 1, p.736. 5* Kv/c\or (x»t foD ntxovs jt.t.A.). It 

* Ibid. § 2, p. 737. is scarcely possible that this wna tlio 

' xvi. 1, § 3, p. 737. cftso; but no probably copied from 

3 xvi. 1, § 5, p. 738. It is strange Aristobulus or some other of the histo- 
that lie describes the walla of tbo city, rians of Alexander, without any refer- 
mid their vast height and extent, as if cnco to subsequent changes, 
they wuru still standing in his tirno (rby * Ibid. Boo also xvi. 2, § 5, p. 750. 
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phon on the opposite bank of the Tigris, but this had not 
interfered with the prosperity of the commercial city, which 
was still regarded as the capital of all this part of Asia. 4 

In describing Mesopotamia Strabo is careful to point out 
the change that had taken place before his time in the trans¬ 
ference of the customary passage of the Euphrates from 
Thapsacus, which, as we have seen, derived so much geo¬ 
graphical importance from this circumstance in the days of 
Eratosthenes, to a place much higher up the Euphrates, which 
was called in consequence Zeugma or “the Bridge.” This 
was situated just opposite to the modern town of Bir, which 
occupies the site of a Greek city called Apamea, founded by 
Seleucus Nicator, 6 and is still the usual place at which 
travellers proceeding from Antioch or Aleppo towards Bagdad 
cross the Euphrates. The change is one of great importance 
in tracing the routes given by ancient writers. There was also 
another passage much frequented in his time at Samosata in 
Gommagene, where the line of route through Asia Minor, that 
he has given us from Artemidorus, crossed the Euphrates. 6 

§ 26. Syria was of course familiar to the Greeks from its 
having so long been the seat of empire of the Seleucidan 
dynasty, under whom it had attained to great opulence and pro¬ 
sperity. Hence we find the description of it in Strabo at once 
full and satisfactory. That of the Phoenician coast especially is 
so detailed that we might readily have supposed it to be derived 
from personal examination, were it not that an expression in 
his account of Tyre points to the opposite conclusion. 7 Yet 
his ideas concerning the interior, especially of Palestine, were 
in some respects strangely inaccurate. Thus, although he was 


4 xvi. I, § 16, p. 743. 

* Plin. H. N. v. 24, § 87. According 
to Pliny, SeleucnB van also the founder 
of Zeugma, but it does not follow that 
the passage at Thapsscus was aban¬ 
doned at so early a period. 

• Strabo, xiv. 2, § 29, p. 654 ; xvi. 2, § 
3, p. 749. Strabo himself appears to have 
been in some confusion between these 


two places of passage, which were in 
fact 72 Roman miles apart (Plin. I c.). 
The one was the most convenient for 
travellers from Antioch, the other for 
those coming from Asia Minor. 

1 itrravOa H <pa*t *o\i>artyovr rks 
oiVfat, &trrf k«1 t£v iv 'PdifiT) n*\kov. 
xvi. 2, § 23. See note to p. 212. 
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acquainted both with the Lake of Gennesareth and the Dead 
Sea, of which last and its natural peculiarities he gives a full 
description (taken apparently from Posidonius), he by a strange 
mistake confounds it with the Sirbonian Lake or Marsh, on 
the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt At the same time ho 
distinctly connects its peculiar character with the other signs 
of volcanic action observable in the country, and adds that 
“according to the traditions of the natives” it had been 
formed by a catastrophe which had overwhelmed thirteen 
cities, of which Sodoma was the capital, the greater part of 
which had been swallowed up in the lake. 8 By another not 
less singular error, he supposes the Jordan, which he justly 
terms the largest river of this part of Syria, to flow into the 
Mediterranean (!); and even tells us that it was habitually 
navigated upwards from that sea. 9 At the same time he 
correctly describes the river that flowed by Damascus (the 
Chrysorrhoas) as being for the most part absorbed by canals 
for irrigation, 1 and even notices the two peculiar rugged 
regions, which gave name to the district of Trachonitis, east 
of the Jordan.* Of the natural productions of Judaea, besides 
the asphalt of the Dead Sea, he dwells especially upon the 
palm-groves of Jericho, and the balsam grown there, as well 
as on the banks of the Lake of Gennesareth. 3 

In describing Jerusalem he speaks principally of the great 
strength of the city as a fortress: a circumstance which had 
been brought prominently forward on occasion of its siege and 
capture by Pompey. It was this event which had especially 
directed the attention of the Greek and Roman world to the 


• xvi. 2, § 44, p. 764. 

• xvi. 2, § 1G, p. 755. rS*> Si Avkov 
Kol rby ’lopiitnjy &yanc\iov<Ji Qoprloit, 
’ApaSioi Si piAurr*. The mention of 
the Lycus, a Tery trifling stream, while 
no notico is found of the much more 
considerable rivor Leon tea, that flows 
into tho sea N. of Tyre, is calculated to 
raise a suspicion that Strabo has con¬ 
founded tho latter river with the Jordan. 

1 Ibid. § 16, p. 755. 


* Ibid. p. 756. InripKurrai S* airrijs 
(ri)s AajxtvTKOu) SvS Atyiptvoi T pdx<JV*s. 
It is only quito of luto years that modern 
travellers havo become well acquainted 
with this singular region, and havo 
recognised the fact that it is really 
composed of two distinct mountain 
tracts of tho same singular character, 
tho Lejah and tho Jcbcl Hauran. 

* Ibid. § 41, p. 763. 
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sacred city of the Jews, and Strabo was probably indebted for 
the materials of this part of his work to Posidonius, who had 
written the history of the campaigns of Pompey. It was 
perhaps from the same source that he derived the curious 
summary that he has given us of the traditions and rites of 
the Jews, the institution of which he ascribes to Moses, an 
Egyptian priest, who came thither out of Egypt, and founded 
the temple on a rocky and barren site, which was on that 
account neglected by the neighbouring tribes. 4 As Posidonius 
was himself a native of Apamea in northern Syria, it is highly 
probable that he was one of Strabo’s chief authorities through¬ 
out his description of that country. 

The whole of the desert tract extending from the confines of 
Ccele Syria and Judaea to the Euphrates is assigned by Strabo 
to Arabia, and was inhabited only by wandering tribes, whom 
he called Scenitee from their dwelling in tents. It is strange 
that he has omitted all mention in this place of the one im¬ 
portant exception in the case of Palmyra, which was certainly 
at this period a flourishing city and emporium of trade, and to 
which attention had lately been directed by the attempt of 
M. Antony to plunder it of the wealth which its citizens had 
thus accumulated. 6 

§ 27. Of the great Arabian peninsula he has given a long 
account, probably the most complete that had as yet been 
brought together. The greater part of it was indeed derived 
from sources with which we are already acquainted. Thus he 
begins 6 with a general description of the peninsula and the 
nations that inhabited it, according to Eratosthenes, who, as we 
have seen, 7 was the first to bring together any satisfactory 
information concerning this country. He next follows this up 
with a long extract from Artemidorus, describing in detail 
both shores of the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, as it was termed 
by the Greeks: an account which we know to have been 

♦ Ibid. §§ 35-37, pp. 760-762. • Strabo, xvL 4, §§ 2-4. 

* Appian, Ji. G. v. 9. See Chapter 1 See Chapter X VI. p. 646. 

XIX. p. 134. 
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derived by Artemidorus from the earlier treatise of his con¬ 
temporary Agatharchides, and which has already been fully 
examined . 8 It is remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the trade to India, which had taken place in the 
days of Strabo, he had obtained no additional information 
concerning the coasts of the Indian Ocean, either on the 
African or Arabian side. He still regards the Noti Keras or 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardafui), as the extreme limit of 
knowledge on the one side, and while he describes in general 
terms the land of the Sabaians and the Chatramotitm in the 
south of Arabia, he gives no details either of distances or 
of the natural ‘ features of the coast outside of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It is evident that the outer coast of Arabia 
was still practically unknown to geographers . 9 

But with regard to the interior of the country Strabo had a 
new source of information, unknown to any of his predecessors, 
in the recent expedition of iElius Gallus, the details of which 
have been already given . 1 Unfortunately, as we have seen, 
the circumstances of this expedition were such as in great 
measure to prevent it from throwing the light that might 
have been expected upon the geography of the regions that 
were traversed by the Boman general, and we are almost 
wholly unable to trace his line of route, or determine the limit 
to which he advanced. It is evident that Strabo was himself 
very much in the same position: he had no means of con¬ 
necting the localities of which he learnt the names from the 
Homans who had accompanied Gallus with those described by 
the earlier Greek geographers, and he makes no attempt to do 
so. The manner in which he defines the position of Marsiaba 
(the turning-point of the expedition) as being said to be only 
two days’ journey from “ the Land of Spices,” is certainly not 
calculated to give any trustworthy information. It is clear 

B See Chapter XVIII. sect. 3. isolated mountain promontory of Aden 

9 The absence of all notice of so is a gtronp; evidence of this, 
rcmarlmble a natural fcaturo as tho 1 See Chnpter XX. p. 179, foil. 
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that he at least had no idea of identifying it, as has been done 
by so many modern writers, with the celebrated city of Mari- 
aba, the capital of the Sabteans, which was well known to him 
from Eratosthenes and from Artemidorus. 2 

With regard to the distances from one point to another of 
the peninsula, which necessarily determined its form, Strabo 
adds nothing to the information already obtained by Era¬ 
tosthenes, concerning the time employed by caravans from the 
distant provinces to Petra and Gerrha, 3 which still continued 
to be the two great emporiums of the trade of Arabia. In like 
manner his account of the eastern coast of Arabia, and the con¬ 
figuration of the Persian Gulf, is derived exclusively from 
Eratosthenes, who had himself drawn his materials from the 
voyage of Nearchus, and that of Androsthenes of Thasos, which 
has been already noticed.* So little progress had been made 
in real geographical knowledge during a period of more than 
three centuries with respect to a country so close to Alex¬ 
andria! Both Eratosthenes and Strabo had an exaggerated 
idea of the size of the Persian Gulf, which they supposed to be 
nearly as large as the Euxine. 5 


Section 2.— Africa. 

§ 1. The seventeenth and last book of Strabo’s great work is 
devoted to Africa, and fully two-thirds of it are occupied with 
the description of Egypt. Here there was of course no room 
for the extension of geographical knowledge, that country 
having been familiarly known to the Greeks from an early 
period, while the Alexandrian writers had doubtless possessed 
the amplest materials for a full statistical and topographical 
account of it. Moreover Strabo himself, as we have seen, had 
not only visited Egypt, and ascended the Nile as far as the 


* xvi. 4, § 2, p. 768 ; § 19, p. 778. 

3 Ibid. p. 778. See Chapter XVI. 
p. 647. 

4 Chapter XII. p. 461. 


* Strabo, xvi. S, § 2, p. 766. Hunt 
$T)\0V Ik TOlrToty tTyat, StdTi fiocpby 4»o- 
Ktiwtrat ptyiOtt r5ji Karh rbr E tytiyoy 
6a\arr-r)s aurij i) 6i\arra. 
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First Cataract, but ho had resided for a considerable time at 
Alexandria, and had thus every means of obtaining the best 
information. At the same time the physical peculiarities of 
the country are so strongly marked, and its geographical cha¬ 
racters at once so extraordinary and so simple, that it was 
hardly possible to fail to seize them. He aptly compares the 
inhabited part of Egypt above the Delta, which as he justly 
remarks was merely the valley of the Nile, to a narrow band 
stretched out lengthwise, extending about 4000 stadia in 
length, by an average breadth rarely exceeding 300 stadia.® 
He describes with considerable minuteness the Delta itself, as 
well as the different mouths of the Nile, of which the most 
important in his day were the Canopic and the Pelusian, and 
next to them the Phatnitic, which was nearly midway between 
the other two main arms. 7 He gives also a graphic description 
of the inundation of the Nile, and the appearance of the low 
country under these circumstances. With regard to the cause 
of the inundation, which had been a subject of so much dis¬ 
cussion and curiosity among the early Greeks, he tells us that 
it was in his day well known to be produced by the heavy 
rains that fell in the summer on the mountains of Upper 
Ethiopia; a cause which, he observes, had been long suspected 
by the earlier philosophers, but had been afterwards ascer¬ 
tained to be true by personal observation,® especially by the 
expeditions sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus into these remote 
regions for the capture of elephants. The real difficulty, as he 
justly adds, was not to account for these copious rains in that 
region, but for their entire absence in the Thebaid and neigh¬ 
bourhood of Syene.® 


• xvii. 1, § 4, p. 789. 

» xvii. 1, § 18, p. 80L The Phatnitic 
mouth in the oae now known as that of 
Domietto, from the town of that name. 
It is still one of the principal mouths 
of tho river. 

• 0/ fikv oZv &PX<U01 <TT0X a(r M? T & 
w\4ov t ol S’ Hcrtpov airrSrreu ytvqOiyTt* 
ftrCoino i/irb tpfipvv Otctr&v 

rhv NciXoietc. xvii 1, § 5, p. 789. 


• Ibid. p. 790. Ho hero refers to 
two works specially devoted to the 
Nile, one by Eudorus, the other by a 
Poripatetic^philosopher of the name of 
Ariston. Both nuthora are otherwise 
totally unknown. According to Strabo 
the one treatiso was copied almost 
entirely from the other, but he Was not 
clear which was the plagiarist 
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His description of the voyage up the Nile is especially 
interesting, as being derived principally from his own personal 
observations. He saw the ruins of Thebes, which already in 
his time had ceased to exist as a city, 1 and was merely occu¬ 
pied by a group of villages, with the vast ruins of temples and 
other sacred edifices spreading over a space of 80 stadia in 
extent. Among these he especially notices the celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, the sound proceeding from which he 
himself attests that he heard, but expresses a very sound scep¬ 
ticism as to how it was produced. He was at this time travel¬ 
ling in company with HSlius Gallus, the Roman governor, and 
the whole party were no doubt duly lionized wherever they 
went. 2 They ascended the river as far as Syene, saw the 
Nilometer there, and the well down which the sun shone ver¬ 
tically at the summer solstice, and then proceeded by land to 
a point above the First Cataract, whence they visited the 
island of Pkilae. 3 This was the term of their expedition, as it 
is still that of most modern travellers. They appear also to 
have visited the Lake Mceris, and the celebrated Labyrinth, 
which Strabo calls a work equal to the Pyramids. He describes 
only from hearsay the important commercial route that had 
been opened by the first Ptolemies from Coptos to Berenice 
on the Red Sea, but which had been in his day superseded by 
that to My os Hormus, which had become the principal 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India.* 


1 It had been destroyed in n.c. 86 by 
Ptolemy Lothyrus who, according to 
Pnusanias (i. 9, § 3), reduced it so com¬ 
pletely to ruin, as to leave no trace of 
its former wealth and prosperity. This 
is of course a great exaggeration. 
Strabo more correctly Bays: “ The 
remains of its former greatness are 
still shown, extending for a space of 80 
stadia: most of them ore buildings of 
a religious character. It is now inha¬ 
bited only in scattered villages; ono 
port in Arabia (i.e. on the right bank 
of the Nile), where the city was; 
another on tho opposite side, where 
stood the Menmonium ” (xvii. p. 81C). 

* They were attended by a profes¬ 


sional termH or interpreter (0 sort 

not *only to be acquainted with tho 
monuments, but to be able to explain 
tho inscriptions and hieroglyphics; but 
he was ridiculed ns an impostor by tho 
governor's suite, whether with or with¬ 
out reason wo have no means of judging 
(Strabo, xvii. 1, § 29, p. 806). Not 
long after the time of Strabo tho 
monuments of ThebeR were visited by 
Gormanicus, to whom the inscriptiona 
were interpreted by one of the chief 
priests (Tacit. Anna!, ii. CO). 

» Strabo, xvii. 1, §§ 48-50. 

4 Ibi<L § 45, p. 815. 
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§ 2. Another point on which his testimony is curious, is 
with regard to the canal that traversed the Isthmus of Suez, 
and had its outlet at the city of Arsinoe at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf. 5 This did not, like the one recently con¬ 
structed, proceed directly across the Isthmus, but quitted the 
Nile, by which it was supplied with water, at a place called 
Phaccusa on the Pelusian branch, traversed the Bitter Lakes 
and entered the sea at Arsinoe, but was provided with locks at 
its mouth, so as to exclude the sea-water, and hence not only 
were its waters perfectly fresh, but the Bitter Lakes were ren¬ 
dered so by their admixture. The canal itself was 100 cubits 
(150 feet) in width, and deep enough to admit of the passage 
of ships of the largest burden. 6 The object of this great work 
had obviously been to conduct the commerce of the Red Sea 
direct to Alexandria, but the difficulties of the navigation of 
the upper part of that sea had prevented this route from being 
generally adopted, and, as has been just mentioned, the Arabian 
and Indian trade in the days of Strabo passed by way of Myos 
Horrnus to Coptos on the Nile, and thence down the river to 
Alexandria. 

§ 3. With regard to that trade Strabo has given some 
interesting information, which he probably collected at Coptos. 
Comparing the commerce of Alexandria in his day with what 
it had been under the Ptolemies, he tells us that in former 
times not twenty ships in a year ventured to traverse the 
Arabian Gulf, so as to show themselves beyond the Straits: 
but in his time large fleets made voyages to India and the 
extremities of Ethiopia, 1 and brought back from thence cargoes 
of the most valuable merchandise, which contributed twofold 

• Strabo, xvii 1, § 26, p. 805. Tho course of this canal must have 

" flciBot 8* $<roy Lpnuv pvpteypipy yrjl, in groat measure coincided with tho 
Ibid. This same expression, “ a ship Sweet Waters Canal, recently opened 
capable of carrying 10,000 amplior©," in connection with that of Suez, 
is used also by Strabo in speaking of ’ vpirtpoy fUr y* ouS" iticotri wA o7a 
the mouth of the Tiujus (iv. p. 151), idipptt rby 'KpiQiov ttSXxov Scairtpay, 
and is evidently intended to designate &rr« tw trrtvwv \nr*pK\nrrtiv, vvy Si 
a ship of the largest class. (See Thucy- itai trriKoi puyiAoi irriKAovreu n*XP l T ’i r 
dides, vii. 25; and Lobeck's note on *al rur Sxpvv ruy AidtoxiK&v. 

Phrynichus, p. 662.) xvii. 1, § 13, p. 798. 
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to the revenue by paying import duties on its entrance into 
Egypt, and again export duties when sent out from Alexandria. 
That city had in fact a monopoly of these costly wares, so that 
other countries were compelled to derive them from thence. 8 
In another passage he states the number of ships sailing from 
Myos Hormus to India at not less than a hundred and twenty.* 

But so imperfect was the statistical information that he was 
able to collect, notwithstanding his intimate association with 
^Elius Gallus, that when he wishes to give some idea of the 
revenues actually derived from these sources of wealth, ho 
goes back to a speech of Cicero’s, in which that orator esti¬ 
mates the annual revenue of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy 
Auletes at 12,500 talents: and then adds, if such was the 
income under the government of such worthless rulers as the 
last of the Ptolemies, what must it have become in the pro¬ 
sperous condition to which it had attained under its Roman 
governors ? 1 It is remarkable also that though he gives us 
many interesting particulars with regard to the provincial 
administration of Egypt, its division into nomes, the military 
force maintained there by the Romans, &c., he has nowhere 
given us any hint of the estimated population either of the 
country itself, or of the city of Alexandria, 3 of which in other 
respects he has given a full and minute description. 

Prosperous as Egypt was in general, many of the famous 
ancient cities had already fallen into decay. Thebes, as we 
have seen, lay in ruins, while a modern city, Ptolemais, had 
become the capital of the Thebai'd, and was the third city of 


1 Ibid. Tho commercial position of 
Alexandria at this time must have 
cloBcly resembled that of Venice ia the 
middle ogee. 

■ ii. 5, § 12, p. 118. He here also 
uses the expression of whole fleets sail¬ 
ing to IndlA (rur Ik rf)» ‘ AA*{at>$f*(at 
ifxir6pur <rr6\ois < 81 ? irA*6yruiv 5<A rou 
NtlAou Kal tou ’A pafitov k6\icov T i* 

1 xvii. 1, p. 79a 

* This omission is fortunately sup¬ 
plied by Diodorus (xvii. 52), who tells 


us that the population of Alexandria 
amounted to 800,000 free souls; whilo 
he roughly estimates the total popu¬ 
lation of Egypt in his day at not leas 
than seven millions (i. 31, with Wcsse- 
ling’s note, showing that this is the 
true meaning of tho passage). Josephus, 
about half a century later, gives the 
population of Egypt at 7,500,000 people, 
exclusive of Alexandria (Joseph. B. Jud. 
ii. 1G, § 4), a statement which lie pro¬ 
fesses to derive from official document*. 
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Egypt in point of population. 3 Memphis retained the second 
place, and was still a great and flourishing city, but the royal 
palace there was in ruins, and the Serapeum was already half 
buried in sand. 4 Heliopolis was altogether deserted, while 
Abydos, the sacred city of Osiris, and at one time one of the 
most important cities of Egypt, had sunk into a mere village. 6 

§ 4. Strabo is the first extant writer who distinctly notices 
the Oases, those remarkable features of the geography of the 
Libyan desert, of which Herodotus, as we have seen, had but an 
indistinct idea. He describes them briefly, but very correctly, 
as inhabited districts, surrounded on all sides by vast deserts, 
just as islands are by the sea. 6 There were three of them (he 
adds) in the immediate neighbourhood of Egypt; the first 
(that how called the Great Oasis) opposite to Abydos, from 
which it was distant seven days* journey through the desert; 
the second (the Lesser Oasis), opposite to the Lake Meeris; 
the third that adjoining the Temple of Ammon, so celebrated 
for its oracle, which had however fallen into neglect in the 
days of Strabo. 7 The position of this last he fixes at five days’ 
journey south of Panctonium on the Libyan const. 8 

He closes this account of Egypt—on the whole one of tho 
most complete and satisfactory portions of his work—with a 
brief notice of the campaign of the Roman general Petronius 
against the Ethiopians, which has been already discussed.* His 
account of that people in general is derived partly from Era¬ 
tosthenes, partly from Artemidorus, who, as we have seen, was in 
this part of his work a mere copyer of Agatharchides, and de¬ 
scribed the different wild tribes in the interior, in connexion 
with the ports of the Red Sea, from which the explorers sent out 
by the Ptolemies had visited them. 1 But of Meroe itself and 


* xvii. 1, § 42, p. 813. 

* Ibid. § 81, 32, p. 807. 

* Ibid. § 27, p. 805, § 42, p. 813. 

* xvii. 1, § 5, p. 701. 

* Ibid. §§ 42, 43, p. 813. 

4 Ibid $ 14, p. 790. 

4 Sec Chapter XX. p. 182. 

* This part of the description of 


Ethiopia is given by Strabo in bis six¬ 
teenth book, where ho describes both 
shores of tho Red Sea, according to 
Artemidorus (xvi. 4, §§ 5-18). It has 
been already pointed out that this 
agrees almost entirely with that given 
by Agatharchides (Chapter XVIII. 
p. 62). 
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the comparatively civilized people of which it was the capital 
Strabo gives a pretty full account, derived probably from 
information collected by the Homans during the expedition to 
which wo have just referred. 3 With regard to the Upper Nile 
and its tributaries he had no information beyond that collected 
by Eratosthenes, and contents himself with copying, or at least 
giving the substance of, that given by the earlier geographer. 3 
But it is singular that he notices the existence of a large lake 
above Meroe, named Pscbo, containing an island which had a 
considerable population, 4 a statement that can hardly refer to 
any other than the Lake Tzana or Dembea in the heart of 
Abyssinia, which is the source of the Blue Nile—yet he does 
not appear to have any idea of its connexion with the Nile. 
In the passage elsewhere extracted from Eratosthenes indeed 
he refers to the notion, somewhat vaguely reported, that the 
main and direct stream of the Nile flowed from certain lakes to 
the south; but it seems probable that this really related only 
to the expanse of marshy waters formed by the White Nile in 
its course above its junction with the Sohat. 8 

§ 5. With regard to the rest of Africa, Strabo had sur¬ 
prisingly little to add to the knowledge already possessed by 
Eratosthenes. His conception of the form of the continent did 
not differ materially from that of the Alexandrian geographer. 
He describes it as in a general way resembling a right-angled 
triangle, having for its base the sea-coast extending from 
Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules; the shorter side perpen¬ 
dicular to this being formed by the Nile up to Ethiopia, and 
by a line artificially produced from thence to the southern 


J xvii. 2, §§ 2, 8. 

* xvii. 1. § 2. This passage has 
been already examined in the chapter 
on Eratosthenes. Chapter XVI. p. 650. 

4 Ibid. § 3. briptctcrai ri )s M«/>4ns 
jj 'fe£w, \(fM) nrydX-n vr,aov (xovtra 
oiMOVfityitf Ixavius. This is the first 
mention of a lake- of the name. But as 
we have seen, Agntbsrehides described 
tho torronta flowing into the Red Sea, 
os rising in tho l?Bcbaoan mountains 


(§ 84), a name by whioh ho evidently 
meant to designate the mountain* of 
Abyssinia, in whioh tho Lake Tzana is 
situated. 

* More definite information concern¬ 
ing these, as we shall ace, was first 
acquired in the reign of Nero; but it 
is not improbable that an obscure 
notion of them had already reached 
Alexandria in tho time of Eratosthenes. 
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Ocean; while the hypothenuse was constituted by the shore 
of the Ocean, extending the whole way from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the extremity of Mauretania.* We see here that 
Strabo assumed, as had been the case with almost all geo¬ 
graphers since the time of Eratosthenes, 7 that the southern 
shores of Libya were surrounded by a circumfluent ocean; but 
having no real information upon the subject, and no concep¬ 
tion of the vast extension of the African continent towards the 
south, he naturally drew the line at no great distance beyond 
the limit of the known regions, so as to connect the farthest 
points actually known to him, and thus reduced the continent 
of Africa to less than a third of its real dimensions. He 
himself tells us indeed that the southern extremity of the 
triangle was wholly unknown, being unapproachable, or at 
least having never been visited, on account of the burning 
heat, and that it was merely by conjecture that ho placed the 
limit of the inhabited world in this direction about 3000 stadia 
to the south of Meroe, 8 while he assumed without any kind of 
proof that the lino of the southern coast was not more than 
1000 stadia further south. He thus arrived at the conclusion 
that the greatest breadth of the Libyan continent was about 
13,000 or 14,000 stadia; and its length, from Alexandria to 
the Straits, somewhat less than double. 9 

§ 6. He begins the description of Libya, in the sense in 
which he conceives the term (i.e. as excluding Egypt) with 
its western extremity, or Mauretania; a land which he justly 
describes as rich and fertile, and containing many valuable 
natural productions—among others the beautiful wood which 
supplied the celebrated tables so much sought after by the 
Romans in his time. 1 Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants 

* xviL 3, § 1. pineal tho Sembrit® on the Upper 

’ The two exceptions, ns wo have Nile 3000 8India south of Memo, yet 

scon, were Hipparchus and Polybius. he here assumes tho southern limit of 
Soo Chapter XVII. Africa to be only 3000 or 4000 stadia 

* It is strange, at all events, that ho beyond Merofi. 
should have drawn the conjectural 0 Ibid. 

line so immediately beyond the limit* 1 xvii. 3, § 4. p. $*2G. 
of the known regions. He had himself 
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were still very uncivilized, and led for the most part the life 
of mere nomads. He dwells at some length upon the wild 
animals with which the country abounded, 8 and assures us 
that besides lions, panthers, and other wild beasts it produced 
abundance of elephants, and the rivers contained crocodiles 
similar to those in the Nile. 3 It was apparently this circum¬ 
stance that had given rise to the absurd notion (adopted and 
developed, as wo have seon, by Juba) 4 that the Nile really 
took its rise in the mountains of Mauretania. 

It is singular that Strabo never alludes to the work of Juba, 
of which he appears to have been totally ignorant, though it 
certainly contained the best and fullest information concerning 
Africa that was available in his time. Many of his statements 
indeed concerning the wild animals and natural productions 
of Africa, coincide with those cited by Pliny from the work of 
the Numidian monarch; but these had been doubtless men¬ 
tioned by other writers also. The only authority referred to 
by name is Iphicrates, an author otherwise unknown. Con¬ 
cerning the western coast of Mauretania he had evidently very 
little knowledge, and tells us that the subject had been so 
much disfigured by fables, that it was difficult to know upon 
what information to rely. He mentions, though not without 
an expression of doubt, the number of colonies that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were said to have established on this coast, of which 
(he says) not a trace remained. 6 Their number, which was 
reported at three hundred (!) was certainly a great exaggera¬ 
tion ; but there is no reason whatever to doubt the fact that 
such colonies, or trading stations, had been established outside 


* Ihid. §§ 4. ff, pp. 826, 827. 

* xvii. p. 826, 827. Camelopards 
also were mentioned by an author 
named Iphicrates, ns being found iu 
the land of the Western Ethiopians 
which adjoined tho Atlantic, as woll 
as animals that ho calls a namo 
otherwise unknown. 

« See Chapter XX. p. 174. 

* •toiEiKucav Si w6\rts irafiwdWat nvds, 

S>v 0 iiBiy iSt ?v iffnr xvii. 3, § 8. 


This statement is taken from Artemi- 
dorus, who censured Eratosthenes for 
having believed in their existence. It 
is very strange thut Strabo never rofers 
in this part of his work to tho voyage 
of Polybius along this western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa (see Chapter 
XVII. p. 82). On such a point ns this, 
for instance, his testimony would have 
been conclusive. 
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tho Straits of the Columns for a considerable distance along 
the western coast of Africa. In Strabo’s time there appears to 
have been no permanent settlement (or at least he knew of 
none) further south than Lixus, the modern El Araish, only 
about 40 G. miles south of Cape Sportel.* 

§ 7. The name of Mount Atlas was of course long familiar to 
the Greeks as that of the mountain range so conspicuous as one 
sailed through the Straits; and Strabo was well aware that the 
same range was prolonged through the whole extent of Maure¬ 
tania, and in a certain sense as far even as the Syrtes. T Beyond 
this first, or coast, range dwelt the Gmtulians, whom he describes 
as the greatest people in Africa, comprehending obviously 
under that name all the different but cognate tribes, which 
under the name of Berbers, Tuaricks, and other appellations, 
actually extend from the neighbourhood of the Atlantic to the 
borders of Cyrenaica. All the Libyan tribes indeed, as he 
expressly tells us, resembled one another in their dress and 
habits of life, which were in great measure the same with those 
of tho Moors and Numidians. 8 

Farther inland were situated two nations to which he gives 
the names of Pharusians and Nigretes, or Nigritic, who adjoined 
the Western Ethiopians, with whom they appear to have had 
something in common.® But he gives us no further clue to 


e Even with regard to this, his state¬ 
ment* are strangely confused; ho has 
certainly confounded the Lixus of Era¬ 
tosthenes, which was called Linx by 
Arteuridorus, with Tingis, tho modern 
Tangier, which was situated, os ho 
correctly tells us, very near to the 
Promoutory of Cotia (Cape Spartel). 
Hence ho places it oppotOe (A rrl- 
1 ropOpor) to Godom, the distance between 
them being 800 stadia (SO G. miles), 
about tho some, he adds, as the dis¬ 
tance of Mch from tho Straits (xxii. 
8 , § 2). All this is strangely i naccurate, 
and shows that he had no trustworthy 
information nt all. as to distances, even 
concerning the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of tho Straits. 

1 xvit pp. 825-827. Ho tells us that 


Atlas was the Greek name for tho 
mountain that was seen on the left hand 
on passing through tho Straits; but 
the native namo was Dyris (a vpis). IIo 
subsequently adds that tho came range 
of mountains extended from Cotes to 
the frontier of the Mossmsyli; and 
afterwards (p. 820) states that the 
mountain district in the interior was 
prolonged as far ns the Syrtes. But ho 
does nut attempt any description of tho 
mountain range, which was doubtless 
very little oxplorcd. 

• xvii. 8, § 7, r>. 828. Ho through¬ 
out calls tho inhabitants of Mauretania 
MaurusionB (Mavpowrioi), a name appa¬ 
rently adopted by the Greeks us equiva¬ 
lent to tho Latin Mauri. 

• Ibid. 
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their geographical position; except that they were clearly 
separated from the settled portions of Mauretania and Numidia 
by a considerable extent of desert, us he describes them as 
occasionally visiting those countries, “ crossing the desert with 
skins full of water hung under the bellies of their horses.” It 
is probable therefore that the tribes thus designated were 
really situated to the south of the Great Desert or Sahara. 
This is confirmed by the mention of their country being 
subject (like the south of Ethiopia) to tropical summer rains. 1 
But Strabo’s own idea of their position was evidently extremely 
vague. In another passage he tells us that it was these same 
tribes that had destroyed the Carthaginian colonies on the 
west coast; and that they were situated thirty days’ journey 
from Lixus. 2 

§ 8. Of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania Cmsariensis and Numidia, Strabo’s account is very 
brief and perfunctory. He appears to have had but little 
information concerning them, and does not even allude to the 
numerous colonies which, as we learn from Pliny, had been 
settled along this line of coast by Augustus, and must therefore 
have been already in existence when Strabo wrote. Even of 
the province of Africa, comprising the immediate territory of 
Carthage, his description, though correct, is succinct and 
summary. This province, as well as the adjacent Numidia, 
had suffered severely in successive wars, and the period of the 
great wealth and prosperity, to which it attained under the 
Boman Empire, does not appear to have yet begun. But 
the new colony founded by Julius Caesar on the site of 
Carthage was already rising rapidly into importance, and was 
become the most populous city in Africa. 3 

He describes in considerable detail the coast from Carthage 
to the Cyrenaica, with the two Syrtes, and the islands of 
Cercina and Meninx—the latter of which, he tells us, was 


1 \4yrrai Si K&rravOa robt Otptvout 
tfi&pov j Ibid. p. 828. 


* Ibid. § 8, p. 826. 

* xviL 3, § 15, p. 833. 
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generally believed to be the land of the Lotophagi, described 
by Homer. 4 It in fact abounded with the tree bearing a sweet 
fruit, to which the Greeks gave the name of Lotus. For this 
information he was probably indebted to Polybius, who, as we 
have seen, had conducted an exploring voyage along this 
coast of Africa; 8 and it is not improbable that the same writer 
was his chief authority for his description of this coast in 
general. But it is curious, and characteristic of the sort of 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Greeks, even at this 
period, that while his details of the paraplus are in general 
very correct, and his distances at least fairly accurate, he was 
still so ignorant of the general form and configuration of the 
coast, as to have no clear conception of the great projection 
formed by the Carthaginian territory, and the deep bay to the 
east .of it. Hence he tells us that Automata, a port in the 
innermost bight of the Great Syrtis, was on a parallel of lati¬ 
tude about 1000 stadia south of Alexandria, and less than 
2000 south of Carthage. 6 The first statement is not very 
far from correct, while the difference between the parallel in 
question and that of Carthage is not less than six degrees and 
a half of latitude, or 3900 stadia! Yet his account of the 
Great Syrtis itself is very fairly accurate, and free from the 
gross exaggerations which had been accumulated by earlier 
writers. 

§ 9. Of the Cyrenaica he gives a pretty full, and very correct, 
account. With the coast of this region he was acquainted 
by personal observation, as he distinctly tells us that ho had 
seen the city of Cyrene from the sea. 7 This must probably 
have been on his voyage from Italy or Sicily to Alexandria. 
He states also that from a headland named Phycus (now lias 
Sem) near Cyrene, which was the most northerly point of 
this coast, to Cape Tienarus (Matapan) in the Pelopon- 
nese was 2800 stadia; a remarkably correct estimate, which 


4 x?ii. 3, § 17, p. 834. • xvii. 3, § 20, p. 836. 

• Seo Chapter XVII. p. 82. ' Ibid. p. 837. 
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affords us valuable assistance in constructing liis map of the 
Mediterranean. 8 

The region producing the silphiim, for which Cyrene had 
so long been famous, was situated immediately beyond the 
inhabited district, towards the interior; it was a barren tract 
extending about 1000 stadia in length by 300 in breadth.* 
The interior beyond this was inhabited by the Marmarid®, a 
nomad tribe who extended as far as the Oasis of Ammon. 
Strabo was acquainted also with the Oasis of Augila, 1 which 
he places at four days’ journey to the south-east of Automalo, 
and correctly describes as resembling that of Ammon, having 
good water and abundance of palm-trees. But of the native 
tribes his knowledge was evidently very imperfect; he men¬ 
tions the Nasamones and Psylli as dwelling around the Great 
Syrtis; and elsewhere notices the Garamantes as occupying 
the interior beyond the Gsetulians. He adds that they were 
distant about nine or ten days’ journey from the Ethiopians 
on the Ocean, and fifteen from the Oasis of Ammon. 2 It is 
strange that he makes no allusion to the recent expedition of 
Balbus into their country, or to the more definite information 
which he had brought back from thence. 

It is to the credit of Strabo, and in accordance with 
that soberness of judgment which in general distinguishes 
him, that he does not attempt, in the absence of authentic 
information concerning the interior of Africa, to supply the 
deficiency by repeating the fables which had been so long 
current in regal'd to this part of the world, and which still 


• Ibid. p. 887. 

» Ibid. § 22, p. 837; § 23, d. 839. 
Ho tolls us that tho silphium had At 
ono time been very nearly extirpated 
by the barbarians. The limited area 
to which it was confined may account 
for its disappearance, or rather degen¬ 
eracy, at the present day. See on this 
subject Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 410, 
468. 

1 xvii. § 23, p. 838. Tho name lmd 
fallen out of our MSS., but has without 
doubt been correctly restored by recent 


editors. (See Kramer’s note.) 

* xvii. 3, § 19, p. 885. His concep¬ 
tion of tho Garamantes seems to have 
been that of a nation extending for a 
long distance from E. to W., to the 
south of the Gnotulians, and conse¬ 
quently farther in tho interior. But 
he had evidently no definite idea of 
their locality. The statement that they 
were not raoro than ten days’ journey 
from tho Ethiopians on the Ocean, is 
wholly unintelligible. 
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continued to find their place long after in the works of Roman 
writers. It is more singular that he has omitted in the 
description of Africa all notice of those Islands of the Blest, 
or Fortunate Islands, to the existence of which not far from 
the coast of Mauretania he has incidentally alluded in the 
earlier part of his work. 8 This circumstance alone would be 
sufficient to show that he had not made use of the work of 
Juba, who, as we have seen, had collected a considerable 
amount of information in regard to them. 

§ 10. But if we are surprised to find that Strabo had failed to 
avail himself of valuable works that had certainly been pub¬ 
lished at the time when he wrote his geography, our wonder 
may well be diminished when we find (as has been already 
mentioned) that his own great work remained unknown to 
most of his successors. His name is not even noticed among 
the multifarious writers cited by the all-compiling Pliny; nor 
is any allusion to it found in the great work of Ptolemy. His 
geographical treatise forms indeed so important an era to our¬ 
selves in estimating the progress of geography that we find it 
difficult to believe that it did not assume an equally important 
part in the eyes of his contemporaries and their immediate 
successors. But the silence of Pliny, half a century after¬ 
wards, is conclusive evidence that this was not the case. If 
his great work was written (as is generally supposed) at 
his native place of Amasia, in a remote province of Asia, 
and completed only a short time before his death, this might 
in some measure account for the tardy recognition of its 
merits. But it could hardly have failed to find its way to 
Alexandria, where he had himself studied, and which was 
still in great measure the centre of learning to all the Hellenic 
world. 

It was certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the 
time of Athenteus (about the beginning of the third century), 


’ iii. 150. Naicdpu-v rival rftrovt Karo- ov ro\v &ico$<y r&y iiepuy rrjs Maupowrfas 
YOp&farrtt hi xa\ vvy 8 cucnijt/raf Uptv ray kvrtKtipimv ro7s FaStlpoit. 
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who refers to it in two passages, 4 neither of them having any 
direct bearing on geography : but its geographical importance 
is for the first time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea—a 
writer who cannot be placed earlier than the third century— 
who mentions Strabo, in conjunction with Artemidorus and 
Menippus of Pergamus, as one of the authorities most to be 
relied on with respect to distances. 5 With this exception we 
find hardly any reference to it till the time of Stephanns of 
Byzantium, towards the end of the fifth century, by whom it 
is frequently cited. Among the later grammarians of the 
Byzantine times on the contrary it enjoyed a high reputation, 
and is continually referred to by Eustathius, who even calls 
Strabo the geographer (o ye(oypa<f>o<;) par excellence, notwith¬ 
standing the commanding position then occupied by Ptolemy,® 
It is certain that if we regard the science of geography as 
including all its branches, historical, political, physical and 
mathematical—there is no other writer upon the subject in 
ancient times that can compare with Strabo. 


4 AthenaeiiH, Hi. p. 121; xiv. p. 657. 
It is remarkable that hia historical work, 
which was subsequently forgotten, is 
repeatedly cited at an earlier period, 
both by Josephus (Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, 
§2), and by Plutarch (Sylla, c. 26, 
LucuUuk, c. 28). 

* Marciani Epit. § 8. 

• The exiateuce of two different 
Epitomes, compiled independently of 
each other, of the groat work, both of 
which havo been preserved to us, and 
are of considerable use in correcting and 
confirming the original text, is an ad¬ 
ditional proof of the popularity of his 


work in the middle ages. One of these 
dates from the tenth century, and is 
therefore considerably older than any 
of our existing MSS. of Strabo. The 
other, though preserved only in a MS. 
of tbo 14th century, b also of consider¬ 
able value. (Sco Kramer’s Frxfatio, 
p. xliL) 

But notwithstanding these aids, tho 
defective character of our MSS., and 
the frequent corruptions of tho text, 
which it is impossible for us now to 
rectify, are a source of continual em¬ 
barrassment and regret to tho student 
of ancient geography. 
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NOTE A, p. 296. 

CHALYBES. 

The Chalybes or Chalybians were a people of Asia Minor whoso 
name was certainly familiar to the Greeks from an early poriod. 
They appear in the Prometheus of Aischylus (v. 715) as aiSrjpo- 
TtKrovc;, or workers in iron: and Herodotus notices them among 
the nations subdued by Croesus (i. 28). They are here introduced 
as if they dwelt toithtn (i.e. to the west of) the Halys: but this 
may be only a slight inaccuracy of expression, and there seems no 
doubt that they were really situated to tho east of that river. 
Apollonius Rhodius, who on a point of this sort probably followed 
good geographical authorities, placed them beyond the Tliormodon, 
the reputed abode of the Amazons, and next to the Tibarenians 
(Argonaut, ii. v. 1000-1008). Dionysius Periegetes, who assigns 
them the same position (v. 768-771), probably followed Apollonius. 
Strabo also associates the Chaldacans (whom ho distinctly identifies 
with the people formerly called Chalybes) with tho Tibarenians, 
Macrones, and Mosynoecian9, but describes them as inhabiting tho 
rugged mountain country above Pharnacia (Ccrasus) (xii. 3, § 18). 
Xenophon in his description of the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
along the shores of the Euxine, places the Chalybes between the 
Mosynoscians and Tibarenians, and says they wore a small tribe 
subject to the Mosynoecians, and subsisting principally by working 
in iron. ( Andb . v. 5, § 1.) Hamilton (Researches in Asia Minor, 
Ac., vol. i. p. 275) found a people whom he describes as working 
iron, which was found in abundance near the surface of the soil, 
without the labour of mining, and of excellent quality, in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Unieh, between tho mouth of the 
Thermodon and tho Jasonian Promontory: and those he very rea¬ 
sonably regards as representing the ancient Chalybes. This 
position would agree with that assigned to them by Apollonius, 
rather than with that of Xenophon and Strabo. But Xenophon 
could hardly have been in error in placing them east of the 
Tibarenians, whose position is clearly fixed by that of the Groek 
settlement of Cotyora, which was in their territory (Anab. v. 5, § 3) 
and which was certainly either at or near tho modern town of 
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Ordu. It was 180 stadia cast of tho Jasonian Promontory (Arrian, 
Periplus. § 23). The probable explanation of the discrepancy 
appears to bo that the Chalybes were originally a more consider¬ 
able people, occupying the south coast of the Euxine to a greater 
extent, who had been broken up and driven out of part of their 
abodes by the irruption and invasion of other tribes, while detached 
portions of them retained their ancient name and habits, and con¬ 
tinued to work at their manufacture of iron in tho manner that 
they do to this day. 

Apollonius gives a striking description of their labours, and tho 
appearance of tlieir country, which must have been a poetical 
exaggeration as applied to the Chalybes, but would be no untrue 
picture of the “ Black Country ” of Staffordshire in our own days : 

pwtrt t ’ /r> XaKv&wv vapet ya~a.y fteovro. 

-roun fiiy oCt* 0oS>v tporos pdXtt, otri ns tfAArj 
<pvroAi?f xaproto tit\l<f>payos‘ ou Si piv olyt 
noluras ip<rfi*yn vofiip mtfitsiyowrty. 

&AAi ffiSvp^popov ffrmptXiiv yfiism yarofiiorrts 
irov i+ul&orrcu (tiorfynoy- ©WSi iror i afty 
Ijiis iurrfWti Kafidruy &r»p, Aaa4 Kt\atyjj 
\iyvvi icai Karycp K&fiaroy fiapuy brXtioutrur. 

Argonaut, ii. vv. 1001-1008. 
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Section 1. —Strabo to Pliny. 

§ 1. The period of about half a century which intervened 
between the death of Strabo and the publication of the ency¬ 
clopaedic work of the great Roman naturalist, Pliny, was not 
in general marked by any great advance in geographical 
knowledge. With one important exception, to which wo shall 
presently return, the limits of that knowledge remained much 
the same, or were extended only in a vague and uncertain 
manner. The greater part of the known world, as we have 
seen, was already comprised within the Roman Empire, while 
to the east the Parthian monarchy opposed a barrier to its 
advance which was never permanently transgressed, and the 
barbarian nations on the north were generally in a state of 
hostility with Romo, which precluded to a great degree all 
exploration in that direction. 

In two quarters only were the limits of the Roman Empire 
extended during the interval from the death of Augustus to 
that of Vespasian. These were Britain and Mauretania. The 
former, as we have seen, had been unmolested by the Roman 
arms from the time of the dictator Cfesar. Augustus and his 
successor Tiberius had been content to leave the islanders in 
the possession of their liberty, receiving honorary embassies 
from time to time from the petty princes of the tribes nearest 
the coast, and apparently encouraging and promoting commer¬ 
cial relations between their Gaulish subjects and their opposite 
neighbours. These relations had certainly attained to a very 
considerable extent, and Londinium (London) had already 
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risen to be an important emporium of trade, and the seat of 
a considerable population. 1 The coins of Cunobeline, a king 
of the Trinobantes, who was a contemporary of Augustus, bear 
also a striking testimony to the statements of Roman writers 
concerning the resources and opulence of the island in his 
time. 8 Gold and silver were reported to exist in considerable 
quantities, and British pearls enjoyed a reputation, which was 
found to bo beyond their merits when they came to be better 
known, as they could never rival those of the East in lustre or 
perfection. 3 

§ 2. The quarrels of the petty British princes among them¬ 
selves soon led to their invoking the interposition of Rome; 
and an abortive attempt on the part of Caligula, amounting in 
fact to a mere display, became the prelude to a serious inva¬ 
sion in the reign of Claudius. In a.d. 43 Aulus Plautius 
landed in the island with an army of four legions. It is a 
curious proof of the kind of mysterious greatness that seems to 
have still attached to the idea of Britain,—notwithstanding 
the commercial intercourse of which we have just spoken, as 
well as the expedition of Caesar, a century before,—that we 
are told the legionaries at first refused to embark on an enter¬ 
prise which was to lead them beyond the limits of the known 
world/ But the first campaigns presented little difficulty, 


* “ Londiniunij cognoraento quidem 
colon ire non insigne, sed copia iicgo- 
tintorum ct corameatuum maxim c 
eclebre." Tacit. AnnuL xiv. 33. Tacitus 
indeed is spooking of a period after tho 
beginning of tlio Roman occupation, 
but so considerable a trade could hardly 
have artson within a low years. 

* They nro found in great numbers, 
both in gold and silver (aeo Evans’s 
Coins of the Ancient Britons, 8vo. Lend. 
18G4). The abundunco of them seems 
to testify to tlio accuracy of the state¬ 
ment of ancient writers that both 
metals wore found in Britain, in such 
quantities us to bo a temptation to ita 
couquest. “ Fert Britannia aurum et 
argentum et alia raetaila, pretium vic¬ 
torias.” Tacit. Arjric. c. 12. See also 


Strabo, iv. 5, § 2, who distinctly notices 
both gold and silver os articles of 
export from Britain. 

* See Note A p. 809. 

* Dion Cass. lx. 19. i>s yip tfu> rrjt 
o^KOVfiitnft crrpartu<r6fxfyoi hyayierovy. 
The same idea is found in the rhetorical 
declamation of Josephus (writing in 
the reign of Vespasian) where ho 
makes king Herod AgTippa II. describe 
the Romans as not content with tlio 
limits of the known world, and seeking 
another world beyond the Ocean, by car¬ 
rying their arms among tho unknown 
Britons.. 4XA’ trip aiKtayby irtpav Ifr 

Tijirav oiKovp.ivT)y, *al p*XP^ T “ v iyurropi]- 
ruy vpirtpov Bfurravuv Si^ytytcav ri 
3wa«. (Joseph. It. Jud. ii. 16, § 42.) 
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and Plautius was able to prepare the way for the emperor him¬ 
self, who soon after followed to earn an easy, if not a bloodless, 
victory. He crossed the Thames, defeated the Trinobantes, 
and took Camulodunum, where Cunobeline had established 
his capital. 5 

Claudius himself soon quitted the island, 8 but he left his 
generals to continue its conquest, and it appears that they 
quickly reduced all the southern tribes to subjection, or at 
least to submission. But the extent to which the Roman arms 
were actually carried at this period we have no means of deter¬ 
mining. Vespasian, who was afterwards emperor, served as a 
legate in these campaigns, and we are told that he subdued 
two of the most powerful nations (their names are not given) 
and reduced the Isle of Wight (Yectis), a conquest which 
probably attracted attention from its being a separate island. 7 
The supposition that he advanced as far as Exeter is a mere 
conjecture : 8 but there seems no doubt that the Roman autho¬ 
rity was gradually established as far as the Severn (Sabrina): 
and when in a.d. 47 the new governor Ostorius Scapula suc¬ 
ceeded to Plautius in the command, he appears to have found 
himself already master of the central as well os southern por¬ 
tions of the island. This may be clearly inferred from the 
fact that we find him engaged in hostilities, first, against the 
Iceni, who occupied Suffolk and Norfolk, next, against the 


1 Dion Cosb. lx. 19-21. 

# Tho statement of Suetonius (Claud. 
17), thut ho spent only u few dnjS in 
tho island (*• sine ullo pradio aut san¬ 
guine intro paucisaimos dies parte in¬ 
sula* iu deditionem roeepta”) is pro¬ 
bably an exaggeration ; but the whole 
time of his absence from Rome did 
not exceed six months. 

1 “ Duas validUsimtfl gon/es, su- 
perque viginti oppido, et insulum Vee- 
tom. Britannia* nroximam, in ditionem 
redegit ” (Suet. Vespa*. 4). 

The two nations not being named 
havo left free scope to the conjectures 
of antiquarians. It has been supposed 
by many writers that the tribes in 


Question wero the Bclgio and Dumnonii. 
That the former, who inhabited Hamp¬ 
shire, should liavo been subdued bv 
Vespasian before ho attacked the Isle 
of Wight may bo coiisidorud certain. 
But it is unlikoly that ho should havo 
advanced so far to tho west, as to re¬ 
duce tho Dumnonii, who held Devon¬ 
shire nud Cornwall, without any more 
distinct notice being found of so im- 
portuut a conquest. 

• This is admitted by Mr. Mori vale, 
who acknowledges that there is no 
authority on tho subject (lint, of the 
Romans, vol. vi. p. 23). See Note B. 
p. 369. 
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Cangi, not far from the Irish Sea, 9 lastly, against the Silures, 
who inhabited South Wales and the countries bordering on 
the Severn. The Ordovices in North Wales were soon in¬ 
volved in this last war—rendered famous by the exploits and 
captivity of Caractacus (a.d. 51): while the Brigantes, north 
of the Mersey, one of the most powerful nations of Britain, 
as they held almost the whole of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
entered into friendly relations with the Roman governor. The 
foundation of a Roman colony at Camulodunum (Colchester) 
was, in pursuance of the ordinary policy in such cases, the first 
step to the permanent establishment of the authority of Rome, 
and the southern portion of the island was reduced to the 
form of a province, and brought under the usual conditions of 
provincial administration. 1 

§ 3. This state of things continued under the reign of Nero 
until the year a.d. 61, when Suetonius Paulinus, solely with 
a view to obtain credit for military successes, attacked and 
reduced the Island of Mona (Anglesey), which had up to this 
period continued to be the chief seat of the Druids and their 
religion. 3 This exploit was followed by a sudden outbreak of 
the Iceni under their queen Bonduca or Boudicea, who took 
and plundered the newly founded colony of Camulodunum, as 
well as the two flourishing towns of Vcrulamium (St. Alban’s) 
and Londinium ; 3 but they were reduced to submission by a 


• Tlio Bite of the Cangi ia wholly 
uncertain. The only clue to their 
position is derived from this passage 
(Tacit Annal. xii. 32), from which we 
leum that the Roman general hud 
udvoucod through their country till ho 
fouhd himself near the sea-ooast, wltich 
faced Ireland (jam ventum baud procul 
mariquod Hiberniam insulam aspectat). 
The supposition that they were situuted 
in Caernarvonshire, bocauso Ptolemy 
has a promontory named Gangnnum in 
that part of the island, appear* to me 
wholly untenable. Mr. Beule Poste 
places them “ westward of the Cuij- 
tani," which is plausible enough, but 
rests on no authority. 

1 “ Redact oque pnulatini in fnmuun 


provincial proxima pars Britannia” 
(Tacit. Agnc. c. 14). This he describes 
as taking place within the time that 
Aulus Plautius and Ostorius Scapula 
were governors. What were the limits 
of the province as thus first constituted, 
wo aro not told, nor is it of much im¬ 
portance. It almost certainly did not 
extend beyond the Severn to the west, 
or the Mersey and Humber to the north. 

* Tacit Annal. xiv. 29,30; Agric. 14. 

* Tacitus asserts that not loss than 
70,000 "citizens and allies’' were mas¬ 
sacred in these three towns (Annal. 
xiv. 33), and Dion Cussiu* raises the 
number to 80,000 (Ixii. 1). This is 
evidently an exaggeration, but still it 
inny bo token ns n proof that they 
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single defeat and henceforward subsided without further re¬ 
sistance into the condition of provincial subjects of Rome. 4 
We hear of no further hostilities in Britain till the reign of 
Vespasian, under whom Pctilius Cerialis turned his arms 
against the Brigantes, and appears to have effectually broken 
the strength of that powerful nation. 5 His successor Julius 
Frontinus (a.d. 75) imitated his example by attacking and 
subduing the Silures, who, notwithstanding their defeat under 
Caractacus, had evidently still retained their independence in 
their rugged and mountainous country.® Agricola, who was 
appointed to the government of Britain in a.d. 78, opened his 
career by a similar campaign against the Ordovices, the 
inhabitants of North Wales, and carried the Roman arms for 
the second time across the Menai Strait into the island of 
Mona. 7 

At this time therefore it may fairly be said that the 
whole country to the south of the Tyne was either actually 
reduced under the dominion, or at least acknowledged the 
authority, of Rome. Their arms had not yet penetruted 
into the northern part of the island, and the name of the 
Caledonians hod as yet scarcely reached their ears. 8 But in 
some way or other they had certainly obtained authentic 
information concerning the Orcades (Orkneys) as a numerous 
group of islands at the northern extremity of Britain. The 
statement of late writers (Eutropius and Orosius) that they 
were conquered by Claudius, is certainly erroneous; but on the 


really contained a considerable popu¬ 
lation. The statement of Diou (l c.) of 
the large sum of money that tho philo¬ 
sopher Seneca had put out to interost 
among the Britons, is also an evidence 
of the extensive commercinl relations 
that had been already established in 
tho province. 

4 M Urdus pradii fortuna votori pati- 
entiro restituit-" (Tacit. Agric. c. lti.) 

For the particulars of tho revolt, see 
Tacitus (Annul, xiv. 31-39) and Dion 
Cassius (Ixii. 1—12). 

* Tacit. Agric. 17. 


• Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 18. 

• No mention is fouud of tho Cale¬ 
donians in Pomponius Mela, nor docs 
even Pliny notice tho numo os that of 
a nation ; but speuks vaguely of *' the 
Caledonian forest” ns the farthest limit 
of tho Roman conquests, which it Imd 
taken thorn thirty years to reach, “ trl- 
ginta propo jam Oimis notithim ojus 
(Britanniai) Romanis arm is non ultra 
viciriikitom si] vm Caledonia) propugan- 
tibns” (JJuL NuL iv. 16, § 102). 
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other hand the assertion of Tacitus that they were first dis¬ 
covered, as well as subdued, by Agricola, is clearly disproved 
by the fact that they are distinctly mentioned both by Mela 
and by Pliny. 9 

§ 4. On the side of Germany little, if any, advance was made 
in the period of which we are now treating. The resolution 
adopted by Tiberius, to recognize the Rhine as the established 
limit of the Roman Empire in this direction, was practically 
followed by his successors. We hear of no more expeditions 
to the banks of the Weser and the Elbe; 1 and when on one 
occasion Corbulo, the ablest general of his day, was about to 
advance into the land of the Chauci, to punish them for their 
incursions on the Roman allies, he was at once recalled by a 
peremptory mandate from Claudius. 2 He attempted to make 
up for this disappointment by constructing a navigable canal 
from the Meuse to the Rhine, to obviate the necessity of trans¬ 
porting troops by sea in moving from one river to the other. 

Meanwhile numerous changes were taking place in the 
interior of Germany itself, which we are very imperfectly able 
to follow. Continual wars had arisen among the different 
tribes, leading in some cases to the destruction or humiliation 
of nations that had once been among the most powerful of the 
native races of Germany; in others to their migration and 
change of abode. Thus we find the power of the Cherusci, 
who had played so prominent a part in the earlier wars with 
the Romans, in great measure broken by internal dissensions; 
the Chatti sustained a severe defeat from the Hermunduri; 


» EutropiuB (Tit 13) says of Claudius, 
“ Quondam iiiBulua etinm ultra Britan- 
niani in Ocouno positas, Romano im- 
perionddidit, qua) nppellontur Orcadcs.” 
The some statement is mndc by Orosiua 
(vii. 6). Tacitus boasts that Agricola 
“ uiruul incognitas ad id tumpus insulas, 
quas Orcadus vocant, invonit doinu- 
iuiue ” (Agric. c. 10). It is very pro¬ 
bable that they were not viBited by a 
Roman fleet till tho time of Agricola; 
but they were certaiuly known by 


name, and hearsay report, long before. 
Probably this Amt knowledge of them, 
though not their conqucat, really datrd 
from the time of Claudius. 

1 Hence Tacitus, writing after a.d. 
100 , says with some bitterness of tho 
Elbe: “ Albls, flumen inclitum et no- 
tum olim, none tan turn auditur ” ( Germ. 
C. 41). 

* Tacit Annul, xi. 20; Dion Cubs. 
lx. 80. 
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and the latter people joined with the Lygii and other less 
known tribes to expel Vannius, a king of the Stievi, or rather 
of the tribe called Quadi, who had been recently settled in the 
country now called Moravia. 3 Vannius was driven across 
the Danube and took refuge in the Roman territories, where 
the emperor, though he had refused to interpose in the war, 
afforded him a secure asylum. In another instance Claudius 
consented to nominate a king for the Cherusci, at their own 
request, a step which had however only the effect of increasing 
their domestic dissensions. But the relations thus subsisting 
between the Romans and their German neighbours could not 
but lead to increased intercourse between them, and to tho 
gradual diffusion of that enlarged knowledge of tho country 
and its inhabitants, which we subsequently find in existence, 
without knowing from what source it was acquired. 

§ 5. In one instance only do wc find anything like systematic 
inquiry, and unfortunately in this case also with very little 
definite result. We are told by Pliny that in the reign of 
Nero a Roman knight was sent by one Julianus, who had the 
charge of a gladiatorial show given by the emperor, in quest 
of amber, and that in pursuit of this object he penetrated 
across the continent of Germany to the shores of the Northern 
Sea. This ho reported to be distant 600 Roman miles from 
Carnuntum in Pannonia, from whence he set out, and he is 
said to have explored tho shores of the Ocean thus discovered 
for some distance. 4 He brought back enormous quantities of 
amber, so that the very nets which protected the spectators 
from the wild beasts in tho arena were studded with it; 5 but 
unfortunately we have no geographical details, and arc left 
wholly in the dark as to any geographical results he may have 


1 Tacit. AbnoI. xii. 27-30. 

4 Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 3, § 45. “ Sox- 
centis fere M. pass, a Carnunto Panno- 
niio abest littus id Germ uni®, ex <juo 
invehitur, peroognitum nuper. Vidit 
enini eques Rnroanus, missus ad id com- 
parandum a Juli&no curante gladia- 


torium rnunus Noronis principis, <jui 
hmc commcrcia ct littora peracrarit.” 
The lust words would have lea us to 
hopo for geographical information 
which wo do not find. 

* The largest single mass weighed 
not less than 13 pounds. Plin. L c. 
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brought home. It may however be considered certain that he 
reached the shores of the Baltic, which have been in all ages 
the great repository of this valuable product; a journey which 
would in fact present no great difficulties, if he was able to 
secure a friendly reception from the different tribes that he 
encountered on his route. Indeed the choice of Carnuntum, a 
place so far to the eastward, as his starting-point, can only be 
explained on the supposition that there was already a trade 
established between Pannonin and the amber-lands, and that 
he could thus obtain information from the native traders of 
the situation of those lands, and the general course to be 
pursued. Pliny indeed intimates distinctly that it was through 
Pannonia that amber had first come to be generally known, 
and it was from thence it was carried to the head of the 
Adriatic, where it was so long supposed to be produced . 6 

But whatever additional information this solitary explorer 
may have brought back concerning the amber trade, it seems 
certain either that he had really acquired no geographical 
information of any value, or at least that Pliny had no access 
to it; for the utterly vague and indefinite ideas, which that 
writer possessed concerning the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
exclude the supposition that he had consulted the authentic 
statements of any person who had himself visited those shores . 1 
The circumstance that neither ho, nor any other Roman writer 
before the time of Ptolemy, notices so important a river as the 
Oder, is sufficient proof how little acquaintance they really 
possessed with these countries. It appears at first singular 
that while they had apparently never heard of the Oder, 


• “ Fainam rei focorc proxim® Pan- 
nonioa. id aceipientoa circa mure Adri- 
aticura.” PJin. II. N. xxxvii. S, § 44. 
He adds, plausibly enough, that the 
fables which oouncoted it with the 
PiuluSi arose from the habit of the 
women of those countries wearing neck- 
Ihccs of ambtsr, as they still did in his 
day. 

» It is suggested by Ukert (Genua- 
hien, p. 1 SI) that the very precise and 


definite information given by Tacitus 
(Germania, c. 45) concerning the lo¬ 
cality and mode of collection of amber, 
which ho distinctly con 11 non to the 
iEstii, a tribe not mentioned by Pliny, 
may bo derived from the accounts 
brought homo by this Roman knight. 
But this would render it all tho moro 
difficult to account for the silence of 
Pliny as to that people. 
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they were familiar with the name of the Vistula, but their 
knowledge of this latter river was probably obtained, not 
through Germany, but through Paunonia and Sarmatia; and 
it is not unlikely that its valley was the channel by which 
the amber trade with Pannonin had so long been carried on. 8 

§ C. On their eastern frontier tho Romans were engaged in 
repeated hostilities with the Parthians, of which the possession 
or rather dominion of Armenia was generally tho occasion, or 
the prize. That country was still governed by its native 
princes, and retained nominally an independent position, but 
the Romans and Parthians, by supporting the claims of rival 
pretenders to the throne, sought in fact to establish their own 
supremacy, while the unhappy Armenians were the victims in 
turn of both contending powers. Corbulo, whose successes in 
the East were regarded as rivalling those of Poxnpoy, took and 
destroyed Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, and made himself 
master of Tigrauocerta, which was still a populous city, and a 
strong fortress. 9 But though these successive campaigns must 
have increased the knowledge possessed by the Romans of this 
rugged and mountainous country, and refreshed the memory 
of that previously acquired by Lucullus, they did not extend 
their acquaintance with tho neighbouring regions or contribute 
in any considerable degree to enlarge the sphere of their geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. South of tho mountains of Armenia the 
Euphrates formed tho boundary of tbo Roman Empire, which 
was not crossed by a Roman army, from the time of Augustus 
to that of Trajan. 

§ 7. It is very rarely that we find in ancient times tho 
boundaries of geographical knowledge enlarged by an expedi¬ 
tion intentionally undertaken for the purpose of discovery, but 


• From Carnnntum it would be easy 
to ascend tlio valley of the March, and 
thenco cross tho mountains to tho 
sources cither of tho Odor or tho 
Vistula. 

• Tacit. AhdoJ. xv. 4. “Occnpn- 
vorat Tigmnoeertuiu, urban copiu do 


| fensorum ct nuignitndino mamitini 
; validum.” It is mentioned also by 
I'liuy (}(. N. vi. D, § 2ti), as ono of tho 
• chief cities of Armenia, and its naiuo is 
1 still found in Ptolemy (v. 13, § 22), but 
■ from this timait disappears. Conconj- 
ing its site see Nuto D, Chapter XVIII. 
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we meet with one case in the reign of Nero; by whom two 
centurions were dispatched with orders to ascend the Nile 
from Syene, and solve, if possible, the long disputed question 
of its origin. It is needless to sav that they did not really 
accomplish this object, but they brought back information of 
much interest and value, and undoubtedly ascended the river 
to a higher point than had previously been known to either 
Greek or Roman geographers. 

Pliny unfortunately contents himself with giving the dis¬ 
tances and some few details, as high up as Meroe, a point that 
was already well kpown; so that thus far the explorers did no 
more than add to the accuracy of topographical details. 1 They 
reckoned the whole distance from Syene to Meroe (following 
the course of the Nile) at 873 Roman miles; of which Napata, 
the only place worthy to be called a town, and which was 
already well known by the expedition of Petronius, 3 was 
distant 3G0 miles from the capital. The latter was situated 
70 miles above the junction of the Astaboras with the true 
Nile, a distance which is found by modern observations to bo 
just about correct. About Meroe itself they found a com¬ 
paratively fertile country, with verdure and a certain extent 
of wood; traces of elephants and rhinoceroses were also seen. 
But above this the country was desert, or at least uninhabited, 
and no towns were to be found on cither bank. 3 

This is all that we learn from Pliny, who gives us no means 
of judging how much farther they actually penetrated. But 
a valuable supplement to his account is furnished by Seneca, 
who was immediately contemporary with the expedition in 
question, and states that he had his information from two 
centurions who had formed part of it. 4 After a long journey 


» Plin. n. N. vi. 29, §§ 184-18G. 

* Seo Chapter XX. p. 182. 

* Plin. vi. 29, §181. “ Hmc (oppida) 
sunt prodita usque Meroen, ex quibus 
hoc tempore nullum prope ntroquo 
latere oxstat. Certe sohtuaioes nup«-r 
renuntuxverc prlueipi Neroui missi ab 
oo milites prootoriani cum tribnno ml 
oxplonuuluui, inter rcliqua bolla ct 


JEthiopicum cogitanti.” 

4 Soneca, Natural. vi. 8. The 

philosopher ascribes tho expedition to 
a pure love of inquiry on the part of 
tho young prince (“ quo® Nero CroBar, nt 
aliaruin virtulum (!), ita vcritaiia iu 
prirnis atuuntisaimus, ad invcstigcindum 
coput Nili misorat”). Whether this bo 
true, or, as Pliny suggests, it was under- 
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(lie tells us) “ which, they had accomplished by the assistance 
of the king of Ethiopia, and the recommendations with which 
he had furnished them to the neighbouring kings, they arrived 
at length at immense marshes, the exit from which was un¬ 
known to the inhabitants, nor could any one hope to discover 
it. So entangled were the waters and the herbage, and the 
waters themselves so full of mud, and beset with plants, that 
it was not possible to struggle through them, either on foot, or 
in a boat, unless it were a very small one containing only one 
person. There they added, wc saw two rocks, from which there 
fell a river with a great mass of water." The last statement 
is unintelligible, and must in all probability have really 
referred to some other locality; but it is impossible not to 
recognize in the rest of the description a correct picture of the 
great marshes on the course of the White Nile, above its 
junction with the Sobat, which were first rediscovered in 
modern times by the Egyptian exploring expeditions in 1839 
and 1840, and have recently been rendered familiar to all by 
the graphic accounts of Sir S. Baker. No such marshes are 
found lower down the course of the Nile, and hence we may 
assume with confidence that the explorers of Nero had actually 
penetrated as far as the 9th parallel of north latitude, where 
the great marshes referred to commence. The friendly recep¬ 
tion accorded them by the king of Ethiopia, and the faci¬ 
lities furnished by him towards their farther progress, will 
explain their having advanced so far, and reached a point 
which was not again visited by any European for nearly 
eighteen centuries. 

§ 8. At the other extremity of Africa the Roman arms had 
meanwhile been the means of advancing geographical know¬ 
ledge. Mauretania which, as we have seen, had continued 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius to be governed by 
its own kings, hod subsequently been incorporated with the 


taken with an ultimate view to eon- itself was wholly of u pacific character, 
quest, it is clear that the expedition 
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Roman Empire (a.d. 42), and constituted as a province, being 
however divided into two, which were distinguished as Maure¬ 
tania Tingitana and Mauretania Cajsariensis, each retaining 
its separate administration. The former comprised the whole 
north-western angle of Africa, adjoining the Straits, and ex¬ 
tending eastward as far as the river Mulucha, which had 
formerly constituted the limit between Mauretania and Nu- 
midia. 6 Its extent along the Atlantic coast was probably 
ill-defined, but its real boundary in tjiis direction was the 
limit of the towns and settlements, the last of which was Sala, 
still called Sallee, and situated about 110 G. miles south of 
Capo Spartel. 

It was not long after the Roman dominion was thus esta¬ 
blished in Mauretania, that Suetonius Paulinus (the same who 
afterwards distinguished himself in Britain), being appointed 
governor, took occasion to penetrate into the interior, with a 
view of subduing the native tribes, and was the first to carry 
the Roman arms across Mount Atlas. He reported the whole 
of the lower part of the mountain to be covered with dense 
forests of trees of an unknown species: but its summit was 
deeply covered with snow even in summer.® He attained the 
highest point in ten days’ march, and beyond that proceeded 
as far as a river which was called Ger, through deserts of 
black sand, out of which there rose from place to place rocks 


* In tho tiino of Jugurtka, as Sallust 
points out, tho Mulucha formed tho 
boundary botwcon the kingdom of 
Bocchus and that of the great tribo of 
Uic Mosstrsylians, who were at that 
time considered as belonging to Nu- 
midiu. Uuder tho Empire, on the 
contrary, the whole territory of tho 
Mosaesyli was included in the province 
of Mauretania Cmsariensis, whioh ex¬ 
tended from the river Mulucha (still 
called the Wady Muluyah) to tho 
mouth of the Ampsaga ( Wady el Kebir). 
The provincial appellation of Numidia 
was thus limited to the narrow space 
between the Ampsaga and tho Tuaoo. 
(See Chapter XX. p. 160.) 

0 This ia probably a mistake; no 


part of the range of tho Atlas yet exa¬ 
mined being permanently covered with 
snow, though the highest summits 
attain an elevation of 12-18,000 feet, 
and this in a different part of the 
range ; but tho great heat und dryness 
of tho climate combine to prevent tho 
accumulation of any great quantity of 
snow. But Suetonius, as Pliny tells 
ub directly after, made his expedition 
in the winter, and could therefoie report 
only from hearsay that the snow re- 
mamod through the summer. It is 
indeed at tho present day generally 
believed and reported by the natives 
that u part of tho rauga is always 
covered with snow. 
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that had tho aspect of being burnt. lie found the heat of 
these regions such as to render them uninhabitable, although 
it was the winter season. The forests adjoining them, which 
swarmed with elephants and other wild beasts and serpents of 
all kinds, were inhabited by a people called Canarians. 7 

Interesting as is this narrative, for which wo arc indebted to 
Pliny, who doubtless derived it from the commentaries of 
Suetonius himself,* it is obvious that it is very imperfect, and 
leaves the most important geographical questions unanswered. 
We do not learn by what pass he traversed tho chain, or from 
what point the ten days’ march was computed. The most 
interesting geographical fact that wo learn from it, is the 
existence immediately south of tho Atlas of a river which boro 
the name of Ger, an appellation that has given rise to much 
controversy, from its being confused, or supposed to bo con¬ 
nected, with the far more celebrated Niger, the object down to 
our own time of so much discussion and so many exploring 
expeditions. Taking the statement of Pliny as it stands, there 
seems no doubt that the Ger discovered by Paulinus, was one 
of the rivers that take their rise on the southern slope of the 
Atlas, and arc lost after a course of no great length in the 
sands of the Sahara. The most considerable of these is de¬ 
scribed both by Leo Africanus and other Arabic historians 
under tho name of Ghir, an appellation by which it is known 
to this day. This stream has its source in tho Atlas, nearly 
opposite to that of the Mulucha, and hence it would appear 
probable that Suetonius had ascended the valley of the latter 
river, one of the most considerable in Mauretania, and crossed 
the range near its head-waters. It was by this pass that tho 
enterprising traveller M. Gerard Rohlfs, to whom we aro in¬ 
debted for tho latest information concerning this region south 

T Plin. V. 1, §§ 14,15. This mention Paulinus oniony his authorities for his 
of a poonlo colled Canarians on tho fifth book, in which the abovo narrative 
mainland is curious. It was doubtless is contained. It is prohablo thoruforo 
connected with the nnmo of Canaria that ho hod loft a written account of 

given to one of the Fortunate Islands. his campaign; tho loss of which is 
• Pliny himself cites SuetoninB much to bo regretted. 
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of tho Atlas, crossed the mountain range in 1864, and descended 
into the valley of the Ghir. 

§ 1). It is in all probability also to the period that we are 
dow considering that must be assigned a voyage, of the date 
and circumstances of which we have no information, but 
which in its consequences became undoubtedly one of the 
most important that was made in ancient times. This was the 
voyage of Hippalus, a Greek mariner, as we may infer from his 
name, who being engaged in the trade with India, and having 
observed the regularity of the monsoons, was the first to take 
advantage of them, and venture to steer a direct course from 
the promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) in Arabia to tho 
coast of India, thus avoiding the whole of the great circuit by 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and the coast of Gedrosia and 
the mouths of the Indus. His example was generally followed, 
and the practice had become completely established in the time 
of Pliny and the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.® 
Neither of these writers furnish us with any date, but they 
both allude to the discovery as a recent one, and as no men¬ 
tion is found in Strabo of so important an innovation—a case 
entirely exceptional in ancient navigation—it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it took place after the time of that author; at 
all events after the time that he was in Egypt and collected 
the notices with which he has furnished us concerning the 
trade with India, and the great development that it had 
assumed during the reign of Augustus. 1 But as wo have no 
details concerning the voyage in question, nor any means of 
judging how far it directly contributed to the geographical 
knowledge of India,—though it is certain that it led to a great 


• Plin. K N. vi. 23, §§ 100, 101; 
Feripl. Maria Erythrxi, § 57, ed. 
Mflllor. 

1 M. Vivien de St. Martin (Z»e Nord 
de VAfriqw dans l’Antiquity, p. 268) 
regards this rapid iucrouse of tho 
Indian trade as arising from tho dis¬ 
covery of Hippalus, which he conse¬ 
quently places before the Christian 
era; but that discovery itself clearly 


implies tho previous existence of a con¬ 
siderable trade in that direction, which 
mode it an object of importance to 
shorten the voyage. Nor could any 
navigator have scon tho expediency of 
trusting himsolf to tho monsoon to cro.<s 
the Indian Ocean, without having 
already acquired a pretty clear idea of 
the situation of tho countries that he 
was seeking. 
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extension of the commercial relations with that country, and 
therefore indirectly to that vastly increased knowledge of its 
geography that we find in Pliny and succeeding writers—it will 
be as well to postpone its further consideration till we come to 
examine the geographical results that we find ombodied in 
Pliny and the Periplus. 


Section 2.— Pomjxmius Mela. 

§ 1. The only geographical writer of auy importance, who 
belongs to the period we are now considering, is Pomponius 
Mela, the author of a compendious treatise on geography, 
whicR has derived tho more value in our eyes from the circum¬ 
stance of its being the only regular treatise on the subject in 
the Latin language that has been preserved to us, with the 
exception of that which forms a part of the much more com¬ 
prehensive work of the elder Pliny. It is indeed such a mere 
abridgement, and has so little pretension to anything like a 
scientific character, that we should have supposed it to have 
derived its value almost exclusively from its accidental pre¬ 
servation, did we not find it repeatedly cited by Pliny, in tho 
imposing array of his authorities, in a manner that seems to 
imply that it enjoyed some reputation, even in his day. 2 

Of tho author himself we know nothing beyond his name, 
and the fact, which he tells us himself, that he was born at a 
place in Spain called Tingentera, the name of which is not 
otherwise known, but which appears to have been situated 
close to the Strait of the Columns. 3 The date of his work may 


* It is cited among Ms authorities 
for all the four geographical books 
(from tho 3rd to tho 6th), and again 
for tho 8th, 12th, 13th, 21st, and 22nd, 
for individual notices, conoorning 
animals, treca, Ac. But as lie never 
quotes him for any special statements, 
we arc unable to determine tho full 
extent to which ho made use of his 
work. 


* ii. 6, § 96. It seems highly pro¬ 
bable that Tingentera was in roality 
the native name of tho town called by 
Strabo Julia Joza, and by later writors, 
and on coins Juliu Tnwiucta; which 
had been peopled, as Strabo telle us, 
by inhabitants transported thither from 
lingis in Mauretania. This would bo 
easily reconciled with tho statement of 
Mela (If,), that Tingentera was in- 
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be gathered with certainty from a passage concerning Britain, 
in which he speaks of that island as having hitherto been very 
imperfectly known, but about to be much better and more 
certainly known from the expedition of the emperor, who was 
speedily going to return to Rome, and to celebrate the triumph 
which he had earned by his own personal exertions. 4 This 
can hardly be referred to any other eraporor than Claudius, 
and his expedition to Britain in a.d. 43, an account of which 
has been already given. 6 As Mel a speaks of him as not havipg 
yet returned to Rome, we may place the composition of his 
little work in that very year. 

§ 2. The arrangement of his materials is peculiar, and is 
evidently derived rather from writers who, like Scylax and 
the author of the treatise ascribed to Scymnus Chius, had 
composed a periphis of the countries bordering on the Medi¬ 
terranean than from general or systematic treatises on geo¬ 
graphy. He begins indeed with a brief description of the 
earth, its division into hemispheres (a northern and a southern 
one), and into five zones, of which two only were inhabitable, 
and it is remarkable that lie speaks, as of an undoubted fact 
of the existence of antichthones, inhabiting the southern tempe¬ 
rate zone, though they were unknown and inaccessible on 
account of the heat of the intervening tract or torrid zone.® 
He next gives a brief outline of the three continents, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, their relative position and their boundaries, 
in regard to which he follows Eratosthenes, or rather perhaps 
the views that had been generally adopted from the time of 
Eratosthenes to his own. Thus he makes the Tanaiis the 


habited by Phoenicians brought over 
from Africa (quam transvecti ex Africa 
PhoBDicos habitant). It probably oocu- 
pied tho site of the modern Tarifa. 

* ill. 6. § 49. 

» See Note 0. p. 370. 

• i. I, § 4. “ Keliqnse (zoom) hubi- 

tabiles parift agunt onni temporo, verum 
non poritcr. Antichthones alteram, nos 
alteram inoolimua Illiua situs ob ar- 
dorem intcroedcntis plagic incognitas, 


hujus dicondua cat.” 

This idea of tho Antiohthono# appears 
to havo been connected with tho vague 
suggestion of Hipparchus, that it was 
uncertain whether Taprobane was an 
island, or the commencement of another 
world (see Pliny, H. N. vi. 22, § 8IT. 
But Mela does not intimate any such 
connection. With him the continent 
of the Antiehthonea seems to have been 
a purely theoretical assumption. 
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boundary between Europe and Asia, and the Nile that between 
Asia and Africa; he accepts as an undoubted fact the doctrine 
that the inhabited world was surrounded by the Ocean, from 
which it received four seas, as inlets or gulfs; one from the 
north, or from the Scythian Ocean.(the Caspian); two from 
the Indian Ocean on the south,—the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs; and one from the west, by far the most important of 
all, but for which, as we have seen, neither Romans nor Greeks 
had any distinctive name, and Mela, writing as a geographer, 
is constrained to use the vernacular phrase of “ Our Sea.” 7 

But after this general outline, instead of following the same 
arrangement for his more detailed description, and treating of 
the several countries as subdivisions of the three continents 
in succession—as is done by Strabo and by all modern geo¬ 
graphers—he begins at the Strait of the Columns (the Straits 
of Gibraltar) and describes in order the countries lying along 
the south shore of the Mediterranean—Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa proper, and the Cyrenoica, to Egypt; then in like 
manner the portions of Asia adjoining the Mediterranean, the 
HSgean and the Euxine, from the confines of Arabia to the 
Tanai's; and thence returns along the north shores of the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean, describing European Scythia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, and the southern portions 
of Gaul and Spain; thus returning to the point from whence 
he set out. He next gives an account of all the islands within 
this inner sea, including not only the great and important 
ones, such as Sicily, Sardinia, Crete, &c.—but mere rocks 
adjacent to headlands, like the Symplegades or Chelidonim. 
Lastly he proceeds to make the circuit of the continents 
following the shores, or supposed shores, of the external ocean, 
but this time in an inverse order to the preceding, beginning 


* "Id omno, Qua venit, qnaque dw- 
pergitur nno vocabulo Nostrum marc 
dieftur.” (L §6.) Ho does not even em¬ 
ploy iu any case tbo expression of 
“ Internum Maro,” whioh Ls occasion¬ 
ally found in Pliny, though hardly 


used as a proper name. Tho now 
familiar appellation of Mediterranean 
is in lilco manner first used by Solinus, 
only as a convenient designation, not 
as a strictly geographical name (Sdin. 
c. 23, § 14). 
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with the Atlantic coasts of Spain, then those of Gaul, Germany 
and Earmatia, and so round the northern parts of Asiatic 
Scythia to the eastern extremity of Asia, and the confines of 
India. Here he again pauses to describe the islands found in 
this external ocean, beginning with Gades, and including 
Britain and Ireland (which he calls Juvema) and Thule; then 
he returns to the extreme east, and describes India and 
Arabia, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the Ethiopians, and 
the western coast of Africa, which he regarded, as all his pre¬ 
decessors had done, as extending direct from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the north-western angle of the continent adjoin¬ 
ing the Strait of the Columns. 

The defects of such a system are obvious. Spain and Gaul 
are each divided into two separate portions, described in 
different parts of the work; while the interior of Germany, 
and the Alpine and Danubian provinces—Rhaetia, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, find no place at all; Dacia is equally 
unnoticed, the very name of the Dacians, so familiar to the 
Romans in the first century, as well as in later times, being 
actually not mentioned by Mela! The same thing is the case 
with the interior of Asia, where the Medians, Bactrians and 
Arians are merely mentioned by name in the preliminary 
enumeration of the nations of Asia, and find no place in the 
subsequent description; while no notice whatever is taken of 
countries like Drangiana, Margiana and Sogdiana, the names of 
which had been so long well known to the Greek geographers. 

§ 3. It is evident that Mela intended his work as a popular 
compendium of geography, rather than an introduction for the 
use of the student; hence he not only dismisses the whole 
subject of mathematical geography with the very few words 
to which we have already adverted, but he nowhere enters into 
questions of measurements and distances, contenting himself 
with describing as well as he can the general form and position 
of countries, their boundaries and leading natural features, as 
well as their physical character and climate; adding more¬ 
over, in regard to all those nations that were likely to be little 
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known to his readers, a brief account of their manners and 
customs and other national peculiarities. It is these notices, 
concise and summary as they necessarily are, that constitute 
the chief interest of his little work. They must not however 
be received as representing in all cases the condition of the 
different nations described, as they existed in the days of 
Mela. There can be no doubt on the contrary that they are 
taken, in most, if not in all, instances from earlier writers, and 
though he gives us no hint of his authorities, we cannot fail 
to recognize that many of them are derived directly from 
Herodotus, and therefore represent in reality the state of 
things that existed nearly five centuries before the time at 
which our author wrote. This is especially the case with the 
long description of the manners of the Scythian tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the regions north of the Euxine; almost the whole of 
which is taken without alteration from the ancient historian. 8 
In some respects indeed Mela is actually in airear of Hero¬ 
dotus ; as he not only relates without question the fables of 
the Arimaspians and the griffins, the Indian ants, and the 
winged serpents on the borders of Arabia and Egypt, but 
accepts as an undoubted fact the existence of the Rhipman 
mountains, and the Hyperboreans beyond them, on the shores 
of the Northern Ocean. 9 He tells us also that the Tanai's, 
which was described by Herodotus as rising in a lake, had its 
sources in the Rhipaean mountains, and flowed down from 
them with so rapid a stream that it was never frozen even in 
the hardest winter, when the Mreotis and Bosphorus were a 
mass of ice ; l a strange fiction, which is not found in any other 
geographical writer. 

§ 4. Mela indeed cannot claim the merit of having exercised 
much critical judgement. He has repeated without scruple all 
the usual fables concerning the Amazons, the Hyperboreans, 
the Blemmyes in Africa without heads, and the goatfooted 
iEgipanes; while with regard to the Nile, after stating the 


• iL 1, §§ 1-7, 8-15. 


» ii. 1; iii. 5, §§ 36, 37. 


1 i.!9,§ 115. 
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various theories that had been proposed to account for its 
periodical inundations, he seems disposed to acquiesce in the 
strange suggestion that it had its origin in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, or land of the Antichthones, and flowed from thence 
in a hidden channel under the sea, till it emerged again in 
Ethiopia! Its being flooded in summer would thus be ac¬ 
counted for, as that was the winter season in the part of the 
world where it took its rise. 2 Yet in a later passage of his 
work 3 he inclines to the opinion of those who supposed the 
Nile to have its source near Mauretania, among the Western 
Ethiopians. 

It is more strange that, notwithstanding the progress of the 
Roman aims in Germany and the neighbouring countries, his 
ideas concerning the Danube were almost as confused and 
erroneous as those of the earlier Greek geographers. While 
lie correctly states that it had its sources in Germany, and 
was called Danubius in the upper part of its course, and Ister 
where it became known to the Greeks, he gives no particulars 
as to the former, nor does he name any of its great tributaries, 
contenting himself with saying that it flowed for an immense 
distance, and traversed great nations. 4 In another place he 
tells us distinctly that the Ister (which he takes care again to 
identify with the Danube) flows through Istria into the Adriatic 
Sea; 5 and even adds that its stream, like that of the Padus 
from the other side, poured itself with such impetuosity into 
the sea that each river retained its course unbroken, until their 
waters met, and were checked by their mutual action.* 

§ 5. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the brief notices 
that he has given of the various countries which he describes; 
it will suffice to point out the few instances in which his little 

* L 9, § 54. la ted among others by Cornelius Nepos, 

* iii. 9, §§ 96, 97. from whom perhap Mela derived it; 

4 “ Per immania magnarura gentium though, oa Pliny justly points out, ho 

diu Danubius eat.” ii. 2, § 8. ought to have baa better information, 

* ii. 3, § 57. aa coming from the banks of tho Padua 

* ii. 4, $ 63. Thia absurd tale, (plerique dixere falso, et Nepos etiam 
strange aa it may seem, appear* to have Pad! tnloola. Plin. U. N. iii 18, § 127). 
been generally believed, and was ro- 
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work may be considered as really showing any advance in 
geographical knowledge, or adding any facts of interest to 
what may be derived from earlier writers. The position of his 
birthplace naturally made him well acquainted with the Straits 
which derived their name from the Columns of Hercules, con¬ 
cerning which—often as they had been visited and described 
—there was great discrepancy among Greek writers. 7 Ho 
correctly points out that the real Columns (i. e. those to which 
the name had been originally given) were the two lofty moun¬ 
tains, Calpe and Abyla, the one on the European, the other on 
the African coast, which rise like pillars on each side of the 
Strait; both of them projecting considerably into the sea, but 
the former much the most, so as to be almost isolated. 8 The 
narrow sea however, or the Straits in the wider acceptation of 
the term, extended as far as the promontory of Juno (Cape 
Trafalgar) on the European side, and that of Ampelusia,—the 
same that was called by Strabo Cotes, the modern Cape Spartel 
—on the African. 9 

With the geography of Western Europe he appears to have 
been in general better acquainted than any of his Greek pre¬ 
decessors, and his notions concerning Spain and Gaul in par¬ 
ticular show a considerable improvement in his conception of 
their figure and position, as compared even to those of Strabo. 
Thus he was well aware that the western coast of Gaul, after 
preserving at first a nearly straight course northwards as far 
as the mouth of the Garonne, afterwards began to trend to the 
west, and project so far in that direction as to be opposite to 
the northern or Cantabrian shores of Spain, leaving between 
them an extensive bay (the Bay of Biscay), for which he has 
however no name. 1 This important feature in the geography 

T See thei different statements givou wide, is almost precisely correct; tho 
by Strabo, iii. 5, § 5, p. 170. width between Tan fa and Alcazar 

* In regard to Calpo (the rock of Poiut being (according to Admiral 
Gibraltar) he notice* particularly the Smith) 9} G. miles, whilo between 
extensive caves by which it is almost Gibraltar and Ceuta it is 12 miles 
perforated. (Smyth’s Mediterranean, p. 159). 

His statement that the Strait in * ii. 6, $ 96. 

its narrowest part was only 10 miles 1 iii. 2, § 23. 
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of Western Europe had been, as we have seen, entirely mis¬ 
conceived by the Greek geographers; Eratosthenes having 
given an undue extension to the Gaulish or Armorican pro¬ 
montory, while he almost ignored the projection of the Spanish 
coast to the north-west; and Strabo on the other hand was 
either entirely ignorant of the Armorican promontory, or 
altogether underrated its importance. It was natural that the 
Roman occupation of both provinces should have led to clearer 
ideas on the subject. 

His description of the north-western angle of Spain (the 
modern Galicia) is unusually full and detailed, and shows an 
accurate and minute acquaintance with this remote comer of 
his native country which is rather surprising. It may be 
observed that he always terms the headland of Cape Finisterre, 
which was known to the Greeks as the promontory of Nerium, 
only the Celtic promontory, and that he distinctly designates 
the tribes nearest to it, the Nerii and Artabri, as well as those 
inhabiting the west coast, as far as the Douro, as Celtic tribes. 
The Astyres and Cantabri, who were undoubtedly of pure 
Iberian origin, he regards as distinct. 2 It is worthy of notice 
also that he had a clear conception of the true character of 
the Pyrenean chain and states that it extended at first direct 
from the Mediterranean across to the Ocean, and then turning 
inland into the interior of Spain, continued with an unbroken 
course till it reached the western shores of that country facing 
the Atlantic. 3 This view is perfectly correct, the mountains 
of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, Asturias and Galicia, being in reality 
only a prolongation of the chain of the Pyrenees, though that 
name is commonly applied only to the direct chain, which 
runs across from sea to sea, and forms the boundary between 
France and Spain. 

§ 6. In regard to Gaul, his expression that it was divided 


* iii. 1, §§ 10,13. 

3 ii. 5, § 85. It is remarkable that 
he here applies tho epithet of British 
(Britaunicus) to tho part of the Ocean 


north of Spnia; and in another passage 
(i. 2, § 15) describes Europe as bounded 
by tho Atlantic on tho west, and by 
the British Ocean on the north. 
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into two parts by the Lake Lemanuus and the mountains of 
the Cevennes, is not inappropriate, if we conceive a line drawn 
from one to the other; and this limit, which nearly coincides 
with that of the ancient Roman province, he takes, appro¬ 
priately enough, as separating the part of the country which 
faces the Mediterranean from that which fronts the Ocean. 
On these Atlantic shores he gives a full and characteristic 
description of the remarkable estuary formed by the Garonne 
near its mouth (the Gironde), which must have appeared the 
more peculiar to persons unaccustomed to tidal rivers; 4 and 
notices at considerable length a small island called Sena, 
opposite to the land of the Osismii, in the British Sea, which 
was the site of a celebrated oracle, consulted by Gaulish navi¬ 
gators, and served by nine virgin priestesses. 6 The peculiar 
sanctity of this locality is not mentioned by any other writer, 
but the fact that the name is still retained by the little islet 
of Sein, off the extreme western coast of Bretagne, bears 
testimony to the accuracy of Mela’s geographical information. 
He appears indeed to have taken some pains to inform himself 
on all questions connected with the religious creed and rites 
of the Gauls; and in another passage has given us an account 
of the Druids and their tenets, which is one of the most in¬ 
teresting notices we possess on this obscure subject. 5 

Of Britain, as we have seen, he announces that the world 
wus on the point of receiving for the first time full and authen¬ 
tic information; but in the mean time he contents himself 
with giving a few particulars concerning its natural produc¬ 
tions and the manners of its inhabitants, which generally accord 
with those given by Caesar and Strabo. With regard to its 
geographical position he tells us that it extended between the 
north and west (t. e. in a direction from N.E. to S.W.), and was 


4 iii. 2, § 21. 

• iii. 6. § 48. 

* iii. 2, § 19. It may be remarked 
also that be mentions the Cnssiterides 
in connection with Gaul, instead of 
Spain, to which they were generally 


roferred (“ in CMici* aliquot sunt, quaa 
quia plurnbo abundant uno omnes no¬ 
mine Cassiteridns appellant,'* lb. 6, § 
47). Of any connection with Britain he 
bad evidently no suspicion. 
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of a triangular form, like Sicily, having its main angle oppo¬ 
site to the mouths of the Bhine, and its two sides, receding 
from this, facing respectively Gaul and Germany; while the 
third side at the back (as he terms it) must have faced the 
Ocean to the north-west 7 Beyond this lay Ireland, the name 
of which he writes Juverna, and describes it as nearly equal in 
extent to Britain, but of the form of an oblong parallelogram; 
and tells us that its climate was ill adapted for the growth of 
corn, but its pastures were so luxuriant that the cattle were 
obliged to be watched, lest they should burst themselves with 
over-repletion. But the inhabitants he says were quite un¬ 
civilized, and devoid of all the virtues of other nations. 8 

Imperfect as is this account, it is clear that Mela had a 
better idea of the position of the British Islands than Strabo, 
and did not place Ireland so far to the north. He is also the 
first extant writer who mentions the Orcades, which he correctly 
describes as a group of thirty islands near together. They had 
been discovered, as we have seen, in the reign of Claudius, 
and Mela may have had authentic information concerning 
them. 9 Of Thule on the contrary he evidently knew nothing 
beyond what he learned from the Greek writers, and merely 
repeats the customary story of the short summer nights, and 
that at the summer solstice there was no night at all, the sun 
• being always visible. 

§ 7. His knowledge of Germany was evidently very im¬ 
perfect ; but his account of it is rendered still more so, from 
the form and arrangement of his work affording him hardly 
any opportunity of describing the interior of that great 
country. 1 But with regard to its northern shores he appears 


» iii. 6, §§ 49-52. 

• Ibid. § 53. 

• Ibid. § 54. He mentions also the 
Hsumodse, seven in number, which 
must probably be a perversion of the 
name of the Hffibndea, as they are 
called by Pliny (fl. N. iv. 1G, § 103), but 
he strangely transfers them to the side 
opposite to Germany (septem Hie mo- 
da) contra Gcrmaniam vectsc). 


1 By a strange oversight, or deviation 
from established usage, he extends its 
southern limit to the Alps, thus in¬ 
cluding all Vindelicia, Kbmtia, and 
Noricum, countries which were cer¬ 
tainly never regarded by the Romans 
in general as comprised in Germany. 
Even the names of these provinces are 
not mentioned by Mela. It is perhaps 
connected with this error that he do- 
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to have had somewhat more information than his predecessors, 
though still in so vague and imperfect a form, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to judge to what it actually amounted. Thus, after 
enumerating the well-known rivers which flowed into the 
German Ocean—the Ems, the Weser and the Elbe—he tells 
us that beyond the Elbe there is a very large bay, called 
Codanus, full of islands, large and small, of which the largest 
and most fertile was one called Codanovia. 2 This was in¬ 
habited by the Teutoni, who also, with the Cimbri, occupied 
the neighbouring mainland. 3 He seems also (though the 
passage is corrupt and very obscure) to have had some notion 
of the Cimbrian Chersonese, and the manner in which the sea 
formed narrow straits between the projecting continent and 
the neighbouring islands. 4 There can be no doubt that by the 
Codanus Sinus he meant the southern portion of the Baltic, 
which he of course regarded merely as a bay of the Northern 
Ocean; and we cannot hesitate to recognize in the large island 
of Codanovia the same which is mentioned by Pliny under the 
now familiar appellation of Scandinavia. 

The easternmost people of Germany, according to Mela, 
were the Hemiiones, whom ho places on the northern ocean. 
They were separated from the Sarmatians by the Vistula, 
which formed the boundary between Germany and Sarmatia. 4 
Of the countries east of that limit he had evidently no real 
knowledge. He gives indeed a full account of the manners 
and aspect of the Sarmatians, whom he describes as resembling 
the Parthians in their habits and mode of life: but does not 

scribes the Danube a* having its sources the Codanus Sinus, 

near those of the Rhono and the Rhine * iii. 3, §§ 31, 32 ; 6, § 54. 

(iL 2, § 79), #o that he apparently sup- 4 Ibid. § 31. 
posed them all three to rise in the * Ultimi Germania; Herraiones, § 32. 
Alps. As this is immediately followed by tlio 

* iii. §§ 31, 54. This is the read- mention of Sarmatia and the Vistula, 
ing of adl tho best MSS.; others have there appears no doubt that the metm- 
Codanonia. Some of the recent editors ing of Mela is that stated in tlio text, 
have altered it into Scundiuovia, in but tho words as they stand (“ Sarmatia 
order to approximate to tho form found intus quam ad mare latior, ab hit qux 
in Pliny, but there is no authority for sequunttir Vistula iuuuo diacrota ”) are 
this, and tho name Codanovia certainly unintelligible, or would convoy a wholly 
appears to bo couuoctod by Mela with different meaning. 
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attempt to define their geographical limits in any direction, 
and proceeds at once from thence to the Asiatic Scythians, 
the first of whom he tells us were the Hyperboreans dwelling 
beyond the Rhipsean mountains to the north. In their country 
the sun rose at the vernal equinox, and set at the autumnal, so 
that they had six months of day and six months of night. He 
adds the usual fables concerning their happy and virtuous life, 
their longevity, and the intercourse they had long maintained 
with Delos. 4 

§ 8. Passing from this region of fable he gives a pretty full 
account of the Caspian Sea and the nations that surround it, 
the names of which are correctly given, and are known from 
other sources. 7 But it is remarkable that while he adheres to 
the belief universally adopted in his day, of its communicating 
with the northern ocean, he distinctly states that it was joined 
to it only by a long and narrow strait like a river f an expres¬ 
sion that seems to point clearly to an increased knowledge of 
these regions, which would soon lead to the discovery that the 
supposed inlet from the north was in reality nothing but a 
river. It is strange that while the Oxus and Iaxartes on one 
side and the Tanais on the other, had been so long familiar 
both to Greeks and Romans, no notion of the gTeat river 
Volga had yet reached their ears.® 

Eastward of the Caspian ho himself tells us that there was 
again an unknown region: and that it had long been con¬ 
sidered uncertain whether there was sea, or continuous land 


• iii. §§ 36, 37. This account of tho 
Hyperboreans almost exactly agrees 
with that of Pliny (17. N. iv. 12, §§ 
89-91). Both were doubtless taken 
from the same Greek authors, and pro¬ 
bably derived, whether directly or indi¬ 
rectly, from HecattBUB of Abdera, who 
had written a special work upon the 
subject. 

1 On this occasion lie gives (§ 43) a 
long account of the Hyrcanian tiger*, 
which evidently still enjoyed a great 
reputation among the Romans. Thu 
Iudi&n tigers were probably still so 


rare as to be almost unknown. (See 
Chapter XX. Note C, p. 201.) 

• Mare Cuapium ut angusto, ita 
longo etiain freto pritnum terras quasi 
fluviug irrumpit.” iii. § 38. 

* The uamo of the Rha, under which 
the Volga is mentioned by Ptolemy, is 
indeed found in the ordinary editions 
of Pomponius Mein (iii. 5, § 39), but it 
is a mere conjecture, introduced into 
the text by Pintianus, for which there 
is no authority, and ha» been justly re¬ 
jected by tho recent editors, Tzscbucko 
and Perthcy. 
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extending without limit, but uninhabitable on account of the 
cold. But he appeals to the story told by Comelius Nepos of 
the Indians who had been driven by sea from their native 
shores to those of Germany, as decisive of the question; os 
indeed it would have been, had it had any foundation of 
truth. 1 

His account of the eastern extremity of Asia is peculiar: 
and though probably taken from earlier Greek writers con¬ 
tains some particulars not found in any other extant authority. 
He describes the coast of Asia as tending eastward from the 
Scythian Promontory—a name by which he apparently means 
to designate the north point of Scythia, east of the opening of 
the Caspian—to the shores that faced the east, where he places 
a mountain promontory, which he calls Tabis. 2 This is appa¬ 
rently the same that is called Tamarus by Eratosthenes, and 
was regarded by him as the eastern extremity of the great 
ridge of Mount. Taurus, which traverses Asia from thence in 
its whole extent. Mela, however, in another passage gives the 
name of Tamus to a headland, which he appears to have re¬ 
garded as distinct from Tabis, though the two were probably 
identical: and adds that off it lay the island of Chryse, or 
the Golden Island, while that of Argyro, the Silver Island, 
was opposite to the mouths of the Ganges. 3 Both these were 
probably mere fictions: 4 but it is remarkable that to the south 
of Tabis, between that headland and India, ho places the Seres, 


1 After referring to the opinions of 
tho ancient philosophers and Homer (!), 
he adds: - Cornelius Nepoa ut recentior, 
auctorifate sic ccrtior; tostem autem 
rei Quintum Motcllum Celorcm adjicit, 
eumquo ita rctulisse commemor&t: cum 
Gallin pro oonsule prmesset, Indog 

J uosdam a rege Boiorum(?) dono sibi 
atos; unde in eas terras devenissent 
requireudo cognosce, vi terapestatum ox 
Inaicis toquoribus abreptos, ernensosquo 
qua) intercrant, tandem in Germanise 
littora exisse.” iii. § 45. 

* Mela is the first, so far as wo know, 
to introduce into this part of Asia, be¬ 
tween the Scythians and tho Eastern 


Ocean, a nation of Anthropophagi, tho 
fear of whom contributed, together with 
the cold und tho numbor of wild beasts, 
to keep othor nations ut a distanco, and 
render tho whole tract a solitude (iii. 
§ 59): a statement repeated by Pliny 
and by all the subsequent compilers. 

* iii. §§ 68, 70. 

4 They here make their appearance 
for the first time; but wo shall find 
them continually reappearing iu the 
works of later goographers, both Greek 
and Romau, who endeavoured, with 
little success, to find a place for them, 
as these regions became butter known. 
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“ a nation full of justice, and well known for the silent com¬ 
merce that they carry on in their absence with goods left 
in the desert.” 6 It is singular that he makes no mention 
of the object of this commerce, as Pliny does in a parallel 
passage: but it is interesting to find that the Romans had 
by this time at least learnt, though in a vague way, that the 
Seres occupied a position in the far east of Asia.® 

§ 9. Of India itself his knowledge is remarkably vague and 
imperfect. Though the Romans, as we have seen, were at 
this period rapidly extending their commercial relations with 
that country, and in consequence acquiring increased know¬ 
ledge of its shores, Mela has not only given no sign of any 
such recent information, but his geographical statements are 
so confused and erroneous as to be in great part unintelligible; 
and it is clear from the summary manner in which he dismisses 
this part of his subject, that his views were very far from dis¬ 
tinct. He gives us indeed a brief summary of the current 
stories concerning the natural productions of the country—the 
gold-seeking ants, the trees distilling honey, the wool-growing 
woods, &c.—as well as the manners and customs of its in¬ 
habitants : all derived from the ordinary Greek authorities: 
but his general description of its geography is confined to a 
short account of the Ganges and Indus, and the somewhat 
obscurely worded indication that the promontory of Colis or 
Collis, between the two, was the angle where the coast turned 
from the eastern to the southern sea: and therefore formed 
the south-eastern angle of Asia. 7 The whole extent of the 
shores of India, he tells us, was a voyage of sixty days and 
nights. 8 In regard to Taprobane he seems disposed to adopt 

* iii. § 60. “ Seres interaunt, genua Seres and Scythians, were the moet 

plenum justitim, et eommercio quod j easterly nations known, and adds that 
rebus in solitudine relictis absens per- : the Seres were intermediate between 
ngit notisaimum.'* This is evidently the other two. (“ Primos horuinum ab 
the same tradition mentioned by Pliny oriente acoepimus Indos et Seraa et 
on the authority of the envoys from Scythaa. Seres media ferme Eo® par- 
Taprobane (vi. 22, § 8S). tis incolunt, Indi ultima,” i. 1, § 11.) 

• Mela had already stated at the 1 iii. §§ 68, 69. 

outset of his treatise that the Indians, * Ibid. § 61. 
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the paradoxical opinion of Hipparchus, that it was not merely 
a large island, but the beginning of another world. 9 

§ 10. Of the remainder of Asia, from India to the Red Sea, 
his account is very brief, and by no means clear: but he had 
a distinct idea of the conformation of the coast, as forming a 
great bay, from which the two deep inlets of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs penetrated far into the interior of the continent. 
But his few notices of the nations that adjoined their shores 
are so imperfect and confused that he applies to the Car- 
manians the accounts given by other writers of the barbarous 
tribes of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of Gedrosia, and places 
the Gedrosians between them and the Persians. 1 It is a curious 
effect of the peculiar arrangement of his work that no place is 
found for the description of Persia, Media, or the other 
nations of Upper Asia, or even for Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
though he takes occasion in treating of the Persian Gulf to 
give a brief account of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is re¬ 
markable that he describes the latter river as no longer reach¬ 
ing the sea by an independent channel of its own, but gradually 
dwindling away and losing itself. 2 It would appear therefore 
that at this time the great mass of its waters was already, as at 
the present day, poured into the Tigris, while the rest was 
absorbed in the sands, or lost in the marshes. 

§ 11. His account of Arabia, properly so called, is very 
concise, and shows no signs of acquaintance with any new 
sources of information, while that of the Arabian shores of 
the Red Sea—under which head he includes, in common with 
Strabo and other writers, the whole tract along its western 
shores, between the Sea and the Nile—is filled with fables 
concerning the Pygmies, the winged serpents and the pheenix. 
It is remarkable that we here again, as in the case of the 
Scythians, find him copying to a great extent from Herodotus, 
from whom he has also derived the fabulous account of the 
Ethiopians, their profusion of gold, their marvellous longevity, 


» ibid. § 70. 


' iiL 8, § 75. 


* Ibid. § 77. 
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and the Table of the Sun. 3 From the same source are taken 
the few particulars that he has given us with regard to the 
nations of the interior of Libya, the Garamantes, Atlantes, 
Augilte, &c.: though in regard to these there are some con¬ 
fusions and changes of name that would appear to indicate 
their being derived from some intermediate author, and not 
directly from Herodotus. 4 In any case it is a sufficient proof 
of the uncritical character of the work in question, that our 
author has taken his materials from so early an authority, 
without any indication of their character or origin. It may 
be said indeed with regard to the treatise of Mela in general, 
that, with the exception of the countries immediately border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean, it was rather calculated to supply 
to its readers a compendious collection of the stories current 
with regard to different countries and their inhabitants, than 
to furnish them with any correct geographical information. 

§ 12. Nowhere is this more apparent than in regard to the 
external coast of Africa, the description of which forms the 
concluding section of his work. Here indeed he had the ad¬ 
vantage of being better informed with respect to the voyage of 
Hanno, than either Strabo or Pliny, and certainly had either 
seen the original narrative, or some authentic abstract of it 
He correctly tells us that Hanno, after having circumnavi¬ 
gated a great part of Africa, setting out from the Western 
Straits, turned back, not from any difficulty of navigation, but 
from want of provisions. 5 On the other hand he accepts 
from Cornelius Nepos the erroneous statement that Eudoxus, 
setting out from the Arabian Gulf, had completed the voyage 
from thence to Gades; and rests upon this fact the conclusion 
that Africa was really surrounded by the Ocean. 6 He follows 
up these statements by a number of notices, more or less mar¬ 
vellous; some of them—such as that of the wild and hairy 

• iiL 9, §§ 85-88. See Chapter VIII. per occani ostium cxisset magnara ejus 
p. 271. " (Afric«) partem circumvectus, non bo 

4 i. 4, § 23. roari Bed oommeatu defecisse memoratu 

R iiL 9, § 90. •* Hanno Carthagini- retuleraL” 
ensis exploratum missus a suis, cum * Ibid. 
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women, the burning mountain called Theon Ochema, and the 
Promontory of the Western Horn — certainly taken from 
Hanno; but mixed up with tales of a purely fabulous cha¬ 
racter, of races of men without tongues, others without nostrils, 
others with logs too much bent to walk, and so on. It is not 
till he approaches the confines of Mauretania that he returns 
to anything like geographical accuracy; and here we find 
him, like Strabo, first mentioning the Pharusii and Nigritaj, 
then the Gmtulians, whose shores abounded with purple of the 
finest quality. 7 He notices the Fortunate Islands only in a 
general way,, without enumerating their names, or stating their 
number: and describes Mount Atlas in connection with this 
western coast, in a manner that clearly shows him to refer to 
the part of the mountain-chain that approaches the Atlantic, 
rather than to that more familiar to the Romans in the north 
of Mauretania. 8 


’ Factories for the collection and 
manufacture of this purple had, as we 
have segn, been established bj Juba; 
but no reference to his authority is 
found in Mela, nor are there any state¬ 
ments obviously derived from his work. 


• iii. 10, § 101. This i3 tho more re¬ 
markable as his native place was di¬ 
rectly opposite to the northern arm of 
the Atlas, where it abuts on tho Straits, 
and forms no conspicuous an object to 
all those that pass through them. 
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NOTE A, p. 339. 

BRITISH PEARLS. 

Tacitus says with reference to them “ Gignit et Oceanus marga- 
rita, sed suffusca et livontiaand adds that their inferiority was 
said by some to be owing to a want of skill in collecting them. 
(Agrxcola, c. 12.) Pliny alBO says: “ In Britannia parvos atque 
decolores nasci certnm eat” (Hist. Nat. ix. 85, § 116), and mentions 
that Julius Caesar had consecrated in the temple of Venus Genitrix 
at Romo a corslet adorned with British pearls. Suetonius even 
asserts that Ceesar was induced to invade Britain for the sake of its 
pearls (“ Britanniam petisse spe margaritarum, 1 ' Cess. c. 47), an idle 
story, which may however serve to show that great expectations 
were formed of them. It is well known that pearls of inferior 
quality are found at the present day in the rivera of Wales and 
Scotland: but they are the production of river mussels (the Unio 
margaritiferus of naturalists), not of the true pearl-bearing oystor. 
It was therefore an error, though a very natural one, to suppose 
that they were produced in the Ocean, like the Indian and Oriental 
pearls. Pomponius Mela, singularly enough, was better informed, 
and expressly states that the British pearls were produced in rivers. 
“ Fert (Britannia) . . . prtegrandia flumina, altemis motibus modo 
in pclagus modo retro fluentia, et queedam gemmas margaritasque 
generantia ” (iii. 6, § 51). 


NOTE B, p. 340. 

THE DUMNONII. 

It is in any case a remarkable circumstance that the Dumnonii, 
whom wo find in the time of Ptolemy occupying the whole of the 
south-wostem extremity of Britain, including both Devonshire and 
Cornwall (Ptol. Qeogr. ii. 3, § 30), and who must therefore have 
been one of the most powerful nations in the island, are never once 
mentioned in the history of the oonquest of the country by the 
Romans; nor is their name found in any writer before Ptolemy. 
Their name is also found in Solinus, 0 . 22, but in a passage of 
whioh both the reading and the sense are alike obscure: and the 
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word Dumnonii is in fact only a correction of tho editors, though 
a plausible ono. Tho conjecture of Mr. Beale Poste (Britannic 
Researches, p. 332), that they were left in nominal independence 
under a native king, who continued faithful to the Roman alliance, 
though wholly without authority, appears to me highly probable. 
In like manner we find them for a time leaving Sussex and some 
adjoining parts of England under a king named Cogidumnus or 
Cogidubnus (Tacit. Agric. 14). His name is found in an inscrip¬ 
tion discovered at Chichester, and given by Horsley (.Britannia 
Romana, p. 832), and by Hiibner (Inscr. Britann. p. 18), and the 
same thing was done in the first instance with tho Iceni. It was 
only the tribes who opposed the Romans in arms that find a place 
in history. It is worthy of notice also that no Roman inscriptions 
have been found either in Devonshire or Cornwall. (See Hiibner, 
p. IS.) 

It is still more remarkable that no allusion is found in any of 
the Roman writers of this period to the tin of Cornwall, as one of 
the productions of the island. In the passage already cited from 
the Agricola of Tacitus, where he is enumerating the valuable 
products of Britain, which made it worth the conquest (pretium 
victoriaa), while the insignificant pearls are mentioned, no notice is 
taken of the far more important article of tin, except as comprised 
in the vague and general expression 14 alia metalla.” 


NOTE C, p. 353. 

THE AGE OF MELA. 

All modern editors and writers on geography acquiesce in this 
conclusion. Some of the earlier editors supposed the expedition of 
Caligula to be meant, but that abortive attempt was of too brief 
duration to render it probable that it was the ono referred to. The 
earlier date adopted by some scholars, who supposed the expedition 
of Julius Cmsar to be the one roferred to, is excluded by many 
statements in the work of Mela, such as the name of Cmsarea given 
to Iol, which it first received from Juba; the division of Spain into 
three provinces, first introduced by Augustus, &c. But the very 
epithet applied to the conqueror of “prinoipum maximuB” would 
never have been employed by any writer before the Augustan age. 
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PLINY. 


Section 1 . —General Views. 


§ 1. Far more important than the abridgement of Pomponius 
Mela was the geographical treatise included in the compre¬ 
hensive work of the elder Pliny, to which he gave the name 
of Natural History, <?r as it would bo more correctly translated, 
a History of Nature. In thiB great work,—for, with all its 
defects, it fully deserves that epithet—he attempted to give a 
general view of all that was known in his day of the physical 
constitution of the universe, and of this world in particular, as 
well as of all its productions, whether animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. Hence he himself speaks of it as including all those 
subjects, which were comprised by the Greeks under the name 
of eytevicXoTratSeui ; 1 in modern phraseology, it comprehended 
at once physical philosophy and natural history in all their 
branches. The portions which relate to the fine arts, painting 
and sculpture, which are at the present day among the most 
valuable parts of the work, though occupying the greater part 
of three books, are mere digressions, having very little con¬ 
nection with its general plan and purpose. 

In this instance we have, by a rare piece of good fortune, 
full information not only concerning the life of the author, 
and the exact date of the publication of his work, but we 
possess unusually full particulars concerning his mode of 


' Pr«fat. § 14. We havo here tbo 
first application of the term which is 
so familiar to us in modern times of an 
Encyclopedia. It is strange that the 
compilers of Greek Lexicons all reject 
the word as a barbarous compound, 


without adverting to its use by Pliny, 
who moreover distinctly employs it us 
one already familiar (“jam omnia attin- 
genda, quae Graeci rfji iyicvic\oirail*la$ 
vacant”). 
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study and the manner in which he amassed the materials for 
so vast an undertaking, which it is very important to bear in 
mind in estimating the value of the results transmitted to us. 

§ 2. Caius Plinius Secundus, commonly known as Pliny 
the Elder, to distinguish him from his nephew of the same 
name, was born in a.d. 23, either at Verona or Comum in the 
north of Italy—it is uncertain which,—-and filled various 
public offices, among others that of procurator in Spain, which 
he held during the last years of the reign of Nero. After the 
accession of Vespasian ho became the intimate friend of that 
emperor, as well as of his son Titus, to whom he dedicated his 
great work. Among other employments he was appointed by 
Vespasian to the command of the Roman fleet at Misenura, 
and was stationed there in a.d. 79 when the great eruption of 
Vesuvius took place, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and in which he lost his life, under the circumstances 
related by his nephew in a well-known letter. 2 We learn from 
the same authority that besides the work to which he owes his 
fame, Pliny had already composed several other literary works, 
some of them of a voluminous character; the most important 
of which were, a History of the Wars in Germany, in twenty 
books, the loss of which is much to be regretted in a geo¬ 
graphical as well as historical point of view; and a History of 
his own Times, in continuation of the work of Aufidius Bassus, 
which extended to thirty-one books, and included apparently 
a portion at least of the reign of Vespasian. 3 Both these 
works appear to have enjoyed considerable reputation, and to 
have been frequently used by later writers, though they were 
in great measure eclipsed by those of Tacitus, who possessed 
those qualities of a truly great historian which were certainly 
wanting in Pliny. 


* Plia. EpifL vi. 16. For fuller par- I * Plin. EpisL lii. 5. The latter work 
ticnlnrs concerning the lifo of Pliny, in alluded to by himself in tho preface 
see the article Plikius in Dr. Smith’s to his Natural History (§§ 19, 20). It 
Did. of Biography : and tho iutro- appears that it was then completed, 
duetioa to Urlich’s Chrettomathia | but had not yot boon published. 
Fliniana, Berlin, 1857. 1 
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It was not therefore till a comparatively advanced period of 
life that he devoted himself in earnest to the composition of 
his Natural History; 4 but he had long before been occupied 
with preparing the materials for it. It must have been mainly 
with a view to this object that he had accumulated the mass 
of notes and extracts from his multifarious reading of which 
his nephew has given us so lively a picture, and to which he 
himself refers in the elaborate preface which he has prefixed 
to his work. He tells us himself that he had read about 
2000 volumes, out of which he had collected 20,000 facta 
worthy of notice; and boasts that almost all this had been 
accomplished at spare hours, especially at night. 4 He was in 
the habit of reading or having books read at his meals, in the 
bath, while travelling, or taking exercise,—in short, at every 
available moment; and always making notes or extracts from 
all he read. 4 Such a miscellaneous farrago of materials would 
obviously require a sound critical spirit to distinguish the 
valuable from the worthless, and a highly scientific turn of 
mind to co-ordinate this mass of facts into any clear and lucid 
arrangement. Unfortunately Pliny was almost wholly desti¬ 
tute either of the one quality or the other. He himself boasts 
with some reason that he has undertaken a task, which as a 
whole had not been attempted by any previous writer, either 
Greek or Roman ; 7 and he has been justly praised by Humboldt 
for the grandeur of the conception that he had formed, in this 
first essay towards a physical description of the Universe. 8 
But the same author admits how very far the execution of his 
work fell short of the original idea, not only from defective 
arrangement and want of method,—“ the elements of a general 
knowledge of nature lying scattered almost without order in 


* His work was completed and pub¬ 
lished in a.d. 77, only two years before 
his death, as we learn from the preface, 
§ 3, in which ho dedicates it to Titus, 
in his sixth consulship. How long 
before it was actunlly commenced we 
have no means of judging. 


‘ Prmfatio, § 17. 

• Plin. J. Epist. iii. 5. 

’ Fra/. § 14. “ Nemo apud nos, qui 
idem tcntaTerit, nemo apud GriecoB qui 
unus omnia ea tractavcrit.” 

1 Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 195, 
Engl, transl. 
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his great work”—but from the want also of that scientific 
insight into his subject without which it was impossible to 
weave his accumulated mass of materials into an organized or 
harmonious whole. 9 His voluminous treatise remains in con¬ 
sequence a vast compilation, bearing testimony to the un¬ 
wearied diligence of its author in the collection of his facts, 
but showing at the same time an almost total want of critical 
judgement or philosophical arrangement. 1 

§ 3. Tko great naturalist Cuvier has pronounced a strong 
censure upon that part of Pliny’s work which relates to what 
is now commonly known as natural history; and has shown 
how far inferior he was in this department to his great prede¬ 
cessor Aristotle. 3 The same remark may be applied with even 
greater force to the geographical portions, which are perhaps 
on the whole the most defective parts of the whole work. 
When we compare them with the writings of Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, we are struck with the almost total absence of any 
scientific comprehension of his subject, or of those general 
views which, however imperfectly developed, were certainly 
present to the minds of the Greek geographers. Instead of 
any geographical outlines of the general structure and com¬ 
position of the continents, or of the several countries that 
compose them, we find for the most part mere dry catalogues 
of the names of cities, or tribes, rivers and mountains; some¬ 
times arranged with reference, more or less carefully observed, 
to the lines of coast; but generally, especially where the 
interior of a country is concerned, enumerated in alphabetical 
order, or jumbled together without any arrangement whatever. 

The use of maps, as we have seen, was already familiar in 


• Ibid. pp. 195-198. 

1 How much ho prided himself upon 
tho mere accumulation of facta, without 
reference to the scientific use made of 
them, or tho value of the authorities 
from which they were derived is shown, 
not only by the tone of aelf-oomplncency 
with which he dwells in his Preface 
on wliut he liud accomplished in this 


respect, but by the statement nppendod 
to the summary of each book of the 
number of such facts, or rather state¬ 
ments (res et histori® et obeervationea) 
which It contained. 

* Cuvier in theJBiographie TMotntMe. 
art. Pun. See also the remarks of 
Humboldt, l e. p. 197. 
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the days of Pliny, and he had the advantage among others 
of consulting that prepared by Agrippa on a large scale, to 
which we have already adverted.® It is obvious from internal 
evidence that his enumeration of towns, headlands, bays and 
other natural features of the coasts, was taken in many cases 
from such authorities, and in these instances he often supplies 
us with a paraplus of considerable value from the number of 
names and details which it furnishes; but where this guide is 
wanting, we have generally no geographical indication what¬ 
ever to point out the site of the places enumerated. In no 
instance does he attempt to determine their position by refer¬ 
ence to latitude and longitude, in the manner pointed out by 
Hipparchus, and subsequently developed by Ptolemy. Nor 
do we find him, except in a very few cases, making any use of 
the great lines of Roman highway, which being in his time 
already extended to almost all parts of the Empire, might 
have afforded to a geographer much assistance in explaining 
the position of the towns and cities through which they 
passed. 4 

Another grave defect is the want of chronological dis¬ 
crimination in the use of his authorities. He makes use of the 
earlier Greek writers, such as Eratosthenes or the historians of 
Alexander, as if they stood on the same footing with recent or 
contemporary authors; and frequently mixes the two sets of 
authorities together, without any attempt to distinguish them. 
This is especially the case with regard to Asia, his account 
of which is much like what would be produced by a modem 
writer, tvho attempted to blend together the geography of 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta with the results of the most recent 

* Seo Chapter XX. p. 177. respect had (as we have seen) been 

4 There cannot be a stronger proof fully recogpised by Polybius and Strabo 
of this thun his omission of all no- (see Chapter XVII. p. 27). It is even 
tice of the Egnati&u Way, which, be- more singular that where he gives the 
sides its own importance as the great actual distance from Dyrrhachium to 
hi g h-road between Europe and Asia, Byzantium (iv. § 46), which could only 
was an invaluable assistance to tho have been measured along this road, he 
geographer, in regard to the confused greatly understates it, making it only 
and difficult geography of Macedonia 711 M. P-, while the real distance was 
and Thrace. Ita importance in this 754 miles (Ilin. Ant. p. 317). 
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English and Russian researches, without any reference to the 
different sources from which his statements proceeded. 

§ 4. The great value of Pliny’s work really lies in its im¬ 
portant contribution to the political or statistical geography of 
the countries that were in his time organized as provinces 
under the Roman Empire. We have already pointed out 5 
how much the extension of the imperial administration must 
have tended to this end; and the circumstance of Pliny having 
himself filled important public offices, both at Rome and in 
the provinces, must have secured him full access to official 
documents, as well as drawn his attention to their value and 
importance. It is unfortunate that, in availing himself of 
these resources, he confined himself to the mere nomenclature 
of geography, or to collecting scattered notices of individual 
facts for his natural history: he never appears to have sought 
to combine these into one organic whole, or to present such a 
picture of a country, including its natural features, charac¬ 
teristics and productions, as is essential to the politician or 
historian, not less than the geographer. This deficiency is 
apparent even with regard to those countries, with respect to 
which he had the best means of information, such as Spain and 
Gaul, of neither of which does he give us anything like a 
general picture, or characteristic description, such as those 
presented to us by Caesar and Strabo, any more than a clear 
geographical outline. 

Pliny himself indeed repeatedly apologizes for the hasty 
manner in which he runs over his descriptions of countries, on 
account of the necessity of brevity, and that he is hastening 
on to the more essential parts of his subject But these con¬ 
siderations do not prevent him from filling page after page 
with voluminous lists of obscure names, while he omits almost 
entirely to point out the leading geographical features of each 
country, or describe the natural characters that distinguish it. 
It is still more remarkable that he scarcely attempts to give 


* 800 Chapter XX. p. 176. 
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any account of the characteristics of the inhabitants of each 
region, of their manners and customs, or even of their physical 
peculiarities. Such notices, one would have thought, would 
have found their place with peculiar appropriateness in a geo¬ 
graphical treatise designed as an introduction to a general 
History of Nature. But so completely has Pliny left aside 
this important branch of his subject, that he is inferior in this 
respect not only to the great work of Strabo, but even to the 
summary compendium of Pomponius Mela. It is strange to 
find an author who aspires to give a complete natural history 
of the world ignoring altogether the natural history of Man, 
and the distinctive peculiarities, whether physical or acquired, 
of the different races that people the surface of the globe.® 

§ 5. But if he thus entirely misconceived the nature of the 
problem with which he had to deal, and the task that he had 
undertaken, in one branch of his subject at least he sought, 
though with little success, to contribute to the domain of posi¬ 
tive geographical knowledge, by the introduction of numerous 
measurements of distances. These statements are in all cases 
derived from previous authorities, frequently without naming 
them, and for the western parts of Europe, including Italy, are 
probably for the most part taken from Agrippa, whom he him¬ 
self in one passage extols as worthy of especial confidence. 7 
In many other cases they are obviously derived from peripli , 
or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean, Euxine, &c., 
such as were so common in ancient times, and so necessary 
for navigators when latitudes and longitudes were practically 
unknown. 8 For the eastern parts of the Mediterranean and 


* The seventh book indeed contains 
a largo assemblage of facts concerning 
the nature of man, his physical and 
mental qualities; but not even an 
ottempt at anything like an ethno¬ 
graphical review of the phyaicalpecu- 
Piaritios and characters of the different 
varieties of mankind. At the name 
time no portion of Pliny's work con¬ 
tains a greater accumulation of fables 
and absurd stories, many of them taken 
from Isigonus of Nicica, and other 


authors who belonged to the class of 
wapa5o(oypei$>oi or avowed collectors of 
marvellous tales. (See especially c. 2, 
§§ 9-32.) 

1 iii. 2, § 17. Sec Chapter XX. p. 177. 

• Among Roman writers, beside* 
Agrippa, ho frequently cites tho au¬ 
thority of Varro, by which name he 
probably means Varro Atocinus, not 
the elder and more celebrated writer 
of tho name. See Chapter XX. p. 171. 
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for Asia, he falls back for the most part upon Greek writers, 
especially Timosthenes, Artemidorus and Isidorus, while for 
the more remote provinces of Upper Asia he chiefly followed 
Eratosthenes.* 

It would be unjust to deny that the distances thus given by 
Pliny are frequently of considerable value, especially where 
they are measured along the coasts: while others are of interest 
in enabling us to understand and reconstruct the geographical 
systems of earlier writers. But the point that is most remark¬ 
able throughout, is the want of any attempt on the part of 
Pliny himself to reconcile, or even discuss, the discrepancies 
between them. Where he met with divergent statements, he 
simply contents himself with repeating them, without any 
attempt to determine between them, or to pronounce in favour 
of the one system or the other. Strabo indeed was frequently 
compelled to do the same thing; but, as we have seen, he 
often also exercised an independent judgement, and while 
he in general followed the authority of Eratosthenes, whose 
system he has set forth in a clear and intelligible manner, he 
at other times departed from his views, and set up a scheme of 
his own, frequently indeed less correct than that of his pre¬ 
decessor, but for which he gives his reasons, and works out his 
conclusions in an intelligible form. Both Strabo and Era¬ 
tosthenes had a clear idea of what scientific geography ought 
to be, however defective might be their materials, and their 
conclusions in consequence erroneous. Pliny on the contrary 
had no conception of scientific geography at all, and does not 
attempt to enter into any discussion on the subject. It was 
enough for him to take the materials that he found ready to 
his hand, without attempting to frame them into one con¬ 
sistent whole: and though he has in this manner occasionally 
preserved to us passages and statements of much scientific 
value, it has been without any indication that ho himself 
appreciated their importance, or sought to distinguish them 


9 See tL §§ 3, 36, 56, Ac. 
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from the mass of miscellaneous matter by which they are 
surrounded. 

§ 6. Nowhere are these defects more conspicuous than in 
the second book, 1 in which he gives a general view of all that 
was comprehended by the ancients under the name of Meteor¬ 
ology, a term which they applied in a much more general 
sense than it is employed at the present day, as including all 
that was known of the celestial bodies, the sun, moon, and five 
planets, as well as the phenomena of comets and falling stars, 
meteors, thunder and lightning, the seasons, winds, and tem¬ 
pests, as well as volcanoes and earthquakes. With regard to 
the general questions concerning the earth itself, its position, 
and relations to the other bodies of the universe, Pliny acqui¬ 
esces in the system that was generally received in his day, 
and had been clearly expounded by Posidonius: he describes 
briefly but correctly the courses of the planets, and explains 
the cause of the eclipses both of the sun and moon. But it is 
remarkable that while he bestows well-merited praise upon 
Hipparchus for the astronomical skill that had enabled him to 
predict eclipses and publish tables of them for six hundred 
years to come, 1 he censures him for his excessive, and “ almost 
impious ” daring, in attempting to catalogue the fixed stars, 
and determine the place of euch, so that future astronomers 
might note whether any changes really occurred in them. 3 He 
applies the same epithet to the attempt of Eratosthenes to 
determine the circumference of the earth, though he admits 


1 The first book contains only the 
table of content# of the thirty-six book# 
that follow, which was drawn up by 
Pliny himself with a view to facilitate 
reference to the different topics spe¬ 
cially treated of. It was designed in 
the lirst instance for the use of the 
emperor Titus, to whom the work was 
dedicated, but would serve, os Pliny 
remarks, for the convenience of others 
also (Prta/aL §§ 82, 83). He has 
added at the eua of the summary of 
each book, a list of the authors from 
whom it was compiled; a very inter- j 
esting and valuable addition, bat it | 


must not be supposed that he had con¬ 
sulted thorn all in the original. Ho 
certainly often takes his facts, even 
whero he cites his authorities, at second 
or third hand. 

* ii. 12, i 54. 

* ii. 2fi, § 95. “ Ideoquo an*us rem 
ettam deo improbam, adnutnerurc pos¬ 
ter ia stellas ac aid era ad nomen oxpun- 
gcre.” Such a censure seems tho more 
remarkable as coming from one whoso 
creed was a philosophical pantheism. 
See the fine passage with which he 
opoii8 the second book. 
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that his process of reasoning was so ingenious, that it was im¬ 
possible not to believe it. 4 It was indeed (he says) generally 
adopted, though Hipparchus had corrected it by the addition 
of about 26,000 stadia. 6 

This strange incapacity of appreciating the great scientific 
conclusions of the Greek astronomers who had preceded him 
was coupled with a ready and almost childish belief in such 
absurd notions as that of the germs of all creatures falling 
from the figures of them impressed on the outer circle of the 
heavens, and that these, when they fell into the sea, frequently 
became mingled together, and thus gave birth to monstrous 
and unnatural forms.® On the other hand he justly rejected the 
popular notion, which appears to have been current in his day, 
of the astrological influences of the stars upon the human race, 
or that every man had his star, associated with him from his 
birth, and that each falling star marked the decease of the 
human being to whom it belonged. 7 

§ 7. Imperfectly as Pliny evidently understood the mathe¬ 
matical conclusions of his predecessors, he at least clearly 
comprehended those which had the most immediate bearing 
upon geography,—the obliquity of the ecliptic, and its influ¬ 
ence upon the seasons, the variation in the length of day and 
night according to the latitude, the appearance of certain stars 
above the horizon from the same cause, and so on. And he 
correctly argues in favour of the globular figure of the earth, 
from the manner in which ships, lights, and high land dis¬ 
appear below the horizon. 8 The same thing is shown, ho adds, 


* ii. 108, § 247. He terms it m im- 
probum awrwm, verurn its subtili argu¬ 
mentation© oosnpxebensum, ut pudeat 
non credere.” 

His statement that it was generally 
adopted (qnem cunctis probsri video) is 
conUrmod by the manner in which it 
is referred to by Vitruvius (do Archi• 
loctura, i. 6, § 9) ns a conclusion uni¬ 
versally recognized. Tho different 
estimate formed by Posidonius would 
appear therefore to Itavo been cither 
overlooked or discredited. 


• Concerning tho difficulty ruisod by 
theso words, sco Chapter XVII. p. 3, 
note. 

• ii. 8, § 7. 

’ ii. 8, § 28. * Ncc cum sue qumque 
homine orta moriuntur, ncc uliquem 
extingui decidua significant.” This is 
tho first allusion I have found to tho 
beautiful superstition, of which such 
poetical use has been made in tbo well- 
known song of Berangcr, “ Les etoiles 
qui filent” 

• ii. 65, § 1G4. 
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by the fact that certain stars and constellations are visible in 
some countries and not in others. Thus the Great Bear is not 
visible in the land of the Troglodytes (Ethiopia) or the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Egypt, nor is the bright star called Canopus 
visible in Italy or the Euxine, while at Alexandria it rises the 
fourth part of a sign above the horizon, but at Rhodes it 
only just skirts it. 9 The Great Bear in like manner began 
to set at Rhodes, and still more at Alexandria, while at 3feroe 
it was only visible during a short period of the year. 

In another passage he correctly describes the gradual 
lengthening of the solstitial day, from Meroe where the 
longest day was only 12-J- hours, to fourteen hours at Alex¬ 
andria, fifteen in Italy, and seventeen in Britain, where, he 
adds, the lightness of the summer nights already promises 
that which is proved by reasoning, that the parts of the earth 
nearest the pole have six months continual day in summer, 
and in like manner six months continual night in winter. 1 
Here his reasoning is perfectly sound, but when he adds that 
Pytheas the Massilian writes that this is actually the case in 
Thule, an island six days’ voyage to the north of Britain, it is 
almost certain that he either misconceived or misrepresented 
his authority. 2 

It would be interesting to know whether this was also the 
case when he cites from Onesicritus and other writers state¬ 
ments concerning the astronomical appearances in India, 
which are almost as erroneous as that just quoted concerning 
Thule. The shadow falling to the south—a fact which can of 
course only occur within the tropics, and even there for a short 


* ii. 70, § 178. 

‘ Ibid. 75, § 180. 

* ii. 75, § 187; iv. 16. § 104. “ Quod 
fieri in insula Thule Pythons Massili- 
ensis scripait.” See Chapter XV. 
Note H, p. Cl 8. The still stranger 
assertion that, “according to some,’’ 
the same thing took place in the island 
of Mona, “about 200 miles from Ca- 
malodanum, a town of Britain,” is a 
striking instance of the utterly un¬ 


critical character of Pliny’s mind, 
which could think such absurdities 
worthy of insertion, without even a 
passing word of refutation. It seems 
not impossible that this misconception 
may have arisen from tbo passage of 
Cffisar (JJ. G. v. 13), where, after de¬ 
scribing Mona, he speaks of the astro¬ 
nomical phenomena reported to occur 
in other islands not far from Britain. 
See Chapter XIX. p. 128. 
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period only, until one approaches the equator, is stated to have 
been observed at Pattala during the stay of Alexander’s fleet; 
and the same statement is repeated concerning other places in 
the northern parts of India, known to the Greeks, all alike 
outside the tropics. Here it appears more probable that the 
erroneous or exaggerated accounts were really found by Pliny 
in his original authorities: 3 but there are unfortunately 
abundant proofs throughout his work how careless he was in 
the use of his materials, and how little pains he took to ascer¬ 
tain the true meaning of the authors whose works he had 
consulted, and whose authority he cites. A single passage 
will sufficiently exemplify this. 

§ 8. After stating in accordance with the view generally 
established in his time, that the earth was surrounded by a 
complete belt of water, so that the inhabited portion of it was 
bounded on all sides by the ocean, he adds, that this was no 
longer a matter of proof by argument, but had been established 
by direct investigation. 4 "Prom Gades to the Columns of 
Hercules ” (he tells us) “ around the shores of Spain and Gaul, 
the whole of the west is at the present day well known to 
navigators. The Northern Ocean was also navigated for the 
greater part under the auspices of Augustus, his fleet having 
coasted round Germany to the Cimbrian Promontory, and from 
thence looked out upon a boundless sea, which was reported 
to extend to the region of Scythia and the parts chilled by 
excess of moisture. For which reason ” (he observes) “ it is most 
improbable that the sea should be wanting where there is the 
greatest amount of moisture. 5 Beyond that again, the whole 
coast from the East, and from the Indian Sea, extending round 
in the same latitude to the Caspian, was navigated by the 
Macedonian fleets under the reign of Seleucus and Antiochus. 
In the neighbourhood of the Caspian also many shores of the 


* 8eo this point discussed in a note 
to the Tonga of Nearchus, Chapter 
XIII. Note E, p. 535. 

* “Ncc arguments hoc investigun- 


dum, sed jam oxperimentis cognitum 
ii. 66. § 166. 

* No further development is found 
in Pliny of this strange speculation. 
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ocean have been explored, and but little is wanting for the 
whole of the north on both sides to have been visited by navi¬ 
gators. But as if to leave no room for conjecture, the Palus 
Mteotis affords a strong argument [of the proximity of such a 
sea], whether it be, as many believe, an inlet of the ocean, or 
a back-water (restagnatio), separated from it by a narrow strip 
of land. Ou the other side, beginning from Gades on the west, 
a large part of the southern coast around Mauretania is at the 
present day frequented by navigators. The greater part of 
this southern sea and of the eastern coast was made known by 
the victories of Alexander, as far as the Arabian Gulf, in 
which, when Caius Cresar the son of Augustus held the com¬ 
mand, portions of wrecks are said to have been recognized as 
derived from ships of Spanish origin. And while the power of 
Carthage was at its height, Hanno made the passage round 
from Gades to the borders of Arabia, and left a written account 
of his voyage; as did also Himilco, who was sent out at the 
same time to explore the outer coasts of Europe. 6 Moreover 
Cornelius Nepos states that within his own time a certain 
Eudoxus, seeking to escape from king [Ptolemy] Lathyrus, set 
out from the Arabian Gulf and accomplished the passage to 
Gades, and long before him Crelius Antipater asserts that he 
had seen a merchant who had sailed from Spain to Ethiopia 
for the sake of trade.” He then repeats the story told by 
Cornelius Nepos of the Indians who had been driven by storms 
round the northern shores of Asia and Europe to the coast of 
Germany. 7 

It would be difficult to find a stronger instance of the pro¬ 
miscuous manner in which Pliny raked together his materials, 
or of the total want of critical judgement, or even common 
accuracy with which he made use of them. We have already 


' This is the first mention wo find of 
the voyage of Himilco, and the only 
notice of it that occurs in Pliny, though 
his name, as well as that of Hanno, is 
found in the list of his authorities for 
the book. The subject will be dis¬ 


cussed when we come to the work of 
Aviemw, to whom wo are indebted for 
what little knowledge we possess con¬ 
cerning it. 

1 ii. 67, §§ 1G7-170. See Clinptor 
XXIII. p. 364. 
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seen what was the real extent of the exploration of the northern 
coasts of Europe under Augustus; but on this point at least 
Pliny only reflected the popular impression of his time, con¬ 
firmed by the statement of Augustus himself. 8 With regard 
to the alleged voyage of the Macedonians from the Indian 
Ocean to the Caspian, we have also seen what was the real 
foundation of the story, and how carefully Strabo distinguishes 
the assertion of Patrocles that it was possible, from the popular 
idea that it had been actually accomplished. In like manner 
the statements concerning the voyages of Hanno and Eudoxus 
are altogether perverted and misinterpreted; while the story 
of the Indians told by Cornelius Nepos must be in great part, 
if not altogether, a fiction, and the supposed discovery of tho 
figure-heads of Spanish ships in tho Red Sea recalls the similar 
tale told by Eudoxus, of which it is probably only a repetition. 
The strange argument derived from the supposed proximity of 
the Palus Meeotis, is one of those curious instances of subtle 
arguments based upon no foundation at all, which are not un¬ 
commonly found in the later Greek writers. But it is singular 
that Pliny did not see how completely this hypothesis was at 
variance with the well-known fact that the Tanais flowed into 
the Palus Mmotis, and with his own statement that it had 
its sources in the Rhipcean Mountains, far to the north of 
that sea. 9 

§ 9. The notices collected by Pliny concerning earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and other physical phenomena, are not 
without value, some of his facts being otherwise unknown. 
But his philosophical remarks and conclusions are of the most 
futile character, and we find no trace of the sagacious observa¬ 
tion of Strabo, who pointed out the obvious signs of volcanic 
action in countries where no outbreaks of the kind had been 
recorded, and thus led the way to the acknowledgement of the 
important part borne by these forces in remodelling the surface 
of the globe. 


• See Chapter XX. p. 190. 


• iv. 12, § 78. 
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With regard to the height of mountains—an important branch 
of physical geography generally neglected by ancient writers 
—he quotes the statement of Dicoearchus, that Pelion, which 
was the highest mountain he had measured, did not exceed 
1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendicular altitude; but adds 
that some of the highest summits of the Alps rose with a con¬ 
tinuous slope for a distance of not less than fifty miles. 1 
Elsewhere ho speaks of the elevation of Mount Hremus as 
attaining to six Roman miles. 2 But probably he does not in 
either case mean to represent this as the perpendicular alti¬ 
tude. 3 It would be curious to know on what foundation a 
writer named Fabianus (whom he cites as his authority) had 
arrived at the conclusion that the greatest depth of the sea was 
fifteen stadia. 4 

§ 10. Pliny concludes his second book with a discussion of 
the various measurements that had been given of the length 
and breadth of the inhabited portion of the earth. Adopting, 
as we have seen, the general conclusion of the Greek geogra¬ 
phers, that this was surrounded on all sides by the ocean, so as 
to constitute in fact a great island, he adopted also their view, 
that its greatest length from east to west much exceeded its 
breadth from north to south. In repeating the estimates that 
had been formed of its dimensions, it is remarkable that he 


1 ii. 65, § 162. 

* iv. 11, §41. It if? more strange 
that ho should describe Saoce, tho 
central peak of Sanvothrace, which is 
really only 5240 feet high, aud far 
inferior to the neighbouring Atlios, as 
tm mile* in height Ibid. 12, § 73. 

* This appeal* to me certainly to be 
the natural construction of the first 
passage, whore he nays : “ Mihi incerta 
xmm vidotnr conjectatio, huud ignore 
quondam Alpiom vertices lougo tmetu 
nec breviora quinquaginta millium 
nassuum adsurgero.” But the words 
have been frequently understood kb 
implying that this was their actual 
heiglit, or perpendicular elevation; an 
absurdity that we have no right to 


force upon our author, when his words 
will fairly admit of another meaning. 

4 “Altissimum mare xv studiorum 
Fabianus tradit.” il. 102, § 223. This 
Fabiauus is doubtless the same author 
whom ho quotes in one of his latest 
books under the name of Papiriuu 
Fabianus, and terms 44 natur® rerum 
peritissimus " (xxxvi. 15, § 125). Ho 
was a friend of the elder Seneca, and 
published raanv works of a philo¬ 
sophical, os well as others of a rhe¬ 
torical character. Posidonius, as we 
have seen, estimated the greatest depth 
of the Mediterranean at 1000 fathoms, 
equal to ten stadia. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 98.) 
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altogether omits those given by Eratosthenes, which are so 
fully discussed by Strabo, and contents himself with giving 
the statements of Artemidorus, and comparing with them 
those of Isidorus. 6 The former have been already fully dis¬ 
cussed. 6 The value of Isidorus as au authority we have no 
means of estimating: and Pliny merely gives his general 
results, without any details of the calculation on which they 
were founded. It appears that he estimated the total length 
of the world from India to Gades at 9818 Roman miles, 
(78,544 stadia), while Artemidorus made it only 8568 miles, or 
68,545 stadia: while in regard to its breadth, he made an 
addition of not less than 1250 miles to the north, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the parallel of Thulb, a proceeding 
that is justly censured by Pliny as a mere conjecture, 7 but ho 
adds that the extent of the territory occupied by the Sarma- 
tians towards the north was undoubtedly very great 8 

He concludes with referring to the measurement of the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth, by Eratosthenes; but cannot refrain 
from adding a foolish story, which he himself discredits, of a 
certain Dionysodorus, a mathematician of Melos, in whose tomb 
was found a letter stating that after his death he had pene¬ 
trated to the centre of the earth, and that the distance was 
42,000 stadia. (!) 9 As this would be the radius corresponding 
(in round numbers) to a circumference of 252,000 stadia—it is 
evident that the fiction was invented in order to support the 
received calculation of this measurement. It seems not im- 


» ThU Isidore* is probably identical 
with tho author of the little work (2ro5- 
fio\ noAfrKoQ still extant under tho name 
of Isidores of Chamx, but the state¬ 
ments in question must bare been 
taken from another work. See Chapter 
XX. p. 164. 

• Soo Chapter XVIII. p. 64. 

T “ Qu® conjecture divinatiouis eat" 
ii. 108, § 246. It is evident that Isidorus 
followed the samo general viow as Era- 
tosthonea, in thus carrying tho conti¬ 
nent of Europe far to the north, to cor¬ 
respond with tho assumed latitude of 


Thnle. But his addition is so large ns 
to be unintelligible, if tho figures given 
by Pliny are correct. 

' He seems oven to think that it 
might not bo less extensive than tho 
estimate given by Isidores—“ Ego non 
minors quam proximo dicto spntio, Sar- 
matarum fines nosci intelligo.” 1. o. In 
adopting this view be must have en¬ 
tirely forgotten his own argument for 
the proximity of tho Palus Mwotis to 
the Northern Ooean. 

• it 109, § 248. 
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probable that the statement as to the distance had really been 
made by Dionysodorus, and the story afterwards perverted 
into the strange form in which it is repeated by Pliny. 


Section 2. —Descriptive Geography. 

§ 1. Pliny next proceeds to the detailed description of the 
different countries of the world. Here he follows an order 
different from that of Mela, but scarcely less inconvenient. 
Beginning from the Strait of Gades (as he calls that of Gib¬ 
raltar) he follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean, 
describing the parts of Spain and Gaul adjoining that sea; 
then the western portions of Italy, down to the Bruttian Pro¬ 
montory and Locri; after which he gives a brief account of all 
the islands in this western portion of the Mediterranean, 
including Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily: then he returns along 
the coast of the Adriatic, describing the eastern portions of 
Italy, with Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia, and in connection with 
these the Alpine nations, including the Rlieetians and Vinde- 
licians. Thence he descends along the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic through Libumia and Dalmatia, both of which he 
includes in Illyricum, to the Acroceraunian Promontory, which 
he considers as the limit of the second section of southern 
Europe r 1 he then adds a brief account of the provinces of the 
interior, Noricum, Pannonia, and Moesia, and notices a few of 
the islands on the Illyrian coast The fourth book begins with 
a long and detailed, but extremely unsatisfactory, description 


1 Here he is certainly following a 
kind of geographical arrangement; for 
he begins with telliug us that the sea 
indents Europe with many recesses, 
but especially with four principal gulfs 
(sinus), iii. 1, § 5. The first of these 
he conceives as extending from the 
promontory of Calpe in Spain to that 
of Locri (Leucopetra) in Italy; the 
acoond, from the same promontory to 
that of Acroceraunia; and the third, 


from thence to the Hellespont ** Ter- 
tiua Europe® sinus Acrocerauniis in- 
cipit roontibus, flnitur Helleaponto.” 
In what Benae the term “sinus” 
can possibly bo applied to this portion 
of the Mediterranean it is difficult to 
conceive. Had he taken either of 
the southern promontories of the Pe- 
loponnese it would have furnished 
something like a natural limit 
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of Greece, followed by Macedonia and Thrace to the Helles¬ 
pont : then follows a very long and minute enumeration of the 
Greek islands; after which he returns to Thrace, describing 
the coasts of the Euxine and the adjoining nations, the Getee 
and Scythians, as far as the Palus Mceotis and the Tanais, in 
connection with which he repeats the fable of the Rhipoean 
Mountains and the Hyperboreans. Thence ho crosses these 
mountains 2 —which he evidently pictured to himself as a range 
running parallel with the ocean, and bounding the European 
Scythians to the north—to the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
and follows these westward back to Gades. His notices of the 
coasts and islands of the Northern Ocean are, as might be 
expected, very few and scanty, and even those of Germany 
singularly meagre. The same is the case also with Britain and 
Ireland, which he next mentions, while he is of course able to 
give a copious list of the towns and tribes of the external pro¬ 
vinces of Gaul and Spain, as he returns along their coasts to 
Gades and the Straits from whence he set out. 

§ 2. There was doubtless no province of the Roman Empire 
with which Pliny was more familiar, or concerning which he 
had better means of information, than Spain, in which he had 
himself filled the office of Procurator, or civil governor. 3 But 
for that very reason we are the more struck with the extremely 
imperfect character of the description he has left us, considered 
in a geographical point of view. In fact, he can hardly be said 
to have given us any geographical account of it at all; a 
deficiency the more striking as the strange manner in which 
he has, by the arrangement already explained, divided it into 
two portions, rendered it particularly necessary to give a good 


* This is his own expression: “ Exe- 
undutn deinde eat, ut extern Europre 
dicantur, tranigremuque Rip}ixot mon¬ 
ks littoa Oceani septerotrionalis . . . 
legendum.” iy. 18, § 94. It is evident, 
therefore, that these visionary moun¬ 
tains had as definite a place in Pliny's 
conception of the geography of Europo 
as tire Alps or the Balkan. 


* See above, p. 372. Tho exact date 
and duration of his government is un¬ 
certain. But ho appears not to have 
returned to Homo till tho roign of Ves¬ 
pasian, about A.i). 78. 

No allusion is found in his work to 
his having any special sources of in¬ 
formation on this account 
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general outline of the whole. But such an outline is wholly 
wanting. The whole country had in the time of Pliny been 
completely brought under the Roman system of administration, 
and had been divided for administrative and judicial purposes 
into districts (conventus juridici), each of which had its chief 
town or capital, to which all the surrounding towns and native 
tribes were subject. This division has been made by Pliny (in 
this as in many other cases) the basis of his description, and 
such a choice was well adapted for a mere statistical enumera¬ 
tion of the names of places, which is in fact for the most part 
all that he has given us, accompanied with a notice of the 
municipal condition of those which possessed any peculiar 
privileges, as colonies, municipalities of Roman citizens, &c. 
All this affords excellent material for the political statistics of 
the Roman Empire, and the great number of names that he 
enumerates is of use to the topographer in modern times, who 
is often enabled to identify them without any geographical 
indications from their being still preserved in very little altered 
form. 4 Nor does he omit to mention briefly, with regard to all 
the great rivers of the peninsula —the Iberus, Durius, Tagus, 
Bfetis, &c.—both where they take their rise and the nations or 
cities by which they flow. But no attempt is made to com¬ 
bine these separate notices, or to show the connection and 
boundaries of the river-systems of Spain; while of its moun¬ 
tain chains, with the exception of the Pyrenees, he has given 
us no particulars at all. Imperfect as were the notions pos¬ 
sessed by Strabo of the physical geography of the Iberian 
peninsula, they were decidedly superior to those which are 
furnished us by Pliny, though the latter had far ampler mate¬ 
rials for the topographical and detailed description of the 


* The copious lists given by Pliny of 
tho cities aud 11 populi" of Spain aro 
examined and compared with those 
furnished by other authors, by M. 
Heisa (Description Gcntfrale dee Mon- 
naics Antiques do I'Eepagnc, 4 to Paris, 
1870), whose work, in conjunction with 
that of M. Hflbncr, published in 1869, 


forming tho second volumo of tho now 
Corpus Inscripiionum Latinarxm, and 
containing the inscripti. ns fonnd in 
Spain, has for the first time placed the 
comparative geography of the Iberian 
peninsula on a securely established 
footing. 
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country. Even these he has presented to us in so crude a form, 
and so ill-arranged, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to represent on a map this mass of incoherent and often con¬ 
tradictory details. 

One of the few points in which he shows a knowledge of 
the peninsula in advance of that of Strabo, is in regard to the 
Pyrenees, which he rightly conceived as having their direction 
from east to north-west, 6 instead of from south to north, and 
thus rendering the northern side of the peninsula shorter than 
the southern or that facing the Mediterranean. He is also the 
first author who attaches due importance to the projection 
formed on the west coast by the great headland north of 
Lisbon, now known as Cabo da Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon; 
though he has fallen into a strange confusion by supposing 
this to havo been the headland called by Greek writers 
Artabrum. 6 At the same time he exaggerates the case where 
he makes it the limit between the two sides of the peninsula, 
and reduces the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent), which 
had occupied so prominent a place with all the earlier 
geographers, to a merely secondary position. 

§ 3. With Gaul his acquaintance is far less complete; with 
the exception of the province of Gallia Narbonensis facing the 


• “Ipeo Pyienoi juga ab oxortu 
lequinoctiali fuse in occaaura brumalom, 
broviores latere septentrionali quatn 
meridiano Htspanios fnciunt.” iv. 20, 
§ 110 . 

* Mela first mentions this promon¬ 
tory under the name of Magnum (iii. 1, 
§ 7). Piiny says of it: “exourrit de- 
inde in altum vasto cornu promon- 
torium, quod aliqui Artabrum appclla- 
vere, alii Magnum, multi OliBipononso, 
ab oppido, terras, maria, ccolum dis¬ 
criminant) ” (iv. 21, § 118). No doubt 
can exist as to the promontory of which 
he means to speak, from the last name 
applied to it, os well as from his placing 
it south of the Durius (Douro). But 
it seems almost certain that he has 
erroneously applied to it what Artemi- 
doriiB said of tho Artabrnn Promontory 


(Cape Finistorrc, the Norium of 8trnbo, 
to which Pliny in common with Mela 
gives the name of Colticum). Tho 
words which follow: “ Illo flnitur 
Hisp&niaj lotus ot ucircuitu ejus inripit 
frons: septentrio hino occanusquo Gal- 
licus, occasua illino et occnnus Atlan- 
ticuB," are certainly applicable only to 
Capo Finiflterre. Thero is evidently 
some great oonfmion in the matter, but 
in tlie absence of the earlier autho¬ 
rities it is impossible to aav with cer¬ 
tainty how muck is tho fault of Pliny 
and what may bo due to tho Greek 
writers. At the same time, with his 
improved means of information, he 
ought in any case to havo rcetifled 
their errors and cleared up tho question, 
which ho bos not done- 
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Mediterranean, which is on the whole well described, though 
as usual wanting in clearness of arrangement. But here both 
the names of the principal tribes, and of the large towns that 
had grown up under the long continued Roman rule, were so 
well known, that it was of little consequence in what order 
they were mentioned. Yet we miss even here the description 
of the peculiar characters of the coast and the vast marshes 
and lagunes formed by the Rhone and other rivers, which 
constitute so remarkable a physical feature of this portion 
of Gaul. Of the province generally he tells us that in its 
productions and culture, as well as the civilization and wealth 
of its inhabitants, it was become rather a part of Italy than a 
province. 7 

Of the remainder of Gaul, or the provinces verging on the 
Ocean, he disposes in a very summary manner. After briefly 
indicating the division into three provinces, or rather into 
three nations—the Belgae, Celt®, and Aquitani—in which he 
follows the divisions marked out by Caesar rather than those 
of the Roman provinces of his day, though he appears to 
regard them as identical—he proceeds simply to enumerate 
the “populi,” tribes or districts, included in each division. 
Of these he furnishes us with a very complete list, including 
all those mentioned by Ctcsar, and a considerable number 
more, the names of which he probably derived from Agrippa, 
whose personal administration of Gaul must have given him a 
thorough acquaintance with the country. But beyond this 
bare list of names Pliny gives us no information at all. He 
hardly mentions even any of the towns, some of which had 
certainly in his time attained to considerable importance; and 
none of the rivers, except those which in his day, like tho 


» “Agrorum cultu, virorum mo- 
rumque dignatione, amplitudino opum, 
nulli provinciarum postferenda, brovl- 
terque Italia veriua quam provincia” 
(iii. 4, § 81). He describee this pro¬ 
vince as bounded on the north, and 
separated from tho other provinocs of 


Gaol by the Mona Cebenna and the 
Jura. It would thus include tho Hel¬ 
vetians ; though Pliny himself enume¬ 
rates that people in Gallia Belgica (iv. 
17, § 1061, to which thoy were certainly 
annexed for administrative purposes. 
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Sequana and Garumna, formed the boundaries of the pro¬ 
vinces, with the single exception of the Loire (Ligeris), which 
he terms “ flmnen durum,” * but without giving us any par¬ 
ticulars as to its origin or course. 9 Almost the only point of a 
strictly geographical character which he condescends to notice 
is the projection of the peninsula of Bretagne, occupied by the 
Osismii, which he describes os running out into the Ocean, so 
that its circuit was not less than 625 Homan miles, though the 
breadth of the neck or isthmus joining it to the mainland was 
only 125 miles. But even here the manner in which this 
statement is introduced is such as would bo unintelligible, 
were we not able to compare it with other authorities, and 
acquainted with the real facts of the case. 1 It is strange also 
that he appears to apply the name of Armorica, which us we 
have seen was in use in Caesar’s time as a general appellation 
for the nations of Bretagne, to the Aquitanians of the south¬ 
west. 2 

§ 4. Pliny’s account of Italy is unquestionably in some 
respects one of the most valuable parts of his work, at the 
same time that it affords a characteristic example of its 
principal defects. He appears indeed at first to rise to the 
dignity of his subject, and breaks out into an enthusiastic 
panegyric upon the natural advantages of tho country, which 
recalls tho well-known passage in the Georgies of Virgil. 3 
He apologizes at the some time for the imperfect manner in 
which he is compelled to treat so attractive a theme, and to 
run over in a cursory way what would be a subject for volumes. 
But having said this, he lapses at once into a mere enumeration 
of names, resembling that which he has given us for Gaul and 


• iv. 18, § 107. 

* He however mentions the Araris, 
Jsara and Druentm, as tributaries of 
tho Rhone: which he describes in con¬ 
nection with tho Romau province, iii. 
4, § 33. 

1 iv. 18, § 107. Ho tcrmB it “ penin- 
sulara spectatiorem excurrentem in 
Oceanum a fine Osismiorum.” 


* “ Indo ad Pyrcnooi montisoxcunsum 
Aquitnnica, Aremorica auto dicta” (iv. 
17, § 105). It can scarcoly be doubted 
that ho horo menus tho siuuo name 
with the Arraoricn»8 of Citsar, and 
that ho has erroneously transferred the 
name to a different part of Gaul. 

* PJia. H. N. iii. 5, §§ 39-42. Com¬ 
pare Virgil, Georg, if. 136-176. 
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Spain. Here again, as might be expected, he had excellent 
materials, his description of Italy being based (as he himself 
tells us) upon the official record of Augustus, when he divided 
Italy into eleven “regions”: an administrative division of 
which we learn the particulars only from Pliny, though it 
continued in use for official purposes down to the time of 
Constantine. 4 There can be no doubt that his lists of the 
towns or communities included in each region were taken from 
the same official source, and may therefore be relied on as 
authentic, except in so far as their names may have been 
disfigured by copyists. But such a document was of course 
originally intended as a statistical, not a geographical, survey; 
and though Pliny has so far departed from it, as to describe 
the regions in geographical order, beginning with Liguria, 
and ending with Yenetia and Istria, and even in the detailed 
enumeration of the towns, to follow as far as possible the lines 
of sea-coast, he has hardly attempted to give anything like a 
real geographical description, either of the peninsula itself, or 
of the several portions of it. 5 

§ 5. Even his notice of the great chain of the Apennines— 
the backbone of the peninsula, which determines its whole 
configuration, is so brief and summary as to convey scarcely 
any information, 6 and is very far inferior to the clear and 
characteristic sketch given by Strabo. With regard to the 


4 See Marquardt’s ffanjbuch der 
Rtimischm AUerthwner, vol. Ui. part 1, 
pp. &7-04. 

* He has himself described to us in 
this instanco tho course that ho has 
pursued. “Quo in re prtefari ueces- 
siiriuin cst, auctorem new Divum Augus- 
tum sccuturos, deecriptionemquo ab co 
factum Italia) totius in regioncs xi sed 
ordino eo, qui littorum troctu flet; ur- 
bium quidem vieinitates ordiuatione 
utique priepostero servori non posse; 
itaque interiuri in parte digestioncm 
in litteros cjusdem nos secuturos. oolo- 
ninrum meutioue signata qua* ille in 
eo prodidit numero," iii. 5, § 46. 

4 After describing the coast of Li¬ 


guria from the Verus to the Macro, he 
adds: *• A tergo autera supra dictorum 
omnium Apenninua iuous Italioo atn- 
plissimus, perpetuis jugis ab Alpibus 
tendens ad Siculum fretum” (iiL 5, 
§ 48). This is literally all that be tells 
us concerning the position or direction 
of this celebrated chain. 

He does not even fix the point where 
the Alps ended and tho Apennines 
begun, though it would appear inci- 
dentally^iii. 19, § 132) that ho aocepted 
the received view, adopted also by 
Strabo, which placed the point of 
junction at Vada Subbuta (Vado near 
Savona). 
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northern provinces of Italy again, he has wholly failed to give 
us any distinct account of the great valley, or rather plain, of 
the Po, with its broad extent of alluvial land, and the two 
mountain chains bounding it on either side like two great 
lines of rampart—a natural picture which one would have 
thought no one looking at it with an observant eye could 
have failed to seize. He has, however, given us a detailed 
description of the river Padus itself, from its sources in the 
Mons Vesulus (Monte Viso), which he calls the highest summit 
of the Alps/ to its mouths in the Adriatic, of which he has 
given us some interesting particulars, not to be found else¬ 
where. 8 He has also enumerated correctly its principal 
affluents from both sides: and in another passage has con¬ 
nected those on the Alpine side with the lakes from which they 
flow.® The importance of this great river in a geographical 
point of view was indeed enhanced in the time of Pliny by 
its having been adopted by Augustus as the boundary through¬ 
out its whole course between the Regions into which Northern 
Italy w r as divided: Gallia Transpadana and Venetia on the 
north, Liguria and Gallia Cispadana on the south. 

Of the Tiber in like manner he has given us a copious 
account, as was naturally to be expected from its special 
interest to an inhabitant of Rome. But he contents himself 
on the other hand with a bare mention of the Arno, as flowing 
by Florence 1 : and notices in an equally cursory manner the 
Liris (Garigliano) and the Vulturnus. In like manner his 

1 “Padua a gremio Veauli montia nus, Lara brum Eupilia." iii. 19, $ 131 , 
celsiMimum in cacumen Alpium eloti It appears at fimt strange that while he 
. . . profluens." The notion that tho mentions tho Logo d'Isco (Sebinu*), 
Monte Viso was the highest summit of and oven tho little Lugo di Pasiuno 
tho Alps continued to be entertained (Eupilia), I 10 hoe omitted tho much 
down to a lato period, and ia not aur- moro important Lake of Lugano, but 
pricing, on account of tho prominent tho reason doubtless is that this lake 
position it assumes, when viewed from does not give riso to a separate river, 
tho plain* of Italy. In like manner its waters boing carried off by a short 
tho Canigou was long supposed to bo course into the Logo Maggioro (Ver- 
tho highest summit of tho Pyrenees. banus). 

• iii. 15, § 118. 1 “ Florcntini prtofluonti Arno appo- 

* 44 Adduiun Larias, Ticinum Vcr- siti.” iii. 5, § 52. 
bauus, Mineium Iicnaous, OUium Sobi- 
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account of Campania, though ushered in with a rhetorical 
flourish in praise of its fertility, contains in reality no 
description of the peculiar natural conformation of the pro¬ 
vince, of the volcanic phenomena with which it had so long 
been associated, or even of the beautiful gulf which had not 
yet been disfigured by the eruptions of Vesuvius. 2 

§ G. Altogether it must be said that although his description 
of Italy—if this term can be applied at all to the bare 
catalogue of names which he has furnished us—supplies useful 
materials to the topographer from the great number of such 
names that he has brought together, and from the certainty 
that these are in the main authentic, and correctly assigned to 
their respective Regions, it would have been difficult to 
compile one which should throw* less light upon the real 
geography of the peninsula. Nor is it more satisfactory in its 
relation to historical geography. It was impossible indeed to 
ignore altogether the changes that had taken place in this 
respect: the tribes and nations that had passed away, or been 
replaced by others, and the towns that had figured as im¬ 
portant cities in the early ages of Rome, but which had wholly 
ceased to exist in the time of Pliny. But these changes are 
indicated so concisely, or so mixed up in a confused mass with 
others, that they have seldom any real historical value. In 
the case of Latium itself, where so large a number of these 
early towns had been absorbed by the increasing greatness of 
Rome, he gives a list of not less than fifty-three cities (clara 
oppida), which had ceased to exist, including places like 
Antemnae, Ctenina, and Corioli, which figure conspicuously in 
the early Roman history, mixed up with names utterly un¬ 
known, and probably derived only from ancient rituals, like 
that of the Septimontium at Rome. 3 


* “ Pulcherrimus sinus,” as it is justly 
termed by Tacitus. *• antequam Vesu¬ 
vius rnons ardescens f&ciem loci ver- 
tcret.” (Tac. Annal. iv. 67.) 

» iii. 5, § 70. " It*, ex antiquo Latio 
Lin populi interierc sine vestigiis.” 


The last expression is no doubt not 
intended to imply that there were no 
ruins left, but some of the sites enume¬ 
rated could hardly have been uninha¬ 
bited in Pliny’s time. 
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At the same time he accepts without hesitation the assertion 
of an author named Licinius Mucianus—a contemporary of his 
own—that there had once been twenty-four other towns on the 
site then occupied by the Pontine Marshes 4 : as well as the 
not less astounding conclusion that because Theophrastus still 
described the insulated promontory of Circeii (Monte Circello) 
as an island, and stated its dimensions, therefore the whole of 
the intervening space by which it was joined to the mainland 
had been “added to Italy” since the year in which that 
author wrote 5 (c.a 440). Uncritical as this conclusion would 
have been, had Theophrastus really made the statement, it 
becomes ten times more so when we find, from the passage 
which is still extant, that Theophrastus said nothing of the 
kind, but correctly described “the Circeimn” as a lofty pro¬ 
montory, which was said by the inhabitants to have been once an 
island , but had become united to the mainland by the alluvial 
deposits of rivers. 9 This is only one instance out of many of 
the strange manner in which Pliny misconceived or mis¬ 
interpreted the authorities he had so diligently collected. 

§ 7. His account of the two great islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica is singularly meagre. After stating with tolerable 
correctness the length and breadth of Corsica and its distance 
from the mainland of Etruria, he tells us that it contained 
eighteen “civitates”—meaning of course tribes or communities, 
not cities—and two colonies, Mariana and Aleria, the one 
founded by Marius, the other by Sulla. And this is all I Not 
a word of its mountain ranges, so conspicuous to any one that 
had sailed over the Tyrrhenian Sea: or of the vast forests that 


4 “A Circeis palus Pomptina cat, 
quern locum xxiv urbiura fnisse 
Mucianus ter consul prodidit,” iii. 5, 
§ 59. Some MSS. have xxxiii. It is 
difficult to understand what misconcep¬ 
tion could have given rise to this atrango 
statement, no tmee of which is found 
in any other authority. The fact of 
Mucianus having been three times 
consul is curiously introduced, ns if it 
added to his authority upon such a 


point. 

4 Ibid. § 58, 44 Thoophrastus . . . 
Circeiorum insul/o menstmun posuit 
stadia octogintu, in eo volumino quod 
Bcripsit Nieodoro Atheniensium magis¬ 
trate qui fuit Urbis Dostno ccocxl 
anno. Quidquid cat ergo terrarum 
prwitcr decern millia passuum pro pc 
ambitus, adnexnm insula) post cum 
annum aoccssit Italia).” 

* Thcophnist. Viet. FlanL v. 8, § 3. 
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rendered it “ shaggy and savage,” as it was forcibly termed by 
Theophrastus 7 : or of the wildness of its inhabitants, resulting 
from these physical peculiarities. Of Sardinia he tells us little 
more. Though his measurements of its dimensions are much 
more accurate than those of Strabo, he gives us no general idea 
of the country, and does not even mention its unhealthiness, for 
which it was almost proverbial among the Romans in his time. 8 

With Sicily he was of course much better acquainted: and 
here his detailed enumeration of the towns of the island is the 
more interesting, because we have the opportunity of com¬ 
paring it with the lists given by Cicero in his Yerrine orations, 
to which we are indebted for so much interesting information 
concerning the topography of the island. But as usual he 
gives us little more, and even his passing allusions to the 
volcanic phenomena of iEtna and the iEolian Islands, which 
he could not well ignore altogether, are as meagre as possible. 
At the same time he enumerates the names of all the smaller 
islands near the coasts of Italy and Sicily, many of them mere 
rocks, wholly unworthy of notice. Nor has this list even the 
merit of accuracy, for in two instances he inserts the same 
island twice over : one as Planaria, and again as Planasia: the 
other under the two different names of Osteodes and Ustica, 
both of which unquestionably refer to the same island. 9 

§ 8. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the particulars that 
he has left us concerning the other countries of Europe that 
were in his time subject to the Roman Empire. Those that had 
been long reduced under the usual form of provincial adminis¬ 
tration, as was the case with Illyricum and Dalmatia, furnished 
him with statistical details similar to those of Gaul and Spain ; 


’ Taffav rV rrj<rov 5a<r«7av *cal Sitr-rtp 
^rrpuep.iyri¥ tjj i>Ap. Hitt. Plant, v. 8, 

* Thus Mela terms it “ fcrtilis et soli 
quum ccoli mclioris, ntque ut foecunda 
it<i prnno pestilens " (ii. 7. § 123) and 
Martial uses its name ns the verv type 
of a deadly climate (“ in medio Tibnre 
Sardinia eat,” Epigr. iv. 60) Tacitus 
also tells us that a number of persons 


accused of Egyptian aud Jewish super¬ 
stitions were transported to the island, 
where if they perished from the climate 
it would be little loss (“ si ob gravita- 
tem cmli interissent. Tile damnum,’' 
Tac. Ann. ii. 85). It was thus looked 
on as a kind of Cayenne. 

' See the articles Planasia and 
Osteodes in Dr. Smith's Diet, of Gcogr. 
ItL ii 
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and he lias grouped together the different tribes of these wild 
mountain regions, according to their division into “ conventus ” 
for administrative purposes. This affords us at least some 
approach towards a geographical arrangement; but very few of 
the “ populi ” thus enumerated can bo identified. His geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of these provinces, as well as those extending 
from the Alps to the Danube —Rhsetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, 
and Pannonia—was however decidedly in advance of that 
possessed by any of the Greek writers: he was well informed 
concerning the tributaries of the Danube—the Save, the Drave, 
and the Colapis (Kulpa), which joined the Save at Siscia: 1 
and he justly censures the writers who hod represented an arm 
of the Danube as flowing into the Adriatic and giving name to 
the peninsula of Istria. 2 Moesia on the contrary, which had 
been lately incorporated in the Roman Empire, he disposes of 
in a very summary manner: and with Dacia and the provinces 
beyond the Danube which had not yet been brought under 
subjection, his acquaintance was so imperfect that he hardly 
mentions them at all. 3 

§ 9. Tbero is hardly any portion of his work, which more 
strongly exemplifies all the defects of Pliny’s method, and his 
utter want of conception of the task he had undertaken os a 
geographer, than his description of Greece—a country on 
which, as he himself tells us, he dwells at considerable length, 
on account of its ancient fame and literary celebrity. Hence 
he could not have wanted for good materials had he chosen to 
avail himself of them. But as usual he affords us no real 
description of the country, either geographical or physical, and 
presents us with nothing but a confused assemblage of names, 


1 Siacift, still called Siszok, had been 
converted into a fortress by Augustus, 
and for some time afterwards continued 
to bo one of the chief cities of Pannonia. 
It afterwards gradually declined, as 
Sirinium, lower down the Danube, rose 
into increasing importance. 

* iii. 18, §127. lie odds with unusual 
emphasis; "Nullus cnim ex Daimvio 


amnis in mare Hadriaticum cffnnditur.” 
The contrary opinion, os wo have Been, 
was still held by Cornelius Nepos and 
by Mela. See Chapter XXIII. p. 357. 

* Ho does not appear to have had 
any knowledge of the great river Theiss, 
or of the Carpathian mountains, tho 
name of which nppt-nra for the first 
lime in Ptolemy. 
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rendered even more confused and perplexing by the mixture of 
those of different ages into one undistinguished mass. We 
have seen that Strabo impaired the clearness of his geogra¬ 
phical account of Hellas by an excess of archmological lore, 
and by needless discussions on the connection of the Homeric 
geography with that of his own time. But he took care at 
least to keep the two distinct, and if he devoted a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of space to such antiquarian disquisitions, 
he did not omit to give us a clear geographical outline of each 
province and district of Greece. Pliny gives us no such 
outline (beyond the trite comparison of the Peloponnese to a 
plane leaf), while the names which he heaps together in a con¬ 
fused jumble are some of them places that were still peopled 
and inhabited, some of them derived from the Homeric geo¬ 
graphy, that had long since disappeared, others merely obsolete 
or poetical names for the same towns that he enumerated under 
their later appellations. He had apparently in this instance 
no official catalogue upon which to rely with regard to the 
existing state of things, and hence compiled at random from 
his Greek authorities, with no intelligible criterion or rule of 
selection. 

For the northern coasts of the iEgean he presents us with a 
tolerable paraplus: but his enumeration of the islands in that 
and the Ionian Sea is again a mere dry nomenclature, inter¬ 
spersed with occasional statements of the distances from one to 
the other, but unaccompanied with any geographical indica¬ 
tions of their position: except in the case of the Cyclades, 
the arrangement of which in a kind of circle, with Delos as 
its centre, had come to be regarded as one of the received 
points of geography. 4 But even here he was unable to adhere 
to any definite or intelligible order, and has confused his 


4 According to Strabo (x. 5, § 2) 
the Cyclades were not merely a geo¬ 
graphical designation, but represented 
an union for sacred purposes, who used 
to send sacrificial deputies ( 0 ««>pour) 
and choral bands to Delos. There were 


at first twelve of them, but others were 
subsequently added. Strabo however 
rejects the three insignificant islands 
of Prepesinthus, Oliarus, and Gyarua, 
which were admitted by Artemidorua, 
and thus reduces the number to twclvo. 
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enumeration by the introduction of obscure islets out of their 
place, and the omission of others of more importance where 
they would naturally be looked for.® 

§ 10. His accounts of the Euxine and its European shores 
is tolerably full and circumstantial, but os in other cases is 
obscured by the confusion arising from his mixing up names 
and statements derived from Herodotus or writers who followed 
him, with those of later authors who described a state of things 
wholly different Thus we find him reintroducing the Panticapes 
as one of the rivers of Scythia, which he describes as separating 
the agricultural Scythians (Georgi) from the nomads—a state¬ 
ment derived from Herodotus and Ephorus: 6 and he adds that 
some writers represented the Panticapes as a confluent of the 
Borysthenes below Olbia, while those better informed (diligen- 
tiores) called this confluent the Hypanis: “ so great was the 
error (he observes) of those who placed that river (the Hypanis) 
in Asia.” 7 But Strabo had correctly pointed out that there 
was a river Hypanis on the Asiatic side of the Euxine (the 
modem Kuban) of the same name with that which fell into 
the Borysthenes.® That any doubt should exist in the time of 
Pliny with regard to the junction of the latter in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of such a flourishing commercial city as 
Olbiopolis, is utterly impossible, and his confusion of ideas can 
only be accounted for by the incoherent manner in which he 
has brought together his multifarious authorities. In like 
manner he introduces the rivers Hypacyris and Gerrhus, both 
of which are found in Herodotus,® but as Mr. Rawlinson ob- 


• Thus ho name* Prepesinthus—-a 
mere islet situated between Oharas and 
Sipbnus, as if it lay between Seriphug 
and Cythnus—and jumps from My co¬ 
nus to Siphnus, returning afterwards 
to Oliarus, Paros, and Naxos. 

• See Chapter VI. p. 1S5. 

T “Quidam Pantieapr'n confluero 
infra Olbiam cum Borysthene tradunt, 
diligentiorcs Hypanim, tan to orroro 
eorum qui ilium in Asim parte prodi- 
dere." iv. 13, § 83. 

• Strabo, xi. 2, § 9, p. 491. 


* Herodot. ir. 55,56. Not only does 
Pliny introduce these o)«cure name*, 
which were certainly unknown in his 
day, but ho monliong tho Hypacyris 
twice over, onco under the name of 
Pacyria, and again under that of Hy- 
pucuris, the form that is used by Meia 
(iL 1, § 4). Besides these lie mentions 
also two rivers, which ho calls the 
Accsinus and Buges, neither of which 
can be identified. His “ Incus Buges ” 
is apparently the Putrid Sea. 
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serves “ defy identification with any existing streamand 
certainly Pliny had no better means of identifying them. 
This part of his work indeed (like many others) does not 
represent the geography of any period in particular, but is 
a mere compilation mixed up of the past and present, and of 
names huddled together without anything like a clear con¬ 
ception of their position or geographical arrangement. 

This is still more the case with the enumeration of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior, where we find the names of 
nations familiar to the Augustan age, such as the Geloni and 
Agathyrsi, associated with others like the Thyssagette and 
Budini, which were known only from Herodotus, and had been 
wholly ignored by Strabo and the other Greek geographers. 
It is still more inexcusable that he not only includes in his 
list the fabulous Arimaspians, but proceeds to give a full 
account of the Rhipaean Mountains, and the region where the 
air was perpetually filled with snow falling in great flakes like 
feathers. Beyond this lay the land of the Hyperboreans, of 
whom he gives a similar account to that of Mela, both in all 
probability derived from the same source. 1 He afterwards (as 
already mentioned) crosses the Rhipaean mountains to the 
Northern Ocean, 3 and follows its shores westward towards Spain 
and Gades. Of the nations in this part of Europe, and of the 
islands that adjoined its shores he admits his almost entire 
ignorance, but collects together a few scattered notices from 
Greek writers of an immensely large island called by Xenophon 
of Lampsacus Baltia and by Pytheas Basilia : 3 of another called 


1 iv. 12, §§88-91. He indeed intro¬ 
duces the account of the Hyperboreans 
with an expression of doubt (si credi- 
jnua); but at the end adds that there 
can be no doubt of their existence (nee 
licet dubitare de gente ea), on account 
of tho fad, attested by many authors, 
of their having sent sacred offerings to 
Delos. 

* iv. 13, § 94. See above, p. 388. 

* “ Xenophon Larapsacenus a littorc 
Scytharum tridui navigatione insulom 


| esse immense magnitudims Baltiam 
tradit, eandern Pytheas Basiliam nomi- 
nat.” iv. 13, § 95. But in another 
passage (xxxvii. 2, § 35), where he 
quotes more fully the statement of 
Pytheas, he says that he callod the 
island Abalus, while Timxiu gave it 
the natno of Basilia. So little can we 
depend upon the accuracy of his 
references. 

The name of Baltia, which here 
appears for the first time, is interesting 
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Raunonia, where amber was cast up by the waves in spring : 4 
and others called Oonae where the inhabitants lived solely on 
the eggs of sea-birds and oats, a description which has nothing 
in it really marvellous, though it evidently appeared so to the 
Greeks. 

§ 11. The northern shores of Germany ho tells us were 
better known: but even here his information was really very 
vague and imperfect, though we discern some glimmerings of 
a better knowledge of this part of Europe. He mentions the 
existence of a great bay to which he gives the name of Codanus 
Sinus (a nanje we have already met with in Mela), which was 
studded with large islands. One of these, called Scandinavia, 
was of unknown extent, but so large as to be said by its inha¬ 
bitants to form another quarter of the world.® Another, named 
Eningia, was supposed to be of equal extent. He was acquainted 
with the Cimbrian Promontory and the manner in which it pro¬ 
jected far to the north: but strangely connects this with a 
range of mountains which he called Sevo, and describes as not 
inferior to the Rhipaean mountains, and as forming the great 
bay already referred to. 6 Of course such a range had no real 


os tho origin of our modern term Baltic. 
But the latter, as applied to the great 
inland northern sea, was unknown to 
the ancients. 

* This name U apparently derived 
fromTimmus; but the whole account 
is very confused. Tho island intended 
is in all probability tho same os that 
previously mentioned. All these 
notices from the earlier Greek writers 
point to a confusion between two dif¬ 
ferent seta of traditions—both derived 
from the amber traders to the Baltic; 
the one referring to tho islands imme¬ 
diately adjoining its southern coast, 
whore the ambor was really found; the 
other conveying some vague notion of 
immense islands to the north, including 
probably the southern portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

* This is tho first mention in any 
ancient writer of this now familiar 
name. It appears, indeed, in somo 
editions of Mela, but is a more arbi¬ 


trary correction of tho editors, substi¬ 
tuted for “Codanovin,” which is tho 
reading of the best MSS. See Parthcy’s 
edition. 

• *’ Mons Scvo ibi immensus nee 
Ripscis jugia minor immanent ad Cim- 
brorum usque promontorium efficit 
einum, qui Codanus vocatur, refertus 
insulis, quarum clarissimn est Scandi¬ 
navia, inoompert® mngnitudinis, por- 
tioncm tantum ejus, quod notum sit, 
Hilluvionum gonto d inoolcnto pagis, 
qun alterura orbera terrarum earn 
appellut: nec minor est opinions 
Eningia.” iv. 13, § 96. 

The name of tho Hillevioncs is other¬ 
wise unknown, unices they ore to be 
regarded as identical with tho A«vum 
of Ptolemy. That of Eningia is also 
found in no other writer; the con¬ 
jecture that Finland is meant, is ex¬ 
tremely far-fetched and improbable. 
None of the names thus mentioned can 
in fact bo identified with any approach 
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existence, but it is curious that its mention by Pliny in this 
passage is entirely isolated, and nothing corresponding to it is 
found in any other author, except Solinus, who, as usual, simply 
copies Pliny. 1 

His account of Germany in general is singularly defective 
and scanty: especially when we consider that Pliny had him¬ 
self served in that country, and had written an elaborate his¬ 
tory of the wars of the Romans with the Germans. The first 
nation adjoining Sarmatia along the shores of the Baltic, he 
tells us, were the Ingtevones, under which general appellation 
he includes the Cirabri, Teutones and Chauci. He must there¬ 
fore have regarded them as occupying the whole of the north 
of Germany, from the Vistula to the Weser. But he names 
also the Vindili, whom he appears to place in the north-east of 
Germany; the Istcevones nearer the Rhine, and the Hermiones 
in the interior of the country, to whom he assigns the well- 
known tribes or nations of the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti and 
Cherusci. But he gives us no statement at all of the position 
or boundaries of these several nations: and merely enumerates 
by name the great rivers which flow into the Ocean—the 
Vistula, the Elbe (AJbis), the Weser (Visurgis), the Eras 
(Amisius), the Rhine and the Meuse. With these he asso¬ 
ciates one obscure name, otherwise unknown, that of the 
Guttalus, which he apparently places east of the Vistula, and 
therefore not properly in Germany at all. 8 He notices also 


to certainty, or even probability, But 
Pliny sccmB oprtainly to have had a 
strong impression of the existence of 
extensive lands (which of courso ho 
regarded as islands) in the northern 
ocean. Ho elsewhere tells us (ii. 108, 
§ 240), “ Nam et a Germania immensas 
insulas nonpridem cognitas comportum 
habeo.” It is strange that he does not 
seem to suspect their identity with 
those vaguely mentioned by earlier 
Greek writers, already referred to. 
These were described by them as oppo¬ 
site to the coast of Scythia, because all 
their intercourse with the northern 
ocean passed from the Euxine through 


that country, while the Romans, who 
heard of them through the Germans, 
placed them opposite to the shores of 
Germany. 

* Solin. a 20, § 1. 

• This would appear from the order 
in which he enumerates them (iv. 13, 
s. 28, § 100): “ Amncs clari in Occanum 
defluuut Guttalus, Vistillus sive Vistla, 
Albiu," etc. But solinus, who as usual 
copies Pliny, says: “do intends ejus 
(Germanise) parlibus Alba, Guthaluy, 
Vistla am nos latissimi prweipitaut in 
Oceanum" (Solin. c. 20, § 2). He 
therefore placed the Guttalus between 
the Elbe and the Vistula. It seems 
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tho chain of islands extending along the coast of Germany 
between the mouth of the Rhine and the Cimbriau Promontory,® 
to one of which the name of Glesaria had been given by the 
Roman soldiers, on account of their having found amber there. 1 
The name was by some writers extended to the whole group. 

§ 12. Still more meagre and unsatisfactory is his notico of 
the British Islands. Britain itself, or Albion as ho considers 
it ought more properly to be called, had in his time been in 
great part subdued, but he contents himself with remarking 
that “ in thirty years the Roman arms had not extended tho 
knowledge of it beyond the Caledonian Forests,” 2 and then gives 
its length and breadth according to Agrippa, in whose time it 
was still comparatively unknown. He does not give the namo 
of a single people, town, or river: and as usual has no particulars 
of its physical geography, natural productions, or the manners 
of its inhabitants. Of Ireland (Hibernia) he tells us only that it 
was about the same breadth as Britain, but two hundred miles 
shorter: and adds that the shortest passage to it, from the land 
of the Silures, was thirty miles. But while he thus gives us 
absolutely no particulars as to the large and really important 
islands, he enumerates a number of small ones which were 
scattered around them, including the Orcades, the iEmodte 
(the Haemodse of Mela), the Hmbudes (the original form of the 
word which has been perverted into the modern Hebrides) 3 


more probable that the name bad been 
misplaced by Pliny, and really referred 
to too Oder, than that ho had no notion 
of that great river, and yet mentioned 
tho Frugal or any other obscure stream 
east of the Vistula, with which the 
Guttalus has been identified by Ger¬ 
man writers. But it is strange that 
no definite mention of the Oder is found 
in nny ancient geographer: its identi¬ 
fication with tho Viadus of Ptolemy 
being very dubious. 

* With this important feature of the 
north coast of Germany he was well 
acquainted. “ Promontorium Cimbro- 
rum excurrens in maria long© pen in- 
snlam offioit," iv. 13, § 97. 


1 He states that there were in all 
twenty-threo of theso islands, wliich 
had been mode known by tho Roman 
arms: among the most celebrated of 
these wero Buroana (ice Chapter XX.) 
and Gloesariu or Glessnriu “ a succino 
militia* appcllato.” It is clear that ho 
meaus to say tho island was so called 
by the soldiers of Gcrmnnicus because 
they found amber there, which as he 
elsewhere tells us (xxxviL § 42) was 
called by the Germans 14 glassum " or 
“ glcssum ” (i.e. Gins). 

* iv. 10 § 102. 

* The form Hebrides is sanctioned 
by one or two of tho MSS. of Pliny, but 
the form Hebudos (or Hmbudc9), which is 
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and others which he enumerates by name as existing between 
Britain and Ireland , among which we find (associated with Mona 
and Monapia, corresponding to Anglesea and the Isle of Man) 
the name of Vectis, unquestionably the Isle of Wight! 4 The 
most distant of all he tells us was Thule, his notice of which 
has been already cited: and he then refers to the statement of 
Timmus (already noticed) concerning an island called Mictis 
from whence tin was brought. 5 It is strange to find Pliny 
still referring to an author like Timaeus, who wrote more than 
three centuries before, for an account of the British tin trade, 
and either unable or else too careless to add any particulars 
from later authorities. In common with most earlier writers he 
connected the Cassiterides with Spain, 6 and no mention of this 
celebrated name is found among the islands adjoining Britain. 


Section 3. — Geography of Asia and Africa. 

§ 1. Pliny’s geography of Asia and Africa is in some 
respects more interesting than his account of Europe. It is 
indeed to a great extent characterized by the same defects, 7 
while his materials were on the whole very inferior. But it 
nevertheless contains considerable additions to our informa- 


found in all the bent editions of Pliny, 
and the MSS. of highest authority, is 
strongly confirmed by Ptolemy, who 
writes the name •'E£oi£<u (Ptol. ii. 2, § 11). 

4 The name of Monapia first occurs 
in Pliny, and must be unquestionably 
identified with the Isle of Man; though 
the name of the latter would dispose 
us at first to consider it os representing 
Mona. But the Mona of the Romans, 
which was attacked by Suetonius 
Paulinus and Agricola, was certainly 
Anglesea. Ctesar, who places it mid¬ 
way between Britain and Ireland (B. O. 
v. 13) probably confounded the two. 

* See Chapter XV. p. G08. 

• iv. 22, a 36, § 119. “ Ex advorso 
Cultibcrnc complines sunt insuhe Cua- 


siterides dictse Grmcis a fertilitato 
plumbi.” 

* A striking instance of these is 
found in his description of Mount 
Taurus (v. 27, §§ 97-99). Here he has 
evidently taken up the idea of Era¬ 
tosthenes of extending tills name to 
the whole chain of mountains, or rather 
succession of chains, which extended 
across Asia from west to cast, from 
< Lycia to the Indian Ocean; but ho 
has so disguised and disfigured this 
by his rhetorical phrases and far¬ 
fetched turns of expression ns to bo 
much more calculated to confuse his 
reader than to assist him in forming a 
general notion of the physical structure 
of Asia. 
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tion. For the provinces bordering on the Mediterranean lie 
had here again the advantages resulting from the Roman 
administration, and hence he possessed the means of giving 
a topographical review of the provinces of Northern Africa 
from Mauretania to Egypt more complete and elaborate than 
that of any former writer. In regard to Syria and Asia Minor 
also he had ample means of information: and though in 
respect to the latter country he wanted the advantage pos¬ 
sessed by Strabo of extensive personal acquaintance, and has 
failed (as usual) to give us any clear general outline of its 
physical geography, he has, by the number of towns he enume¬ 
rates, and their arrangement under the different " convontus ” 
or juridical divisions, furnished us with important addi¬ 
tions to our topographical knowledge. In this respect his 
account of Asia Minor is decidedly superior to that of Greece, 
but it is disfigured to a great extent by the same accumulation 
of obscure names, either of places that had long since dis¬ 
appeared, or that had never been more than poetical or anti¬ 
quarian appellations for cities better known under their 
ordinary names. In like manner his enumeration of the 
islands that line the eastern coasts of the iEgean is a detailed 
and minute list, in which he has sought to include every rock 
or islet that bore a name, without any distinction as to their 
geographical importance, and generally without any clear 
indication of their position. 8 

§ 2. His account of Syria is one of the clearest and most 
satisfactory portions of his work. While that country had 
been brought wholly under the Roman administration and 
was enjoying a state of the highest prosperity, the recent 
wars of Vespasian and Titus in Judaja had attracted the 
special attention of the Roman world to this quarter, and 
Pliny doubtless enjoyed the advantage of excellent materials. 

• It is ft marked instance of thocare- among the islands; but specially de- 
lcssnesB with which these lists are com- scribes it os such : “ Clara vero in alto 
piled that he not only includes Teoa, Teoa cum oppido ” (v. 81, § 138). 
a well-known city on tho mainland, 
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Hence we find him not only giving us a correct, as well as 
minute, description of the coast from the confines of Egypt to 
the Gulf of Issus, but explaining clearly the peculiar con¬ 
formation of tho two parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with the rise of the Orontes between them :* and in 
like manner giving a full and accurate account of the course 
of the Jordan, and of the two lakes that it formed, which he 
calls Gennesara and Asphaltites. 1 But he estimates the 
length of the latter (the Dead Sea) at 100 Roman miles, and 
its greatest breadth at 25, both dimensions being just about 
double the reality. He gives also a very exaggerated descrip¬ 
tion of Mount Casius (Jebel Okra) near the mouth of the 
Orontes, which lie asserts to be so lofty that the rising sun 
could be seen from its summit three hours before it was visible 
from below. 3 It was doubtless the isolated character of this 
mountain, rising abruptly from the sea, that gave rise to the 
notion of its great altitude, while its proximity to the cities of 
Seleucia and Antioch led to its being frequently ascended. 3 
According to Pliny the ascent by the winding course neces¬ 
sarily followed occupied nineteen miles, whilst its direct 
height was only four. 4 

Pliny is also the first author who gives us any special notice 
of Palmyra, which was in his time a place of considerable 
importance. From its position between the two empires of 
the Romans and Parthians it was an object of anxious interest 
to both in time of war, but had as yet preserved its inde- 


• t. 20, §77; 22, §80. 

• lb. 15,16, §§71,72. 

* “ Super earn mons eodem quo alius 
nomine, Casius, cojus cxcel&a altitudo 
quarta vigilia orientom per tenebras 
solcm anpicit, brevi circumoctu corporis 
diem noctcinquo pariter ostendens.” 
▼. 22, § 80. The same thing is stated 
by Aristotle of the Caucasus, a rango 
of a very different character (MeUorolog. 
i. 13, § 18). 

* Among others it was thus ascended 
by tho emperor Hadrian (Spartianus 
ViL Uadriani, c. 14). 


4 “ Ambitus ad cacumen xix M. P. 
est, altitudo per directum iv.” (/. c.) 
It is probable that he does not mean by 
this the perpendicular height, but the 
height supposed to be measured in a 
direct lino from the base to the summit. 
The real elevation of Mount Cueius is 
only 5318 feet, whilo the highest 
summit of the neighbouring Lebanon 
attains to more than 10,000 feet. But 
we have already seen how vague were 
the notions of ancient writers con¬ 
cerning the height of mountains in 
goucral. 
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pendence, and carried on an extensive trade in time of peace. 
Ho correctly describes it as surrounded on all sides by a broad 
belt of sandy desert: and places it 176 Roman miles from 
Damascus, which but little exceeds the truth. 5 

§ 3. His account of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, is the fullest and most detailed that wc find in any 
ancient author. The former river especially, from its having 
so long formed the boundary between the Roman and Parthian 
empires, was become familiar to all, while recent wars in 
Armenia had brought the Romans acquainted with the upper 
part of its course, near its source. This is placed by Pliny, 
on the authority of Domitius Corbulo, in a mountain called 
Aba, in the “ prtefectura ” or district of Caranitis, while 
Licinius Mucianus, also a contemporary writer, placed it at 
the foot of a mountain called Capotes, 12 miles above a town 
named Zimara. 5 The first statement is unquestionably correct: 
the district of Caranitis being that around the modem Er/e- 
roum (which was still called Karin in the middle ages) and 
the sources of the northern or main branch of the Euphrates 
being in fact only about 20 miles N.E. of that city. But 
Pliny has no indication of the existence of the two great 
arms, which are correctly regarded by the Armenian writers, 
as combining to produce the main stream, a view adopted 
from them by all modern geographers: he still, like Strabo 
and other Greek writers, considered the northern arm only 
(which still retains the name of Frat) as the true Euphrates, 
and regarded the southern arm (the Murad Tchai) as a mere 
affluent or tributary. It is almost certainly this river which 
he designates under the name of Arsanias. 7 

In regard to the lower part of its course he had also very 

* Plin. v. 25, § 8$. Ho says of it. It did not pass under tho Roman 
u Palmira urbs nobilis aitu, divitiis soli yoko tfll tbo dine of Trajan. Tiio 
ct aquis ainooms, vaato undique ambita earliest inscriptions aro of tbo second 
arcnis includit agros, no velut torris century, 
cxemta a rerum Datura, private sort© * v. 24, § 83. 

inter duo imperia xumma Romanorum 1 v. 24, § 84; vi. 27, § 128. See 

Partborumquu, ct priraa in disconlia Chapter XXII. p. 289. 
semper utrinque cura.” 
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correct information, stating distinctly that the two rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, had formerly had separate 
mouths, with an interval of 25 miles between them, but that 
the mouth of the Euphrates had been blocked up in the 
course of time, and its waters diverted for purposes of irri¬ 
gation, what remained of them finding their way into the 
Tigris and thence into the sea. 8 A considerable portion of 
them also was diverted at a higher point of their course, and 
carried by a canal into the Tigris beneath the walls of 
Selcucia. This must have nearly coincided with that still 
known as the Nahr el Malcha, or royal canal. 

The Tigris he describes, in accordance with the received 
fable, as rising in Armenia, not far from the Euphrates, 
flowing through two lakes, which he calls Arethusa and 
Thospitis, 9 and successively passing through two underground 
channels, until it finally emerges, so near the river Arsanias 
that their waters became commingled in times of inundation. 
This tradition would seem to have reference to the branch 
of the river that has its rise near Bitlis. But the notions 
of ancient writers concerning the sources of the Tigris are 
very confused, and those of Pliny are certainly no clearer 
than the others. 1 In describing the lower course of the river 
it is remarikable that he does not notice its two important 
tributaries, the Greater and Lesser Zab, known to the Greek 
writers as Zabatus or Lycus. 


• v. 26, § 90 ; 'vi. 27, § 130. “ later with the Thopitis of Strabo (xi. p. 529), 

duo rum amnium ostia xxv M. P. fuere, which is certainly the great Lake of 

aut ut alii trodunt vu M. utroque Van ; but it is impossible to coujecture 

nuviguhili. Sed longo tempore Eu- what is the lako to which ho has given 

phraten prseclusere Orchoni ot adool® the purely Greek namo of Arethusa. 

agros rigantes, noc nisi per Tigrim The story of the passage of the Tigris 

defertur in mare." through these lakes (of course without 

The Orcheni wero one of the tribes mixing its waters with them) is doubt- 

of tho Chuldconns, celebrated for their less a more fiction, but the lakes them- 

skill in astronomy (Strab. xvi. p. 739; selves must probably have had a real 

Plin. L c. § 123); probably they were existence; unless the two names refer 

skilled also in engineering, and hence to one and the same lake, which is not 

began tho process of diverting the impossible. Strabo, as we have seen, 

waters of the Euphrates for purposes while telling the same story, mentions 

of irrigation. only one lake. (Seo Chapter X XII. 

* Of these, there enn bo no doubt p.289.) 

that the lake Thospitis is the same 1 See Note A, p. 439. 
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§ 4. With Armenia and the neighbouring provinces Pliny 
considered himself as better acquainted than any of his pre¬ 
decessors, and boasts of the superior means of information that 
he derived in regard to them from the campaigns of Domitius 
Corbulo and other Roman generals. 3 But there is unfortunately 
little evidence of the supposed superiority displayed in his 
work. His description of Armenia itself is very concise and 
summary, and he does not even notice in this place the lakes 
which form so important a feature in its physical geography, 
and of the existence of which he was fully aware. But his 
ideas concerning the nations to the north of it, the Albanians 
and Iberians, which he describes as extending to the foot of the 
Caucasus, were tolerably clear and distinct; and even his 
names for the wild tribes of that mountain range seem to be 
derived from good authority, as we recognize among them that 
of the Suani, which still gives name to the valley of Suanetia. 3 
He gives a detailed description of the remarkable pass of 
Dariel, to which he gives the name of the Caucasian Gates 
(Portae Caucasian), and takes credit to himself for pointing out 
the error committed by many writers, who confounded them 
with the Caspian Gates, which bore so important a part in the 
works of Greek geographers. 4 But if this error was really pre¬ 
valent in the time of Pliny, it was introduced by the Romans 
who had been engaged in wars in these countries, for, as we 
have seen, Strabo was already well acquainted with the pass 
through the Caucasus, though he did not give to it the name 
of the Caucasian Gates. 6 

Of the countries beyond the Caucasus towards the north 


* vi. 8, § 23. 8ee above, Clmpter 
XXIII. p. 346. 

* vi. 4. § 14: iL §30. In the former 
passage no correctly describes tho river 
Cobua os flowing from tho Caucasus 
through tho Sunni into the loud of tho 
Colchiana. This is dearly tho river 
now known as the Ingnr. 

It is a striking instance how often 
dose resemblance* of narao may bo 
merely accidental, when not supported 


by other evidence, that wliilo the name 
of Suanetin occurs in (he Caucasus, that 
of tho Suanctcs is found in tho list of 
tho Alpine tribes given by Pliny from 
tho monument of Augustus (Plin. 
H. N. iii. 20, § 137). 

* “Ab his sunt Port® Cuucasi®, 
mngno errore multis Cnspim dictm." vi. 
11, § 30. 

• Soc Chapter XXII. p. 281. 
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Pliny had evidently nothing but the vaguest idea, and in 
regard to the Caspian Sea he still adhered to the erroneous 
notion of its being a mere inlet of the northern ocean, as the 
Persian Gulf was from the south, though communicating with 
it only by a long and narrow strait,® In regard to its dimen¬ 
sions and extent he follows the authority of Eratosthenes and 
Artemidorus, adding, however, a statement from Agrippa, 
which is not very intelligible. But his description of this 
sea, and still more of the nations to the east of it, is very super¬ 
ficial and confused, and he certainly appears to have had no 
clear ideas on the subject. All this part of his work is im¬ 
measurably inferior to the description of the same countries 
given by Strabo: even the great river Oxus obtains only a 
passing notice, with no indication of its importance or general 
course, and the additional statement that it took its rise in a 
lake also called Oxus was probably a mere conjecture. 1 On the 
other hand we are indebted to him for the interesting notice 
which he has preserved to us from Varro, of the course taken in 
the time of Pompey by the overland trade from India to the 
Caspian. The merchandise conveyed by this route passed in 
seven days from India (Cabul ?) into Bactria, to the river 
Icarus, which flowed into the Oxus, and was carried down that 
river into the Caspian, from whence it passed up the Cyrus, 
and thence by overland transport of only five days into the 
Phasis, and so into the Euxine. 8 But of the overland trade from 


• “ Irrumpit autem ft re tig fancibusot 
in longitudincm sputiewia,” vi. 13, § 33. 
Hi* knowledge on this subject was 
therefore not in advance of that of 
Mela. 

1 It is true that the Oxus actually 
does take its rise in the lake called 
Sir-i-Kol, on the central plateau of the 
Pamir (Wood’s Journey to the Source of 
the Ozue, p. 232), but it is most unlikely 
that Pliny should have any real infor¬ 
mation concerning this secluded little 
mountain lake, while hi9 knowledge on 
all other points wns so very meagre. 
It was a common practice with ancient 
geographers to awume the existence of 
a lake os the source of a river, of which 


they hud no real knowledge. 

With regard to tho Iuxartes he 
refers to a certain Demodamas, as his 
principal authority for these regions 
(“ transcendit eum arnneiu Demodamas, 
Selcuci et Antiochi regum dux, quern 
maxime sequimur in iia," vi. 16, § 49\ 
but nothing further is known of such 
an author. 

• vi. 17, § 52. The river Icarus is 
otherwise unknown, and the name pro¬ 
bably corrupt But the rivor meant 
must bo one of the streams which flow 
northwards from the Hindoo-Koosh 
through Badakshan, perhaps tho Sur- 
khuuu, or river of Koondooz. 
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Bactria to China, which had attained such an important charac¬ 
ter in the time of Ptolemy, and even in that of Marinus of 
Tyre, no trace is found in Pliny. 

The only exception to the imperfect and perfunctory charac¬ 
ter of his account of this part of Asia is in regard to the little 
isolated district of Margiana (Merv), of which he gives a some¬ 
what full and characteristic description, extolling its fertility 
and especially its abundance of vines, which is also noted by 
Strabo. It had attracted attention among the Romans from its 
being the place to which the Parthian king Orodes had trans¬ 
ported the Roman captives taken after the defeat of Crassus.® 

§ 5. Of the extensive provinces, which were comprised within 
the Parthian Empire, as they had formerly been in that of the 
Persians, including the whole of the vast table-land of Iran and 
the adjoining regions, Pliny appears to have had no knowledge 
beyond what he derived from the Greek writers whom we have 
already considered. This is the more remarkable, as he cer¬ 
tainly appears to have made great use of the work of Isidorus 
of Charax, who from the situation of his birthplace, was likely 
to have had good means of information, while he is said to have 
written a work expressly devoted to the geography of Parthia. 1 
We are indebted to Pliny indeed for the statement that Parthia 
included eighteen subordinate “ kingdoms ”—a title which 
they seem to have employed as equivalent to what the Persians 
had termed satrapies ; 2 but unfortunately ho does not enume¬ 
rate them, contenting himself with stating that eleven of them 
were called the “upper” provinces, occupying the northern 
portion of the empire, and seven the “lower.” 3 

Of the original home of the Parthians—the district of Par- 


• Plin. Yi. 16, § 47. 

• Sco Chapter XX. p. 163. The 
unusually circumstantial account given 
by Pliny of tho position and history of 
Charax (vi. 27, §§ 123-130), a city 
which is not mentioned by any earlier 
writer, must undoubtedly have been 
derived from the same authority. It 
appears to havo been in his time an 
important plaoc of trade. 


* Hence was doubtless derived tho 
proud title assumed by tho Parthian 
mounrehs on their coins of “King of 
Kings " (&a<ri\*vi $curi\iuy). The real 
designation of these vicoroys appears to 
have been Yitaxsa or Bistaxm, a native 
term which is proserved to us by Ara- 
minnus Morccllinus (xxiii. 6, § 14) and 
Hcsychius (v. Bhrraf). 

J vL 25, § 112. 
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thia Proper—he has given a brief, but very correct, account ; 4 
describing it as situated at the foot of the great mountain 
chain which borders all these provinces on the north, and was 
regarded by the ancients as a continuation of the Taurus, con¬ 
necting that range with the Paropamisus or Hindoo Koosh to 
the east. It was bounded on the east by the Arians, on the 
south by Carmania and the Ariani(?), on the west by the 
Medes, called Pratitse, and on the north by the Hyrcanians; 
but he adds that it was surrounded on all sides by deserts, 
which is an exaggeration, though on the north and south it 
certainly adjoined the great deserts, of Kharesm on the one 
hand, and that of Central Iran on the other. 

§ 6. Of the other provinces of Upper Asia in general Pliny’s 
account is very meagre and unsatisfactory, and cannot be said 
to add anything to our knowledge. Even of such well-known 
countries as Persia (Proper) and Media, his notices are at once 
brief and confused: while his statement that. Ecbatana—the 
celebrated capital of Media—was founded by king Seleucus, 5 is 
a strong instance how little reliance can be placed upon such 
notices in his work, and how cautious we should be in adopting 
them where we have not the means of correcting them from 
other sources. Such is also the case with his assertion in 
another place, that Susa was founded by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes; a statement which may probably be correct with 
regard to the royal palace there, but, as we learn from recent 
researches, the city itself is of much greater antiquity.® 

His enumeration of the Scythian tribes to the north of the 
Parthian Empire is, as usual, a mere collection of names of the 
most miscellaneous description, derived from a variety of 
sources, and strung together without discrimination, or any 


« Ibid. § 113. 

* “ Ecbatana caput Mediae Scloucu* 
rex conclidit,” vL 14, § 43. His state¬ 
ment in another passage (ib. 26, § 116) 
that it was a city of the Magi, which 
was transferred by Dariua to the moun¬ 
tains (Horum [Magorum] Ecbatana 
oppidum trnnslatum ab Dario rogc ad 


mantes), would teem to refor to some 
other place of the name connected with 
Persia proper; but the whole passage 
is so confused that no reliance can be 
safely placed on it. 

* See Loftus’s Chald&a and Sntiana, 
cb. 26. 
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attempt at geographical arrangement With regard to the 
unknown eastern shores of Asia, his account almost precisely 
agrees with that of Mela, and is evidently derived from the 
same source. 7 But in respect to the Seres, whom he places, in 
common with the earlier geographer, on the Eastern Ocean, 
between a promontory called Tabis 8 and the confines of India, he 
furnishes us with some further particulars, and not only notices 
their production of silk, which he describes, like Virgil, as 
combed off the leaves of trees, 0 but ho mentions several rivers 
and other geographical names in connection with their country, 
which show a oertain dawning of a better acquaintance with it 1 
He places also in this part of Asia a people called the Attacori, 
whom he describes as resembling the Hyperboreans in the 
excellence of their climate, and having been made the subject 
of a special treatise by a Greek writer named Amomctus, 
similar to that of Hecatmus concerning the Hyperboreans. 
Both races were evidently equally fabulous. 2 

§ 7. Pliny now proceeds to the description of India, a 
country which, as we have seen, had within his own time been 


T vi. 17, § 53. 

• This promontory, mentioned by 
Mela also under tho sarno name, is 
almost certainly tho same with tho 
Tainarus of Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
the supposed eastern termination of tho 
chain of Taurus, which had no real 
existence. 

• “Seres lanicio silvarum nobQes, 
perfusam aqua depectentes froudium 
canitiem, undo geminus feminis nostris 
labor, ftdordiondi flia rursusquo tex- 
oudi." vi 17. § 54. From this passage 
it appears that notwithstanding his 
preteusions us a naturalist he was not 
at all in advance of Virgil us to the 
nature of silk and the manner of ob¬ 
taining it. See tho passage already 
quoted in Chapter XX. p. ICC (Gwrg. 
ii. 121). It appears that tho Romans in 
the time of Pliny only valued silk tex¬ 
tures of a very tliiu gauze-like charac¬ 
ter; and hence when they received them 
from China took the trouble of uarovol- 
ling them and weaving them again into 


a kind of gauze. That this is tho 
sense of tho words above cited (which 
indeed can scarcely admit of any other) 
is fully proved by those that follow: 
“ Tam multiplici oporc, tarn longinquo 
orbe petitur, ut in publico matrana 
trauslucout.” Tho “ Seriois Testes ** 
were evidently regarded by than ns a 
kind of improvement on tho Coan tex¬ 
tures. of which Horace makes almost 
exactly tho sarao remark (Satir. i. 2, 
B. 101. See also Seneca, de JJenefie. 7, 

§ 9). 

In another passago (xxxiv. 14, 
§ 145) he speuks of the Seres as send¬ 
ing furs and iron, in addition to their 
silk dresses. Tho latter he considers 
us su|>crior to all other iron in quality. 

1 None of these names is otherwise 
mentioned or can bo identified. Indeed 
in the total miseoncoptfoa of the geo¬ 
graphy of all this part of Asia whioh 
prevailed in the time of Pliny, tho 
attempt to do so would be absurd. 

* vf. 17, § 55. 
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very much opened out by the extension of the Roman com¬ 
merce, and concerning which he really possessed important 
additional information. No other part of his work indeed 
displays so much advance upon the knowledge of his prede¬ 
cessors. Yet even hero he begins with a statement of its 
geographical position and dimensions which he derives from 
Eratosthenes, 3 and his account of the northern portions of India, 
and the interior from the Indus to the Ganges, is taken wholly 
from writers of the time of Alexander or that of his successors. 
His detailed statement of the distances from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges has been already examined; 4 and with 
all its imperfections is a valuable contribution to our know¬ 
ledge, but it dates also from the same period. 

With regard to the Ganges itself, it is remarkable that his 
information is in some respects far less precise and definite than 
that of Strabo, as that writer was well acquainted with its 
sources in the Emodi Montes, while Pliny tells us that some 
regarded its sources as unknown, like those of the Nile: others 
said that it took its rise in the Scythian mountains—an 
extremely vague designation. He quotes also another account 
of its source, as breaking out at once in a violent cascade with 
a loud noise, and gradually lapsing down into a gentle and 
placid stream, but without any indication of the geographical 
site to which this was referred. 6 He adds, that it received as 
tributaries nineteen other rivers, among which he notices as 
navigable the Iomanes, the Prinas, the Cainas, the Condochates, 
Erannoboas, the Cosoagus, and the Sonus. Here we meet 
with another instance of the confusion so common in Pliny, 
the Erannoboas and the Sonus being, as we have already seen, 
only two names for the same river. 6 

Contrary to his usual practice, Pliny gives various particulars 


» H. N. vi. 17, § 57. With this 
statement Pliny compares that given 
by Agrippa, who undoubtedly had no 
additional means of information. 

4 See Chapter XIV. p. 557- 
» vi. 18, § 65. 

* See Chapter XTV. p. 559, note. It 


; may bo observed that Pliny himself, a 
littlo further on (§ 69), speaks of the 
Iomanes (Jumna) as flowing into tho 
Ganges “ per Palibothxos,” but this 
refers to the name of the people—tho 
same who were more comnonly called 
1 Prasians—not to the city. 
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concerning the different nations of Northern India, their habits 
and customs, and the forces that their kings could severally 
bring into the field, especially the number of their elephants. 
Those upon whom he especially dilates arc the Caling®, who 
were the nation nearest to the mouth of the Gauges, 7 and 
apparently held the coast from thence as far as a city named 
Dandaguda, situated, as he tells us, 625 Roman miles from the 
mouth of that river. They appear to have occupied Bengal 
and Orissa, where a trace of the name still survives in Caliu- 
gapatam. But he still speaks of the Prasians, whose capital was 
Palibothra, as the most powerful people of India/ 

His account of the Indus and its tributaries is far less clear 
and satisfactory than those of the Greek geographers, and he 
substitutes for the Hydraotes a river called Contuba or Cantabra, 
a name otherwise totally unknown. The Indus itself he 
describes as flowing for 1250 miles, 9 and receiving nineteen 
tributaries, though its waters did not extend beyond the 
modest limits of 50 stadia in breadth. Among the mountain 
tribes of the interior, of whose names he gives a long list, 
accompanied with some particulars, but for the most pirt very 
confused and uncertain, we may notice the Dardie, whose 
territory (he tells us) produced the greatest abundance of 
gold : 1 these are evidently the same with the Denim of Megas- 
thenes, in whose country the author placed the famous gold¬ 
digging ants: a fable elsewhere related by Pliny in a 
circumstantial manner, but without naming his authority. 2 

His idea of the general conformation of India, so far as it is 
possible to gather it from his expressions, did not differ 

1 vi. 18, § 65. loss manner in which Pliny repeals 

8 Ibid. § 68. two entirely contradictory statements 

9 vL 20, § 72. This is a moderate without appearing to notice tho discre- 
cstimalc, and was the lowest given by panoy. 

the authors ho consulted (purcisnimis 1 “ Fertilissimi sunt auri Dardm," 
auctoribua). Yet he himself elsewhere vi. 19, § G7. It lias been already 

describes Alexander ns occupying more pointed out that tho name is retained 

than Jive month* in his descending to this day by the thirds on tho fron- 
Toyage, though he never advanced lest tiers of Tibet 

than 600stadia in a day! (vi. 17, § 60). * Plin. xi. 31, § 111. See Chapter 

Sc© Chapter XII. note K k, p. 508. XIV. p. 5G6. 

This is a striking instance of tho care- 
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materially from that of Eratosthenes and Strabo. He supposed 
the east coast to follow a direct line from north to south, from 
the point where Mount Imaus—as he terms the eastern 
extremity of the great mountain chain that bounded India on 
the north 3 —abutted on the ocean, to the angle of the continent, 
where it turned abruptly westward, so as to face the southern, 
or, as he terms it, the Indian Ocean. But it is singular that 
we do not find him attempting to apply to the general idea 
thus formed any of the later information that he had derived 
from the recent commercial voyages to India, which ho 
describes separately, and without attempting to connect the 
particular details thence derived with the general geography 
of the peninsula. Still the account which he gives us of the 
trade with India as practised in his days, the course pursued, 
and the ports frequented, is in itself very important and 
interesting, and will be found to agree well with the much 
fuller information furnished us at a period very little later by 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 

§ 8. After giving a pretty full, but very confused and 
unsatisfactory, report of the voyage of Onesicritus from India 
to the Persian Gulf, a narrative that has been already 
examined, 4 he proceeds to relate the navigation to India, “ as 
it had been recently discovered, and was practised in his 
day.” 8 ** Such (he says) was the voyage of the fleet of 

Alexander. Afterwards it was found the safest course to 
proceed direct from the promontory of Syagrus in Arabia 
(Cape Fartak) to Patale, with the west wind (Favonius), which 
they call there the Eippalus,* a distance reckoned at 1435 


* Ho himself tolls us that Imaus, 
Emodtts, Paropamiaus und Caucasus 
were only parts of ono continuous 
chain (vi. 17, § 60); and adds in another 
passage (§ 64) ** a montibus F.modis, 
quorum promontorium Imaus vocatur, 
incolarum lingua nivosum signifleante.” 
This etymology is correct, the name 
Imaus being undoubtedly connected 
with the Sanscrit “ himnvat,” which 


means “ snowy/’ 

4 Seo Chapter XIII. Note A, p. 542. 

* “ Earn navigationem, qun his annis 
comperta servatur hodie." vi. 23, § 96. 

* No explanation of this name is 
given by Plinv. It is to the Peyiplus 
that we owe the important information 
that it was given in memory of the 
adventurous navigator, who first dis¬ 
covered the possibility of taking advan- 
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miles. In the next generation it was judged to be both a 
safer and nearer course to proceed from the same promontory 
direct to Sigerus, a port of India. And this mode of naviga¬ 
tion was pursued for a long time, until merchants discovered a 
shorter route, and the profits of India were thus brought nearer 
to hand. The voyage is now made every year, with cohorts of 
archers on board the ships: on account of the pirates who 
infest these seas. It will be worth while (ho adds) to set forth 
their whole course from Egypt: accurate information con¬ 
cerning it being now for the first time available. The subject 
is one worthy of attention, there being no year in which India 
does not drain our empire of at least 55,000,000 of sesterces, 
sending us in return wares which are sold for a hundred times 
their original value.” 7 He then gives in very unnecessary 
detail the route from Alexandria up the Nile to Coptos, and 
thence overland to Berenice, a journey which, as he tells us, 
occupied twelve days, though the distance was only 257 
(Roman) miles: and he then proceeds as follows : 8 

“ They begin the navigation in the middle of summer, before 
the rising of the dog-star, or immediately after its appearance, 
and arrive in about thirty days at Ocelis in Arabia, or Cane in 
the frankincense-bearing region. There is also a third port 
which is called Muza, which is not frequented by those sailing 
to India, but by the merchants who trade in frankincense and 
other Arabian perfumes. In the interior is a city, the capital 
of the kingdom, named Sapphar, and another called Save. 
But for those whose course is directed to India it is most 
advantageous to start from Ocelis. From thence they sail with 
the wind called Hippalus in forty days to the first commercial 
station (emporium) of India, named Muziris, which is not much 

tngo of tlio regularity of the monsoon tho toutii-vxnt. But such a roiscon- 

to hold a direct course to India. ccption was natural, ns tho course 

Pliny is moreover inaccurate in idon- actually pursued by the navigators 

tifyiug it with the Favonius, which would be almost precisely from west 

with him certaiuly means the vat wind to east. 

(see iL 47, § 119), while tho monsoon, ^ vi. 28, § 101. 

as ia well known, blows steadily from • Ibid. §§ 1O4-10C. 
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to be recommended, on account of tlie neighbouring pirates, 
who occupy a place called Nitrias: nor does it furnish any 
abundance of merchandise. Moreover the station of shipping 
is far from the land, and cargoes have to be loaded and 
unloaded in barges. The ruler of the country at the time of 
which I speak was a king named Ccelobothras. There is 
another more advantageous port, which is named Barace, in the 
territory of a nation called the Neacyndi. The king of that 
country was named Pandion, who resided far from the port in a 
city of the interior, which is called Modura. But the region 
from which pepper is brought to Barace, in barges hewn out of 
single trees, is called Cottonara. None of these names of 
nations, or ports, or cities, are found in any former writer, from 
which it is evident what changes take place in the state of 
things in these countries. They commence the return voyage 
from India at the beginning of the Egyptian month of Tybis, 
which answers to our December, or at all events within the 
sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, that is within our 
Ides of January. Thus it comes to pass that they return home 
within the year. They make the return voyage from India 
with the south-east wind (Vulturnus), and when they have 
entered the Red Sea, with the south-west or south wind.” * 

§ 9. It is evident that we have here a statement derived 
from authentic and recent information: and its accuracy is 
fully confirmed by the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, with 
which we have fortunately the means of comparing it. All 
the names mentioned by Pliny, and which as he observes were 
not found in any earlier writer, re-appear in the Periplus, 
either the same or under such slightly altered forms that they 
can safely be recognized: and we thus obtain a valuable 
assistance towards finding their geographical position, in regard 
to which Pliny’s statements in themselves afford us almost no 
clue. Thus Muziris, the point of most importance, as being 
the first port in India at which ships arrived after crossing the 


• Plin. H.N. r L 23, §§ 104-106. 
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ocean direct from Arabia, may bo probably identified with 
Mangalore: the port of Borneo or Bacare (as the name is 
written in the Periplus and in some MSS. of Pliny), may be 
placed at the mouth of the inlet that runs up to Melisseraiu, 
the Nelkynda of the Periplus, which is evidently the same 
place that appears in Pliny under the slightly altered form of 
Neacyndi. The Sigerus of Pliny may in like manner be in all 
probability identified with the place called in the Periplus 
Melizigara, and by Ptolemy Melezigyris, which is probably the 
same as the modem Viziagoor, about 120 miles south of 
Bombay. 1 Thus the part of India visited by the Alexandrian 
traders can be clearly determined, and the successive steps in 
the progress of the discovery arc probably correctly given by 
Pliny. But it is very singular that while indicating the 
farthest points with which this direct trade was carried on, 
Pliny has omitted all notice of the intermediate ports, between 
Pattala and Sigerus, and does not even mention the name of 
Barygaza, which, as we learn from the nearly contemporary 
Periplus, was one of the most important emporia of trade in 
Indio, and was frequented by numerous ships sailing direct 
thither from Egypt 2 Nor docs he afford any indication, and 
be had doubtless in reality no idea of the peculiar conformation 
of this part of the coast of India, the two deep bays by which 
it is indented (the Gulf of Cutcli and the Gulf of Cambay), 
with the intervening peninsula of Gujerat He was almost 
certainly equally ignorant of the important fact noticed by the 
author of the Periplus, that the coast from Barygaza trended 
from north to south, instead of preserving a general direction 
from west to east, as supposed by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 
The latter view, as we have scon, was adopted by Pliny himself. 
Ho appears also to have bad no acquaintance with the remark¬ 
able fact that the countries at the mouth of the Indus were at 

» Tho identifications lioro suggested scries of positions proposed for these 
arc those adopted by Dr. Vincent, and port* by Colonol Yule will be considered 
by the roost recent editor of the Periplus in the next chapter. 

(0. Midler in Ids Geotjraphi Grxci * Peripi. Marit Eruthrxi, § 49. 
Miuoret, tom. i. pp. 291-300). Tho new I 
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this time occupied by Scythian tribes, or at least subject 
to Scythian rulers—a circumstance repeatedly noticed by the 
author of the Periplus. 3 

The fact appears to be that Pliny, in this case as in several 
others, had got hold of a single account of a voyage to India, 
following the latest discovered route, and that ho has incor¬ 
porated this in his work, without comparing it with any other. 
The document of which he has thus made use would seem to 
have been less clear and full than the Periplus which has been so 
fortunately preserved to us, and must have omitted altogether 
some of the most important and interesting portions of what we 
find described in the extant treatise. The coincidences be¬ 
tween them are not more than must naturally arise between 
two accounts nearly contemporary, and both based upon good 
materials. And there is certainly no ground for the assump¬ 
tion of several modern writers, that the account given by Pliny 
is based upon our existing Periplus, and that the latter docu¬ 
ment must therefore be referred to an earlier period. 

§ 10. Another quarter, in which Pliny considered that he 
had obtained information far in advance of all preceding 
writers, was in regard to the celebrated island of Taprobane, 
which, as we have seen, had been a subject of curiosity and 
wonder among the Greeks ever since the days of Alexander. 
An accidental circumstance had recently afforded the means 
of additional and more authentic information concerning this 
little known country. In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
a freedman of one Annius Plocamus, who hod fanned the 
revenues of the Erythraean Sea, being on a voyage around 
Arabia, was carried away by the north winds in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carmania, and driven to a port in the island of Ceylon, 
called Ilippuri, where he found refuge on the fifteenth day. 4 


1 Ibid. §§ S8, 41. On this account 
the whole of this region is designated 
by Ptolemy by the name of Indo- 
Scytbia. 

* *'Aquilonibus raptns prater Car- 
moniam xv die Hippuros portum cjus 


invcctus.” vi. 22, § 84. From the man¬ 
ner in which this statement is reported 
by Pliny we are left wholly in the dark 
as to the point from which tlic fifteen 
flays' voyage was reckoned. 
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He was hospitably received by the king of the country, who 
was induced, after entertaining him for six months, to send 
four envoys to accompany him to Rome. It was from these 
native ambassadors that Pliny professes to have gathered the 
information that he has furnished to us, according to which 
the inhabitants of the island enjoyed a shite of Utopian felicity, 
under an admirably ordered government, and leading so healthy 
a life that it was no uncommon thing for them to attain the 
age of an hundred years. They were not however without a 
taste for luxury: and gold and silver, as well as pearls and 
precious stones, all which they possessed in abundance, were 
valued and sought after among them as in Europe. 5 

With due allowance for the favourable exaggeration so 
common in regard to remote and imperfectly known regions, 
these accounts seem to represent the fact, attested by native 
records, that Ceylon was at this period a flourishing and com¬ 
paratively civilized country. But it is singular that all the 
positive geographical statements which Pliny has transmitted 
to us, on what would appear to bo such good authority, are 
either erroneous or unintelligible. Thus he tells us® tluit 
the side of the island which faced towards India from the 
south-west was 10,000 stadia (1,000 G. miles) in length—an 
enormous exaggeration, exceeding even the previous estimates 
of Eratosthenes and Onesicritusand he adds that the nearest 
point of India was a promontory which was called Coliacum, at 
the distance of four days’ voyage, in the middle of which 
another island was met with, called the Island of the Sun.® 
Taprobano itself was said to contain five hundred towns, of 
which the capital, named Palcesimundus, contained a popu¬ 
lation of not less than 200,000 inhabitants. It was situated on 


» vi. 22, §§ 89, 91. 

• Ibid. § 87. 

T He bad himself previously quoted 
(§ 81) the statement of Eratosthenes 
that tho island was 7000 stadia in 
length and 5000 in breadth. 

* Ceylon is really less than 210 G. 
miles in length from N. to S., nnd 120 


in breadth, whilo the strait which sepa¬ 
rates it from tho muinlnud is not moro 
than 60 G. miles ncroas. Bat tho dis¬ 
tance from Cape Comorin—which was 
clearly the promontory hero referred 
to, and from which Ceylon was sup¬ 
posed to Ho duo south—is 135 miles. 
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the south side of the island, with a port on the sea: the only 
other place mentioned by name is the port at which the Roman 
navigator arrived, called Hippuri or Hippuros, which has been 
identified with a port called Kudremale, the name of which 
has the same meaning (horse-tails) in Sanscrit. In the interior 
(he tells us) was a vast lake, 375 miles in circumference (!) and 
containing various islands: from this lake burst forth two 
rivers, the one flowing south, and called Palsesimundus, from 
the city of that name near its outflow; the other called 
CydaTa flowing to the north towards India.® There is in fact 
no such lake in Ceylon, nor anything even deserving the name 
of a lake : nor does any of the more considerable rivers of the 
island hold its course to the south. The statement probably 
referred to some artificial lake, formed for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, 1 but in any case its dimensions must be enormously 
exaggerated. 

There is a curious notice introduced by Pliny in this passage 2 
concerning the trade carried on by the inhabitants of Tapro- 
bane with the Seres, beyond the Emodian mountains. One of 
the envoys, named Rachias, asserted that his father had him¬ 
self visited those countries, and held commercial intercourse 
with the inhabitants, which was carried on upon the silent 
system without the use of interpreters. But as he described 
the Seres themselves as men of gigantic stature, with red hair 
and blue eyes, it is impossible to believe that he had any 
acquaintance with the true Chinese. 

§ 11. Pliny’s description of Arabia would appear at the first 
glance to be greatly in advance of any preceding account of 
that country, from the number of names of tribes and towns 
with which he furnishes us, as well as the detailed enumeration 
of headlands, islands, &c., along the coast. This part of his 
w ork is based, as he himself tells us, principally on the work of 
Juba, already noticed, 3 which had been prepared by him for 

• Ibid. § 86. 

1 See Sir E. Tennent's Ceylon, vol. i. 
p. 557. 


* Ibid. § 88. 

* See Chapter XX. p. 176. 
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the use of C. Caesar the grandson of Augustus, when he was 
preparing for an expedition into that country. What were the 
materials at the command of Juba we have no means of estima¬ 
ting : but there is little doubt that had his original work been 
preserved to us, we should have derived from it much valuable 
information. But in the abstract that we find of it in Pliny, it 
has been as usual abridged and pared down till it presents us 
with nothing but a bare list of names, for the most part without 
any attempt at geographical order or sequence, and even this 
list is as remarkable for its omissions, as for its contents. 
While we find a long catalogue of names either totally obscure 
or unknown, or of which we are only able to conjecture the 
site from their reappearance in the work of Ptolemy, we re¬ 
mark on the other hand that names well known before the 
days of Pliny, and—stranger still—names well known to Pliny 
himself, and mentioned by him in other passages, are wholly 
unnoticed in their proper geographical places. Thus the im¬ 
portant promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) so well known 
as the customary point of departure for India, is not mentioned 
in the periplus ho has given of the coasts of Arabia. Nor does 
he take any notice of Cane, which he has himself mentioned 
in reference to the trade with India, as the principal port of 
the frankincense-bearing country. In the same passage, as we 
have seen, 4 he speaks of Muza as an important emporium of 
trade within the straits, and of the towns of Sapphar and Save 
in the interior, in connexion with it All these notiecs are 
fully confirmed by the Periplus and were obviously based upon 
good information. But no mention is found of any of the 
three names in his geographical description of this part of 
Arabia. Nor does he notice the port of Aden, which as we 
learn from the Periplus was at this time one of the principal 
plaices of trade on the outer coast of Arabia. 6 

Even the celebrated promontory forming the northern pro¬ 
jection of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and 


4 Abort.-, p. 41$. 


* Periplus Maris Ergthr/ri, § 26. 
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conspicuous from its proximity to the opposite coast of Car- 
mania (the Maceta of Nearchus and Mac® of Strabo), is removed 
from its proper place in his apparently elaborate description of 
the Arabian coast, and is disguised under the name of “ the pro¬ 
montory of the Naumaehaeans just as he incidentally intro¬ 
duces the name of Cape Syagrus, in stating the distance from 
it of the Island of Dioscorides (Socotora), of which he is the 
first to furnish us with any definite information. 7 But no 
notice of either of these important landmarks in the geography 
of Arabia is found in its proper place. 

§ 12. He commences his periplus of the Arabian coast, 
proceeding from Charax and the mouth of the Tigris, along 
the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, with the expression 
that “ this coast had first been explored by Epiphanes.” 8 If 
these words refer, as is most probable, to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they arc glaringly false, so far as refers to the coasts of Arabia 
within the Persian Gulf—this part of the coast-line having 
been explored by Greek navigators sent out for that purpose 
before the death of Alexander 9 —but it is possible that a 
special voyage for the examination of the coasts of the 
peninsula may have been sent out by the Syrian king, of which 
we have no other notice, and that the details furnished us by 
Pliny may have been derived from this source. But from 
whatever quarter they were originally drawn, there can be no 
doubt as to the extremely confused and unintelligible form in 
which they are transmitted to us. 

His enumeration of the various tribes of the interior seems 
to bo founded on better materials, and while it is deficient (as 
usual) in the necessary geographical data for determining their 
relative position, we find, besides the names already familiar to 


• “ Nnuomchmorum promontorium 
contra Gannanuun cst. Distut quinqua- 
ginta M. P." vi. 28, § 152. 

1 Plin. vt 28, § 153. Ho gives the 
distance at 280 Roman (224 G.) miles, 
u very close approximation to the truth : 
and adhs it “ clawso lhat its name 


must have been well known in histimo, 
though not found in auy earlier author 
now extant. 

• “ Nunc R Charace diceraus orain 
Epipbani primum exquidtom.'’ Ib. 
§M7. 

D Sec Chapter XII. p. 4C1. 
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us from Eratosthenes and Strabo, such as the Minaeaus, 
Saboeans, Chatramotitao, Homeritoe, &c., several others which 
we either find confirmed by Ptolemy, or are able to identify 
upon other grounds. 1 He alludes, as we have already seen, to 
the Arabian expedition of ^Elius Gallus, more fully related by 
Strabo, but in a manner that throw's no additional light upon 
its geography.* His report however of the general result of 
this expedition and the information brought back by tho 
commander, is not without interest. “The wandering tribes 
(the Bedouins) subsisted only on milk and the flesh of wild 
animals: tho others procured wine, like the Indians, from 
palm-trees, and oil from sesame. The most numerous tribes 
were the Homeritae and the Minceans: their territory was 
fertile in palm-trees and shrubs, but their flocks were the 
principal source of their riches. The Cerbani and Agrceans 
were distinguished in war, but most of all the Chatramotitae: 
the Carrei had the most spacious and fertile arable lands: the 
Sabaeans were the richest in their forests of odoriferous trees, 
their mines of gold, their well-irrigated lands, and the 
abundance of wax and honey.” 3 Pliny adds, as a general 
remark, that the nations of Arabia were extremely rich, from 
their attracting the wealth both of tho Eomau and Parthian 
empires in exchange for their native commodities, while they 
themselves purchased nothing in return. 4 

It is remarkable that he, in common with most other ancient 
writers, applied the name of Arabia Felix—restricted in 
modern usage to Yemen—in a sense that would seem to 
comprehend almost the whole peninsula: while he employed 
that of Arabia Desertu only for the sandy desert region 


1 Arnolds these is tho name, so fa¬ 
miliar in later days, of the Saraconi, 
which here occurs lor the first time. 

* vi. 28, §§ 100, 101. Seo Chapter 
XX. noto W. p. 205. 

* Ibid. 5 101. 

* Ibid. § 102. “In universum gentos 
ditissinuo, ut npud quas maxima) opes 
Itomanorum Pnrthorumquc Bubcdstant, 


vendentibus quto e mari aut ail vis ca- 
piunt, nihil favicon redimeutibus." 

The latter statement is obviously a 
fallacy; we learn from the Periplus 
that tho Arabians imported muny 
articles of Alexandrian and European 
produce (Periplut Maris Erythrxi, §§ 
24, 28), including corn, wine, tin, coral. 
See. 
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extending from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the Persian 
Gulf, and forming in a certain sense the isthmus connecting 
the rest of Arabia with the main continent of Asia. With 
these vast deserts in the north of Arabia geographers were 
necessarily acquainted, from their being traversed by caravans 
on their way from Petra to Charax on the Euphrates, and to 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, both of which were still in the 
days of Pliny important emporia of trade.® But with the great 
tableland of the interior—still so imperfectly known to us, 
even at the present day—the Romans appear to have been 
wholly unacquainted. Their knowledge may indeed be con¬ 
sidered as practically limited to the coast districts of Hedjaz, 
Yemen, and Hadramaut. But even as applied to these 
comparatively favoured regions, their notions of the richness 
and fertility of Arabia were strangely exaggerated. 

§ 13. With regard to the geographical position, the form 
and dimensions of the great Arabian peninsula, Pliny’s ideas 
were apparently very imperfect, but they are so obscurely 
indicated as to leave us in great doubt what they really were. 
In one passage he describes it correctly enough as extending 
between the two seas, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, in the 
same manner as Italy was placed between the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas; and as having the same general direction 
with that country. But by a strange oversight he adds that it 
resembled it also in size. 6 Yet he himself elsewhere estimates 
its circuit from Charax round to the head of the iElanitic Gulf 
(the Gulf of Akabah) at 4666 Roman miles, which is a 
tolerably correct approximation, though Juba had reduced it to 
less than 4000 miles. He gives us no estimate of its length or 
breadth, but says that its broadest part was between Heroopolis 
(at the head of the Gulf of Suez) and Charax, near the mouth 


» vi. 28. §§ 144.147. 

• Ibid. § 143. 44 Ipna voro peninsula 
Arabia inter duo maria, Rubrum Penri- 
curnquo procurrcns, qnodam natural 
artiticio ad aimilitudinein attfue magni- 
linline Italitn circumfusa, m eandetn 


etiam c®li partem nulla differentia 
spectat.” 

It may lie convenient to the render to 
remind him that Arabia ia in reality at 
least four times as large na France, or 
eight times aa largo aa Italy 1 
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of the Euphrates. It is clear therefore that he had no idea of 
the manner in which the southern portion of Arabia runs out 
into the projecting land of Oman, though he was of course 
aware that it here sent out a great promontory to the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf. 

§ 14. Concerning the Red Sea itself and its western, or, as it 
was called both by Greeks and Romans, the Troglodytic, coast, 
Pliny had of course abundant means of information, both from 
the earlier writers to whom we have already referred, such us 
Agatharchides and Artemidorus, and from the more recent 
peripli of voyagers to the Land of Spices and to India. He 
has however given us comparatively few details. But he has 
correctly distinguished the three cities of the name of Berenice, 
which it appears were often confounded together: the first 
being the well-known city of the name, to which led the 
overland route from Coptos: the second, which he distin¬ 
guishes by the epithet Panchrysos, known also as Berenice ad 
Sabas: the third, which he terms Berenice Epideires, from its 
situation on a narrow neck of land or promontory colled Loire. 
This was regarded by him as the headland bounding the 
Straits or narrowest entrance into the Red Sea, which he 
describes as only seven miles across. 7 In connexion with 
Ptoleina'is Epitheras he notices especially the astronomical 
observations by which Eratosthenes hud connected its position 
with that of Meroe and Syene, and had thus, as he rhetorically 
phrases it, “ detected the secret of the world.” 8 But the most 
important addition that he makes to the knowledge of this part 
of the coast is undoubtedly his notice of Adulis, which was 
unknown even by name to Strabo, but in the time of Pliny 

7 This is not quite correct; the pro- • vi. 29, § 172. “ Ros ingontis cx- 
montory of Dciro (now called Ros fair) empli locusmto subtEUtaUs immensm, 
being considerably to tho south of tho mundo ibi (teprohcuM, cum indubitaU 
narrowest part of the strait, which is rationo umbmrum Eratosthenes mcn- 
directly opposite to Capo Bab el sumra terra prodor© indo ccopit.” Tho 
Mandeb; but as there is no marked sort of simple wonder with which Pliny 
headland on tho western side, except regards tho astronomical observations of 
Doire, the expression may perhaps to the Greeks, wherever ho refers to them, 
justified. I is not a littlo amusing. 
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had become the most important emporium on the coast, and was 
the place to which the native productions of the interior— 
ivory, rhinoceros horns, hippopotamus hides, tortoise shell, and 
slaves—were brought down for export. 0 This extensive trade, 
which is fully confirmed by the Periplus, 1 but of which no 
trace is found in earlier writers, arose doubtless from the 
establishment in the interior of a comparatively civilized com¬ 
munity, of which Axuma was the capital. No mention of that 
city however is found in Pliny, though it was well known to 
the author of the Periplus. 

Of the coast of Africa outside the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb 
his knowledge is singularly meagre. He mentions indeed the 
Sinus Abalites, and beyond it the port and headland of Mos- 
syluin, which was the principal market for the cinnamon 
that was brought from the interior. 2 Beyond this he tells us 
some writers placed a town called Baricaza. 3 The promon¬ 
tory of Mossylum he appears to have regarded,—following the 
authority of Juba, —as the easternmost point of Africa, from 
whence the coast trended away to the south and west. 4 But 
he has no mention of any promontory answering to Cape Guar- 
dafui—the Southern Horn (Noti Keras) of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and the Promontory of Spices (Cape Aromata) of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy: while no trace whatever is found in 
his work of that greatly enlarged knowledge of the eastern 
coast of Africa, which forms so prominent a feature in the 
nearly contemporary Periplus. 5 


» Ibid. § 173. 

1 Periplus Maris Erylhr. §§ 4-6. 

* Plin. vi. 29, § 174. 

* “ Aliqni unum Aothiopia oppidans 
ultra ponunt in Iittore Baricaza,'* § 175. 
No such name is found in any other 
writer in connection with Ethiopia or 
Africa, and it is difficult not to suspect 
that the place really referred to is the 
celebrated city of the name in India, 
the name of which might well have 
boon introduced in connection with the 
trade of these regions, in a manner that 
Pliny misunderstood, so aa to place tho 


city itself in Ethiopia. We have seen 
that he haa no notice of the Indian 
Bnrygaza in its proper place. 

4 “ A Mossylico promontorio Atlan- 
ticum mare incipere vult Juba, prreter 
Mauretanian suns Gades usque navi* 
gandum Coro.” Ib. § 175. 

Even Ptolemy assigns to this pro¬ 
montory a far more prominent position 
than it is really entitled to claim. 

* Tho passage just cited from Juba 
shows clearly how little notion he pos¬ 
sessed of tho vast extension of Africa 
towards the south. 
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§ 15. With regard to the interior of Africa generally he was 
little in advance of his predecessors: but we are indebted to 
him in this part of his work for having preserved to us several 
records of great interest,—the account of the exploration of 
Ethiopia and the upper course of the Nile by the officers sent 
out by Nero; and that of the campaign of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes. Both these expeditions and their 
geographical results have been already discussed. No further 
attempts seem to have been made before the time of Pliny to 
penetrate into the interior: the real heart of the great conti¬ 
nent was still unapproached, and neither Greek nor Roman 
writers appear to have had the least suspicion of the great 
extent of fertile and populous country that lay beyond the 
broad desert barrier of the Sahara. Indeed, according to the 
theory universally received among them, these regions were 
uninhabitable on account of the heat. 

Unfortunately the really valuable materials just referred to, 
are mixed up by Pliny, with his usual want of critical dis¬ 
cernment, with a mere farrago of miscellaneous information, 
compiled from a number of different authors, most of whom 
are otherwise unknown : 6 and the result is a confused mass of 
statements, out of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract any consistent or intelligible conclusions. 7 It seems 
clear that the geography of tire remote regions of Ethiopia, 
and the neighbourhood of the Upper Nile, was a favourite 
subject, as might well be conceived, with the Greek writers of 
Alexandria: and that many of these had collected a number 
of hearsay reports and vague rumours which there were no 
means of sifting or examining. As far as Mcroe and its 
neighbourhood they had full and satisfactory information; 


* See Chapter XX. p. 184 and Chap¬ 
ter XXIII. p. 347. 

T Mr. Cooley (Ftolcmy and the Nile, p. 
17) justly remark* on this part of Pliny b 
work that '* the deficiency of his general 
views is rendered more remarkable by 
the contrast with his abundant infor¬ 


mation.” He Ixad undoubtedly ample 
materials at hia oommund, but was 
wholly destituto of cithor the judgement 
or knowlcdgo to onablo him to sift or 
arrange them; and the conaequonce iB 
that he has presented them to us in a 
form that renders them wholly useless. 
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but beyond that all was vague and uncertain. The fluctuating 
character of tho names in barbarous countries is a fact too 
familiar to the modern geographer for us to wonder at the 
almost total discrepancy of his authorities in this respect. 8 

It is singular that one of the few points which he treats as 
“ generally agreed upon ” is the utterly erroneous conclusion 
that the southern ocean lay at a distance of 625 Roman 
miles (i.e. 5000 stadia) to the south of Meroe. 9 Such a state¬ 
ment could be nothing more than a theoretical assumption : 
yet it seems to have come to be recognized as an undoubted 
geographical fact, like the configuration given by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo to the eastern and northern shores of Asia. But in 
this instance the error is the more inexcusable, as it is almost 
certain that in the time of Pliny the eastern shores of Africa 
had been already explored far beyond the assumed latitude, 
though, as we have seen, he neglected to avail himself of the 
new information thus laid open to him. 

§ 16. It is clear that Pliny accepted the conclusion of 
Eratosthenes, which had been generally adopted by subse¬ 
quent writers (including Juba, whom Pliny principally fol¬ 
lowed), with regard to the manner in which the coast of Africa 
trended away from its eastern extremity (opposite to Arabia) 
towards the Western Ocean and the coast of Mauretania. He 
thus describes Ethiopia—including under that appellation all 
the southern portions of the African continent—as extending 
from the south-east towards tho south-west: 1 a strange mode 
of expression, but which can bear no other signification than 
that above referred to. But here he had of course no materials 

• See Note B, p. 440. Southern Ocean as tometchai further to 

' “ In totum nil tern ab ocean 0 ad the south, but there is no statement 
Meroen doxxv M. P. esse inter auctores in the extant remains of his works, as 
ferc convenit,” vL SO. § I9ti. This to the distance at which he fixed it. 
view may be oonslderea as originating Strabo, as wo have teen, placed it con- 
with Eratosthenes, who had drawn his jecturally about 4000 stadia south of 
first parallel of latitude through the Meroe. (See Chapter XXII. p. 328.) 
laud of the Sembritw, and the Region of 1 “Sita cat ^Ethiopia ob onente hi- 
Cinnamon, at 3400 stadia south of berno ad occidentem liibcrnum." vi.S0, 
Meroe (Chapter XVI p. 638). He § 197. 
must 01 course have conceived the 
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at his command, and when he comes to the western coast, 
approaching Mauretania, where he might have availed himself 
of the important discoveries of Hanno, as well as the later 
observations of Polybius, his description becomes a mass of 
inextricable confusion. It is cleiu* that he had neve* seen the 
original narrative of the voyage of Hanno, 3 and throws doubt 
even upon the historical fact of his having founded Cartha¬ 
ginian settlements upon this coast, while he picks up at second 
hand some of the detached circumstances of a marvellous cha¬ 
racter, such as the mountain called Theon Ocliemn, burning 
with perpetual fire, the river Bambotus swarming with croco¬ 
diles, and the islands of the Gorgons, from whence Hanno had 
brought home the hairy skins of two of the women. 3 But it 
would have been utterly impossible, had not the original 
narrative been preserved, to have identified any of these 
localities, or arrived at any sound conclusion concerning the 
geographical results of this memorable expedition. 

Almost equally unsatisfactory is his treatment of the voyage 
undertaken by Polybius along the western coast of Africa after 
the fall of Carthage: a document which would undoubtedly 
have been of the highest value to us, had it been preserved 
in an original or authentic form, but from which, in the 
condensed summary that Pliny has transmitted to us, it is 
impossible to extract any definite geographical information. 4 
On the other hand we are indebted to him for his extracts 
from Statius Sebosus and Juba concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, os well as for his account (imperfect as it is) of the 
march of Suetonius Paulinus across the Atlas. Both of these 
are real contributions to our geographical knowledge. 5 

§ 17. Of the north of Africa, extending from the shores of 
the Ocean to the confines of Egypt, Pliny’s knowledge was 
undoubtedly more complete than that of any preceding geo- 


* See on this point, Chapter VIII. 
p. 328. 

4 vi. 31, § 200. 

* This account ban been already exa¬ 


mined. See Chaptor XVIL, Note B. 

4 See Cliapter XX. pp. 173, 175, and 
Chapter XXIII. p. 349. 
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grapher. He here enjoyed the advantage of following Juba, 
who from his position naturally possessed exceptional means of 
information: while the whole of these provinces had been in 
his time brought under the direct administration of Rome, and 
were becoming gradually pervaded by Roman civilization. 
The foundation of numerous colonies along the coast was one 
of the most effective means of introducing this improved cul¬ 
ture. In the case of Mauretania these colonies were not limited 
to the Mediterranean coast, but three of them, Tingis, Zilis, 
and Lixus were established on the western or Atlantic shore: 
while two others, Babba and Banasa, were founded in the in¬ 
terior, but on the western slopes of Mount Atlas. Beyond 
Lixus (the modern El Araich), at a distance of 120 Roman 
miles, was a town called Sala (the modem Sallee, long cele¬ 
brated as a resort of pirates) which appears to have been the 
last outpost of Roman civilization in this direction, and is 
described by Pliny as bordering on the untrodden desert, and 
infested by herds of elephants, but still more by the neigh¬ 
bouring barbarians, whom he calls Autololes. 8 Beyond this, all 
appears to have been vague and uncertain. He adds however, 
on the authority of native informants (doubtless collected by 
Juba), that 150 miles from Sala was a river called Asana, 
having a good port at its mouth; beyond that was another 
river called Fut, and from thence 200 miles to Dyris, the 
native name for Mount Atlas. Here the distances are over¬ 
stated: but in other respects the account is trustworthy and 
leads us distinctly to the point where the great chain of Atlas 
descends to the sea at Cape Ghir, (the promontory of Hercules 
of Ptolemy) the name of which perhaps retains a trace of the 
native appellation of the range. 

But even with regard to the interior of the province itself, 
and especially to Mount Atlas, Pliny complains that the most 

• ** Oppidum Sal ft ojuadem nominis tinned to be the last town in the Roman 
fluvio impoeitum, jam solitudinibus province : though we find in the Itine- 
vicinum, elepkantorumque gregibus raries a mere outDost (exploratio) called 
infeetum, multotamen magis Autolohun Mercurius, 16 M. P. further south 
gente.” v. 1, § 5. Sala always con- (Itin. Ant. pp. 3, 6). 
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fabulous and contradictory accounts were still current in his 
day; a circumstance for which he blames the carelessness and 
want of curiosity of the Roman authorities, who preferred 
inventing falsehoods to investigating the truth. 7 Yet the 
forests were already explored in quest of ivory and of the 
beautiful wood called citrus, so much valued by the Romans 
for tables; 8 while the rocks on the seashore were diligently 
ransacked for purple.® 

§ 18. With the northern provinces along the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa properly so called—or rather 
the province to which that name was officially restricted— 
Pliny was of course well acquainted, and ho has given us, in 
the same manner as with the other settled provinces of the 
Roman Empire, a tolerably full paraplus or description of the 
sea coast, its headlands and rivers, as well as the towns along 
its line, but this is followed as usual by a long list of the towns 
in the interior of each province, in alphabetical order, so as to 
afford no clue to their position. His account of the Cyrenalca 
also is clear and distinct, but his description of the two Syrtes 
and the intermediate region is singularly confused, and would 
in fact, if it stood alone, be utterly unintelligible. It is much 
less surprising that this should be the case with regard to the 
tribes of the interior, which had been in all ages very imper¬ 
fectly known; but considering the light that had been recently 
thrown upon this subject by the expeditions of Suetonius 


’ “ Qainquesunt,utdiximus, Romano) 
ooloni® in ea provincia, perviumque 
famte videri potest; sod id plcrumquo 
fiklldoissimum experimento deprehen- 
ditur, quia dignitates, cum indagore 
vera pigeat, ignoranti® pudore mentiri 
non piget, haud alio fldei prooiore 
lapau quota ubi fate® rei gravis auctor 
exsistit.” v. 1. § 2. 

A remarkable passage, which serves 
to explain the little progress made in 
sound geographical knowledge under 
the Roman Empire. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, already referred 
to, constituted an exception; but that 


also was probably undertaken with a 
military rather than a scientific object. 

8 Of this Pliny speaks more fully 
elsewhere (xiii. 15, §§ 91-102), and 
relate* details of the almost fabulous 
prices given for tables of this kind; an 
extravagant passion which he adds was 
carried by the Romans of his day to an 
“ insanity ” equal to that of the Roman 
ladies for pearls. 

• The Mauretanian or Gretulian 
“purple" was probably that derived 
from the lichen called orchil, which is 
extensively used in dyeing. See Chapter 
XX. Note E, p. 208. 
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Paulinus and Cornelius Balbus, it is certainly strange to find 
that the ideas of Pliny with regard to this part of Africa were 
not more clear and satisfactory. He was acquainted indeed 
with the name of Phazania, corresponding to the modern 
Fezzan, but does not indicate its connexion with the Gara- 
mantes (whom he names separately), and appears to havo 
placed it between the Garamantes and the neighbourhood 
of the Lesser Syrtis, regarding Cydamus (Ghadamis) as its 
capital. 1 At the same time he describes Augila, the position 
of which was so well known to the Greek geographers, in a 
manner very confused and unintelligible. We are however 
indebted to him for having preserved to us the particulars 
already referred to of the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes: an event of the highest geographical 
interest. 

§ 19. But obscure as were the ideas of Pliny concerning the 
interior of Africa, this part of his work is deserving of atten¬ 
tion as containing the first distinct notice of the great river 
that has attracted so much attention in later times under the 
name of the Niger. For this information he was doubtless 
indebted to Juba, who, as we have seen, in the strange theory 
that he had framed with respect to the origin and course of 
the Nile, had introduced this river as one of its component 
parts. 2 In another passage Pliny speaks of Gaetulia as ex¬ 
tending “ to the river Nigris, which separates Africa from 
Ethiopia.” 3 And again, after enumerating among the Ethio¬ 
pian nations of the interior 4 "the Nigritre, so called from the 
river already mentioned,” he adds, “the river Nigris has the 


1 v. 5, § 35. 

* See Chapter XX. p. 175. 

* v. 4, § 30. “Et tota Gastulia ad 
fluroen Nigrin, qui Afrieam ab .Ethi¬ 
opia dirimit” 

* These he enumerates in the follow¬ 
ing order: first, the Egyptian Libyans, 
then the White Ethiopians (Leuce- 
thiopes). Above them the Ethiopian 
nations, the Nigrit® from the river 


already mentioned, the Gymnetes Pha- 
rusii, and then the Perorsi who adjoined 
the Ocean on the confines of Mauretania 
(vi. 8, § 48). Of these the Ph&rnsii 
and Nigritas were already mentioned 
by Strabo, who seems to have placed 
them south of the Great Desert (see 
Chapter XXII. p. 381). The Perorsi 
were apparently scattered along tho 
west coast of the Atlantic. 
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same nature as the Nile: it produces reeds and papyrus, and 
the same kinds of animals, and it becomes swollen at the same 
period.” 6 As there is no river to the north of the Great Desert 
to which these characters can possibly bo applied, it seems 
certain that they must refer to the great river of Central 
Africa, the Joliba or Quorra, known to modern geographers 
as the Niger, some notice of which may have been carried 
by native caravans across the desert to Mauretania. 6 But, as 
usually happens in such cases, these vague reports afforded no 
definite idea of its geographical position, and Pliny at least 
was evidently quite unaware of the vast extent of desert which 
separated it from the land of the Gaetulians. 

§ 20. On the much controverted question of the source of 
the Nile, Pliny contents himself with giving “the result of the 
inquiries” of king Juba in the form of the elaborate, but 
utterly unfounded, theory which has already been examined. 7 
With regard to the latter part of its course, through Ethiopia, 
he supposed it to be first called Astapus, where it was first 
known in the interior above Meroe, while he gave the names of 
Astobores and Astosapes to the two arms that encircled the 
great island of that name. 8 He was evidently misled (as was 
Ptolemy after him) by the name of “island” given to the 
district of Meroe by the Alexandrian geographers, into sup¬ 
posing it to have been really an island, surrounded by the two 
arms of the Nile, instead of being, as Eratosthenes rightly 
conceived it, merely a peninsular tract between the Nile itself 
and its tributary the Astaboras. 


• v.8,§44. 

• Wo have seen that already in the 
time of Strabo such caravans occasion¬ 
ally crossed tlio desert (Strabo, L c.% 
and doubtless this intercourse would 
have increased as Mauretania and Nu- 
midin became more settled and civilized. 
But in the absence of camels all such 
communication must always have been 
uncertain and difficult. 

’ Soe Chapter XX. p. 174. 

• v. 10, § 53. In regard to these 


| names Pliny tolls us, first, that A stapus 
means in the Ethiopian language “ the 
water flowing from dor know ** (oquam 
o tenebris profluentem)then, that 
Astobores means “n branch of the 
water coming from darkness" (ramus 
aqua o tenebris profluentia), while 
Astosapes adds the sense of its being a 
lateral or side stream ('quod lateris sig- 
nificationem adjicit; but the reading 
latcria and the sense is doubtful). 
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His description of Egypt is singularly meagre and jejune, 
presenting a striking contrast to that of Strabo: and though 
his enumeration of the Nomes, which has the air of being 
derived from an official source, is of value to the topographer, 
it is as usual devoid of any attempt at geographical arrange¬ 
ment, and he has wholly failed to give any geographical 
picture of the country, easy as it was to have done so in a 
region of so peculiar a natural conformation. He has however 
introduced some interesting particulars with regard to the 
inundation of the Nile, and its effects on the surrounding 
country, according to the height it attained in different years.* 

§ 21. Pliny concludes his elaborate review of the geography 
of the world with a statement of the measurements of the 
different seas and continents according to various authorities, 
especially Polybius, Artemidorus, and Agrippa: and sums up 
the whole by the conclusion—rather startling to modem 
readers—that Europe is nearly half as big again as Asia, and 
considerably more than twice as large as Africa. If the three 
continents are taken together, he adds, it will appear that 
Europe is a little more than -J- -f -J- (or -Hths) of the whole; 
while Asia contains ± -f -jV (or -ryths), not quite a third; and 
Africa -J- -f ( or Htks), very little more than a fifth! 1 
Strange as these statements sound to us, who are familiar with 
the vast extent of Asia and Africa, beyond the limits known to 
ancient geographers, they are at the same time utterly at 
variance with the conclusions arrived at by Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and it is difficult to comprehend by what process Pliny 
was led to adopt so erroneous a result. 

Lastly, in order, as he tells us, to leave out nothing that 
can contribute to the clear understanding of his subject, he 
proceeds to give what he terms “an exquisitely subtle dis- 


» V. 9, §§ 57, 58. 

1 vi. 83, § 210. “Apparet erpo 
Europam paulo miuus dimidia Asia 
parte mnjorem case quam Aaiam. 
Eaudem altero tan to et soxta parte 
Africse, ampliorom quam African!. 


Quod si misceantur omnes suhuxub, 
liquido patebit, Europam totius teme 
tertiam esse partem et octavam paulo 
ampliug, Asiam vero quartern et quar- 
tnmdecimam, Africam autem quin turn 
et insuper eexageeimam.” 
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covery of Greek science,” in the circles or parallels of latitude 
drawn along the surface of the world, with the regions or 
localities through which they passed. He adds in each 
instance the proportion of the gnomon of the sundial to its 
shadow, and the length of the longest or solstitial day. This, 
as we have seen, had been already done by Hipparchus, who 
was followed by Strabo, and doubtless by many other Greek 
geographers. But in attempting to enumerate the geogra¬ 
phical points through which these circles would pass, Pliny 
has fallen into such strange and unaccountable errors, that the 
table he gives us, far from contributing to a clear under¬ 
standing of the countries which he has already described, would 
only tend to throw them into inextricable confusion. 3 It is 
clear from this passage, as from several others, that he himself 
had not mastered the very elements of mathematical geo¬ 
graphy, and had no clear conception whatever of the meaning 
of what he was reporting. But as he professes to derive the 
whole statement from Greek authorities, we are wholly at a loss 
to explain how he could have wandered so widely from all the 
conclusions generally received among them, and produced a 
list as much at variance with the systems of Eratosthenes or 
Hipparchus, as it is with geographical truth. 


* See Note 0, p. 441. 
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NOTE A, p. 409. 

SOURCES OF THE TIGRIS. 

The Tigris may bo considered as having two, or rather throe, 
principal sources, forming distinct arms, all containing a large 
quantity of water. Of these, the western arm, usually considered 
at tho present day as the main stream, which is that flowing by 
Diarbekir, takes its rise in a small lake or pool, about 60 G. miles 
N.W. of that city, and not more than 6 from the Euphrates at 
Telek. Singularly enough this arm of the river appears to have 
been ignored in ancient times, and we find no mention of it in any 
ancient geographer. 

About 45 miles below Diarbekir, this river is joined by an 
affluent, the Batman Su, having nearly as large a body of water 
as itself, which flows from north to south, and has its sources in 
the range called by the ancients Niphates. Again, about 35 miles 
lower down, the united streams receive an important accession from 
the north in the river now known as the Sort Su, or river of Sort, 
which is itself formed by two considerable rivers, the one descending 
from Bitlis in the neighbourhood of Lake Van, the other called the 
Bohtan Tchai, having its sources far away to the east. This last 
river, which is probably the Centrites of Xenophon, was not 
regarded by the ancients as an arm of the Tigris, but this name 
may very probably have been given to the river of Bitlis, which 
has its sources near enough to the Lake of Van to afford some colour 
for the popular notion that it derived its waters from thenoe. 
Other writers however contend that the river which joins the 
Tigris at Zeiwah, the Batman Su, has tho better claim to bo 
regarded as the Tigris of the ancients, and it is difficult to decide 
between them. 

Tho sources of the Bohtan Chai, which is undoubtedly entitled 
to rank as the eastern arm of the Tigris, have been for the first 
time explored in quite recent times by Mr. Taylor, who found that 
its principal source, the Mox Su, issues from a cave at the foot of 
tho mountain of Aghovar, which is separated from the Lake of Van 
by only about 30 miles of mountainous country: a circumstance 
which, as he observes, may have given rise to tho notion enter- 
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tained by Strabo as well as riiny, of the Tigris deriving its waters 
from that lake. (See Mr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society, vol. xxxv. p. 49.) 


NOTE B, p. 431. 

WRITERS ON ETHIOPIA. 

Among the authors thus cited, the most important is Bion, a 
native of Soli in Cilicia, who is noticed also by Diogenes Laertius 
(iv. 58) as having written a work on Ethiopia (AiOtovucd), and is 
cited in one passage by Athenseus (xiii. p. 566, c). His date is 
wholly unknown; but ho appears from Pliny to have given a 
number of minute topographical dotails ooneoming tho valley of 
the Nile as far as Moroc. 

Aristocreon, referred to in the same passage (vi. § 183), and also 
with regard to the length of the course of the Nile in Egypt (v. 9, 
§ 59), is evidently the same quoted at second hand by iElian (Hist. 
Anim. vii. 40) for a fabulous story concerning Ethiopia; but nothing 
more is known of him. 

Basilis, associated with tho preceding by Pliny (7, c.), but not 
again cited as an authority, is noticed by Agatharchides (§ 64) 
among the writers who had treated of the eastern portions of tho 
world, and must therefore have been earlier than that author. He 
appears to have also written a work on India, which is quoted by 
Athenaeus (ix. p. 390 b). 

Two other authors, cited by Pliny as authorities, had tho great 
advantage of personal knowledge of the localities: Dalion, as ho 
tells us, having ascended the Nile far above Moroc (Dalion ultra 
Morocn longe subvectus, vi. § 183): he appears to have been 
of an earlier period than tho two preceding. The other, whom ho 
calls Simonides minor, had actually resided for fivo years at Mcroe 
while engaged on his work on Ethiopia (7. c.). Unfortunately 
Pliny does not indicate tho particular information ho derived from 
those authorities; and has undoubtedly mixod up tho statements of 
different writers, without any attempt to reconcile or explain 
the discrepancies botween them. 
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NOTE C, p. 438. 

pliny’s account of the climata. 

It is clear, however, that Pliny here rofers to the climata in the 
sense in which the term was usod by Ptolemy and later geo¬ 
graphers, as signifying tho portions or segments of the world 
included between two parallels of latitude marked by the successive 
steps in the astronomical changes of the day and night, &c. It is 
in this sense that he himself calls them “ segmonta mundiand 
that he describes them as “containing” or including whole 
countries and regions. At tho same time he not only calls them 
“circles” or “ parallels ” (quse nostri circuloe appellavere, Grseci 
parallelos, § 211), expressions that could hardly apply to anything 
but the parallels that bounded them ; but he giveB for each cirole 
the definite relations of the gnomon to its shadow, and the length 
of the longest da} T , which of course can refer only to the definite 
circles that limit each segment. It seems certain that throughout 
this passage Pliny has confounded the two things : the segments of 
the earth’s surface intercepted between two such parallel circles, 
and the circles themselves. It is these last which are given us by 
Strabo from Hipparchus, and which that geographer has correctly 
designated (according to his ideas) by the several points through 
which they actually pass. But Pliny, by confounding these 
parallels of latitude with the extensive spaces included between 
them, has thrown the whole subject into confusion. 

But after making full allowance for this disturbing cause, there 
still remains an amount of error in his statements for which it is 
very difficult to account. Thus in regard to the very first segment 
which he describes in detail, he includes in it as approximately 
parallel with Alexandria and Lower Egypt, Babylonia, Gedrosia, 
Carmania, Persia, Tarthyene (!), Aria(!), and the southern coast of 
India. But even in the much better known regions on the Medi¬ 
terranean he describes the second circle as including Cyprus, 
Crete, and Lilybseum in Sicily, while he places Syracuse, Catana, 
and “ the middle of Sicily ” in the third section, and the north of 
Sicily in the fourth, while Locri and Rhegium immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the Sicilian Strait are transferred to the fifth section. These 
last mistakes we are wholly unable to account for. But in some 
instances he was evidently misled by Hipparchus, or rather by a 
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misconception of the statements of that author; with which he 
appears, as is so often the case in his work, to have mixed up others 
derived from different sources without any attempt to distinguish 
them. 

After quoting these conclusions of ancient Greek authors (anti¬ 
quorum exacta), he adds that the most diligent recent writers had 
added to these three other segments; the one extending from tho 
Tanals aoross the Lake Mseotis and the Sarmatians to the Borys- 
thenes, and thence through Dacia and a part of Germany and Gaul 
to tho Western Ocean ; these had a solstitial day of sixteen hours; 
the next, whose longest day was seventeen hours, included the 
Hyperboreans (!) and Britain; the third passed through Scythia 
from the Ithi paean Mountains to Thule; here the days and nights 
were at certain seasons continuous. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PERIPLUS OF TILE ERYTHRAEAN SEA. 

§ 1. Very nearly contemporary with Pliny was the anonymous 
treatise to which we have already had frequent occasion to 
refer, known as the Periplub of the Erythr 2 Ean Sea. This 
little work is a document of a kind wholly unlike any other 
that has been preserved to us from antiquity. It is not a mere 
geographical description of the coasts like the Periplus of 
Scylax, or that of the Euxine by Arrian. Nor is it a journal 
or record of an individual voyage, like those of Nearchus and 
Hanno. It is rather a kind of manual for the instruction of 
navigators and traders in the Erythraean Sea, in the widest 
sense of that term, comprising the Arabian Gulf (or what we 
now call the Red Sea), the coasts of Africa outside the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb as far as they had been then explored, as 
well as those of Arabia and India down to the extremity of the 
Malabar coast, with a few brief notices of the more distant 
portions of India, and even China. It describes in more or 
less detail the geography of the different coast-lines, with their 
several ports, as well as the prominent natural features of each, 
but adds, in regard to each port mentioned, a full notice of the 
articles imported and exported, which are given with a minute¬ 
ness of detail that shows beyond a doubt that it is written by a 
merchant for the use of merchants . 1 At the same time it is 
evident from many circumstances that it is the result (in great 
part at least) of personal experience and observation; and as a 


1 It may be observed that while the 
export• from these distant regions, being 
the natural productions of the countries, 
would be objects of general interest, the 
import*, i.e. the merchandise which it 
was suitable to take thither from Alex¬ 


andria, were a matter of very little in¬ 
terest to anyone but a trader. For tko 
same reason very little notice has been 
taken of these lost in the following 
abstract of the Periplus. 
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consequence of this, we find when we come to examine it, that 
its geographical statements are among the most satisfactory 
and trustworthy that have been transmitted to us by any 
ancient writer. 

§ 2. It is unfortunate that the author and the date of this 
little treatise are equally unknown to us; so far at least as any 
external evidence is concerned. The former indeed is of 
comparatively little moment, for the name would doubtless 
convey no further information. It is obvious from internal 
evidence that the writer was a Greek merchant of Alexandria 
in Egypt, and a person of no pretensions to literary merit or 
elegance of style. 2 The attribution of it, in the only extant 
manuscript, to the historian Arrian is doubtless owing only to 
its being found immediately following the Periplus of the 
Euxine Sea by that author, and has been unanimously rejected 
by all the later editors. 3 But while they are all of one accord 
upon this point, which does not indeed admit of a question, 
there is great discrepancy among them with regard to the date. 
It was brought down by Dodwell as late as the reign of 
M. Aurelius and L. Vems: while Dr. Vincent returned to tho 
opinion of Salmasius, who had pronounced it about contem¬ 
porary with the work of Pliny. 4 The general agreement 
between the two is indeed such as to leave no doubt upon this 
point: at the same time that the hypothesis advanced by some 


* This is obvious on the most cursory 
inspection. Tho peculiarities of liis 
diction arc probably in some instances 
such as were usual at Alexandria in 
bis day. In other cases be introduces 
mere Latin words under a Greek form, 
such ns tijvdpioy for coined money in 
general, mcorovXelrot for “ scutulotus," 
os descriptive of n certain kind of 
garment, «c. 

* Some, however, while admitting 
that it is impossible to ascribe the little 
work in question to Arrian of Nico- 
medio, the historian of Alexander, have 
supposed it to be the work of a mer¬ 
chant of that name. Thus Fabricius, 1 
in his edition of the little treatise (8vo 1 


Dread so, 1849), Bays of it: 14 Auctor 
hujus Pcripli est Arrian us, mercutor 
Alexandrinus, qui rcenanto Claudio 
imperutoru vixit;” and Dr. Vincent, 
though less decidedly, inclines to tho 
same view. But it seems more probable 
that the name of Arrian is a mere mis¬ 
take, arising from the cause stated in 
the text See C. Mtiller, ProUgom. 
p. 96. 

4 The whole question has boon fully 
discussed by Dr. Vincent (Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancienlt in the 
Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. 3-6, 49-59), 
1 and by Dr. C. Muller in tne Prolegomena 
1 to his edition of the Geographi Graci 
1 Minoru, tom. i. p. 95-111. 
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authors that the Periplus was the authority from which Pliny 
derived his account of the voyage to India, as practised in his 
time, has been shown to be untenable. 8 It would indeed 
appear more probable from a comparison of the two that the 
information furnished by the Periplus is the later, as well as 
the fuller, account. But a more definite ground for deter¬ 
mining within very narrow limits the date of this valuable 
document is furnished by the mention of a king named 
Zoscales, as reigning in his time over the kingdom of Auxuma 
in Ethiopia. 6 Dr. C. Muller was the first to point out that this 
name may in all probability be identified with a certain 
Za Hakale, whom we learn from the Abyssinian annals to have 
reigned from a.d. 77 to 89: thus bringing us to the reigns of 
Titus and Domitian at Rome, a conclusion entirely in accord¬ 
ance with all the other internal evidence. 7 We may therefore 
place the Periplus within about ten years after the death of 
Pliny. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse given to navigation 
and the trade to India by the discovery of Hippalus, and the 
opening out of direct communication with the coast of Malabar, 
would lead to the compilation of many small treatises or 
Peripli, more or less analogous to the one we possess. It is 
obvious that Pliny had a document of the kind before him, in 
writing the account already referred to ; though it would 
appear to have been of a much less complete character, and 
to have been confined to the direct voyage to the coast of 
Malabar. 8 Ptolemy also unquestionably made use of some 
similar authority; but notwithstanding his later date, his 
details are by no means so trustworthy as those of the Periplus. 
The accuracy and clearness of the statements found in this 
little work, as well as the proofs it affords of a great extension 


* This point has been in my opinion 
folly established by M. Miillcr, FroU- 
gom. pp. 99, 100. 

• Feriplu«, § 5, ed. Muller. 

1 C. MOller, ProUgom. p. 97. M. 
Vivien do St. Martin, who adopts his 


conclusion, adds some useful remarks 
on the trustworthy character of the 
lists of these monarch* preserved in 
the Abyssinian chronicles (Le Nord de 
VAfrique dans VAtniiquit€. p. 196), 

* See Chapter XXIV. p. 417. 
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of geographical knowledge in regard to the coasts both of 
Africa and India, ore such as to entitle it to a full and careful 
consideration. 9 

§ 3. The author begins with a brief description of the voyage 
down the Red Sea, starting from Myos Ilormos, which ho calls 
the first of the regular trading ports 1 on the Egyptian coast. 
Following this downwards came Berenice, 1800 stadia lower 
down; and about 4000 stadia farther Ptolemai's, called Tkeron, 
from its being the station for the hunters of the Ptolemies. It 
was not a good port, and though it still exported some ivory, 
as well as tortoiseshell, it was evidently in his time a place of 
but little trade. About 3000 stadia farther south was Adulis, 
a small place, but carrying on a considerable trade. It was 
situated on a deep gulf, and served as the place of export for 
the newly-risen kingdom of Ethiopia, the capital of which was 
at Auxuma (Axum), at a distance of eight days’ journey in 
the interior. 3 We have seen that Pliny was the first to men¬ 
tion Adulis, which had been unnoticed by earlier writers, and 
we learn more fully from the Periplus the causes of its rise and 
prosperity. The extension of the power of Zoscales, whose 
capital was at Auxuma, over all the surrounding regions, is 


• O. Mailer justly remarks of this I 
little treatise that “rerum traditarum 1 
oopia, variolate, fido, utilitnte, adeo ,i 
prwstat, ut pretiosiBsimi thesauri loco . 
nabendus sit” Prdcaom. p. 95. Mr. J 
Cooley also says: “ The author of the 
Periplus differs from Ptolemy in several 
important particulars; and wherever 
this is the case, every consideration, 
both of internal and external evidence, 
is in favour of the former.” (Claudius 
Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 56.) 

* irp&rot r£y inoMtiyfiivav Spfuor, 

§ 1. This phraso, as well as that fre¬ 
quently used by our author of ifirifpia 
pifu/ta, dearly poiuts not only to the 
existence of a regular established trade, 
but of fiscal regulations only allowing 
vessels to trade at certain ports. Such 
regulations were indeed almost a neces¬ 
sary conacqucnco of the system of 


heavy duties levied both on imports 
and exports in the days of our traaer. 

* It was three days’ journey from 
Adulis to ColoB, and five days from 
thence to Auxuma. Coloc must there¬ 
fore have been situated somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Dixan. The 
position of Adulis itself, on the west 
sido of tiro bay now called Annesley 
Bay, where its ruins are still visible, iB 
familiar to all sinco that bay was made 
the head-quarters of the British expe¬ 
dition to Abyssinia in 1867. Its site 
was first pointed out by Mr. Salt in 
1818. 

The ruins of Axum were described 
by Bruce, as well as subsequently by 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt; and have 
been since repeatedly visited by more 
recent travellers. 
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confirmed by the testimony of the inscription on the monument 
of Adulis, which most be assigned to a monarch nearly contem¬ 
porary with the Periplus. 3 At the time when our document 
was compiled Auxuma had become the chief entrepot for the 
ivory of all the regions on the Upper Nile, and this, together 
with tortoiseshell and rhinoceros horn, were the chief exports 
from Adulis, in return for which they imported a variety of 
European wares from Alexandria, as well as iron, steel, and 
cotton goods from India. 4 

The small number of points indicated along this line of 
coast doubtless arises from the circumstance that the navigation 
being well known, while the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast was rocky and dangerous, the traders used to run direct 
from one established port to another. Apparently also the 
smaller settlements founded by the Ptolemies, and mentioned 
by Agatharchides and the writers who followed him, had 
fallen into decay, and being no longer recognised as “ regular” 
ports, had probably ceased to exist* Our author adds that the 
voyage to Adulis from Egypt was habitually made from the 
month of January to September, but that the best season was 
September. 6 

§ 4. Proceeding onwards from Adulis he tells us that the 
gulf bears away to the east, and is contracted into its narrowest 
breadth opposite to the Aualitic Gulf. This of course refers to 
the well-known Strait of Bab el Mandeb, but the locality of this 
important point and the geographical features of this part of 
the coast are imperfectly indicated. No mention is made of 
the town or headland of Deirfc (Cape Bir), which forms the 
actual boundary of the strait on its southern side, and which 


* Se© Chapter XV. p. 586. Concern¬ 
ing Ih© age of thin later part of the 
inscription, see Boeckh, Corp. Inter. 
Gr. yoI. iii. p. 512. 

4 Periplut, § 4. 

» Most of these smaller settlements 
Beem to have been established by the 
Ptolemies principally with a view to 
catching elephants, a praotice which 
had now fallen into disuse; the ivory 


was brought from the interior by tho 
natiTO tribes. 

• Both bore and elsewhere (f§ 6, 24, 
89), in mentioning the months suitable 
for sailing, ho always addB the Egyptian 
name of tho month—Tybis, Tnotb, 
Epiplii, Ac.—as being doubtless more 
familiar to Alexandrian traders than 
the Latin one. 
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was well known to Artemidorus and Strabo. 7 Tho Aualitic 
Gulf must be the deep bay that indents the coast of Africa 
immediately beyond Cape Bir, and the emporium of Aualites, 
from which it derived its name, may be identified with Zeilah, 
a short distance to the east of it. Our author appears to fix 
this at a distance of about 4000 stadia from Adulis. 8 Proceeding 
from thence eastward along the coast of Africa, to which ho 
gives the name of Barborica, he mentions in succession between 
Aualites and Cape Aromata (Guardafui), several emporia or 
places of trade, to which the productions of the interior—frank¬ 
incense, myrrh, and other odoriferous gums, as well as ivory 
and tortoise-shell—were brought down for export. The first of 
these was Malao, distant 800 stadia from Aualites, the descrip¬ 
tion of which, as sheltered by a promontory projecting from the 
east, enables us clearly to identify it with the modem Berbers, 
at the present day the most considerable trading-place on this 
coast. This was followed by Mundus at a distance of two days* 
sail, a safer port; and again after two or three days’ sail came 
Mosyllum, the principal port for the export of cassia (cinna¬ 
mon), on account of which it was frequented by ships of large 
size, though it had no harbour, but only an exposed and 
inconvenient roadstead. 9 Beyond that, after another two days’ 


1 Artemidorus up. Strab. xvi. pp. 
769, 772. 

' This distance is just about correct, 
if measured from Adulis to Zeilah, as 
certainly appears to be tho meaning of 
the author (§ 7). Dr. Vincent erro¬ 
neously supposes it to apply to tho 
length of tho coast of Barburiu (vol. ii. 
p. 125). That author's identifications of 
the ports between tho Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb and Cape Guardafui are for 
the most part erroneous. But this 
coast was in hig day so little known 
that he had very imperfect mcaus of 
comparison. D’Anvillo had already 
correctly identified tho port of Aualites 
with tho modern Zeilah (still called by 
the nativo Somnulis Audal or Auzal) a 
place of considerable trade under the 
Arabs; and starting from this point 


there is little difficulty in determining 
tho others. 

• Ferivltu, § 10. We have already 
seen tho importance attached to Moeyl- 
lum as a port by Pliny (vi. § 174); and 
this is confirmed by the repeated men¬ 
tion in our author of Mosyllitic com¬ 
modities as equivalont to those of the 
coast of Barbaria in general. But ita 
exact site 1ms not been determined with 
any certainty, the distance from the 
Cape of tho Elephant being only 
vaguely given as a voyage of two days, 
while there was no natural port to mark 
tho locality; and tho promontory of 
the same name, mentioned both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy could not really be 
a headland of any importance, there 
being none of a marked character 
west of that of the Elephant. 
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sail, was a promontory called “ the Elephant,” with a river of 
the same name, and a place called Acanncc, where there was a 
grove of trees producing frankincense of very superior quality. 
The promontory of the Elephant is certainly the same that is 
now called Ras el Fil, or Jcbel Fil, which has the same 
signification: it is about 40 G. miles short of Cape Guardafui. 1 

§ 5. The whole of this coast from the opening of the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui is for the first time 
accurately described in the Periplus. It was known indeed in 
a general way to the Greeks from the time of Eratosthenes to 
that of Strabo, both of whom, as we have seen, were well 
acquainted with the promontory to which they gave the name 
of Noti Keras or the Southern Horn, by which they clearly 
meant to designate the Capo Aromata of the Periplus, the 
modern Guardafui. Artemidorus moreover had given some 
details respecting the coast, mentioning among other points 
the mountain headland of the Elephant, but he had no account 
of the distances, and did not mention any emporia or places of 
trade along the coast. 2 It is probable indeed that this trade 
had for the most part grown up in the interval. The pro¬ 
ductions of the African coast had doubtless from an early 
period been exported in small vessels to the opposite shores of 
Arabia, as still took place in the timo of the Periplus; 3 but 
besides this, there had arisen at the latter period a consider¬ 
able trade at these African ports on their own account, and we 
learn from our author that they imported European goods, 
including gold and silver plate, and ornamental glass wares, 
in return for their much valued native products. 4 The whole 
of this tract, to which our author applies the name of 


Ilonce Moeyllum bos been variously 
fixed by recent writers nt Bunder Barth, 
near Ras Antarah, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ras Hududuh, more than 
40 G. miles farther west. 

1 Vincent, vol. ii. p. 138. Muller, 
Not. ad Poriplum, § 11. 

* Strabo, xvi. 4, § 14. See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 63. 


3 Pcriplut, § 7. 

* Ibid. §§ 8-10. In addition to 
these, Roman money, both gold and 
silver (Sijrdpuw ^pwrouy rt &pyj- 
povv) was introduced, though in squill 
quantities (ou troXu). It was probably 
intended for purposes of ornament, 
rather than as a medium of exchange. 
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Barbarice or Barbaria, though now inhabited only by the wild 
tribes of the Somauli, a very uncivilized race, had in the 
middle ages, when it was known as the kingdom of Adel, 
assumed a very different character, and risen to a state of 
prosperity almost equal to that of the opposite regions of 
Arabia. 5 Something of the same kind would appear to have 
taken place at the period of which we are now treating: and 
the ports on the African coast, which were popularly known as 
“those on the opposite side,” 6 were resorted to by large 
trading vessels from Alexandria as well as by the small 
country craft. 7 We are told moreover that they carried on 
direct trade with India; but no mention is found in connexion 
with this of the cinnamon for which their country was so 
celebrated, and which some modern writers have supposed 
to have been imported by them from Ceylon or the coast of 
Malabar.® 

§ 6. We have seen that Pliny regarded the promontory of 
Mosyllum as the point where the coast of Africa changed its 
direction and trended away to the south and west, and though 
the author of our Periplus was better informed, as he distinctly 
describes the headland of Aromata as the eastern extremity of 
Africa: 9 yet he considered the coast as bearing away to the 
south from the Promontory of the Elephant, and again still 
more decidedly from beyond Opone, in a manner that shows he 
did not fully appreciate the importance of Cape Aromata as the 
main feature in the geography of all this part of Africa. He 
however gives us several details concerning that and the 
neighbouring promontories as well as ports: all which have 


1 Vincent, vol. ii. p. 122, who de¬ 
scribes from the Portuguese authorities 
the state of things which they found 
whon they first visited those seas. 

• ipnipia Qap&apiKa, rii x ipav \tyi~ 
piva, § 7. Hence the wares brought 
from thence are termed by our author 
Tcporucd, especially the frankincense, 
which he frequently mentions as xlfia- 

VOS 6 TtpOTUcdt. 

’ PerijAw, § 10. He expressly 


attributes the necessity for such larger 
vessels to tho quantity of cassia (cin¬ 
namon) exported (i^dytrat Si iwb ruv 
rdvuv Koocrtas Xftyia irXuarov" Sib sal 
xAofov Xpf‘C ft T & ipvipiov'). 

1 Considering the nature and value 
of our authority, this circumstance 
appeurs to me conclusive against the 
hypothesis referred to. 

* Periplus , § 12. 
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been fully verified by modem observations. Cape Aromata 
itself ho describes as an abrupt headland, having a roadstead 
on its northern side, which was used as an emporium of trade, 
though from its exposed situation it afforded no protection 
against north winds; and when these blew, ships were obliged 
to run for shelter under a headland named Tab®. This may 
be identified with the cape now called Banna, about 40 G. 
miles south of Guardafui: and at the same distance (400 
stadia) beyond this, according to the Periplus, “ after passing 
round a peninsula,” was a place called Opone, a considerable 
emporium of trade. 1 The peninsula here mentioned can 
certainly be no other than the remarkable headland called 
Ras Hafoun (about 90 miles south of Cape Guardafui), an 
isolated table of rock, connected with the mainland by a mere 
spit of sand, and we thus obtain with certainty the position of 
Opone, a point of much importance for the geography of this 
coast. 

It is remarkable that while we find in Pliny no notice of 
any points along this coast beyond the Mosyllitic promontory, 
even the name of Cape Aromata not being mentioned by him, 
and he had evidently no more idea than Eratosthenes or 
Artemidorus of the long stretch of the African coast to the 
southward, the author of the Periplus was not only well 
acquainted with the headlands and ports immediately beyond 
Cape Aromata, such as Tab® and Opone, but was well aware 
of the fact that the shores of Africa for a long distance from 
thence had a general direction to the south, instead of 
trending away at once to the west, as supposed by all earlier 
geographers from Eratosthenes to Juba and Strabo. 3 This 


1 Feriplut, §§ 18, 14. It is worth 
notico that among the articles imported 
into Opone and the neighbouring ports 
from Barygaza and other Indian places 
of export, our author mentions “the 
honey produced from a reed which is 
called sacehari.” This is the first 
mention of sugar as an article of trade 
that is found in any ancient author, 
but the substance was well known to 


Pliny, who speaks of it os used in 
medicine ( H'■ N. xii. 8 , § 82). 

At all these ports tho author ex¬ 
pressly mentions “ cassia by which 
he undoubtedly means cinnamon, tho 
name of which is not found in his little 
work—as one of the staple production* 
of the country. 

* Periplus, §§ 12, 15. 
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important rectification of the map of the world was evidently 
due to the extension of trade in that direction: an extension 
which seems to have been coincident with that of the trade to 
India, and may very probably be referred to the same period 3 
at all events it is clear that in the time of the Periplus the 
eastern coast of Africa was habitually visited by merchants, 
and in constant relation with the ports of Arabia, as low down 
as Zanzibar, six degrees south of the equator. It is probable 
however that our author’s personal experience did not extend 
so far, and his account of the coast of Azania, as he terms the 
ea6t coast of Africa to the south of Opone, is much less full 
and circumstantial than that of the coast fronting Arabia, 
from Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui. 

§ 7. Still his statements, brief as they are, are intelligible 
and consistent, and the positions of the points named may be 
determined with reasonable certainty, at least within narrow' 
limits. 4 South of Opone the coast for six days’ voyage 
trended at first due south, and then to the south-west, and was 
marked by two long lines of continuous rocky cliffs, from 
which they derived the name of the little and great Apocopce. 
Beyond this were six more days’ voyage of low and sandy 
shores, hence called the great and little iEgialos: then 
followed the Courses (Dromi) of Azania, the one called that of 
Sarapion, the other that of Nicon: the aggregate distance 
being seven days’ voyage. At the end of this navigation were 
the Pyralaan islands, from whence it was a voyage of two days 
and nights to a point on the mainland, opposite to an island 
named Menuthias, distant about 300 stadia from the land, low 
and covered with wood, and abounding in turtles, which were 
caught by the natives in a kind of wicker baskets. Two days’ 
voyage beyond this, on the mainland, was a place called 


* At the time of tho voyage of Eu¬ 
doxus, this part of tho African coast 
does not appear to have been visited 
by firoek snips, and that navigator was 
only carried thither by chance. (See 
Chapter XVIII. p. 76.) 


4 Tho whole of this port of tho 
eastern coast of Africa has recently 
been examined and described by Cap¬ 
tain Owen (Voyage to Africa, Arabia, 
and Madagascar, 2 vols. 8vo. 163:0- 
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Bhapta, the last emporium or commercial station along the 
coast, and a place of considerable trade. 5 It was subject, in 
virtue of some old established right, to the sovereign of the 
Mapharitic territory in Arabia (a portion of Yemen), from 
whom the merchants of Muza rented it, and carried on a 
regular trade thither with their own ships. This close con¬ 
nection with Arabia, while it explains the source of our 
author’s information, is curious from its similarity to the 
present state of things, when Zanzibar and the neighbouring 
coast have long been subject to the Sultan of Muscat. 

§ S. If the above account furnishes us with few particulars, 
it may be observed that the eastern coast of Africa from Ros 
Hafoun southwards for above fifteen degrees of latitude pre¬ 
sents scarcely any marked geographical features, and is a 
barren and inhospitable region, very little known or frequented 
even at the present day, and almost totally devoid of popula¬ 
tion. But it is interesting to find on our modern maps that 
just beyond Ras Hafoun to the south comes a long tract of 
rugged country, called Hazine (the rough ground), 5 presenting 
a bold and rocky front to the sea, while beyond this is a low' 
tract called Sef Tweel, or the low shore, thus entirely confirming 
the correctness of our author’s description. 7 The Pyralaan 
islands again, with which he associates a narrow channel, may 
be identified with the islands of Manda and Lamo (in about 
2° S. lat), which are separated from the mainland by just such 
a narrow channel. From thence it is about three degrees, or 
1800 stadia, to a point opposite Pemba, a large island, which 
may probably be identified with the Menuthias of the Peri plus. 
Either this, or the neighbouring island of Zanzibar (better 
known in modern times), must have been the one meant, and it 
is impossible to decide positively between them, but as only 


• Peripluf, §§ 15, 1C. 

9 It is evidently this name which 
was corrupted by the Greeks in our 
author’s time into Azania, and ou our 
modern maps into Ajan. The name, 
howover, is extended by our author so 


ns to apply to the whole east coast of 
Africa, from Capo Aromata down to 
Bhapta. 

1 See Owen's Voyage to Africa, Ac., 
vol. I- chap. xix. 
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one island is mentioned, though both are equally near the 
coast, it is probable that there was in fact a confusion between 
the two. Ehapta may probably be placed in the bight of the 
bay opposite to Zanzibar, not far from Bagamoyo, the present 
point of communication with the interior, and which from its 
position at the mouth of a considerable river, must always have 
had facilities for such intercourse. We thus find that the 
knowledge of the African coast had received at one stretch an 
extension of above 1200 geographical miles, and had attained 
very nearly to the farthest point with which the ancients were 
ever acquainted. 8 

Beyond Ehapta, our author tells us, nothing was known, and 
the ocean was unexplored; it was therefore supposed that the 
coast trended away to the west, and continued that course until 
the southern ocean ultimately united itself with the western, 
and the regions at the back of Ethiopia and Libya. 9 This was 
evidently the mere application to the more distant latitudes 
with which they had become acquainted, of the previously 
received theory adopted by Eratosthenes and Strabo concern¬ 
ing the deflection of the African coast to the westward. But 
it serves to show how strongly rooted was the belief in men’s 
minds, before the time of Ptolemy, that the whole African 
continent was surrounded by the ocean; and that its circum¬ 
navigation was therefore possible. 

§ 9. The Periplus now returns to the point from whence it 
started, and begins again from Berenice to describe the “ left 
hand,” that is to say, the east coast of the Arabian Gulf or 
Eed Sea, Here the first point noticed is Leuce Come, which 
had continued ever since the time of Augustus to be one of 
the principal ports on the Arabian coast. Its site at Howara 
in 25° lat. has been already indicated: 1 it was thus nearly 
opposite to Berenice, and was the seat of a considerable trade 
with the Nabatsean Arabs, whose capital was in the interior at 


' We shall hereafter see that Pto¬ 
lemy’s knowledge of this coast really 
extended a very little way beyond that 


of the Periplus. 

• Periplus, § 18. 

1 6ce Chapter XX. p. 181. 
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Petra. From hence for a long distance the Arabian coast was 
extremely dangerous, from the multitude of rocks and shoals, 
and the absence of ports and good places of anchorage, as well 
as the barbarous character of the inhabitants, who plundered 
and made slaves of all mariners who were unfortunate enough 
to bo wrecked upon their shores. For this reason navigators 
bound for Muza and the ports outside the Straits shunned as 
much as possible the Arabian side of the Gulf, and held a 
direct course through the middle of the Eed Sea as far as an 
island called the Burnt Island, which may be identified with 
the volcanic islet called Jebel Zebair in 15° of latitude. From 
thence the voyage to Muza appears to have presented no diffi¬ 
culties, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland were 
comparatively civilized. 

Muza was the chief emporium of trade for all this part of 
Arabia, and the residence of merchants who not only had exten¬ 
sive commercial relations with the opposite ports on the coast of 
Africa, from the straits to the extremity of Barbaria, and even 
as far as Itliapta, but used to send ships of their own to 
Barygaza in India. 2 It was the more remarkable that Muza 
had acquired so prominent a position as an emporium, as it 
had no regular port but merely a roadstead, with good anchor¬ 
age on a sandy shore. The best time of year for the voyage 
thither was the month of September, the Egyptian Thoth. 3 

Three days inland from Muza was the city of Save, the capi¬ 
tal of the Mapharitic territory, and the residence of their king 
Cholcebus. Nine days farther in the interior w r as the metro- 


* reriplus, § 21 . 

3 It is perplexing that the author 
of the Peripltu, whose statements ua 
to distances arc generally very correct, 
describes Muza us distant from Berenice 
12,000 stadia, •* suiting duo south ” ( p' 
axrrhy rbv vlrrov ir\ti»Toiv, § 21). These 
words would appear to point to ships 
holding a direct course down the middle 
of the Red Sea, as he lias just described 
them as doin£ from Leuce Come. But 
tho direct distance from Berenice by 
such a course does not exceed 800 G. 


| miles or 8000 stadia, and even if wo 
include the ditour by Leuce Como, 
which is certainly opposed to tho 
natural meaning of our author’s words, 
it does not amount to more than about 
9500 stadia. But Pliny, as we liavo 
seen, reckoned it 30 days’ voyage from 
Berenice to the mouth of the Straits 
(Plin. vi. 23, § 104), which according 
to the ordinary computation would give 
not less than 15,000 stadia, which is 
just in accordance with the Peripltut. 
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polis of Sappliar, the capital of Cliaribael, who was established 
as king of the two adjoining nations, the Homeritffl and the 
Sabmans. 4 The important position he thus occupied had led to 
his friendship being diligently cultivated by the Koman 
emperors, who had sent him repeated embassies and presents. 
Even merchants brought vessels of embossed silver and gold, 
embroidered garments and bronze articles of furniture, as 
presents to the king and his deputy. All this points to a con¬ 
siderable amount of civilization as subsisting in this part of 
Arabia. 

§ 10. About 300 stadia from the port of Muza and close to 
the narrowest part of the Straits, where the opposite shores of 
Arabia and Africa approach within 60 stadia of one another, 
was the port of Ocelis, which was not so much a place of trade, 
as a halting-place, having good anchorage and water, for navi¬ 
gators touching there on their voyage to India. 6 But about 
1200 stadia farther, where the sea had opened itself out again 
into a wide expanse, was a place called Arabia Eudacmon, 
having both a better port and larger supply of water, and in 
all respects preferable as a station to Ocelis. This had for¬ 
merly been a city and a flourishing place, when navigators did 
not yet venture on the long voyage from Egypt to India or 
the reverse, and this port had served as a place for the mutual 
interchange of their commodities.® But it had been reduced 
to ruin not long before the time of the Periplus, and was now 


* Peripltu, §§ 22, 23. These parti- near Jorim, about 100 miles N.E. of 

culars coincide precisely with those Mocha on the road to Sana, whore its 

given by Pliny; aud indeed it is this ruins still exist (Niebuhr, Description 
agreement which has been relied on as de T Arabic, p. 206- C. Muller, not. ad 
ono of the main arguments in proof of PeripL § 23). 
the Peripltu now extant having been * Periplus, § 25. 
the authority used by him; but the * Peripltu, § 26. This passage is 
facts stated are such as must have been important, ns proving that the trade 

well known to all traders to Muza, with India had long been carried on in 

and their agreement proves nothing this manner, before Greek voyagers 
beyond the accuracy of both authorities. ventured to undertake the more distant 

The site of Sapphnr, the capital of all navigation to that country. It is pro- 

tbis district, which is mentioned by tho liable, ns has been already shown, that 

Arubic geographers under the name of this was still the case in the time of 
Dhftfar, seems to be clearly established the Ptolemies. 
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not more than a village. 7 It was comprised within the king¬ 
dom of Charibael. There is no doubt that the port thus 
designated was the well-known station of Aden, now so fami¬ 
liar to all Englishmen from its connexion with the direct 
voyages to India, but which little more than 30 years ago was 
described in terms very similar to those of the Periplus, as 
once a populous town, but then a ruined village of only 600 
inhabitants. 8 

Beyond this was a barren and sandy coast, inhabited only 
by wandering tribes and fishermen (Ichthyophagi), for more 
than 2000 stadia, as far as a place called Cane, belonging to 
the dominions of another monarch, named Eleazar, whose 
capital was in the interior, and bore the name of Sabbatha. 
This was in the very centre of the frankincense-bearing 
country and the chief place of its export, in consequence of 
which Cane had risen to be an important emporium, and was 
able, like Muza, to carry on trade on its own account, and in its 
own ships, with the opposite coasts of Africa and the northern 
ports of India. 9 The site of Cane can be clearly fixed at a 
place called Hisn Ghorab, with a remarkable rock fortress, and 
the ruins of a considerable town beneath. 1 It is singular that 
the Periplus does not mention the name of the tribe or nation 
of which Eleazar was king, though there can be no doubt that 
they were the same known to the Greeks from Eratosthenes to 
Ptolemy as the Chatramotitae, whose territory was always re¬ 
garded as far excellence the land of frankincense. The site of 
his capital has not been determined, the interior of Iladramaut 
being still almost unknown. 


» See Note A, p. 478. 

• Captain Haines in Journal of Geogr. 
Soc. vol. ix. p. 188. See also tho ex¬ 
tract from his MS. journal, givon by 
Mr. Forster in a note to his Geography 
of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 159. 

• Periplut, §§ 27, 28. It is on this 
occasion that wo find tin mentioned 
among tho articles of commerce im¬ 
ported into Cano, but in a manner that 
clearly implies that it came, not from 


India, but like the bronze, coral, and 
other European articles, from Alex¬ 
andria. 

1 Haines, Le. p. 145. Capt. names 
adds that its position would point it out 
as a sea-port of some consequence. At 
the present day the trade is wholly 
transferred to Makallah, about 60 miles 
further east, which is now become the 
chief port of HadramauL 
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§ 11. After Cane followed a very deep gulf, to which our 
author gives the name of Sachalites, extending for a long 
space, and bounded at its eastern extremity by the promon¬ 
tory of Syagrus, facing towards the east, which is termed “ the 
greatest headland in the world.” 3 What gave rise to this 
notion it is impossible to say, but the promontory in question 
is undoubtedly the same with the modem Cape Fartak, which 
is described as “a lofty mountain about 2500 feet high, form¬ 
ing a very prominent cape, which may be seen by the navi¬ 
gator 60 miles off on a clear day.” 3 Its chief importance in 
the eyes of Greek navigators in the days wo are considering 
was however derived from its being the point of departure from 
which ships bound direct for India struck out into the open 
sea. 4 

Opposite to Cape Syagrus, in the open sea between that 
headland and Cape Aromata on the coast of Africa, but rather 
nearer to Arabia, was the Island of Dioscorides, of large size 
and fertile, but inhabited only by a few settlers — Arabs, 
Indians, and Greeks—who had established themselves there 
for commercial purposes.—It produced abundance of tortoise 
shell of excellent quality, as well as Indian cinnabar, a term 
applied to a kind of gum, now known as dragon’s blood, which 
is still found there in great abundance. 1 The island was sub¬ 
ject to the king of the frankincense country (Hadramaut), and 
was farmed out by him in the same manner as Azania was by 
Chari bael.* 

3 reriplug, § 30. Arabian trade to India in his day says: 

* Haines, in Journal of Gtogr. See. “ Departing from the Arabian ports in 
vol. xv. p. 115. This identification was September, tho larger class of vessels 
first made by Dr. Vincent, who justly proceed to tho eastward us far ns Ras 
regards it as tho main point in respect Fartak, the smaller to Ras cl Hadd: 
to the geography of the whole of this from thence they strike across and 
coast, vol. ii. pp. 831-340. D’Anville make the coast of India about Poor- 
had previously supposed tho ancient bnuder on tho coast of Guzerat.” 
Syagrus to be Ras el Hadd, more than (Travel* it Arabia, vol. ii. p. 437.) 

GOO miles E. of Cape Fartak, and had * See WelUtcd's Memoir on the Island 
thus thrown tho vrholo subject into of Socotra, in the Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
confusion. vol. v. p. 198. 

* This is distinctly stated by Pliny • Prnpfus, § 81. It was probably 
in tho passage already cited (vL 23, this political relation that induced our 
§ 100). Wdlsted, speaking of the author, as well as Pliny, to connect the 
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But though this important headland on the coast of Arabia 
can be identified without difficulty, the rest of our author’s 
description of that part of the coast is confused and in some 
points apparently erroneous. The name of Sachalites which 
he has applied to the coast west of Cape Syagrus, is given by 
Ptolemy to the bay east of that headland, 7 which certainly 
answers much better to our author’s expression of “ a very deep 
gulf,” there being hardly anything worthy of the name of a gulf 
or bay between the site of Cane and Cape Fartak. Moreover, 
our author himself speaks of Moscha, a port which he places 
considerably to the east of Cape Syagrus, as the emporium in 
which the Sachalitic frankincense was deposited, in a manner 
that certainly leads to the inference that it was in the centre 
of the Sachalitic district It is singular also that we find him 
applying the name of Omana to a portion of this coast, though 
separated by a wide interval from the modern province of 
Oman. The port of Moscha, which appears to have been a 
place of considerable trade, must probably have been situated 
in the district now known as Dhafar, a little to the west of 
the modern town of Morbat 8 Immediately beyond this rises 
a lofty range of mountains called Subhan, which precisely 
answers to the mountain mentioned in the Periplus as extend¬ 
ing as far as a place called Asik.® Opposite to the extremity 
of tlxis were seven small islands called the Zenobian islands, 
corresponding to the group now known as Curia Muria, and 
about 2000 stadia farther was the much larger island of Sarapis 
(the modern Moseirah) which, like the island of Dioscorides, 


island with Arabia rather than Africa. 
At tho present day it is subject in like 
manner to the Sheikh of Kcshin, near 
Capo Fartak in Arabia. See Wellsted, 
Le. 

T Tho same error (if such it can bo 
termed) was committed also by Marinus 
of Tyro, for which he is expressly cen¬ 
sured by Ptolemy (i. 17, § 2). 

• Dr. 0. MOller goes so fur as to 
suppose that the names of Omana and 
Moscha have been erroneously trans¬ 


ferred hither, and that they really 
belong to a later part of the Periplut, 
where it was describing the coast of 
Oman, Moscha being really the modern 
Muscat This suggestion appears to 
mo unnecessary and improboblo. 
Ptolemy has also a port of the name of 
Moscha in this part of Arabia, though 
he places it xoett of Capo Syagrus (Ptol. 
vL 7, § 10). 

• Periplut, § 33. See Haines, L e. 
pp. 117,127. 
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produced abundance of excellent tortoise shell, and was fre¬ 
quented for that object by merchants from Cane. 1 

§ 12. His information concerning these islands is perfectly 
clear and consistent with our modern knowledge of the coast; 
but with the shores of the main land itself he seems to have 
been imperfectly acquainted, and his account of the coast line 
from this point to the mouth of the Indus is one of the least 
satisfactory portions of his work. This part of Arabia ac¬ 
cording to his statement, was subject to the Persian (that is, to 
the Parthian) monarchy, but was inhabited by barbarians: 
and it is remarkable that he does not mention any emporium 
or place of trade on the continent, between Mosclm and the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf. It would appear that it was the 
habit of navigators to keep w'ell out to sea ns far as the island 
of Moseirak, and thence round the headlands of Arabia to the 
entrance of the Gulf, touching only at the small islands, which 
he calls the islands of Calaens, and thence making direct for 
the Straits. 2 But the omission in this part of his course of 
all mention of such remarkable headlands as Cape Isolette 
(Ras Jezirek) and Ros el Hadd (the Corodamum of Ptolemy), 
presents a striking contrast to the accuracy of detail with which 
he has described the part of the coast further west; and leads 
to a suspicion that this portion of the Periplus, like that of 
Azania, is not derived from personal experience. 

He however describes very correctly the Straits at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, between the lofty and rugged 
mountain range callod Asabon, which forms the remarkable 
promontory now known as Cape Mussendoon, 3 on the one 
hand, and a high round mountain, which bore the name of 


1 Periplus, § 33. 

* Ibid. § 34. 

* Ibid. § 35. Ptolemy also calls both 
the* promontory itself, mid tho range 
of black, rugged mountains, which 
constitute it, by the numo of ’A erafivy 
ixpov, and ’Acrnjid Sprj (vi. 7, §§ 12, 20). 
It is the same headland described by 
Ncarcbus, and after him by Eratoa- 


i thonos and Strabo, as tiiat of Macota, 
or of the Mac® (Strabo, xvi. 3, p. 765). 
Iu the modern appellation we can still 
distinctly trace that used by Ptolemy 
and tho Periplus. 

Tho mountain of Somimrois in Car- 
mania is also noticed by Ptolemy (vi. 
8, §11). V 
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Mount Semiramis, on the other. The Strait between the two, 
he tells us, was about 600 stadia in length, after which the 
broad and spacious Persian Gulf spread far into the interior. 
The established port in his day at the head of this gulf was 
one which he calls the city of Apologus, which had apparently 
succeeded to the position previously occupied by Teredon. 
He describes it as lying over against the Euphrates and the 
city of Charax Spasini. 4 

§ 13. Returning to the entrance of the Gulf and continuing 
his course eastward, he tells us that after six days’ voyage was 
an important emporium called Omana, in the hands of the 
Persians, which carried on an extensive trade with Barygaza 
on the one hand, and with Cane and the other Arabian ports 
on the other. Among the Indian articles imported are men¬ 
tioned sandal-wood 6 and ebony, and among those exported 
from thence were pearls from the Persian Gulf, which were 
found there in great abundance, but inferior in quality to 
those from India. The site of Omana cannot be determined 
with certainty: but it may perhaps be placed in the bay of 
Choubar, about 60 G. miles west of Gwadur on the coast 
of Beloochistan. Thus far the country was subject to the 
Persians : beyond this it was possessed by independent tribes, 
each having its own ruler, among whom the Parsides and 
OritiD are somewhat obscurely indicated: and beyond these 
again, where the coast began to bend round from the east, was 
the sea-coast of Scythia, a land extending far up to the north.® 

The mention of Scythia here undoubtedly refers to the 
country which is more distinctly characterized by Ptolemy as 
Indo-Scythia, and which comprised the whole region adjoining 
the lower course of the Indus, now known as Sinde, together 
with Cutch and Guzerat. The name was evidently given to it 


4 Pcriphu, § 35. The mention of 
Charax in this connexion confirms -what 
wo gather from Pliny that it was at 
this time tlio principal emporium of 
trade at tho head of tue Persian Gnlf. 


* £uA.a <rcu'8«U<» , a, for which the MSS. 
have trayydXnm (§ 88). This is the first 
notice of this celebrated production of 
India, which is not mentioned by Pliny. 

* Pcriplus, §§ 37, 38. 
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in consequence of its having been overrun and reduced to 
subjection by the Scythian tribes, who after having destroyed 
the Greek dominion in Bactria had carried their arms across 
the Hindoo Koosh, and subdued all the territories previously 
subject to Greek rulers, extending down the valley of the 
Indus to the sea. 7 These Scythians had indeed been expelled 
before the time of the Periplus, and the country was at this 
time subject to the Parthian king, 8 but the name might 
naturally remain long after; as we find to be still the case in 
the days of Ptolemy. 

§ 14. In this region wore the mouths of the great river 
Indus, or as the author more correctly writes the name, 
Sinthus, 8 which he calls the greatest of all the rivers that 
flowed into the Erythraean Sea, and that which discharges the 
greatest volume of water. The coast adjoining them was 
extremely low, so that long before it was seen, the approach to 
land was observed by the discolouration of the water, as well 
as by the appearance of serpents floating in the sea. 1 The 
Indus had seven mouths in all, but the middle one only was 
navigable, on which was situated the emporium of Barbarice, 
where merchant ships rode at anchor, but their wares were all 
carried up the river to the metropolis of Scythia, a city called 
Minnagara, which must have been the entrepot of an extensive 
inland trade, as among the goods exported from thence are 
mentioned Seric textures (silk), as well as furs from the same 


T The history of these conquests in some neighbouring provinces. But it 

very imperfectly known; but it ap- does not follow that they were contem- 

peara to have been under two Greek porarv. The Scythian conquest may 

princes of the names of Apollodotus probably be assigned to about B.C. 120. 

and Menander, that tho Macedonian • Pcripltu, § 88. 

arms had been for tho second tirao • There is no doubt that this is tho 

carried down the valley of the Indus more correct form. Pliny tella us that 

(Strabo, xi. 11, § 1; Trogus Pompeios, its native name was Sindus (Indus, 

prol. xli.): but their dato is quite un- incolis Sindus appollatus, vi. 20, §71); 

certain. Strabo, in the pa ssa ge just and in Sanscrit it is writton Sindhu. 

cited, associates Menander with Dome- 1 Strange as this statement appears, 
trius, son of Euthydcmus, king of its correctness is confirmed by the tea- 

Bnctria, who is known to us from timony of many writers, in mediaeval 

Polybius (xi. 84), arid says that they aud modern times. Soe the authorities 

extended their conquests over tho Pat- quoted by Dr. Vincent (vol. ii. p. 391), 

tnlcno (the Delta of tho Indus) and and by C. Muller (not. a<I foe.). 
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country. 2 Among the Indian products arc noticed sapphires, 
and indigo, which appears to have been already known as a 
pigment and dye.* Our author adds a notice of the proper 
season for sailing to the mouths of the Indus, which is unfor¬ 
tunately corrupt, but evidently seems to have referred to the 
habit of some navigators of making direct for that point, 
instead of following the coast; which as he observes was a 
more perilous course, though shorter. 4 

Beyond the mouth of the Indus was a deep bay, which had 
never been explored, but was extremely dangerous on account 
of whirlpools, rapid currents and sandy shoals, on which ships 
would be left aground, while still out of sight of land. It was 
called Eirinon, and was divided into two, a lesser and a 
greater gulf of the name. This inlet was protected by a pro¬ 
montory curving round to the west, and enclosing another 
gulf called Barace, with seven small islands, which was also 
very dangerous, and required to be carefully shunned by 
navigators : the approach to it was recognized by the appear¬ 
ance of large black serpents in the sea, while those seen on the 
coast from thence to Barygaza were smaller, and of a green or 
golden colour. 5 

There can be no doubt that we have here a correct 
description of the country, though somewhat obscurely stated. 
There can be no difficulty in identifying the Gulf of Barace 
with that now called the Gulf of Cutch, and it is probable that 
the one—or rather two—to which the author applies the name 
of Eirinon, correspond to the singular tract called the Bunn of 
Cutch, which may in his time have been sufficiently depressed 


8 iTjpuci titpfxara, § 89. This can 
hardly refer to anything else but furs, 
which might well be brought overland, 
with silk goods, from the lofty regions 
of Central Asia boyond the soon** of 
the Indus. 

* ’IvSofiv p/Aar, ibid. This has been 
erroneously supposed by Borne writers 
to refer to Indian ink! But thero can bo 
no doubt that indigo is meant, which 


is noticed as a dye by Dioscorides (de 
mal. med. v. 107) unaer the name of 
‘IvSutby, and by Pliny as an expensive 
pigment, which ho calls “Inaicum” 
(xxxv. s. 27, § 46). 

4 See Muller’s note on § 39 of the 
Periplus. The exact words cannot be 
restored, but the general sense seems 
to be clearly that indicated in the text 

‘ Periplut, § 40. 
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to be flooded by the sea at high tides. But the natural 
difficulties it must always have presented to navigation would 
well account for its being still unexplored.® 

§ 15. After the gulf of Barace follows another bay, deriving 
its name from Barygaza, the great emporium connected witli 
it The mainland here belonged to the province called 
Ariace, which was the beginning of the kingdom of Marabarus, 
and of the whole of India. 7 The inland portion of Ariace, 
which adjoined the Scythian territory, was called Aberia, the 
coast district Syrastrene. This last may be clearly identified 
with the peninsula of Guzerat. It lay on the left hand as the 
voyager proceeded towards Barygaza, and ships destined for 
that port appear to have kept close to the western shore as 
far as a promontory called Papice, from whence they struck 
across the gulf direct to the mouth of the river, on which 
Barygaza was situated, leaving on the left a small island 
called Boeones, so as to be just visible.® Barygaza itself was 
situated 300 stadia from the mouth of the river,® to which our 
author gives the name of Namnadius: it is the Namadus of 
Ptolemy, and the modern Nerbuddah. 1 Another great river 
fell into the head of the same gulf, which he calls the Mais, a 
name still preserved in the modern Mhye or Mahi. The 


* See the description of this carious 
tract of country by Sir Bartle Frere in 
the Journal of Geographical Society, 
ItL XL pp. 1S1-207, and of the earth¬ 
quakes and consequent changes of level 
to which it is sublet in Sir 0. Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, vol. ii. pp. 07- 
104 (10th edition). 

1 Periplui,§41. fiifwecpotrjjt'ApictKrjr 
Xtipat, Trjr tftauffapou fieuriXelat apx^l 

SAijf ’I^ocni oJ<ra. The name of 
India is evidently used here as opposed 
to Scythia or Indo-Scythia; but it is 
curious to find the valley of tbe Indus, 
so long the country specially known to 
tbe Greeks as India, here actually dis¬ 
tinguished from it. 

* roirrov rhr tedkror ol irklomt tls 
Bapvya£a Siaxfpirrcu, tiiattnifuoy axpo- 
•pari) KtrraktrivTtt rlpr trrtffor, § 42. The 


preciseness of this direction leaves no 
doubt that tbe island hero meant (the 
name of which had been before men¬ 
tioned) is tho small island of Perim in 
the Gulf of Cambay, almost directly 
opposite to the mouth of the Nerbuddah. 
This renders it probable that tho pro¬ 
montory of Papice was that of Gopenat, 
on the opposite side of the gulf, near 
its entrance, rather than Cape Diu, 
with which it is identified by Dr. Vin¬ 
cent, which is too far from the entrance 
of the gulf. But the distance of 3000 
stadia from the mouth of the Indus at 
Borbarice would correspond better with 
Cape Diu. 

* Periplus , § 44. 

1 Tho native name even at the pre¬ 
sent day is Narmada. 
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whole of his description of these regions, so peculiar in their 
conformation, is very accurate, and his sailing directions so 
precise, as to leave no doubt of their being the result of 
personal experience. 

Barygaza, as we have already seen by the frequent references 
to it in the earlier parts of this treatise, was the great em¬ 
porium of trade for all this part of India; much as Surat 
became in the early days of the English trade, and Bombay is 
at the present day. It exported not only Indian goods from 
the interior, including the fine muslins for which the country 
has always been celebrated, but silks from China, which had 
been brought by overland carriage, onyxes and other precious 
stones, nard and other perfumes, and ivory. 2 The principal of 
these goods were brought down from Ozene, a city of the 
interior, which had been formerly the capital of the kingdom 
of Ariace. This had been of late years transferred to a city 
called Minnagara, which appears to have been situated also 
not far from the river Nerbuddah, 3 but at a considerable 
distance up the river. 

§ 16. The author of the Periplus gives us in this place a 
very interesting and characteristic account of the remarkable 
phenomena produced by the tides in this part of India, 
especially the rush of the tidal wave up the rivers, known as 
the “ bore.” This description has every character of being the 
result of personal observation. 4 On the other hand his few 
and brief notices of the nations in the interior, to the north of 
Ariace, are very confused and imperfect, and are evidently 
mere hearsay reports, imperfectly understood. 5 Of the same 
character is his statement that Alexander had carried his arms 
through India to the Ganges ; but one circumstance which he 
mentions is curious, and must have been derived from his own 
experience, that Greek drachms of Apollodotus and Menander, 
two of the Greek kings of Bactria who had extended their 


* Periphu, § 49. 
4 Ibid. §§ 45, 46. 


* See Note B, p. 478. 

* Ibid. § 47. 
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dominion down the valley of the Indus, before the Scythian 
invasion, were still found current in the markets of Barygaza.® 

§ 17. Proceeding onward from Barygaza our author makes 
the important remark that the coast of India thenceforth 
extends from north to south, an observation which shows him 
to have had a clearer idea of the true configuration of the 
country than any previous geographer; while, as we shall 
hereafter sec, Ptolemy, though writing half a century later, 
fell into still more unaccountable error upon the same point. 
To this southern region in general he gives the name of 
Dachinabades, in which we clearly recognize the same word 
as is preserved in the modem Dekkan. He adds that its 
name signified “ the southern land,” and that the interior 
contained many desert regions, high mountains, and forests 
abounding in wild beasts, including panthers, tigers, elephants, 
and serpents of marvellous size: but was inhabited also by 
numerous and populous nations, extending all the way to the 
Ganges. 7 Imperfect as it is, this brief notice is interesting as 
the first we possess of Central India, or of any part of the 
peninsula of Hindostan. 

§ 18. Of the emporia or cities of the interior he mentions 
only two, which he names Paethana and Tagara. Both names 
are found again in Ptolemy, but their site cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any approach to certainty. Along the coast on 
the contrary he enumerates many names of ports extending 
along from Barygaza to the confines of Limyrice, which 
adjoined Ariace on the south. Most of these names are 
obscure and otherwise unknown: the only two that deserve 


• Peripltu, § 47. Concerning these 
Greek rulers, see aboTe, p. 462. Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Wilson ( Ariana, p. 292) 
the reign of Menander may be placed 
about b.c. 126; while General Canning- 
ham would assign him to a period os 
early os 160-140 b.c. Apollodotus is 
supposed by Wilson and Raoul Rocbettc 
to be his son; but General Cunning¬ 
ham places him earlier, and regards 


him as the eon of Eucratide9. The 
chronology of these Grawo-Bactrion 
princes is still wholly uncertain. But 
the ooins in question must at ull events 
have belonged to a period 200 years 
before that when our author wrote. 
They are still found in large numbers 
in the regions adjoining the valley of 
the Indus. 

1 Peripltu, § 50. 
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attention are Calliena, which had formerly been an important 
emporium, but had lost that character in the days of our 
author: and Melizigara, which is probably the same with the 
Sigems of Pliny. 8 The former is doubtless a place still called 
Calliana, on the mainland nearly opposite to the island of 
Salsette : the second may be placed about two degrees farther 
south, at or near the modern Viziagour.* * * * * * * §§ But all these were 
small places, and there appears to have been no considerable 
emporium of trade along this coast as far as the confines of 
Limyrice, a distance of Hot less than 7000 stadia. 1 

§ 19. The territory of Limyrice was subject to an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of its own, who resided in the interior, and 
whom our author calls Ceprobotras, evidently the same name 
with the Ccelebothras or Celobothras of Pliny. 2 The first ports 
in this district were Naoura and Tyndis, and beyond these to 
the south Muziris and Nelkynda, which were become the chief 
places of trade at the time our author wrote. 3 Nelkynda 
however was not properly speaking included in Limyrice, but 
was subject to another king named Pandion, whose dominions 
appear to have comprised the whole southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India. The writer of the Periplus tells us that it 
was 500 stadia from Tyndis to Muziris, and again 500 stadia 
from thence to Nelkynda. 4 

Nelkynda was situated on a river, about 120 stadia from the 
sea, and there was another port at its mouth, which was called 
Bacare: evidently the same with the Barace of Pliny, which 
he places in the territory of the Neacyndi, probably also a 
false reading for Nelcyndi. It is clear therefore that the ports 


* Suppora also, which he mentions 

before Calliena (§ 52), has been recently 

identified with a place still called 

SuphriL on the coast directly north of 

Salsette. 

• See Vincent, vol. iL pp. 430, 431. 

C. M filler in his notes on the Periplus, 

§§ 52, 58. 

> Periplus, § 51. The incidental 
mention of pirates (§ 53), which is 
confirmed by Pliny {H. N. vi. 23, § 101), 


probably indicates one reason why this 
part of the coast was little frequented 
by traders. 

9 Plin. ibid. § 105. 

* Periplus, §§ 53, 54. Tho author's 
expression that the last two ports are 
“ those which now do business ” ai vZv 
trpdaffovireu) is a curious instance of the 
homely simplicity of his style. 

4 Ibid. § 54. 
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referred to by both authors are the same: but there is much 
difficulty in determining their precise position on the western 
coast of India. Nelkynda was placed by Major Rennell at a 
place called Nelisseram, at the head of an estuary, the mouth 
of which is a few miles to the north of Mount Delli, in latitude 
12° Iff: and this identification was adopted by Dr. Vincent, 
as well as by the most recent editor of the Peri plus. 8 In 
accordance with this view Muziris was placed at Mangalore, 
Tyndis probably at Cundapoor, and Naoura at Honaucr in 
14° 16', at the opening of a considerable estuary formed by the 
river Sherramutter. But the most recent writer who has 
investigated the subject, Colonel Yule, has transferred the 
whole group of ports, and with them of course the district 
called Lirayrice, nearly three degrees farther south: # identify¬ 
ing Muziris with Cranganore, which was a port much fre¬ 
quented in the middle ages, though now decayed, situated in 
about 10° 12 7 N. latitude. This change has the advantage of 
being in accordance with the 7000 stadia given as the distance 
from Barygaza to Li my rice—an estimate greatly in excess of 
the truth, if that district be supposed to coincide with the 
modern Canara: and of affording an explanation of some 
expressions very obscurely worded in the description of the 
coast from Tyndis to Muziris and Nelkynda. But on the 
other hand no site can be found on this part of the coast that 
corresponds nearly as well with the description of Nelkynda 
and its port of Bacare as that selected by Major Rennell. The 
difficulties attending the identification of the ports in question 
are certainly not altogether surmounted by either theory. 

§ 20. The author gives as usual a full enumeration of the 
imports and exports of these two important ports, which were 
apparently the same at both. 7 But pepper, which was the 

* Rennell, Memoir of a Map of India, ptiy by Dr. Smith and Mr. Grove, p. 23. 

P-2S. Vinoent’s Commerce and tiaviga- r Hence ho afterwards repeatedly 
(ion of (he Ancients, vol. ii. p. 445; O. refen to them as the ports of Limyrice, 
Mailer, not ad PcripL § 54. though, strictly speaking, Nelkynda, 

* See his remarks in the Introd. pro- being subject to king Pandion, was not 
fixed to the Atlas of Classical Geogra - included iu Limyrice. 
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chief article in request, and the great object of attraction to 
the Greek and Homan merchants, was produced only in a 
district named Cottonarice, from whence it was transmitted to 
the seaports. This district, mentioned under the same name 
by Pliny, cannot be more clearly identified, but was apparently 
in the interior, adjoining the coast of Malabar near Calicut and 
Cochin. The pepper produced in this region enjoys at the 
present day the reputation of being the best in India. Besides 
pepper, the exports of Nelkynda included various kinds of 
precious stones, pearls of fine quality, and abundance of tortoise 
shell, some of which was brought from the island of Chryse, 
some from the smaller islands opposite to Limyrice. 8 These 
can be no other than the Laccadive Islands, which even at 
the present day are noted for producing the finest tortoise 
shell. 

It is curious to observe at this early period the trade with 
India taking the same course, and concentrating itself at 
nearly the same points as it did in much later times. Thus 
Barygaza and Nelkynda had become the two chief emporia of 
trade in the time of the Peri plus, just as it centered at Surat 
and at Calicut after the Portuguese first came to India; and 
in the early days of the British trade with India, their chief 
factories were established at Surat and Tellicherry, the latter 
corresponding to Nelkynda as Surat did to Baroach. 9 

§ 21. Having thus reached the farthest point which was 
habitually visited by Greek merchants in his day, the author 
of the Periplus returns to point out the course pursued by 
navigators, in a passage which is rendered doubly interesting 


• Periplus, § 56. Among tho im¬ 
port* or goods carried to this port, as 
well as to Barygaza, are enumerated 
bronze, tin, and lead. It is evident, 
therefore, that tin was not produced in 
India, but had to be carried thither by 
Alexandrian or Greek traders. Coral 
also is an article of frequent recurrence 
among the imports; thus confirming 
tho statement of Pliny that the coral 


of the Mediterranean was in as much 

n uest among tho Indians as tho 
ian pearls among the Romans (//. 
AT. xxx 11. s. 11, §§21, 23). 

• Seo Vinoeut, vol. ii. p. 464. He 
says “ at Surat they obtuinod muslins, 
chintz, and cottons; at Tellicherry, 
pepper and cardamoms.’' The latter 
spice, though known to Theophrastus, 
is not mentioned by our author. 
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from our having the opportunity of comparing it with that 
already cited from Pliny. “ The whole of this circum¬ 
navigation from Cane and Arabia Eudmmon (he tells us) was 
formerly performed in small vessels, which followed the 
windings of the coast: a pilot named Hippalus was the first, 
who, from observing the position of the ports, and the con¬ 
figuration of the sea, discovered the mode of sailing right 
across the open sea; from whom the name of Hippalus is 
given to the local wind which blows steadily from the south¬ 
west, in the Indian seas, at the same period as the Etesian 
winds prevail with us. From his time till the present day 
some navigators make their course direct from Canfc, others 
from the promontory of Aromata, and if they are going to 
Limyrice have to struggle longer, but those that make for 
Barygaza and Scythia, only contend with the wind for about 
three days, and thenceforward have a favourable wind for their 
course across the open sea, keeping aloof from the land while 
they pass by the gulfs that have been described.” 1 
Though this passage is not very clearly expressed, by 
comparing and combining it with that of Pliny, we may arrive 
at a distinct notion of the course adopted, and the progress of 
navigation from the first discovery of Hippalus. That navi¬ 
gator appears to have been the first to remark that by taking 
advantage of the south-west monsoon, which blows steadily for 
several months together from the same quarter, it was possible 
to hold an uniform course, with a fair wind, from the Arabian 
promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak), direct to the mouths of 
the Indus (or what was called Indo-Scythia), thus avoiding all 
the windings of the coast at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
But when once it was found how much was gained by this 
process, and how the steadiness of the monsoon wind (now 

1 Pcripltu , § 57. The text of this vpaxK\l(omi y which he uses with 
passage is unfortunately in several regard to the ships bound for tho 
places corrupt, and it is not always several ports, is very obscure; and I 
ciisy to ray wiiat the author meant, feel by no means sure that I have oor- 
though there can be no doubt of the rectly rendered its meaning. The 
general sense. But the expression translation by Dr. Vincent is nonsense. 
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called Hippalus in honour of that navigator) could be relied 
on, they began to stand across still more directly to India; 
ships bound for Barygaza making for the entrance of the gulf 
of that name, so as to avoid the dangerous vicinity of the 
Gulf of Cutch ; and others first touching the mainland at 
Sigems, south of Bombay. Ultimately it was found possible 
to steer direct for the ports of Muz iris and Nelkynda, still 
farther south, which were the emporia that presented the 
greatest attractions, and furnished the largest amount of 
Indian goods. For this reason Pliny speaks of them as if they 
had superseded all others, but we learn from our Periplus that 
Barygaza still carried on a very extensive trade, and was the 
point to which many Greek and Egyptian merchants still 
made their voyages. Those who followed this direction would 
naturally have the wind almost perfectly fair, from the time 
they quitted the Arabian or African coast, while those bound 
for the ports of Limyrice, Muziris, and Nelkynda, on the coast 
of Malabar, would have to hold their course nearly due east— 
these two ports being very much in the same latitude as Cape 
Aromata and the entrance of the Gulf of Aden.* But though 
they would thus not have a wind directly fair, it would still be 
easy to hold their course, with the wind steadily on their 
beam. We learn from our author that the ships which traded 
direct to Nelkynda were of the largest size; and from Pliny 
that they were able to make the passage across the Indian 
Ocean, from Ocelis to Muziris, in forty days. 3 The length of 
this voyage, being not less than 1800 geographical miles, if 
reckoned from Ocelis, and at least 1300 after leaving Cape 
Fartak, greatly exceeds what the ancient navigators were 
accustomed to accomplish at one stretch, and it was only the 
peculiar character of the winds which prevail in these seas 

* The town of Aden and the entrance ferrod to the coast of Malabar, 8. of 
of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are Calicut, (os suggested by Colonel Yule) 
almost precisely in the same latitude they would be abont 8° further south, 
with Mangalore on tho W. coast of But in so long a course this would make 
India, (lot 13° N.) If the porta of no great difference in the bearing. 
Muziris and Melkynda are to be trans- * Plin. H. N. vi. 23, § 104. 
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that enabled them to effect it. 4 Hence the credit was de¬ 
servedly given to the first bold navigator who had the courage 
and sagacity to take advantage of these favouring circum¬ 
stances. It is remarkable that our author, though evidently 
writing for practical men, makes no mention of the return 
voyage, for which the north-east monsoon offered the same 
facilities during four months of the year, that the south-west 
had supplied for the outward voyage. 6 

§ 22. It is evident that Nelkynda was the farthest point 
that was habitually visited by Greek merchants in the days of 
our author, and though he proceeds to describe the coast from 
thence to Taprobane, and even round the peninsula to the 
mouth of the Ganges, one cannot fail to discern that his 
information was of quite a different character. This last 
portion of his little work indeed is manifestly the result of 
more hearsay, and that of a very imperfect description, being 
probably derived from native traders, who either had them¬ 
selves but indistinct notions of the geographical relations of 
the countries they had visited, or failed in conveying any 
clear idea to our informant The clear and satisfactory 
character of the account he has given of the western coasts of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus down to Nelkynda and 
Baracc, renders the contrast all the more striking when we 
attempt to follow his statements further on. We here find 
indeed some glimmerings of light concerning countries that 
were unknown to all previous writers, and which prepare us in 
some degree for the much more extensive information that we 


* At the same time tlte rate of pro¬ 
gress ia unaccountably Blow, for a 
voyage under these favourable circum¬ 
stances. Wo have aeon that ancient 
writers generally allow 500 stadia or 
50 G. miles for a day's sail; while here 
the amount would little exceed 45 G. 
miles; but the voyage being in this 
instance continuous and uniform must 
have occupied forty nights as well os 
days, and the distance accomplished 


ought thcreforo to have been double 
that amount. Pliny, however (Z. c.), 
reckoned it thirty days' voyage from 
Berenice to the Straits of Bub el Man¬ 
deb, which would imply a still slower 
rate of sailing, as the distance does 
not exceed 800 G. miles. (See noto to 
p. 455.) 

* Soo tho passage cited from Pliny 
in Chapter XXIV. p. 419. 
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find in Ptolemy about half a century later: but all is as yet 
vague and indistinct, and it is very difficult to determine what 
were the ideas which our author himself conceived of the 
geography of these countries.* 

Thus in the first place he continues to follow the coast of 
India, which he terms the Paralia—apparently so called as 
being the coast border of the kingdom of Pandion 7 —as far as a 
place called Comar or Comari, in which there is little doubt 
that we may recognise the great southern promontory of India, 
Capo Comorin. 8 But instead of regarding it as what it really 
is, the southern termination of the continent, ho describes the 
coast as still holding a direction from north to south, as far as 
a place called Colchi, 9 which was the site of the great pearl 
fishery, and was still subject to the king Pandion. There can 
be no doubt that the pearl fishery was really carried on in his 
days, as it always has been, 1 to the cast of Cape Comorin, just 
opposite to the coast of Ceylon, where a string of islands and 
shoals extend almost across from that great island to the main¬ 
land ; and it is evidently one of these islands—either Manaar 
or Ramisseram—that he designates under the name of the isle 
of Epiodorus. Beyond the gulf of Colchi he places another 
gulf with a low shore, deriving its name from a place in the 
interior called Argalus, celebrated for a manufacture of stuffs 
ornamented with small seed pearls. The ports in this neigh¬ 
bourhood were frequented—doubtless on account of the pearls 
—by traders from all parts of India, and not only carried on 


• See the remarks of Dr. Vincent 

T Colonel Yule,howevor (p.23), con¬ 
siders the Greek name of Paralia to bo 
a corruption of the Indian name of 
Puralo, an old appellation of the region 
now known os Travancore. 

* It is termed Comaria by Ptolemy 
(vii. 1, § 9), who describes it aa a promon¬ 
tory and city (KofiapLa txpor teal wdAir). 

■ This name is probably the same 
with that of the Coliaci, whom we find 
placed in this neighbourhood by earlier 
authors (Strabo writes the name Co¬ 


ntact). Ptolemy, however, like the 
Periplua, has a “gulf of Colohi,'* in 
which the diving for pearls is carried 
on (*<f\iror KoAxixdf, ¥ Ko\vp0riirtt 
wtrucov, vii. 1, § 10), with an emporium 
called Colchi; but these he correctly 
places to the nortli aa well as to the 
east of the Comanan promontory (Capo 
Comorin). 

1 On this subject see the authorities 
collocted by Dr. Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 
489, 490, and Tonnent's Ceylon, vol. ii. 
p. 561. 
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a coasting trade with the ports of Limyrice, but sent ships of 
large size across the gulf to Chryse and the Ganges. 2 

The two gulls here mentioned in connection with the pearl 
fishery may be fairly identified with those on the two sides of 
the chain of islands already noticed; the easternmost, the gulf 
of Argalus, corresponding with that now called Palk Bay, and 
extending as far as Point Calymere, nearly opposite the north¬ 
ernmost point of Ceylon. But his conception of the geographi¬ 
cal position of these countries was altogether erroneous. He 
evidently considered, in accordance with the received view of 
all Greek geographers, that Ceylon lay altogether to the south 
of India, and in order to make it so, was compelled to bring 
these ports and bays which he knew to be opposite to that 
island, quite out of their true position. He thus regarded the 
headland bounding the gulf of Argalus (Point Calymere), as 
the southernmost point of the mainland, 3 though it is really 
more than two degrees north of Cape Comorin, and he dis¬ 
tinctly describes the coast as first trending from thence to the 
eastward , while it is in reality the point from whence the coast 
lino takes a direction nearly due north. 

§ 23. Still more erroneous was his idea of the magnitude and 
position of Taprobane, or as he calls it Palaesimundus, which, 
as we learn from Pliny, was the name of its capital. This ho 
describes as extending into the open sea to the west, almost as 
far as the opposite coast of Azania 1 4 It produced, he tells us, 
pepper, precious stones, fine linen, and tortoiseshell; 6 but as 


* Peripltu, § 60. 

* This is clearly the name headland 
that is called by Ptolemy Cape Cory 
(Kwpy i/epoy, vii. 1, § 11), and is regarded 
by him as the southernmost point of 
India. 

* Ibid. § 61. This is in accordance 
with the tiow of Emtoethenes, which 
had been adopted, as wo have seen, by 
most subsequent geographers; but it is 
strange to nnd it thus reproduced by a 
writer whoso statements are in general 
founded upon information collected by 
himself. 


* It ia remarkable that neither here, 
nor in any other ancient author, is 
mention found among the productions 
of Ceylon of cinnamon, for which that 
island is now so famous. The same 
thing is the case according to Sir E. 
Tennent with the Arabic and other 
Oriental writers previous to the 13th 
century, and that author is in conse¬ 
quence disposed to adopt tho sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. Cooley, that cinnamon 
is not really iudigenouB in the island 
(Tenncnt’s Ceylon, vol. L pp. 599-604). 
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he gives us no particulars and has not mentioned any ports or 
trading-places in the island, it seems certain that it was not 
habitually visited by traders and that the embassy which had 
been sent from thence to Rome had not led to any regular com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the country. 6 

The description of the coast from thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges is so summary that we have no means of identifying 
any of the tribes or nations mentioned, and no names of ports 
or cities are given. But the coast is described as trending at 
first to the east, then to the north, and afterwards verging to 
the east again as far as the mouth of the Ganges, and the 
region of Chryse, which our author terms the most easterly 
point* of the continent. 7 But besides this tract or region on 
the mainland, he mentions an island called Chryse, lying in 
the ocean opposite to the mouths of the Ganges, which he 
characterizes as the remotest of all lands towards the east, “ at 
the very place of the rising sun.” 8 Both names probably 
belonged in reality to the same locality—the Golden Cher¬ 
sonese of Ptolemy, but our author’s ideas on the subject were 
so vague and obscure that he attempted to solve the difficulty 
in this manner. 

§ 24. But while his geographical notions concerning this 
part of India were altogether indistinct, he had obtained some 
valuable information concerning the trade which was carried 


• This may help to account for the 
great ignorance concerning the island 
which continued to exist down to the 
time of Ptolemy. 

’ if *tp\ alnbv ifX&ril rJjr ivaroArji 

ifatipof, if Xpwrij. § 63- 

' kcst" airrbr 8i rbv it ortxpibv (rhv T&y- 
yrjy, sc.) vrjffts itrnv uk« itrios, itrxarif 
r£v ir pbs iyaroAV ptouv rift oUovptyTf!, 
in? avrbv &vix oyra rw VjKiOf KaXovp.itrrf 
Xpwrrj. § 63 . 

This tradition of an island called 
Chryse (the Golden Island), and of 
another called Argyrfe (the SilTer 
Island), situated off the mouths of the 
Ganges was (as we have seen) ono 
prevalent long before the time of the 


Periplus, and is found both in Mela 
and Pliny. Of course as the know¬ 
ledge of the coast increased, theso vague 
rumours gradually assumed a more 
definite shape; but it is very doubtful 
what was the locality really intended 
by the Golden Island of the Periplus. 
It it was truly an island it could 
hardly have been any other than 
Sumatra, whiclt has always enjoyed 
the reputation of abounding in gold, 
and would be readily reached from the 
opposite coast of India. But it is 
perhaps more probable that tho land 
rrally meant in both cases was the 
Malay peninsula, which would readily 
be taken for an island. 
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on with the Ganges. At the mouth of that river, which he 
himself calls the greatest of all Indian rivers, though he had 
previously spoken of the Indus in much the same terms, was 
situated an emporium of the same name, from which were 
exported goods brought down from the interior, spikenard, 
malobathrum, pearls, and muslins of the finest quality, as well 
as silk from the land of the Seres. Gold was also said to be 
found in the interior. Opposite to the mouth of the Ganges 
was situated the island of Chryse already mentioned, which 
produced the finest tortoiseshell that was found in any part of 
the Erythraean Sea.* 

“Beyond this country (he adds), lying quite up to the north, 
where the sea-coast ends externally at a place in the region of 
Thina, was a city in the interior called Thin®, of very great size, 
from which was exported silk, both in the raw state and spun, 
and woven into fine stuffs : these were carried to Barygaza over¬ 
land through Bactria, and on the other hand down the river 
Ganges to Limyrice.” 1 We have here a commercial statement 
of the greatest interest, showing clearly the two different routes 
by which silk was brought from China to India, and explain¬ 
ing how it comes to figure as one of the most important articles 
of export both at Barygaza and in the ports of Limyrice. In 
both cases it was carried to a great extent overland : and there 
is no trace of any direct communication by sea with China. Had 
such existed, even in the hands of native traders, it is hardly 
possible that oun author could have remained so entirely in the 
dark as we actually find him, with regard to all the countries 
beyond the Ganges. It is very difficult to understand what sense 
he attached to the words just cited, in which he describes the 
position of Thin© and the land of the same name: but he seems 
to have endeavoured to combine the general notion prevalent 
among the Greeks from the days of Eratosthenes, concerning 
the eastern coast of Asia, with the information that he had re¬ 
ceived concerning the place from whence silk was brought over- 


Periplm, § 63. 


1 Ibid. § 64. 
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land through Bactria and across the mountains to the Ganges. 
Both of these statements led him to place it far up to the 
north, as well as in the extreme east of Asia. Hence he sup¬ 
posed his city of Thin®, the name of which is here mentioned 
for the first time, 2 to be situated not far from the north-eastern 
extremity of the continent, where the ocean swept round to 
the back of the Caspian and the Euxine, which last he actually 
believed to communicate with the northern ocean through the 
Pains Maeotis. 3 Vague and uncertain as were his notions on 
this subject, the notice is deserving of attention as the first we 
possess of China itself: the statements of former writers con¬ 
cerning the Seres and the production of silk being almost 
wholly without any attempt to define their geographical 
locality. 

With this idea of its position we cannot wonder to find him 
adding that it was not easy to penetrate to Thin as, and very 
few traders came from thence. 4 But he gives a strange account 
that has a very fabulous air of the manner in which the people 
of Thin® procured the much valued spice called malobathron 
from a neighbouring nation of barbarians whom he terms 
Sesal®. 6 The whole of this part of his work is indeed utterly 
vague and unsatisfactory. He had trustworthy information 
concerning the course of trade; but none of any value concern¬ 
ing the geography of the countries from which these commodi¬ 
ties were brought Beyond the regions last described every¬ 
thing, he tells us, was inaccessible from excessive cold.® 


* It is unnecessary to point out again 
that the introduction of the name of 
Thin® into the ordinary text of Strabo, 
and even into passages cited by him 
from Eratosthenes, was owing only to 
a strange corruption of the MSS. (See 
Chapter XVI. p. 630, note.) Our author 
is indeed the only one who uses the 
form Thin®, the name being written 
Sin® by Ptolemy, who ia followed by 
Murciaima of He rack*. 


* Ibid. § 64. 

* Ibid, tit 81 rV ©*Va fwr^r otnc 

itrrlv ws &t«X 9«*y tnravfws yap ax’ 

avrijr rwis oh xoAAol tpxovrai. The 
name is variously written, but the MS. 
authority appears to be in favour of 011, 
Givis as the name of the country, and 
Qivat as that of the city. 

» Ibid. § 65. 

* Ibid. § 66. 
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NOTE A, p. 45G. 

DESTRUCTION OF TOWN OF ARABIA FELIX. 

This circumstance of tho destruction of the town called Arabia 
Felix was one of the points relied on by Dodwell in proof of the 
late date which he assigned to tho Periplus. Onr existing MS. has 
the reading vvv ou irpo iroXXou ru>v rjficrfpaiv xpovw Kaurap avrijv 
KOTcorptyaro (§ 26): and it has been found very difficult to deter¬ 
mine who was the “ Ctesar ” meant. Dodwell maintained that it 
could be no other than Trajan, who had converted a part of Arabia 
into a Roman province. But his conquests extended only over the 
Nabataean Arabs in the north of the peninsula, and there is no 
reason to infer that he carried his arms to the south. Dr. Vincent 
on the other hand refers it to Claudius (in whose reign he places 
the Periplus), and supposes it to have been done with commercial 
objects. But it is difficult to sec how any suoh object could have 
been answered by the destruction of so convenient and important a 
port. It seems much more likely, as suggested by Dr. C. Muller, 
that the word KaTo-ap, which is introduced in a very singular 
manner, is corrupt: and that the destruction was really the work 
of some neighbouring Arab chief, perhaps the Eleazar who is men¬ 
tioned shortly after as the ruler of Hadramaut. (See his note 
on the passage in his Qeographi Greed Minorca, vol. i. p. 276.) 


NOTE B, p. 465. 

MINNAGARA. 

There is much confusion with regard to the city here called 
Minnagara, and described by our author as the capital of the 
kingdom of Ariace (§ 41). It is supposed by Dr. Vincent and other 
commentators to be the same as the city of that name already 
mentioned as the capital of Indo-Scythia (§ 38), but this seems 
quite incompatible with the manner in which onr author speaks 
of the one city as the inland capital, of which Barbarike at the 
mouth of the Indus was the port, and the other in connection with 
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Barygaza and Ariace. Moreover Ptolemy, who certainly described 
this part of India from materials very similar to our Periplus, has 
a place of the name of Minnagara which he places in the interior 
above Barygaza, and not far from Ozene, which is also mentioned 
by our author (Ptol. vii. 1 § 63). There seems little doubt that 
we may recognize Ozone in the modem Oojein, a considerable town 
about 60 miles N. of the Nerbuddah, and Minnagara (if any depen¬ 
dence can bo placed upon Ptolemy’s positions) must have been 
situated to the south of it, nearer to that river. Such a displace¬ 
ment of the capital to another city at no great distance, is a 
common occurrence in oriental history. 

Lassen in the map of India appended to his Indwell« AUerthumer 
places Minnagara in Syrastrene or Guzerat: an inference drawn 
from the passage above cited, where however the words /njrpoiroXL s 
x"/* 15 certainly refer to the whole kingdom of Ariace, not to the 
particular district of Syrastrene. 
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PLINY TO PTOLEMY. 


Section 1.— Dionysius Periegetes. 

§ 1. Of altogether a different character from the treatise we 
have been last considering, is a little work that may probably 
be referred to about the same period. This is the poetical 
composition of a writer of the name of Dionysius, who is 
commonly known by the appellation of Periegetes, to dis¬ 
tinguish him among the numerous authors of the same name. 
This epithet is derived from the title of his poem, which he 
has termed a * Descriptive Account of the Habitable World * 
(UeptiTyrjcri<i rip oUovpdin r?), and which undertakes to give, 
within the compass of less than 1200 lines, a succinct account 
of the whole known world, its seas, countries, and islands, with 
all the more important particulars connected with them, which 
it was essential for a cultivated man to know. This is, as he 
repeatedly informs us, the purpose he had in view. He did 
not write for scientific students, or attempt to enlarge the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge, but desired only to 
impress upon the minds of his readers such a general notion 
of the subject as might enable them to appear to advantage by 
showing off their superior knowledge among the ignorant. 1 
From an author of such modest pretensions it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect too much, and the only real value of this 
versified compendium of geography is as a summary of what 


1 This he tells us in one passage 
with amusing naivetl: 

rer W toc rtnipov prffinyuu tl&of iriaifs. 


o$pa «ai oil* tail* v wtp ijpif cv^pocno* iwtrtnfy 
•* roi t'iv yipafii* n not aiSoiiartpof tlyi. 
ivtp* m to «««<rra. 

W. 170-173. 
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was generally known, or at least commonly received, in the 
days when the author wrote. 

§ 2. In this point of view it is unfortunate that we have no 
distinct information concerning his date: and he has been 
variously assigned to different periods of the Roman Empire, 
from the reign of Augustus to the time of Severus and 
Caracalla, while some recent writers have even placed him a 
full century later. This uncertainty already prevailed in the 
times of the Greek scholiasts and lexicographers, and the same 
confusion existed with regard to the other works attributed to 
him, or to other authors of the same name. The external 
evidence on the subject is indeed of little value, while the 
only internal evidence that has any direct bearing upon the 
question is the mention in one passage of the Nasamones, as 
having lately been ruined and exterminated by the Italian 
arms; 2 an expression that can hardly refer to anything but 
the defeat of that people under Domitian, when the emperor 
is said to have remarked that “ he had given orders to put 
an end to their existence.” 3 On the other hand there is an 
absence of all similar allusions to the brilliant successes of 
Trajan in the East, or to the campaigns of Severus and his 
sons in the same quarter, which a poet writing after their 
occurrence could hardly have failed to mention. 4 It may be 
added that no geographical statements are found in his work 
which indicate the extension of knowledge that we find in 
Ptolemy and his successors: but this circumstance is not 
in itself conclusive, as his geography is for the most part 


* Ktxyov J’oo wtpl xupov iprjftuOtvra pjKa&pa. 
iyipiiv aSp-Jacun «iro^Xna a- 

wumr, 

olt AiOf OVK aXtyotrras a*wA»*«• Avaom 
MjHMli 

W. 206-310. 

* Ncurati&vas 4i«&kwra ilvcu. Zonaras 
xi. 19. This defeat ia assigned to the 
year a.d. 86 . 

4 Aftor describing at some length 
(in tv. 1040-1050) the Parthiang, and 
their skill in archery and horsemanship, 


he adds: 

aAV ifiirqt *ori l^pur inaipaxtmvt wtp torrac 
Avvovtov fiaatXifOt iwtrp^tnv amumg. 

vr. 10il, 1063. 

These lines have been considered by 
some as referring to tho expeditions of 
Trajan or Severus, but they are hardly 
positive enough to have any such 
application. The Scholiast, on the con¬ 
trary, refers them to the time of Nero, 
which is much more plausible. 
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taken from earlier authors, with little regard to more recent 
discoveries. On the whole the most probable conclusion 
appears to be that arrived at by two of the latest editors, 6 that 
the Periegesis was composed during the reign of Domitian: 
and its author may therefore be regarded as flourishing from 
the reign of Nero to that of Trajan. 6 

The author writes avowedly as a mere grammarian, or man 
of letters, and disclaims distinctly all pretence to superior 
knowledge, arising from personal observation. He does not, 
he tells us, “ dwell in dark ships, or follow the profession of a 
merchant, or traverse the Erythraean Sea to visit the Ganges, 
as many do, regardless of their lives for the sake of accumu¬ 
lating boundless wealth": 7 but he is guided only by the 
Muses, who enable him, without incurring the toil and risk of 
distant journeys to describe the seas and lands in remote parts 
of the world, and enumerate the nations that inhabit them. 
It must be confessed that if he derived his inspiration from 
the Muses, ho was not indebted to them for much poetic 
spirit, as his work has as little claim to attention upon this 
ground as can well be; what little value it possesses being 
almost wholly geographical rather than poetical. It was 
doubtless merely its convenience as a versified manual of 
geography, adapted to the use of the general reader, that 
rendered it sufficiently popular to become the subject of 
numerous commentaries and paraphrases, and secured its 
preservation down to modem times. 

Among the few passages of a more ambitious character with 


* Dr. G Mdller in the Prolegomena 
to his edition <jf the Qeographi Grtrd 
Minorc*, rol. ii. pp. xviii.-xxii. where 
the question is fully discussed. The 
same conclusion had been already 
briefly stated by Passow, in the preface 
to his edition of Dionysius, published 
at Leipzig in 1825. 

• G Miiller considers him to be 
identical with the Dionysius, son of 
Glancus, mentioned by Suidas (s. v.) os 
residing at Rome, ana acting as secre¬ 


tary and librarian to the emperors from 
Nero to Trajan. But there is no proof 
of this, and tho whole account in Suidas 
of the difliyent men of letters of tho 
name of Dionysius is so confused that 
it is impossible to place any reliance 
on it. 

T yof fU* i<rrl iirl vi)L/v, 

ouW fiot inwopit) nxrpwwt oui* iirl riyviM" 
oU r« wAAoi 'EpvOpaiov ita 

itoittov, 

oiiK aAryorrct V iairmv oXfan 
<Awpt«u- vr. 709-713. 
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which our author strives to enliven the dryness of a didactic 
poem, the greater part of which is occupied with geographical 
names, several of the most considerable refer to the wander¬ 
ings and exploits of Bacchus, on which he dilates with a 
complacency that led some ancient commentators to identify 
him with the Dionysius that was the author of a poem on that 
subject called Bassarica. 8 There appears to be better ground 
for supposing him to be the author of a poem called Lithica, 
on precious stones. One of the most characteristic traits of 
the little work before us is certainly the care with which 
it notices the gems and precious stones produced in each 
country, while with few exceptions their vegetable productions 
pass unnoticed.® 

§ 3. The vagueness and figurative character of an author’s 
style, who, while possessing no real poetic fancy, sought to 
clothe the prosaic details of his subject in poetic language, 
have inevitably the effect of rendering his meaning in many 
instances obscure and uncertain: and it would be very 
difficult, were it worth while, to draw from his poem anything 
like an intelligible outline of the geographical system that 
was present to his mind. 1 It has been said by several modern 
writers that this was based wholly on the work of Eratos¬ 
thenes ; but this is hardly true, except in so far as the system 
of the Alexandrian geographer had become the foundation of 
all subsequent treatises down to the time of Ptolemy. 


* This is mentioned both by Suidas 
and Eustathius ; but according to the 
latter the Bassarica were written in a 
rugged style, unlike that of our author; 
while the "Lithica resembled tho extant 
poem in style. 

• Thus he mentions the production 
of amber (electrum) by the shores of 
the frozen sea (v. 315), and of ad am as 
(diamond?) among the Agathyrsi (y. 
318), of the stones called “asterins’" 
and “ lychnis,” on the northern shores 
of the jEgean (v. 328), of crystal and 
jasper on those of the Caspian (v. 724), 
and again at the month of the Ther- 
modon (v. 781), of the beryl in Baby¬ 


lonia (v. 1012), and agate (achates) on 
the banks of the Choaspcs (v. 1075); 
while in India he tells us the in¬ 
habitants found beryls, diamonds, 
jasper, topazes, and amethysts (tv. 
1118-1122). 

1 This has indeed been attempted by 
Dr. C. Muller in Dr. Smith’s Atlas of 
Ancient Geography ; but it is necessary 
to take much for granted, or to assume 
that he followed the map of Eratos¬ 
thenes, where we have no distinct inti¬ 
mation to the contrary. I hare, how¬ 
ever, reproduced Muller’s map with 
some alterations for the convenience of 
my readers. 
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Dionysius accepts without hesitation the leading outlines of 
his arrangement: the position of the inhabited world, like a 
vast island, in the midst of a circumfluent ocean: its greater 
length from east to west, giving it in form a resemblance to a 
sling: 4 and its penetration by four great gulfs, of which it is 
remarkable that he designates the Mediterranean by the name 
of “the western sea,” 4 an expression that could hardly have 
come into use, except at Alexandria, and which is not found 
in any other ancient author. In the division of the three 
continents he follows the limits commonly adopted, assigning 
the Tanais as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Nile that between Asia and Africa: but he adds that other 
writers regarded the isthmus between the Caspian and the 
Euxine as constituting the limit between the two former, and 
the isthmus between the Arabian Gulf and the Egyptian coast 
as separating the two latter. 4 

His general conception of the form of the world differed 
from that of any other writer, or at least is differently ex¬ 
pressed, as he describes the two continents of Europe and 
Africa as forming together a great cone, the base of which was 
the line separating them both from Asia, while that great 
continent formed on the other side also a kind of cone, the 
vertex of which was the great promontory of the Emodian 
mountains, where they projected into the Eastern Ocean. 5 
But he is at little pains to be consistent with himself, for in 
the more detailed description of Asia, after pointing out 
(in accordance with the system of Eratosthenes) that it was 
traversed by the great chain of Mount Taurus from west to 
east, 6 and describing the Scythian and other tribes to the 
north of the range, he proceeds to explain that the rest of 
Asia (south of the Taurus) was of a quadrangular form, having 
that mountain chain for its northern side, the Nile on the 
west, the Indian Ocean on the east, and the Erythraean Sea to 


* 0 <ptv 8 iyrj tioucvTa. v. 7. 4 rv. 10-25. 

* i<nrtplT)y 4a a. v. 45, and again v. 58. * w. 620-025. * tv. 638-643. 
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the south. 7 This gives, in a rough way, not a bad general idea 
of Asia south of the Taurus, according to the map of Eratos¬ 
thenes : but it is impossible to reconcile it with his previously 
expressed notion of the conical form of the whole continent. 

§ 4. The especial importance he attaches to the great Indian 
promontory as the extreme eastern limit of the world is 
apparently connected with the poetical notion that Bacchus 
had erected there two columns “ by the farthest shore of the 
Ocean stream, on the remotest mountains of India, where 
the Ganges pours its white waters down to the Nystean shore.” 8 
These columns thus served to mark the extreme east, as those 
of Hercules did the west 9 The passage just cited proves also 
that he regarded the Ganges, as Eratosthenes had done, as 
flowing from west to east, and pouring its waters into the 
Eastern Ocean. There is indeed nothing to intimate that he 
had derived any additional information concerning India from 
any recent discoveries, or that he was in any degree in advance 
of the Greek writers before the time of Augustus in respect to 
it, while he has thrown its geography into utter confusion 
in order to bring it into accordance with the supposed exploits 
of Bacchus in that country. 

He is indeed familiar with the name of the Seres, but only 
as a people who produced the silken stuffs that were so well 
known in Europe: and he mentions them as a Scythian tribe, 
in connexion with the Tocbari and Phruni; 1 two tribes who 
are mentioned by Strabo, and are by him also associated with 
the Seres. 3 In both cases there can be little doubt that they 
supposed the silk to be produced in the country from which it 
was immediately received, the western provinces of Chinese 
Tartary, which adjoined the Bactrians and Sogdians on the 
east. There is no trace of their having any notion that the 


• w. 881-S93. 

• vv. 623-626. 

• vv. 1164, 1165. 

1 MU Tovapot ♦povvot ft *ai ISvta 
V. 752. 

The MSS. have tpovpoi, but the moet 


recent editors have adopted the read¬ 
ing ♦poSwu Avienus in his translation 
reads Phruni. v. 934. 

* Strabo, xi. p. 511. See Chapter 
XXIL p.285. 
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Seres were really situated in the extreme east of Asia, on 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean : a fact already known, though 
in an obscure way, to the author of the Periplus. 3 

§ 5. In general it may be remarked that his account of the 
various Scythian tribes that surrounded the Caspian Sea is 
unusually clear and distinct, though he of course shared the 
general belief that the Caspian itself had an outlet into the 
Northern Ocean. His enumeration of the Scythian tribes in 
Europe north of the Euxine, on the contrary, is very confused 
and careless, mixing up names taken from Herodotus, and even 
the Hippemolgi of Homer, with those of nations known only in 
his own day. Among these the Alani deserve special notice, 
as the first definite mention of a people destined before long to 
play so important a part among those that contributed to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 4 He places them north of 
the Tauri, whom he describes very obscurely, so that a reader 
could gather no notion of the figure or position of the Tauric 
Chersonese: the Aloni were apparently therefore at this time 
settled in the Ukraine. 

A still more celebrated name is found for the first time in 
this little poem—that of the Huns—if indeed an obscure tribe 
mentioned by our author on the east side of the Caspian, under 
the name of Unni, 5 be correctly identified with that far-famed 
people. But even supposing this assumption to be correct, it 
is certainly no ground for maintaining, os one of the recent 
editors has done,® that the poem must be brought down to a 
late period, when the Huns had become well known to the 
Romans. This did not take place till the Huns made their 
appearance in the countries on the 'Danube, and there came 
into collision with the Roman arms: the passing mention of 
them in a distant part of Asia (if they be really the peoplo 
meant) would seem on the contrary to prove that the poem 
was composed before their name had become well known 

* Pcriphit of the Erythraean Sea, § 64. * o««<h f ▼. 730. 

Mek also, an we have sccu, placed the ‘ See Bernhardy in hi* edition of the 
Sere* in the extreme cast of Asia. Perieqeeit p 514 

1 vv. 805,308. 
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or formidable, and consequently before their invasion of 
Europe. 

§ 6. Of the western nations of Europe his knowledge was 
evidently very slight and imperfect, and was doubtless derived 
only from Eratosthenes and other early Greek authorities, 
without reference to the extended knowledge introduced by 
the Roman conquests. He mentions indeed the two British 
Islands, situated on the shores of the Northern Ocean, opposite 
to the mouth of the Rhine; and adds that they exceed all 
other islands in size, but does not mention their names. 7 He 
speaks also of Thule, where during the height of the summer 
the sun shines all through the days and nights alike: but 
places it a long way off in the Ocean." Like all other Greek 
writers, he places the Islands, “ which were the birth-place of 
tin,” 9 in the neighbourhood of Spain, apparently not far from 
the Sacred Promontory. But he dilates also at some length on 
a group of islands opposite to the land of the Amnitee, where 
the women celebrated Bacchic rites and orgies with especial 
zeal. 1 There can be no doubt that this refers to the story told 
by Strabo, from Posidonius, of the supposed Bacchic rites 
observed in an island opposite to the mouth of the Loire. 3 

Of the other islands celebrated among the ancients, Dionysius 
notices Chryse, or the Golden Island, in the far east, “ at the 
very rising of the sun”: and Taprobane, “the mother of 
Asiatic elephants,” the seas around which were infested with 
huge marine monsters, which would readily swallow a whole 
ship, crew and all! 3 Such were the fables still current 
concerning these seas, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
amount of commerce in the Indian Ocean. 

§ 7. Of India itself, as well as of Arabia, he gives a com- 


T w. 566-569. 

* vv. 580-586. 

8 ►jjffow $ ‘Einrtpc&at, rWi irtpoio 
ycr«0Ai|. 

V. 563. 

He 13 the only author who’ gives the 
name of Hcsperides to the “ tin-islands," 


and from the very confused manner in 
which he speaks of them, it is probable 
that be haa confounded the two. 

1 w. 570-579. 

* Posidonius ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 198. 
He calls the people Samuitcs. 

* w. 596-604. 
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paratively full account: but in both cases his description is 
principally occupied with a poetical panegyric on the natural 
productions of the two countries—the spices of the one and the 
precious stones of the other 4 —while his geographical details 
are scanty and indistinct He had however tolerably clear 
notions of the boundaries of both countries, and of the position 
of Arabia, in which he enumerates the tribes of the Naba¬ 
teans, with two smaller tribes adjacent to them in the north, 
and towards the south, the Minteans, Sabseans, and Cletabeni. 
These last are evidently the same with the Cattabanes of 
Strabo; and the Chatramis of our author is clearly the same 
with the Chatramotitis of Eratosthenes, the modem Hadra- 
maut Altogether it appears that he had tolerably authentic 
information concerning the Arabian peninsula, which he pro¬ 
bably derived from Eratosthenes. But it is strange that he 
describes the people who dwelt on the western shore of the 
Bed Sea, known to the Greeks in general as the Troglodytes, 
by the Homeric name of Erembi, an appellation which is not 
found in any other ancient geographer, as that of an existing 
nation. 5 

Another point in regard to which his statements differ from 
those of other writers is that of the Nile, which he describes as 
"descending from the hills of the sun-burnt Blemmyes”: 
" flowing with a copious stream irom Libya towards the east, 
and called by the Ethiopians Siris: the name of Nile being 
first bestowed upon it by the inhabitants of Syene, after it has 
turned to the north.” 5 Vague as is this description, it appears 
certainly to proceed from some other authority than Eratos¬ 
thenes, and rather resembles the confused account which Pliny 


4 Like othor contemporary writers be 
dwells in strangely exaggerated terms 
upon the wealth of Arabia, which ho 
describes as inhabited by the wealthiest 
and most splendid tribes in the world, 

. , yifi *u» 

nation, *0 KvcXfia. cat ayKmi $vAa w>o*t**. 

v. 9M. 

* It is well known that the meaning 
of the name was tho subject of much 


dispute among the Greek grammarians 
and geographers. Strabo indeed gives 
the preference to the opinion that iden¬ 
tified them with the Troglodytic in¬ 
habitants of the west coast of the 
Arabian Gulf (L 2, § 34, p. 42); but 
this is a very different thing from ap¬ 
plying to them the name of Erembi, as 
If it were a customary appellation. 

• vv. 220-224. 
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has given, as derived from Juba. No mention is found of the 
affluents of the Nile, nor is even the name of Meroe noticed, 
which figured so prominently in all the Alexandrian writers. 

§ 8. With Egypt our author was evidently familiar, and 
there is very little doubt that whatever was his actual birth¬ 
place, he studied and wrote at Alexandria. 7 The uncertainty 
both as to the place and time of his birth seems to show that 
he did not attain to any great reputation during his lifetime: 
and it was apparently not till a later period that his little work 
began to attract attention. But during the decline of the 
Roman Empire, its compendious character and poetical form 
combined to give it great popularity, and two poetical trans¬ 
lations of it were made into Latin: the one by Rufus Festus 
Avienus in the fourth century, the other by the celebrated 
grammarian Priscian in the sixth. Besides these there are 
still extant numerous scholia, and two complete paraphrases in 
Greek prose, in addition to which we possess an elaborate 
commentary upon the whole poem by Eustathius, the arch¬ 
bishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, so well known 
for his equally valuable and elaborate commentaries upon the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 8 None of these commentators however 
throw any real light upon the geographical points touched on 
by the author, being almost entirely occupied with the 
historical and poetical allusions contained in the poem. There 
can be no doubt indeed that these constituted the main object 
of the author himself. His work was designed rather as a 
geographical handbook for a reader of the Greek poets, than as 


T He is called by Eustathius a Li¬ 
byan, but by the Scholiast an Alexan¬ 
drian, though the latter adds that both 
his oountry and parentage were un¬ 
certain. Several modern writers, how¬ 
ever, infer from the extraordinary 
manner in which he dilates on tike 
praises of the river Rliebas, an insig¬ 
nificant stream in Bithynia, near the 
mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus, that 
he must have been a native of that 
oountry or of Byzantium. But even on 
that supposition the passage in queation 


(vv. 794-796) remains unexplained, as 
there is no reason why he should have 
selected this trifling streamlet in pre¬ 
ference to many others in the same 
region. 

8 All these commentaries, as well as 
the Latin versions by Avienus and 
Priscian, are included in the elaborate 
edition of Dionysius by Bern hardy 
(8vo. Lipsito, 1828); and in the second 
volume of C. Mailer's Geographi Grxci 
Minoru (Paris, 1861). 
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a systematic or scientific treatise on geography. But the 
importance attached to it as such would seem to show that 
there was no more valuable summary of the kind to be found 
in the later Greek literature. Even since the revival of letters 
in Europe, this little work, from its convenience as a manual, 
enjoyed a reputation far above its merits, and was actually 
included among the books specially studied in the university 
of Oxford down to a comparatively recent period. 


Section 2.— Tacitus. 

§ 1. The period between the death of Pliny and the publi¬ 
cation of the great work of Ptolemy was not marked by any 
important additions to geographical knowledge, resulting from 
the extension of the Roman conquests. In Britain however 
the Roman arms were carried farther than they had ever been 
before, and much additional information obtained concerning 
the island, under the government of Julius Agricola, who was 
appointed to the command of the province in a.d. 78. As we 
have already seen, the Roman dominion had at that period 
been already extended over the whole of the southern portion 
of the island, as far as the borders of Scotland; but the 
northern regions were still unsubdued, and in great measure 
unknown, the Caledonian Forest, as observed by Pliny, still 
forming the limit of all that was known concerning them. 
Agricola carried his arms in the third year of his government 
(a.d. 80) as far as the river Tavus (Tay), but he subsequently 
devoted hiipself to occupying in force the districts south of 
the Firth of Forth, and having remarked the important mili¬ 
tary position afforded by the close approach of the two 
estuaries of the Clyde and the Forth (called by Tacitus Clota 
and Bodotria) he fortified the isthmus between them with a 
line of forts, which had the effect, as his biographer observes, of 
driving the barbarians as it were into another island. 9 He 


* Tucit. Afjric. c. 23, u Summotia velut in tiliaiu iojulam l.ostibus.' 
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next subdued the country to the south-west, facing the coast of 
Ireland, and occupied it with a Roman force, as if he medi¬ 
tated the conquest of that island also. But he contented him¬ 
self with affording protection to one of the petty chiefs or 
kings, who had been expelled from his native land, and through 
his means, combined with the information collected from mer¬ 
chants and traders, the Romans for the first time obtained 
authentic accounts of the lesser of the Britannic Islands. 1 2 There 
can be little doubt that the information derived from this 
source became one of the main authorities for the greatly 
extended knowledge of Ireland displayed by Ptolemy. 

§ 2. But Agricola was not long content with maintaining the 
line of defence between the Firths of the Clyde and Forth : in 
the sixth year of his government (a.d. 83) he began to extend his 
conquests beyond the latter estuary, supporting his land forces 
with a fleet that moved along the eastern coasts and establish¬ 
ing fortified posts from distance to distance as he advanced 
into the interior. In this campaign he defeated the Caledonians 
in a decisive battle, but obtained a still more important victory 
the next summer (a.d. 84) over their united forces under a 
chief called Galgacus. The scene of this last victory, which 
appears for the time to have struck terror into the northern 
tribes, is placed by Tacitus at the foot of a hill called Graupius, 
a name which has been corrupted into Grampius, and though 
evidently a merely local appellation, has by a strange perver¬ 
sion, been converted by modern geographers into the name of 
u the Grampians,” as a general term for the principal range of 
mountains which form the Highlands of Scotland. There is 
nothing whatever to determine the locality indicated by 
Tacitus, his whole description of the campaign being quite 
vague and general. But it is clear that the “ Mons Graupius ” 
was not a high or conspicuous mountain , but merely a hill or 
ridge of heights, as it was the position occupied by the British 
army, amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 3 

1 Ibid. c. 24. I piam perveuit, quern jam bostis in- 

2 Ibid. c. 29. “ Ad montem Grau- | tederat." Tho gradual progress of 
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After the successful close of his campaign against the Cale¬ 
donians, Agricola ordered his fleet to circumnavigate the 
northern part of the island: an undertaking which was safely 
accomplished, and it was thus, as Tacitus affirms, that the 
Romans first proved Britain to be an island,—a fact which had 
previously been only surmised or assumed. 3 The fleet at the 
same time visited and subdued the Orcades: which Tacitus 
erroneously considers as having been previously unknown. 
A glimpse was even obtained of a more distant land, to which 
they gave the name of Thule: 4 in this case the designation 
was unquestionably applied to the group of the Shetland 
Islands. It is a strong instance of the effect of prejudice, and 
the influence of long established notions, that the voyagers 
reported the sea in these parts to be heavy and sluggish, so as 
to offer obstruction to the rowers, and even be raised with diffi¬ 
culty by the winds into waves of any height 

§ 3. The life of Agricola by his son-in-law Tacitus is gene¬ 
rally regarded as a model of classical biography, and the 
notices it contains of the British islands and their population 
are, together with those of Caesar, the most valuable which we 
possess. His ethnographical observations are of peculiar 
interest, as there can be no doubt that the Roman generals 


tbo erroneous application of tlie term to 
tho mountain rango now called the 
Grampians — an extension only of 
modern usage—is fully traced by Mr. 
Burton in his History of Scotland, 
vol. i. chapter i. p. 12-15. The name 
is differently given in tho MSS. of 
Tacitus as Gram pi us iu>d Graupius; 
but according to the moat recent editor 
all the best MSS. write the namo 
Graupius (see Wex’s Prolegomena to 
bis edition of tho Agricola, p. 194). 
The only other authority for the name 
is tho occurrence in tho itineraries of 
Bichard of Cirencester, of a station 
“Ad montem Grampium;" but the 
spurious character of that compilation 
is now generally acknowledged, and 
its authority therefore utterly worthless. 

* Agric. cc. 10, 38. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the fleet actu¬ 


ally sailed round tho whole of Scotland, 
in which caso they could not have re¬ 
turned, as Tacitus expressly tells us 
that thoy did, to tho port from whence 
they sot out (“simul classic secunda 
tempestato ac fama Trutulonscm por- 
turn tonuit, undo proximo Britannia) 
latere lecto ornni reaierat” c. 38). The 
“portus TrutulonBis” is unknown, but 
the words which follow evidently point 
to tho voyage having been confined to 
the one aide of Britain. As soon as it 
had reached the northern extremity of 
the island, and found the coast trending 
to the weat and south, they would con¬ 
sider they had attained their object. 
On this point I entirely concur with 
the remarks of Dean Merivale in his 
note on tho subject (vol. vii. p. 89> 

4 “Dispocta cst ct Thule.” Ibid, 

o. 10. 
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had by this time been brought into contact with all the princi¬ 
pal tribes that inhabited the island. The Caledonians, he tells 
us, were proved by their red hair and large limbs to be of 
German origin : the Silures on the contrary had dark counten¬ 
ances and generally curly hair: and this circumstance, combined 
with their position opposite to Spain, led to the belief that 
they were descended from Spanish (Iberian) colonists. The 
nearest inhabitants to Gaul resembled the Gauls in their phy¬ 
sical characters; as well as in their sacred rites and supersti¬ 
tions, and their language was nearly the same.® 

Tacitus also notices the peculiarities of the British climate: 
its frequent mists and showers, but the absence of severe cold: 
as well as the great length of the days, so that in the northern 
parts of the island, there was during the summer nights hardly 
any interval of real darkness.® He points out also very clearly 
the influence of the tidal ocean on the configuration of the 
land, and the manner in which deep estuaries, formed by the 
flux and reflux of the tides, penetrated quite into the interior 
of the country. 7 At the same time he had apparently a very 
imperfect idea of the geographical position of the British 
Islands, and speaks of Ireland as situated "midway between 
Britain and Spain,” in a way which, without construing the 
phrase too strictly, shows an entire misconception of their true 
relations. 8 

§ 4. Another treatise of the same eminent writer has a more 
direct bearing upon geography. But while the " Germania ” of 
Tacitus contains a masterly sketch of the manners and customs. 


* Agrie. o. 11. 

• lb. o. 12. “Dierum spctia ultra 
nostri orbia mensuram, ct nox cl&ra, et 
extrema parte Britannia brevis, ut 
fiuem atque initium lucis exiguo discri- 
mine intern oscas.” Ho adds that some 
persona maintained that, “if it were 
not for the clouds,'* the sun would be 
seen all night long 1 a curious instance 
of the way in which exaggerations once 
received, still clung to these remote 
regions. 

1 lb. o. 10. 


• “Siquidcm Hibernia medio inter 
Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita " (c. 
24). His remarks on the position of 
the Silures opposite to Spain (c. 11), 
evidently point to a similar miscon¬ 
ception. 

It is worthy of notice that while he 
speaks of Britain “as producing gold 
and silver and other motals,” to reward 
its conquest (fort Britannia aurum et 
argentum et alia mctalla, pretium vic¬ 
toria, c. 12), he makes no special men¬ 
tion of tin, or the tin islands. 
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the laws and institutions of the German people, and gives an 
elaborate review of the nations and tribes into which it was 
divided, it will be found to contribute very little to our real 
geographical knowledge of the country. The author indeed 
appears to have been in great measure destitute of the geo¬ 
graphical faculty, and shows no appreciation of the important 
influence which the natural features of a country must always 
exercise upon the character and history of its inhabitants. Nor 
had any events calculated to advance the geographical know¬ 
ledge of Germany occurred in the period immediately preced¬ 
ing the time of Tacitus. 9 The Roman arms were no longer 
carried into the heart of the country, as they had been in the 
days of Augustus; and Tacitus confesses with shame that the 
Elbe, which had once been so familiar to the Romans, was now 
known to them only by hearsay. 1 It is probable indeed that 
commercial relations with the German tribes had acquired 
increased extension and importance, as hostilities had become 
less frequent; and some faint notions concerning distant tribes, 
previously unknown, might have been transmitted in this 
manner. 2 But we have frequently seen how vague and imper¬ 
fect was the geographical knowledge to be derived from such 
sources. 

It is a clear proof how little Tacitus entered into the geo¬ 
graphical portion of his subject that, while he gives a detailed 
and accurate account of the Rhine and the Danube, both of 


* The expedition of Domitian against 
tbe Chatti, in a d. 84, was in reality 
utterly unimportant, though extolled 
by his flatterers, and celebrated by 
titles and coins. But even such an 
event would contribute to keep alive, 
or arouse afresh, public interest in the 
subject. 

1 “ In Hcnnunduris Albia oritur, flu- 
men inclitum et notum olim; nuuc 
ton turn auditur.” c. 41. 

* Relations also of a friendly cha¬ 
racter were still maintained with some 
of the German tribes by the Roman 


government A king of the Cherusci, 
named Churiomer, sent to Borne to 
invoko the assistance of Domitian; and 
a chief named Musyus, king of the 
Semnones, visited Rome in person 
during the same reign (Dion Cose. 
Ixvii. 5). Tho intervention of the 
emperor was also invoked, though to 
litUe purpose, in a war that had arisen 
between tlio Lygii und the Snevi (Id. 
ibid.). All these occasions might fur¬ 
nish Tacitus with opportunities of ob¬ 
taining valuable information. 
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which, as forming the Eoman frontier, were well known, 3 he 
tells ns nothing of the affluents of either stream, nor does he 
notice even the name of the Ems or Weser, both of them so 
familiar to the Bomans in the days of Augustus. Even the 
Elbo (Albis) obtains merely a passing mention in connection 
with its source. Nor do we find the name of the Vistula, 
which ever since the days of Agrippa had been regarded as the 
eastern boundary of Germany on the side of Sarmatia. 

§ 5. But if he has given us little positive information of a 
geographical kind, his ethnographical account of the German 
tribes is unquestionably one of the most valuable records of the 
kind that has been transmitted to us from antiquity; and if 
his statements cannot in all cases be accepted as trustworthy, 
they must still form the basis of all discussion upon the sub¬ 
ject. It is impossible here to enter into the many complicated 
questions that arise in respect to them: 4 it will be sufficient 
to give a brief outline of his views and of the geographical 
positions (so far as they are indicated) which he assigns to the 
several tribes and nations. 

He begins indeed with a genealogical myth concerning the 
descent of the principal nations of Germany from the three 
sons of Mannus, which indicates a division into three principal 
nations or races: the Ing®vones, next to the Ocean, the Her- 
miones in the interior, and the Istfevones beyond them; 6 a 
classification which nearly coincides with that adopted (though 


* He places the sources of tho Danube 
in the Mods Abnoba, as Pliny had 
done before him; and contrasts it* 
gentle and moderate altitude with the 
inaccessible precipices of the Alp* in 
which the Rhine took its rise (“ Danu- 
bius molli ct deinenter edito mentis 
Abnobae jugo effusus,” c. 1). It is clear 
that both writers applied the name of 
Abnoba to the Schwarzwold or Black 
Forest; and this is confirmed by an 
inscription found in that part of Ger¬ 
many (Orelli, Iiucr. No. 1986). Ptolemy 
erroneously transfers it to a position 
farther north. 


4 For the fuller discussion of these 
I must refer my readers to Dr. Latham’s 
“ Germania of Tacit** ” (8vo. Lond. 
3851), and the copious dissertations 
appended to it; as well as to the valu¬ 
able work of Zeues (Die Dcutschen und 
die Nachharttamme (Miinchen, 1837). 
Ukert has for the most part been con¬ 
tent to collect tho statements of ancient 
writers, without attempting to derive 
from them any conclusions of his own. 

‘ “Manno tres filioe adsignant, e 

J uorum nominibus proximi Oceano 
ngssvones, medii Hermiones, ceteri 
1 Istaovones vocentur.” c. 2. 
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less clearly stated) by Pliny; 6 but of which Tacitus himself 
takes no further notice. In the descriptive part of his work he 
begins with enumerating the petty tribes that immediately 
adjoined the Rhine, and those which in his time had crossed 
over into Gaul, with whom he associates the Batavi, who occu¬ 
pied an island formed by the two arms of the river. These had 
originally, he tells us, been a tribe of the Chatti; they were 
now subject to the Roman dominion, as were also the Mattiaci, 
though situated on the right bank of the Rhine. 7 A consider¬ 
able portion also of what was geographically included in Ger¬ 
many, being beyond the Rhine and the Danube, was in the 
time of Tacitus become annexed to the Roman territory and 
subjected to regular provincial government. This was the 
district known as the Decumates Agri, extending from the 
Rhine to the Danube, and comprising the greater part of the 
modem states of Baden and Wurtemberg. 8 

§ 6. Beginning from the Hercynian Forest, and proceeding 
northwards, the first people was the important nation of the 
Chatti, who had figured so conspicuously in the wars with 
the Romans. These may be placed without doubt in the 
modem Hesse, the name of which, according to German 
philologers, is derived from that of the Chatti. Beyond these, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, were the TJsipii and Tencteri, 
two nations already well known from their mention by Caesar. 
Next to the Tencteri, still proceeding towards the north, lay 


• Plin. H. N. iv. 14, s. 28, §§ 99,100. 

7 The Mattiaci may be placed with¬ 
out question in the district of the 
modem Nassau, between the Main 
and the Lahn. They were already 
noted for the hot springs that occurred 
in their territory (Plin. B. N. xxxL 2, 
§ 20 ). 

• Its extent in the time of Tacitus 
cannot be defined, though he expressly 
tellB ua that its boundary was marked 
by an artificial limit or line of defence, 
and that it had been brought under 
the regular government of Rome. (“ Mox 
limito acto, promotisque pnesidiis, sinus 


imperii et pare provincial habentur,” 

The name of the Decumates Agri 
does not occur in any other writer; 
but the district in question certainly 
continued in the hands of the Homans 
until it was wrested from them by the 
increasing powor of the Aleznanni. At 
what time the existing line of fortifi¬ 
cation, tho remains of which may be 
traced at intervals from the Main 
to the Danube, was constructed we are 
unable to determine. (See this subject 
fully discussed by Ukert, Gtrmamen. 
pp. 273-296.) 
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the territory previously occupied by the Bructeri, but which 
had recently been conquered by the Chamavi and Angrivarii, 
who had driven out the Bructeri, and utterly destroyed them. 
This last statement is however certainly an exaggeration, as 
the Bructeri re-appear in history, and are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned.® In front of tho Chamavi and Angrivarii lay the 
Frisians, a powerful people, extending from the Rhine to 
the Ocean, and surrounding some vast lakes which had been 
navigated by Roman fleets. 1 This obviously refers to the 
expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus already noticed. 

Having thus followed the west of Germany to the Ocean, he 
turns to the nations facing the north: the first of whom was 
the great people of the Chauci, who extended from the 
frontiers of the Frisians to those of the Chatti, and were in 
the time of Tacitus one of the most powerful and illustrious 
nations in Germany. The Cherusci on the contrary, who 
adjoined the Chauci and Chatti on their flank, had declined 
from their ancient valour, and come to be regarded as a stupid 
and slothful people. The Cimbri, who also dwelt in the same 
corner of Germany, adjoining the Ocean, had dwindled into a 
small tribe, though still retaining tho fame of their ancient 
glorious exploits. 2 

In describing these portions of Germany, which lay nearest 
to the Roman frontier, there can be little doubt that Tacitus 
had authentic information both as to the names and position 
of the different tribes. But so little did he trouble himself 
with geographical details, that he has not in a single instance 
described their limits or situation with respect to the great 


* See Latham's Germania, p. 111. 

1 They were divided iuto the Greater 
and Lesser Frisians. Tacitus adds: 
“ Utroquo nationcs usque ad Oceanum 
lthcno prmtexuatur, ambiuntque im- 
mensas insuper lacus, ct Human is clns- 
aibus navigate* ” (e. 34). One of these 
lakes was unquestionably the same as 
is called by Mela Flevo, and which 
communicated both with tho Rhine iuuI 
tho sea; but it is very probable that 


there may have been a siring of such 
shallow lakes along tho coast. See 
Chapter XX. p. 187. 

Tltc whole of this lino of coast lias 
been subject to frequent physical 
changes, owing to the irruptions of the 
sea, which render it very difficult to 
understand its ancient geography. 

a Germania, c. 37. “Parva nuno 
civitas, sod gloria ingens.” 
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rivers by which the country was traversed—the Ems, the 
Weser, and the Elbe—so familiar to the Romans during the 
wars of Drusus and Germanicus: and he has merely indicated 
their relative position by the use of the vague terms “in 
front,” “in flank,” or “at the back” of those previously 
described. Nor where he mentions the Cimbri and dilates on 
their past fame, does he take any notice of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, which forms so important a feature in the physical 
geography of Northern Germany, and which was certainly 
well known to Pliny. 3 

§ 7. Tacitus now proceeds to describe the great nation of the 
Suevi, which, as he expressly tells us, was not a special name 
of a particular people, but a general appellation including the 
tribes of a large part of Germany. 4 The first and most 
celebrated among them were the Semnones—a name well 
known to the Romans from the days of Augustus—who 
claimed to be the most ancient and chief clan of the whole 
race: a pretension that was supported by the existence in 
their country of a sacred grove of peculiar sanctity. They 
were at the same time one of the most numerous tribes, 
boasting of not less than a hundred pagi or cantons. 5 Their 
neighbours the Langobardi on the contrary were a small 
people, though formidable from their courage and warlike 
disposition, which enabled them to maintain themselves in the 
midst of the more powerful nations that surrounded them. 
Tacitus gives us no clue to their situation ; and there then 
follows a list of seven other tribes, which he himself treats as 
of little importance, but among which occurs one name, that 
of the Angli, which is interesting as the first mention of the 
people that was destined to give name to England. 6 There is 


* Plin. H. N. iv. 14, § 97. It is re¬ 
markable that neither here nor else¬ 
where does Tacitus mention the name 
of the Teutonea, whoso fame wa3 so 
inseparably connected with that of the 
Cimbri, and who are noticed as an 
existing people of Germany both by 


Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin. tb. § 99: 
PtoL ii. 11, § 17). 

4 “ Majorem enim Germanise partem 
obtinent, propriis adhuc nntionibus 
nominibnsque discreti quanquam in 
commune Suevi vocentur.” c. 38. 

• c. 39. « c. 40. 
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nothing, however, to indicate their position, and it must not 
be hastily assumed that they already occupied the district 
between the Elbe and the Eyder where wc find them esta¬ 
blished at a later period. All these tribes he tells us united 
in the common worship of a deity whom he calls Nertha or 
Hertha, and identifies with Mother Earth : she had a sacred 
grove in an island in the Ocean, the position of which he 
does- not indicate, but which is generally supposed to be 
Heligoland. 7 

§ 8. He now returns to the south of Germany, and the 
nations adjoining the Danube. The first of these are the 
Herinunduri, who were a comparatively civilized people, and 
carried on considerable intercourse with the Roman provincials 
on the other side of the Danube. Adjoining them were the 
Narisci, and then the Marcomanni and Quadi: all of them 
warlike nations, already known to the Romans as such, and 
destined to become still more so at a later period. He appears 
to have regarded these tribes as extending eastwards to the 
confines of Dacia and Sarmatia. 8 At the back of them (by 
which he must mean bounding them on the north) were the 
little known and probably unimportant tribes of the Marsigni, 
Gothini, Osi and Burii: and beyond them the Lygii, a great 
nation, who were already known by their war with the 
Marcomanni. Some of these nations—the Osi and Gothini— 
are distinctly said by Tacitus to be of non-German origin; 
and it is very probable that there was considerably more 
admixture of Sarmatian—that is, of Slavonian—race, in these 
eastern parts of Germany, than he was aware of.® But it is a 


T Some writers, however, identify it 
with the island of RQgen in the Baltic, 
which would of course be equally re¬ 
garded by Tacitus as situated in the 
ocean; and where there certainly ex¬ 
isted from a very early period a grove 
and lake of peculiar sanctity. 

* c. 4S. 

* This may be admitted without 
pressing the conclusion so fur as has 
been done by Dr. Latham, who has 


laboured hard to make out a Slavonian, 
or at least non-German character, for 
tho tribes described by Tacitus, in 
every case that admitted a possibility 
of doubt, and to circumscribe the area 
of Germanic population within the 
narrowest possible limits. Many of his 
arguments appear to me very dubious 
and far-fetched, while he is ready to 
diacard far stronger presumptions on 
the other side of the question. 
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hopeless task to follow out in detail the ethnography of these 
various nations. Tacitus speaks of this part of Suevia as 
traversed by a great range of continuous mountains, by which 
he probably meant the Sudeten and their offshoots: and he 
places the Lygians beyond these. In the same part of 
Germany were the Gothones, as well as the Rugii and 
Lemovii, who adjoined the Ocean. 1 There can be no doubt 
that the name of the Rugii is still retained by the island of 
Riigen in the Baltic—which was of course termed by Tacitus 
the Northern Ocean—and we thus obtain one fixed point for 
the geographical arrangement of these northern tribes. 

It is unfortunately the only one. IIis Lemovii are other¬ 
wise unknown: and when he speaks of the iEstyans as 
inhabiting “the right shore of the Suevian sea,” his ideas 
of the geography are so vague, that we know not what sense 
to attach to the phraso. The uEstyans, according to his 
account, were the people iu whose country amber was prin¬ 
cipally found : 3 and this affords us some clue to their position, 
which may bo assigned to the sea-coast of East and West 
Prussia—and perhaps extended west of the Vistula. 3 Beyond 
these he mentions in a vague and general way, the Peucini or 
Bast&rmc, the Venedi, and the Fenni: but adds that he is in 
doubt whether to regard them as of German or Sarmatian race. 
The Fenni, whose name here appears for the first time, 4 are 


1 c. 43. 

1 Germania, a. 45. HU account of 
tho wanner in which the amber was 
found, is very correct, and his observa¬ 
tions on tlso nature and probable origin 
of tho substance itself are very curious 
and interesting. He tells us it was 
called by thorn “ glcsum,” a term pro¬ 
bably connected with the German 
word ‘‘Glas.” 

* There cun bo littlo doubt that tho 
name of tho iEstyi was a German ap¬ 
pellation, and was in reality equivalent 
to " men of tho cast.” This is confirmed 
by tho different form Ostymi ('CltrrtaZat) 
preserved by Strabo from Pytlicas, 
which doubtless refere to tho Kirao 
people (Strabo, i. p. 68; compare Stcph. 


Byz. b. v. ’OsvifiMi). Whether they 
were of German or Sanitation race is a 
point that wo have no means of deter¬ 
mining. 

* There can bo no doubt that the 
Fenni were Finn*, but it docs not there¬ 
fore follow that Tacitus’s information 
extended beyond the Gulf of Finland; 
there wero doubtless in his time tribes 
of Finnish extraction extending much 
farther south. 

It may bo obsorvod that tho name of 
Finns is that by which thoy are known 
to the Germans; not a nativo appel¬ 
lation. It therefore confirms what we 
might otherwise liavo naturally inferred, 
that Tacitus derived all his information 
concerning these nations from German 
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described as a very rude and barbarous people, having no 
fixed dwellings, subsisting only on hunting, and using arrows 
tipped with bone. 

§ 9. We have seen that in the time of Pliny vague rumours 
had already reached his ears of the existence of vast islands 
in the northern seas. Tacitus had probably heard the same, 
though he does not attempt to assign them any definite locality, 
contenting himself with describing the “states of the Suiones” 
as situated in the Ocean itself: 5 but he apparently places 
them north of the Rugii and Lemovii, just where the southern 
provinces of Sweden would first come to be known. But it is 
singular that while he is the first writer to mention the name 
which has been perpetuated in that of the modern Sweden, ho 
has no trace of those of Scandia and Scandinavia applied 
by other writers of antiquity, both before and after his time, 
to the supposed great island of the north. He describes the 
Suiones as a Suevian race—probably a mere inference from 
the resemblance of name—and ascribes to the same stock 
another people termed the Sitones, whom he describes as 
adjoining the Suiones, and resembling them in all respects 
except that they were governed by a woman. 6 Beyond the 
Suiones to the north he has the usual fable of a sluggish and 
immoveable sea, coupled with the true fact that the light 
of the setting sun was prolonged till it mingled with that of 
sunrise. 7 

§ 10. When we compare the statements furnished us by 


sources. The same remark applies to 
the Venedi, who are obviously the 
Wends—the name by which the Ger¬ 
mans always designate the neighbour¬ 
ing Slavonian populations; but which 
is no more a national name than that 
of Walsch, which they apply in like 
manner to tho Latin races on their 
southern frontiers. 

• -Suionum bine eivitates, ipso in 
Oeeano” (c. 44). They bad numerous 
fleets of Bhipe built os those of the 
Veneti are described by Cmsar, with 
double prows. 

• “ Suionibus Sitomun gen Us enn- 


tinuautur; cetera similes uno differunt 
quod fomina dominatur ” (c. 45). 

This report has been explained, 
plausibly enough, by the suggestion 
that the Sitones were, a Finnish race, 
who would be called in their own 
language Qvrcns or Ovens, a term 
readily confused with tho Swedish 
‘quinna,’ a woman, so that Cvcna-land 
would be understood as qainaa-land or 
“terra feminarum” as it is actually 
called by Adam of Bremen. (See Zones, 
die Deutschcn, p. 157. l-athfun’s Oer- 
manvt, p. 174.) 

T Ibid. 
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Tacitus concerning the names and distribution of the different 
nations of Germany with those given by earlier writers, such 
as Pliny, Mela and Strabo, or with the statements of Ptolemy 
half a century later, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great diversity between them—a diversity certainly not to be 
explained solely, or even principally, by actual changes in the 
population. It is evident that in many cases the name only 
had been changed, while in others the increased importance 
acquired by one tribe over those of its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, had led to their being all included under the one 
general appellation; while on the other hand tribes once 
considerable had dwindled into insignificance, and their names 
were in consequence omitted. In some instances probably 
general names were given or assumed on the formation of new 
leagues or confederacies, in the manner that we know to have 
taken place at a later period in regard to the Franks and the 
Aleman ni. 


Section 3. —Progress of Roman Arms—Extension of the 
Empire. 

§ 1. The period from the death of Domitian (a.d. 96) to that 
of Marcus Aurelius in a.d. 180, was that during which the 
Roman Empire attained to the highest point of its power and 
prosperity. But its limits were very little enlarged beyond 
what they had been in the time of Augustus. The policy 
adopted by the founder of the Empire, and which was said to 
have been consecrated by his testament, as a fundamental 
maxim for the guidance of his successors—not to extend the 
frontiers beyond the Rhine, the Danube and the Euphrates— 
was in fact observed w ith trifling exceptions until the time of 
Trajan. That monarch was the first to carry his arms, with a 
view to the permanent annexation of provinces, beyond the 
Danube on the one side, and the Euphrates on the other. 

On the side of the Danube indeed his hostilities were cer- 
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tainly not unprovoked. The “rugged Dacians,” 8 who, even 
in the time of Augustus, were looked upon as one of the most 
formidable foes that hung upon the outskirts of the newly-con¬ 
solidated monarchy, but of whom we hear but little for nearly 
a century afterwards, had during the reign of Domitian risen 
into much greater importance, and assumed all at once a 
threatening attitude. For this change they were indebted 
principally to a chief named Decebalus, who appears, as was so 
often the case with barbarian nations, to have consolidated the 
tribes, which at other times were practically independent, into 
one united people, and thus constituted a really formidable 
power. 9 With this force he invaded the Roman province of 
Mcesia, defeated the governor, Appius Sabinus, and carried his 
victorious arms through the whole province. This formidable 
inroad compelled Domitian to take the field in person, but he 
soon gave up the command to a general named Cornelius 
Fuscus, who not only drove the Dacians out of Mcesia, but fol¬ 
lowed them across the Danube into their own country, where 
however ho was surrounded by the enemy and his whole army 
cut to pieces. This disaster—apparently the greatest that 
had befallen the Roman arms since that of Varus—was in some 
measure repaired by another Roman general named Julianus, 
who defeated the Dacians at a place called Tap®, and advanced 
into the immediate neighbourhood of their capital. But the 
peace ultimately concluded (a.d. 91) was far from advantageous 
to Rome, and not only left the Dacians in possession of their 
former territories, but sanctioned the payment, in a more or 
less direct form, of a yearly tribute. 1 

§ 2. This state of things Trajan would not allow to continue. 


• “ Dacus 8.8per." Herat. Cam*, i. 
85. 9. 

» Very little is known of Decebalus : 
but it is certain that this name was in 
reality only a regal title. His real 
name was Diurponeus or Dorpaneus, as 
he is called by Orosins (viii. 10) and 
Jomandea (cU Heb. Get. c. 13). 

* Dion. Cass, lxrii 6-10; Oros. I e.; 


Jorn&ndts, l. c. The few facts that are 
preserved to us concerning these cam¬ 
paigns ugainst tho Dacians, are brought 
together and arranged by Dr. Imliof 
(C. Flavixu Domxtianut, pp. 54-60). It 
appears that Domitian studiously sought 
to conceal the magnitude of the losses 
sustained by Fuscus. 
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to the Persian Gulf. 7 The statement that he navigated the 
Erythraean Sea and the Ocean is of course only to be under¬ 
stood of the Persian Gulf. But the stories of his desire to 
follow the example of Alexander, and of his fitting out a fleet 
for the conquest of India, sufficiently show the importance 
attached to this exploit: which he was certainly the first and 
last Roman Emperor to accomplish. 

But this was the limit of his progress. His conquests had 
been too rapid to be secure, and he was now recalled to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where the inhabitants of several of the newly-conquered 
cities had broken out into insurrection, so that he had to retake 
in succession Nisibis, Edessa, and Seleucia; all of which suc¬ 
cumbed to his arms, but he was foiled in all his efforts to reduce 
the comparatively insignificant fortress of Hatra.® His death 
in the following year (a.d. 117) cut short his ambitious projects; 
and one of the first acts of his successor Hadrian was formally 
to abandon the three new provinces which had been annexed 
by Trajan—Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria—and return 
to the old-established frontier of the Euphrates. But while 
Trajan’s own conquests in the East were thus speedily given 
up, the Roman Empire received one permanent addition 
in this quarter, in the province which was dignified by the 
name of Arabia. 9 This included the districts south and 
east of Palestine, extending from the neighbourhood of 
Damascus to the head of the iElanitic Gulf, and contained the 
two important cities of Bostra and Petra: both of which were 

1 Dion. Cos*, Ixviii. 26-29; Eatrop. by Dr. Ross in 1830. (See Journal of 
viii. Ototp-. Soc. vol. ix. np. 467-170.) 

• Htttrn, which still retains the name 0 It hud been subdued and annexed 
of El Hadhr, is situated about 20 miles by tho legate Cornelius Raima in a.d. 
W. of tho Euphrates^ and 50 8. of 107 (Dion. Cass. Ixviii. 14. Sue also 
Mosul. It was again besieged without Ammiunus Marocllimis, xiv. 8, § 13). 
effect by Sept. Scvcrus in 199 (Hero- Damascus, which had hitherto nomin- 
dian, iii. 9). Its strength was mainly | ally retained its native rulers, wus at 
dorived from its position in tho midst I the same time formally incorporated in 
of deserts, which rendered tho situation | the Roman province of Syria. Palmyra 
of tire besiegers in tolerable; but its also wus probably annexed to tho cm- 
fortifications themselves appear to have pire at tho same period. In the time of 
been of a formidable description. Its Pliny, as wc have seen, it was still in- 
ruins wore first visited aud described dependent 
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at this period centres of a flonrishing trade ; which was carried 
on by caravans from yElana on the Red Sea through Petra to 
Damascus and Palmyra. 

§ 4. The reign of his successor Hadrian presented a great 
contrast to the warlike career of Trajan. During the twenty- 
one years that he occupied the throne (a.d. 117-138) he 
engaged in no military enterprises of any importance, and 
with the exception of some trifling hostilities with barbarian 
tribes on the frontiers, the empire was free from all external 
wars. On the other hand the administrative talents of Hadrian 
were of the highest order, and both in civil and military affairs 
the system that he introduced for the regulation of the empire 
continued with trifling alterations till the time of Constantine. 
The same inquiring spirit which led him to investigate for 
himself the minutest details of the administration, rendered 
him also desirous to visit in person all the different parts of 
the vast empire under his rule ; and in pursuance of this design 
he is said to have visited in succession every province of the 
empire. But unfortunately the meagre accounts which are all 
that are preserved to us, do not enable us to follow his progress 
in detail. Nor indeed could it in any case possess much 
geographical interest: though it would doubtless contribute 
something to enable us to form a fuller and more correct pic¬ 
ture of the Roman Empire. 

We learn only that he commenced his “ grand tour ” in the 
year 120 by visiting Gaul, and the adjoining parts of Germany, 
from whence he passed over into Britain, where he devoted much 
attention to the affairs of the province, and marked his sojourn 
with a perpetual monument, by ordering the construction of a 
wall from sea to sea, extending from the mouth of the Tyne to 
that of the Solway. 1 We have seen that Agricola thirty years 


1 “ Britanniam petiit in qua multa 
correxit, murumque per octoginta luillie 
passuum primus duxit, qui barbaroa 
Romanosque divider©!.” Spartianus, 
Vit. Undriani, c. 11. 

It i6 unnecessary here to euk-r into j 


the various questions that have been 
raised by English archaeologists in 
regard to the great work of the Rumau 
Wall, of wliich such remarkable remains 
arc still extaut. I will content lay self 
with expressing my entire concurrence 
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before had not only carried his arms into the wilds of Caledonia, 
but had occupied the narrow isthmus between the Clyde and 
the Forth with a continuous line of forts. 2 In abandoning this 
advanced line of defence, and falling back upon one more than 
sixty miles farther south, Hadrian was acting in accordance 
with the same cautious policy that had led him to abandon the 
newly-acquired provinces beyond the Euphrates, and disposed 
him to adopt the same measure in regard to Dacia also. 3 But 
his judgement was fully justified by the result—the Romans 
having never established more than a precarious and temporary 
authority beyond the line of the Tyne and Solway, while 
Hadrian’s wall continued to oppose a formidable barrier to the 
incursions of the northern barbarians, until the final withdrawal 
of the Roman arms from Britain. 

§ 5. The next year he returned to Gaul, and from thence 
proceeded into Spain, where he wintered at Tarraco, to which 
place he summoned a general assembly of deputies from all 
parts of the country. We do not learn however that he visited 
the more remote districts of Spain, with which he was perhaps 
already acquainted, being himself a native of that country. 4 
But it was probably on this occasion that he crossed into 
Mauretania, a province that was still disturbed by frequent 
insurrections, but in which the presence of the emperor estab¬ 
lished tranquillity for a time. He now appears to have returned 
to Rome, but was soon called away to the East by the apprehen¬ 
sions of a war with Parthia, which he liow r ever succeeded in 
averting by negotiations and a personal interview with the 
Parthian king. Thence he returned through Asia Minor and 
the islands of the .ZEgeaii to Greece, where he visited Athens, 
and began the great series of splendid works with which he 

■with Mr. Collingwood Bruce and the Latvia i, forming part of the Corpus 

other writers who consider the main Inscriptionum Lntinarum, vol. vii. pp. 

structure of the wall itself to bo the 99-105. 

original work of Hudriun, as described 1 Tacit. A/jricola, c. 23. 

in the nbovo passage. Tlio whole tub- * Eutrop, viii. 0. 

ject is fully examined, and all the 4 He was born, liko his predecessor 

ancient authorities brought together, by Trojan, ut Italics, uear Scvillo. Eutrop. 

Hiibner, in his Inecriptionet Britannia) l c. 
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adorned that city. He thence proceeded by sea to Sicily, 
where he ascended Mount iEtna, and then again returned to 
Rome. The next year he paid a visit to Africa, and in 130 set 
out again for the East. On this second journey he traversed 
the whole of Asia Minor, including Cappadocia, then passed 
through Syria and the Roman province of Arabia to Egypt, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his favourite Antinous, and 
did not finally return to Rome till the year 134. Throughout 
his peregrinations he not only bestowed the most minute care 
upon the organization and correction of administrative details, 
but he adorned a large part of the towns and cities which he 
visited with new works of public utility or ornament; which 
long continued to attest the benefit of his presence. 6 At the 
same time he appears to have visited all the interesting spots 
in each locality, and went through the prescribed routine of 
“sight-seeing” that was considered incumbent on the curious 
traveller. Thus we find him ascending Mount iEtna and 
Mount Casius in Syria in order to behold the sunrise, and 
gazing on the Euxine from what was supposed to be the 
same spot where Xenophon and his companions first caught 
sight of its waters. 8 

§ 6. The above meagre outline of the imperial travels is 
derived from the Augustan historian, Spartianus; 7 it is con¬ 
firmed, and to a certain extent supplemented, by the evidence 
of coins, from which we learn that among the provinces which 
he visited in person were Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judaea; as well as the nearer regions of 


5 A summary review of the monu¬ 
ments and public works thus erected 
by Hadrian, most of which ore known 
to us by extant inscriptions, will be 
found in Gregorovius (Gcuch. des 
Kaif.cn Hadrian, pp. 200-223). 

* This is attested by Arrian (Pert'pftw, 
§ 1) koI rV Od\atr<reuf rip rod Eifolrov 
&irutyoi tcanlSofAty, ZOtrxep icol 2 tvoQ'lv 
ixuros koI <rv. The spot was marked 
and the eveut commemorated by the 
erection of a statue of the emperor. Of 
course this proves nothing with regard 


to the identification of the real spot 
from which Xenophon and his coin- 

tradition with a particular spot—pro¬ 
bably that where travellers descending 
by the ordinary road to Trebizond first 
came in sight of the sea: and it appears 
certain that this was not the point 
where the interesting scene described 
in the Anabasis took place. See Noto 
P to Chapter X. 

1 Vit. Hadriuni, cc. 9-14. 


punions first caught sight of the Euxine: 
it only shows that it was associated by 
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Rhsetia, Noricum, Mcesia, Dacia, Macedonia and Thrace. Such 
authorities can however obviously furnish no geographical 
details; nor do they supply any additional means of determin¬ 
ing the chronological sequence or order of his visits to the 
respective provinces. 8 

An additional evidence of the diligence with which he 
sought for detailed information concerning the several pro¬ 
vinces of his empire, as well as the neighbouring tribes and 
nations that adjoined its frontiers, is found in a little work 
that has accidentally been preserved to us, and which consti¬ 
tutes the only geographical memorial of his reign. This is 
the treatise commonly known as the Periplus op the Euxine 
Sea, which was composed by Flavius Arbianus of Nicomedia, 
so well known for his valuable history of Alexander the Great. 
It differs essentially in character from all other writings of 
the same description, being in fact only a report or dispatch 
addressed by the writer in his official capacity to the emperor, 
not a regular treatise intended for the use of the public. 

It appears to have been drawn up while Arrian was himself 
governor of the united provinces of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
in which capacity he thought it necessary to visit in person 
the part of his government adjoining the Euxine, and examine 
the condition of the Roman fortresses and outposts on its 
shores. In so doing he descended from the interior to Tra- 
pezus, and thence proceeded by sea to Dioscurias, then called 
Sebastopolis, which at this time constituted the farthest out¬ 
post of the Roman Empire in this direction. But having 
heard at the same time that Cotys, king of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, was dead, and looking forward in consequence to the 
probability of the Emperor’s interference in the affairs of that 
petty kingdom, 9 he collected information also concerning the 

* Note B. p. 517. effigies and titles of tho successive 

• Tho relations of the kingdom of the monarchs: on the other tho head of 
Bosporus (the capital of which was tho reigning Roman emperor. A aeries 
Patiticapajural with the Roman Empire of such coins is preserved from Augustus 
at this period, ore well shown by its to Constantine. 

coins, which bear on the one ride the 
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coast and details of the voyage from Dioscurias thither, and 
completes the Periplus by giving a brief general account of 
the navigation along the northern and western shores of the 
Euxine, to the entrance of the Thracian Bosporus, as he had 
previously given a more detailed description of its southern 
shore from that point to Trapezus. 1 

§ 7. The document in question has therefore a kind of 
authority that can be claimed by few geographical records 
preserved to us from antiquity; and though, from its relating 
to a region so long familiar both to Greeks and Romans as the 
Euxine, it could not pretend to make any great addition to 
positive geographical knowledge, it is unquestionably one of 
the most accurate and authentic treatises of the kind that we 
possess. The analysis of the details would be foreign to the 
scope of the present work. But it is worth while to point out 
the state of geographical information that it indicates. Such 
a report, addressed to the emperor by one of the governors of 
his provinces, would have been wholly useless and uncalled 
for, had the Romans possessed anything like a geographical 
survey, or trustworthy map of the coasts of the Euxine. It 
contains in fact nothing more than a detailed Periplus of these 
coasts, giving the distances from point to point, with the 
names of headlands, rivers, &c., as well as towns. The bearings 
are very rarely given; and it is only in a few cases that he 
states the direct distance from one remote point to another. 
Of the general form and dimensions of the Euxine he tells us 
nothing, but these were doubtless supposed to be well known. 
He however departs from the erroneous notion so long enter¬ 
tained by the Greeks that Dioscurias was the extreme eastern 
point of the Euxine, and considers the Apsarus 2 as the limit in 


1 The Periplus of Arrian is inserted : 
in Hudson’s Gcographi Grxci Minoru, 
vol. iiL as well as in the more recent 
edition of the same writers by C. 
Muller, Paris 1855. An English trans¬ 
lation, with notes and dissertations, 
waa published by Falconer at Oxford 
in 1805; but it is of little value from 


the defective character of the materials 
at his command for the modem geo¬ 
graphy of the Black Sea. 

* The Apsarus is a small stream, 
which he places at 150 stadia west of 
the Acampsis, a large and navigable 
river, which we are enabled to identify 
with tho Tchoruk Sn, the only really 
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that direction, from whence the coast trends towards the north 
as far as the river Chobus, and from thence to Singames, 
where it turned slightly to the west as far as Dioscurias. 3 
During the latter part of this voyage he tells us, he had a full 
view of Mount Caucasus, which he considered about the same 
height as the Celtic Alps. One of its summits, named Stro- 
bilus, was pointed out as that to which Prometheus was reported 
to have been attached; this may probably have been Mount 
Elbrouz, the highest summit of the whole chain, and which is 
conspicuous from this part of the coast. 4 

Arrian gives us no information as to the mode in which 
the distances were calculated, but there can be no doubt 
that, as in other similar cases, they were merely simple esti¬ 
mates. They will be found however in general to present 
a pretty close approximation to the truth: though he falls 
into the error so common among ancient geographers of 
reckoning the whole distance from one point to another as 
equal to the sum of the short distances between the inter¬ 
mediate points, so that while the details are pretty near 
correct the general results are considerably in excess of the 
truth.® It may however be admitted that he wrote, like the 
authors of other Peripli, solely with a view to navigators along 
the coast, not for the instruction of the geographical student. 
And regarded from this point of view it must be acknowledged 
that he has furnished us with a “ Handbook to the coasts of 
the Black Sea ” far exceeding in copiousness and accuracy of 


important river on this part of the 
coast. It is described in more detail 
by Procopius (j B. 0. iv. 2. p. 567), who 
tells us that it was called Boas in the 
upper part of its course, and Acampsis 
in the lower. 

* Peript. c. 16. Rut though Arrian 
hod the courage to deviate from the 
received tradition and form his judge¬ 
ment from his own observation, his 
conclusion is again slightly erroneous : 
the mouth of the Phasis, where the 
Romans at this time had' a fortified 


station, being farther east than that of 
tire Tchoruk Su or Acampsis. 

* Ibid. The Caucasus, as is well 
known, exceeds the Alps in height: 
but to a passing observer the aspoct 
of the two chains is strikingly similar. 

* In regard to tho Palus Slmotin, of 
which ho speaks only from hearsay, ho 
gives as usual a very exaggerated "esti¬ 
mate of its dimensions, stating it to be 
9000 stadia (900 G. miles) in circum¬ 
ference, § 29. 
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detail anything that was at the disposal of the modem navi¬ 
gator until quife recent times. 6 

§ 8. The long and peaceful reign of Hadrian’s successor, 
Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-161) presents scarcely any materials 
to the historian, and it is equally barren in respect to the 
extension of geographical knowledge. The frontier provinces 
indeed were not undisturbed, and the imperial generals found 
occasion to repress insurrections or hostile incursions on the 
part of the Moors, Germans, and Dacians. But the only one 
of these local wars which deserves a passing notice in this 
place, is that which was carried on in Britain by Lollius 
TJrbicus. Unfortunately we are wholly without details con¬ 
cerning it; we know only that he waged war with the Cale¬ 
donians, and that he departed from the policy of Hadrian in 
regard to the limits of the Homan province, and followed the 
example of Agricola in establishing the frontier between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde; the isthmus between which he 
fortified with a continuous rampart or earthen wall from one 
sea to the other. 7 The construction of this is attested by the 
extant remains, as well as by numerous inscriptions. 8 But of 
his military proceedings we know nothing; and although it is 
probable that many of the Roman forts and fortified camps, of 
which the remains are still visible north of the barrier thus 
erected, may be ascribed to him rather than to Agricola, this is 


* A glance at the man of the Euxine 
prefixed to the Dissertation of Falconer 
<4to. Lond. 1805) will show bow far 
removed geographers were even at the 
commencement of the present century 
from a really accurate knowledge of 
the Black Sea. Throughout the dis¬ 
sertation itself the want of recent infor¬ 
mation to compare with the details 
furnished by Arrian is strikingly ap¬ 
parent. 

T “ Briiannos per Lollium Urbicum 
vicit legatum, alio murocsespiticio suin- 
motis barboris ducto.” JuL Oapitolin. 
Antoninus Pius, c. 5. This is all that 
we leam from history : the rest is sup¬ 


plied by the remains of the work itself, 
and by the inscriptions that have been 
found along the line, which are fortun¬ 
ately both numerous and instructive. 

* These ore all given, and fully illus¬ 
trated by Hiibner in the Inscriptions 
Brtiannicx, pp. 191-205. The definite 
character of the information they supply 
presents a marked contrast With that 
of the inscriptions found along the 
line of the wall of Hadrian. A full 
account of the remains of the work 
itself, and of the fortified camps along 
its line will bo found in Stuart’s 
Caledonia Romano, 4 to. Edinb. 1845, 
chap. iv. 
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nothing but a mere conjecture. 9 We may surmise also that the 
increased knowledge of the northern parts of Britain displayed 
by Ptolemy, shortly after this time, was due in great part to 
the campaigns of Lollius; and that he actually carried his 
arms as far north as the Moray Firth, and even established a 
fortified station on its shores. 1 

§ 9. We hear nothing from the meagre historians of the 
period of any other military expeditions beyond the limits of 
the Roman Empire during this reign. But there can be no 
doubt that the long period of more than forty years during 
which the Roman Empire, under the successive rule of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, enjoyed the advantages of peace 
and tranquillity, while it was at the very height of its power 
and extent, must have contributed greatly to the extension of 
its commercial relations with the surrounding countries; and 
that we are indebted in great measure to this source for the 
enlarged geographical knowledge of which we find such 
abundant evidence in the work of Ptolemy. Unfortunately 
we possess such very scanty information respecting the period 
in question, that we are wholly unable to trace in detail the 
progress of this extension, or to present anything like a com¬ 
plete picture of the relations of the Roman Empire, whether 
commercial or diplomatic, with the nations beyond their 
borders. A single circumstance, preserved to us from a wholly 


• No Roman inscriptions have been 
found beyond the line of the rampart, 
except one at Ardoch, about 20 miles 
north of the Vallum of Antoninus, 
where there are extensive remains of a 
Roman camp, and this affords no evi¬ 
dence of its date. The attempts to 
illustrate the aucient titpography of this 
part of Britain, and to assign names to 
the forts and stations of which remains 
arc still extant, which have been made 
in the work of Stuart (quoted in the 
preceding note) and in the earlier 
work of General Roy (Military Anti¬ 
quities of the Homans in Jtrituin, fol. 
Lond. 1793) ore unfortunately alto¬ 
gether vitiated by the reliance placed 


by both writers on the work ascribed to 
Richard of Cirencester, the spurious 
character of which is now universally 
acknowledged. 

1 This is the xrtpurbv or par JirtSor 
(Ptol. ii. 3, § 13) R name obviously a 
translation of the Roman Costra AlntA 
—which would appear by the latitude 
and longitude? assigned to it to have 
bcon situated somewhere on tko Moray 
Firth. No notice of such a place is 
found in any other writer, and the 
Latin form Alata Castro is not found 
in any ancient author, though intro¬ 
duced into modern maps on the autho¬ 
rity of the spurious Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester. 
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different quarter, reveals in a striking manner the existence 
of such relations to an extent that we should otherwise have 
little expected. This is the fact, recorded by the Chinese 
historians, of the arrival at the court of the Chinese emperor 
Hiwanti in A.D. 166, of an embassy from Antun, king of 
Tathsin, the name by which the Roman Empire had long 
been known to the Chinese. 3 There can therefore be no doubt 
that the name of Antun is no other than Antoninus, and that 
the embassy in question must have been dispatched by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius shortly after his accession to the 
throne. This curious notice tends at once to explain and to 
confirm the evidence afforded by the work of Ptolemy, com¬ 
posed about the same time, of a widely extended acquaintance 
with these remote regions of Eastern Asia, though of a very 
imperfect character. 

To the same period also must apparently be referred the 
expeditions of the two Roman generals, Septimius Flaccus 
and Julius Maternus, into the interior of Africa; but as the 
scanty information that we possess concerning them is derived 
wholly from the brief notice of them by Marinus of Tyre, 
their consideration will best be reserved for the next chapter. 


* See Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 
Way thither, vol. i. p. lxii. I must refer 
my readers to the same authority for 
an account of the knowledge previously 
possessed by the Chinese of the great 
empire in the far west, of which they 
had much the same sort of vague idea 


that the Romans and Greeks had of 
China. “ There were few people who 
succeeded in reaching so remote a 
region ” remarks one writer, in almost 
the very words employed by the author 
of the Periplua in regard to Thirue. 
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NOTE A, p. 505. 

DACIA. 

Though the name of Dacia was applied by the Homans in a 
much wider sense, the part of the country which was permanently 
occupied by them seems practically to have been almost confined 
to Transylvania. Throughout the western part of that province 
Roman inscriptions and antiquities are found in considerable 
numbers, while scarcely any occur beyond its limits. The broad 
marshy plains of Hungary (east of the Theiss), and those of Wal- 
lachia on the south were probably still occupied by pastoral and 
nomad tribes, and never became the abode of any more perma¬ 
nent settlers. 

Our knowledge of the geography of the Roman province is 
derived only from Ptolemy (iii. 8), together with three lines of 
route given in the Tabula Peutingeriana; tbo Antonine Itinerary 
furnishing no routes iu Dacia. But considerable assistance has been 
derived from inscriptions, and the evidence of existing remains ; 
and the researches of local antiquarians have enabled them to 
determine some points with a reasonable degree of certainty. The 
most northern of the places thus fixed is Porolissus, the site of 
which is placed at Mojgrad, in the extreme north-west corner of 
Transylvania, on the slope of the Carpathians towards the plains 
of Hungary. The main line of route led thither from Sarmizege- 
thusa (Varhely) through Apulum (Karlsburg), Potaissa (Thorda) 
and Napoca (Klauscnburg), all of which may be considered as satis¬ 
factorily determined. Another line of road led from the Danube 
up the valley of the Aluta, and across the pass of the Vulkan, into 
Transylvania, where it joined the preceding route at Apulum. 
The occurrence of a place called Castra Trajana on this line of road 
(Tab. Pent) renders it probable that this was the line of advance 
followed by Trajan during his second campaign; and a milestone 
bearing hiB name found near Thorda shows that the Roman arms 
were carried in his reign into the very heart of Transylvania. But 
it was not till a later period that Apulutu, Napoca and Porolissus 
were raised to the dignity of Roman colonies. 

The inscriptions found in Dacia are fully collected, and their 
bearings on the geography of the country, as well as the adminis- 
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tration of the province, ably discussed by Mommsen in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinaram, vol. iii. part 1; a work in which he has 
made use of all the materials collected by local authorities, and 
which may be considered as altogether superseding those of earlier 
writers on the same subject. 

Ptolemy describes Dacia as bounded by the Tibi sous (Tbeiss) 
on the west, and extending as far as the Hierasus on the east; a 
name not found in any other author, but which may probably be 
identified with the Sereth, a considerable river, that flows into the 
Danube a short distance above its confluence with the Pruth. It 
is singular that the name of the latter river, though known to 
Herodotus, is not found in Ptolemy. The strip of country west of 
the Theiss, intercepted between that river and the Danube, was in 
the time of Ptolemy still occupied by an independent tribe of Sar- 
raatian origin, whom he terms the Jazyges Metanastae (iii. 7), 
evidently in order to distinguish them from the more important 
people of the same name, who were still found on the northern 
shores of the Euxine, adjoining the Roxolani. But the period of 
their emigration, and the occasion of thoir establishment in this 
region are wholly unknown. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the ethnography of Europe 
that while Dacia was one of the latest provinces added to the 
Homan Empire and one of the earliest given np (having been 
finally abandoned by Anrelian in a.d. 270), the inhabitants should 
have retained the use of the Latin language, and continued to 
speak a Latin dialect down to our own times. Nor is this confined 
to Transylvania and the regions which we know to have been 
really occupied as a Roman province, but extends over the whole 
of Wallachia, as well as Moldavia, which (so far as we know) was 
never occupied by tbo Romans at all. 


NOTE B, p. 510. 

TRAVELS OF HADRIAN. 

The coins relating to the travels of Hadrian may he divided 
into three classes. 1. Those commemorating his arrival in each 
province or city, which are inscribed with “ Adventui Aug.” 
followed by that name. These exist for Africa, Alexandria, Arabia, 
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Asia, Bithynia, Britannia, Cilicia, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Judma, 
Macedonia, Mauretania, Mcesia, Noricum, Parthia, Phrygia, Sicilia 
and Thracia. 2. Those which celebrate hia munificent care in 
restoring and improving the administration of each province, by 
giving him the title of ita “ restorer,” as “ Restitutori Acbaia;,” Ac. 
These are found for Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Asia, Bithynia, Gallia, 
Hispania, Italia, Libya, Macedonia, Nicomedia, Phrygia, and 
Sicilia; while another of the same series proudly designates him 
as “ Restitutor Orbis Terrakum.” 3. Those which represent the 
emperor at the head of a portion of his army, with in each case the 
corresponding designation of the troops to which it refers. Thus 
we find “ Exercitus Britannicus, Cappadocicus, Dacicus, Germani- 
cus, Hispanicus, Mauretanicus, Mocaiacus, Noricus, Rseticus, and 
Syriacu8.” The first and third class obviously attest the actual 
presence of the emperor in the provinces to which they refer; and 
tho same may be fairly assumed of the second class also. The coins 
with Adventui Aug. Pahthlb could only be meant to commemorate 
the emperor's visit to the Parthian king. It was an obvious Btretoh 
of flattery to apply the Bamo expression to this as to the other 
province*. A fourth class, in which only tho name of the province 
is found (as iEgyptos, Africa, Mauretania, Ac.), with a symbolical 
figure representing it, can hardly bo considered as having any 
direct reference to the visit of the emperor; as similar coins of 
Britannia, Cappadocia, Mauretania, Ac., were struck in the reign 
of his successor Antoninus Pius, who never travelled at all. 

It is unfortunate that these coins, like the greater part of those 
of Hadrian, omit to mark tho year of the Tribunitian power, which 
would have enabled us to assign each to its proper year. (See 
Eckhel, Loctrina Nummorum Veterum , vol. vi. pp. 486-501; Cohen, 
Nidailles ImpMales, tom. ii. pp. 172-180, Ac.; Gregorovins, Gesch. 
des Kaisers Hadrian, pp. 25-44. The little work of Greppo, 
Mlmoire sur les Voyages de VEmpereur Hadrien, Paris, 1842, contains 
no additional information.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MARINUS TYRIUS. 

§ 1. To the period that we have just been considering—that 
from Pliny to Ptolemy—belongs a work, unfortunately now 
lost to us, but which must unquestionably have formed an 
important contribution to the progress of geography. The 
treatise of MARijrus of Tyre is known to us, like that of 
Eratosthenes, only at second hand; but unlike the eminent 
writer just mentioned, the very name of the Tyrian geographer 
would have been unknown to us had it not been for the 
criticisms and references of his successor Ptolemy. The exact 
period at which he flourished is therefore unknown: we can 
only infer from the manner in which Ptolemy speaks of him 
as “the latest writer of his time ,” 1 who had devoted himself to 
the collection of geographical facts, that he was very nearly con¬ 
temporary with the geographer of Alexandria, and the same 
conclusion may also be derived from the very considerable 
extension of geographical knowledge which he displays, 
as compared with Pliny and other writers of the preceding 
age. Such an extended acquaintance with distant lands, 
far beyond the limits of the Roman Empire, could hardly arise 
from anything but the wider commercial relations, which had 
naturally grown up during the long period of peace and tran¬ 
quillity that marked the age of the Antonines. Ptolemy him¬ 
self must have composed his great geographical work before 


1 Sffraros r£>v koB' rtfriis. Ptol. i. 6, 
§ 1. The force of this expression 
seems to have been overlooked by those 
modern writers who place Mminus at 
tho beginning of the second century, or 
nearly half a century before Ptolemy. 
M. Virion de St. Martin even assigns 


him to the lost twenty years of the 
first century (Le Nord de lAfrvme 
dans VAnliquiU, p. 214); a conclusion 
which appears to me utterly at Turin nee 
with the statement of Ptolemy, and I 
know of no other authority. 
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the end of that period, and that of Marinus must apparently 
have been published not very long before. We are told 
indeed, and the circumstance serves to show the diligence 
and zeal with which he applied himself to his task, that he 
published three successive editions of his geographical treatise, 
the last of which appears to have been left in a somewhat 
incomplete state.* But it is to this last that Ptolemy espe¬ 
cially refers, and which, notwithstanding the faults that 
he points out, both in its general plan and in particular 
details, he admits that he took for the general basis of his 
own work.’ 

Under these circumstances it is almost impossible for us, in 
the absence of the original treatise of Marinus, to determine 
either the precise degree of merit to which he is entitled for 
the advances that he made in geographical science, or the full 
extent of the obligations which Ptolemy owed to the work of 
his immediate precursor. Wo must content ourselves with 
briefly pointing out those instances in which we are distinctly 
informed that the greatly increased knowledge displayed by 
Ptolemy was directly derived from the work of Marinus, and 
indicating still more briefly the general outline, as well as the 
leading errors and defects of his geographical system. Some 
of the latter, as we shall see, were adopted by the Alexandrian 
geographer, and through his means perpetuated down to 
modern times. 

§ 2. It is clear that Marinus did not attempt to present his 
readers with a complete body of descriptive geography, such 
as was furnished by tho comprehensive work of Strabo. His 
object, like that of Eratosthenes at an earlier period, was 
simply to correct and reform the map of the world/ so as to 

4 This is clearly implU din Ptolemy's that tho preceding editions also wero 
statement Unit ho had not been able to unaccompanied by maps. The contrary 
complete tho rnnp to accompany this inforcncu Meni to bo ibe natural mcan- 
lnst edition (8i& rb fti) <p6doai kotA t¥,v ing of Ptolemy’s words. 

TthttsTalav (ictioow, us ainit Qyffi, wlraxa * i. 0 . 

ttaraypd^ai. Ptol. i. 17, § 1). But I 4 StopBSffeu rby y*uypa<fiiKbv xfreufa. 
cannot understand how Letronno and Seo Otioptor XVI. p. till). It would 
Wildbcrg c*n conic to the conclusion oven appear, from the manner in which 
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adapt it both to the increased knowledge of distant countries, 
and to the improved state of mathematical science, which were 
possessed in his day. But as he seems to have been fully 
aware of the imperfect condition in which the latter still 
remained, and of the very deficient data that existed for the 
foundation of a sound mathematical geography, he devoted 
himself more especially to the collection of all existing mate¬ 
rials, such as were furnished him by the statements of earlier 
authors combined with, and corrected by, the itineraries and 
information which he was able to collect from merchants and 
other travellers in his own day. 5 The diligence with which he 
brought together all these available materials, as well as the 
critical sagacity which he displayed in their application, and 
the candour with which he corrected in the later editions of his 
work what he himself considered as errors in the previous 
editions, are extolled in the highest terms by Ptolemy, who 
even states that if it were not for certain errors into which he 
had fallen, as well as for the imperfect condition of the latest 
edition of his work, he should have himself adopted it without 
further investigation as the basis of his own labours.® As it 
is, we may probably infer that, in almost all cases where we 
have no indication to the contrary, the materials from which the 
Alexandrian geographer drew his conclusions were furnished 
to him by his Tyrian predecessor. 

§ 3. The leading points on which Ptolemy felt himself 
called upon—and undoubtedly with justice—to depart from 
the conclusions of Marinus, affected the determination of those 
cardinal conditions in constructing a map of the world, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient notions of geography,—the length and 
breadth of the inhabited world. We have seen that on this 
subject the views of Eratosthenes had been adopted with little 
alteration by subsequent geographers, down to the time of 
Strabo, and though Artemidorus and others had given measure- 


Ptolemy refers to the work of hia pre¬ 
decessor (i. 6, § 1), as if the very title 
of hia work indicated this as its object; 


but it wiia, at all events, the scope and 
purposo of the whole. 

» Ptol. L 6, § 1. • Ibid. § 2. 
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ments differing more or less from those of Eratosthenes, tho 
discrepancy was not such as to give rise to any material alter¬ 
ation in the general outline thus established. But in the 
interval between the time of Strabo and that of Mar in us dis¬ 
coveries had been made which necessitated a great change in 
the existing maps, and opened the eyes of geographers to a 
vast extension of the two great continents of Africa and Asia, 
towards the south and east, far exceeding what had previously 
been suspected. Marinas was, as far as we know, the first to 
embody the information thus obtained in his geographical 
work, and apply it to the correction of the maps previously 
received. But in doing so he was unfortunately misled, either 
by the natural disposition to exaggerate new discoveries, or by 
a misconception of the authorities on which he relied, to give 
such an enormous and undue extension to the geographical 
results which he deduced from them, as to convert these real 
additions to existing knowledge into gross exaggerations, and 
distort the newly constructed map of the world with errors as 
great as those of his predecessors, though of a directly opposite 
character. 

§ 4. The first of these great alterations—that affecting the 
breadth of the inhabited world—was based mainly upon the 
result of two expeditions made by Roman generals into the 
interior of Africa, of which we know nothing, except from the 
notice of them by Marinus on this occasion, but concerning 
which he appears to have obtained some trustworthy informa¬ 
tion, or what he himself regarded os such. 

We have seen that the Roman arms had been carried during 
the reign of Augustus (b.c. 19) as far as the land of the 
Garamantes, the modern Eezzan; T and though the Roman 
Emperors never attempted to establish their dominion over 
the country, they appear to have permanently maintained 
friendly relations with its rulers, which enabled their officers 
to make use of the oasis of the Garamantes as their point of 


1 See Chapter XX. p. 184. 
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departure from which to penetrate farther into the interior- 
Setting out from thence, a general named Septimius Flaccus, 
who was at the time governor of the province of Africa, 
“arrived at the land of the Ethiopians after a inarch of 
three months towards the south.” Another commander, 
named Julius Maternus, apparently at a later date, setting 
out from Leptis Magna, proceeded from thence to Garama, 
where he united his forces with those of the King of the Gara- 
mantes, who was himself undertaking a hostile expedition 
against the Ethiopians, and their combined armies, “after 
marching for four months towards the south, arrived at a 
country inhabited by Ethiopians, called Agisymba, in which 
rhinoceroses abounded.” 8 

§ 5. This very scanty notice contains all the information 
that has been preserved to us in regard to the expeditions in 
question, which would have been such important and interest¬ 
ing additions to the history of African exploration, had we 
possessed any details concerning them, or any means of verify¬ 
ing or correcting their results. 8 In the absence of all such 
assistance, we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion, 
which there is no reason to doubt, that the Roman commanders 
succeeded in crossing the Great Desert, and arrived at the 
land of the Ethiopians, as they termed the country beyond 
it—now known as Soudan or Negroland. But it is impossible 
to determine the particular point reached, or the district 
designated as Agisymba. 1 Had they pursued a course due 


* PtoL i. 8, § 5. The concluding 
phrase in the original, trSa ol A»ro*£ 
purtt <Tvvipx°yr*h is very singular, as 
if the rhinoceroses used to congregate 
at some appointed place, like tho in¬ 
habitants of a given district in the 
agora of their chief town. 

• We are unfortunately also left 
wholly in the dark os to the date of 
these remarkable expeditions. M. 
Vivien do St. Murtin is compelled by 
the date that he assigns to the work of 
M&rinus to refer them to the first cen¬ 
tury after Christ; but it is far more 


probable that they belonged to the first 
half of the succeeding century, during 
which (as we have seen) many causes 
combined to give a fresh stimulus to 
geographical inquiry. They must cer¬ 
tainly have been subsequent to the 
time of Pliny, as it is impossible to 
supposo that that writer would have 
left them unnoticed. 

1 Tho difficulty is increased by the 
vague and uncertain manner in which 
Ptolemy himself employs the term. In 
the first passage, where he is citing 
the account given by Marinos, pro- 
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south from Fezzan, this would have brought them to the Lake 
Tchad, and the region now forming the kingdom of. Bornou. 
But so remarkable a natural feature as this great lake could 
hardly have failed to be noticed: and the absence of all 
mention either of a lake or great river would seem to prove 
that the part of Soudan which they reached must have been 
intermediate between the Lake Tchad on the one side and the 
Niger (Quorra or Joliba) on the other.* 

Nor is there anything improbable in the time assigned for 
the duration of the march. Caravans at the present day take 
more than two months on the journey from Mourzuk to the 
Lake Tchad, 3 and an army would necessarily occupy a still 
longer time. It is difficult indeed to understand how any 
considerable force could have been supplied with water upon 
such a'march, but Marinus himself pointed out that they were 
often obliged to take long and forced marches in order to 
reach places where there were wells. 4 Such exertions however 
in the case of a long continued march invariably require 
corresponding periods of repose; and the day’s marches of a 
caravan ore frequently very short. It seems incredible that 
any geographer accustomed to compute distances from itine¬ 
raries should have allowed himself to regard these three or 
four months as if they had been all days of continuous march¬ 
ing at a rapid rate. Yet this is what Marinus appears to have 
done, and thus arrived at the conclusion that Agisymba was 
situated not less than 24,680 stadia, or 2468 geographical miles 
south of the equator ! This result was indeed so startling that 
he felt himself compelled to diminish the distance by rather 
more than one-half (!)—a sufficiently bold proceeding—and 
thus to reduce it to 12,000 stadia—a conclusion which would 

bobly in his very words, he calla Agi- sive with Southern Ethiopia, 
symba a district or territory of the * Ptolemy himself remarks that 
Ethiopians (i-plKtoOui tls tV ’Ayirvufa there is no reason to assume their line 
X»p«y r&y Al8i4rur, i. 8, § 5). But he of march to have been always due toulh, 
elsewhere (iv. 9, § 5) speaks of it as an 1 and gives this as a reason for curtailing 
extensive country, stretching far along j its extension in latitude. 
the borders of the unknown land, ana j * 8ee Note A, p. 637. 
seems to employ the term as co-exten- I * PtoL L 10, § 1 
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place Agisymba nearly on the southern tropic. 6 As the 
northern boundary of Soudan is really situated in about 
14° north latitude, or nearly in the same parallel with that 
already well known to Greek geographers as passing through 
the Land of Cinnamon and the territory of the Sembritce, the 
error still remains one of astounding magnitude, which in the 
absence of the original authorities and of all details it is hard 
to understand or explain. At the same time, as Ptolemy 
justly observes, there was no reason for this enormous reduc¬ 
tion of his original result, which would not have justified the 
reducing it still farther.* 

§ 6. It is singular that the Tyrian geographer found, as he 
considered, a confirmation of this extraordinary conclusion in 
another calculation, wholly independent of the preceding, but 
in fact equally erroneous. According to this, the Promontory of 
Prasum, on the east coast of Africa—the most southerly point 
of that continent with which he was acquainted—was distant 
not less than 27,800 stadia to the south of the equator; a 
statement which, as Ptolemy points out, would place it in 
55°|> south latitude, or as far to the south of the equator as the 
regions beyond the Palus Mceotis were to the north of it. 7 
This astonishing conclusion was derived, like the preceding 
one, from a false calculation from facts in themselves not 
without interest. We have seen in our examination of the 
Periplus of the Erythreean Sea that in the days of its author 
the Greek merchants already navigated the Indian Ocean 
along the east coast of Africa as far as a place called Bhapta, 
and it is evident that such voyages continued to be made 
more and more frequently. One of these navigators, named 
Diogenes, after having passed Cape Aromata (Guardafui), was 
carried away by a strong northerly wind, and driven along the 
coast of the Troglodytes for twenty-five days, until he reached 
“ the lakes from which the Nile flows,” which were but little 
to the north of the promontory of Bhapta. 8 Again, another 

* Ptol. i. 8, § 3. * Ptol. L 9, § I. The mention of 

* Ibid. 9, § t>. * Ibid. 8, § 2. “ the hikes from which the Nile flows ” 
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navigator, named Tbeophilus, on his return from Rhapta was 
carried away in like manner by a south wind, and reached 
Cape Aromata in twenty days. 9 These voyages appear to 
have been selected by Marinas on account of their continuous 
character; in the second case, it appears that it was estimated 
by Theophilus himself that he made out 1000 stadia in each 
day and night’s voyage, and hence Marinus arrived at the 
conclusion that the distance of Rhapta from Cape Aromata 
was not less than 20,000 stadia. The promontory of Prasum 
he placed “ many days’ voyage ” to the south of Rhapta, 
though a certain Dioscorus (otherwise unknown) was cited as 
stating that the distance was only 5000 stadia. 1 

There is here some confusion or error which we are unable 
to explain, as the distances here given would not carry the 
position of Prasum near so far south as the original statement 
given by Ptolemy; but it is of little consequence, os it appears 
that Marinus himself thought it necessary to curtail this dis¬ 
tance also, as he had done that of Agisymba, and to just 
about the same extent, so as to bring the two upon the same 
parallel, or 24 degrees south of the equator. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding was in both cases entirely arbitrary, and is justly 
censured by Ptolemy as such, though he himself has recourse 
to much the same expedient. In point of fact, the error in 
this case (though very great) was much less than in regard to 
Agisymba, the position of Rhapta, which (as we have seen), 3 
must have been situated on the coast somewhere opposite to 
Zanzibar, being really about 6° south of the equator, and 
therefore not less than twenty degrees of latitude south of the 
frontier of Soudan, or the supposed position of Agisymba. 
That of the promontory of Prasum, which is here mentioned 
for the first time, but continued to be regarded by Ptolemy 
and his successors as the southern limit of the known world, 
is very obscurely indicated. It is identified by D’Anville and 

in this passage, in connection with the return to this point hereafter, 
voyage along tl>e east coast, is very » Ptol. i. 9, § 1. 1 Ibid. §§ 3, 4. 

startling and perplexing. We shall * See Chapter XXV. p. 454. 
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other modern writers with Cape Delgado, an important head¬ 
land about 5 degrees south of the supposed position of Khapta; 
a suggestion that appears plausible enough, but must be ad¬ 
mitted to be no more than a conjecture. 3 

§ 7. While Marinas thus extended the limits of the known 
world towards the south, he acquiesced in the received opinion 
as to its extension towards the north, adopting as its limit in 
this direction the parallel through the island of Thule, which he 
conceived as passing to the north of the continent of Europe, 
so that there was continuous sea in this direction. There can 
be no doubt that the island which he designated by this name, 
as well as his successor Ptolemy, was in fact the group of the 
Shetlands; the position of which, at a considerable distance to 
the north of the Orcades, had in his time come to be a re¬ 
cognized fact in geography. 4 But we have no information as 
to the grounds which induced him to place this parallel in 
63° north latitude, or, according to the system adopted both 
by him and Ptolemy, at a distance of 31,500 stadia from the 
equinoctial line. 6 Combining this assumption with that of 
the southern limit of Africa in 24° south latitude, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the total breadth of the inhabited world 
was not less than 87 degrees of latitude. 

§ 8. But if Marinus added thus largely to the previously 
received estimates of the breadth of the world, he extended its 
supposed length in a still greater proportion. Its limit to the 
west was indeed so clearly marked by nature, that no con¬ 
siderable change was here possible. Marinus had however the 
merit of pointing out that the Fortunate Islands, situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, lay considerably to the west of the meridian 


* The arguments brought by Mr. 
Cooley against this identification 
(Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 88) 
do not appear to me at all conclusive: 
but there is no proof either way. In 
any case it was placed much too far 
south of Rhapta. 

4 We have seen that Thule was sup¬ 
posed to have been teen by the fleet of 


I Agricola during its voyage round the 
north coast of Britain (Chapter XXVI. 
p. 492). What they did see could 
obviously only be the Shetlands: it 
remained for the geographers to assign 
it a position in accordance with their 
system. 

4 Ptol. i. 7, § 1. 
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passing through the Sacred Promontory of Spain, which had 
hitherto been regarded as the westernmost extremity of the 
world, and that two degrees and a half of longitude must be 
added on this account to the calculation of its total length. 6 
Hence he appears throughout his work to hare reckoned his 
longitudes, in the same manner as was done by Ptolemy after 
him, from the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 
Nor did he introduce any material change in estimating the 
length of the Mediterranean Sea. We have seen .that this was 
calculated by Eratosthenes at 26,500 stadia, 7 a result exceed¬ 
ing the truth by rather more than one-fifth. Marinus (who is 
followed in this part of his work by Ptolemy) appears to have 
reckoned only 24,800 stadia along the parallel of 36°, or, as it 
was commonly called by Greek geographers, the parallel of 
Rhodes—from the Strait of the Columns to Issus. But from 
the erroneous principle of graduation which he had adopted, 
he considered this distance as equivalent to not less than 
62 degrees of longitude, instead of about 51£ degrees, which 
it really represents, 8 and thus added an error of more than 
10 degrees to the length of the Mediterranean, as it appeared 
on his map. Proceeding from thence eastwards, he prolonged 
this parallel, much in the same manner as had been done by 
Eratosthenes and Artemidorus before him, across the Euphrates 
and Tigris to Ecbatana and the Caspian Gates; thence to 
Hecatompylos in Parthia, and through Hyrcania, Aria and 
Margiana to Bactra. But with regard to the distances on this 
line of route, as well as its prolongation still farther eastward, 
he possessed materials, which he considered as superior to 
any that had been accessible to preceding geographers. 8 


• Ptol. i. 12, § 11. Of course the 
Addition thus made was in reality 
wholly inadequate: the meridian of 
Ferro, the westernmost of the Canary 
Islands, being nearly 9 degree# of lon- 

f itude farther west than the Sacred 
romontory. Bat it was a step in the 
right direction. 

' See Chapter XVI. p, 634. 


' Ptol. L e. For the examination of 
the details on which this conclusion is 
founded see the next chapter. 

• It is a fortunate accident—for when 
we consider the number of uncertain 
data upon which it is based, we can 
hardly call it anything else—that the 
position of Bactra. the last really known 
point aloDg this fundamental paridlel, 
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§ 9. We have already seen how considerable a trade had 
been established by the Romans under the Empire, with the 
silk-producing countries of Eastern Asia, or the Land of the 
Seres, as they termed it. This trade was evidently carried on 
by two principal caravan routes: the one leading directly from 
China itself through the whole extent of Chinese Tartary to 
the great range of the Bolor or Pamir, and the frontiers of 
Bactria; the other crossing the Himalayas into India and 
descending to Palibotlira and the Indian ports, from whence 
it was again transmitted to the Greek and Roman merchants. 
The existence of this second channel of communication is 
clearly pointed out by the author of the Periplus, 1 and was 
evidently an important branch of trade in his day. But it is 
probable that already at a much earlier period, the trade in 
silk was carried on, to some extent at least, by the overland 
route through Central Asia: and the extension of the Chinese 
dominions to the chain of the Bolor 2 must have contributed 
greatly to facilitate and promote it The first distinct notice 
of it that we find, is that of Marinus, but this refers to the trade 
as one already well known and established. Among the 
merchants who carried it on was one named Maes, of Mace¬ 
donian origin, but who was also known by the Roman name of 
Titianus, who compiled an itinerary of the route followed in 
his day by traders, from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
city of Sera, which was regarded as the capital of the Seres. 3 
But this itinerary, though adopted by Marinus as his chief 
authority for the route in question, and consequently for the 
position of Sera, was not the result (as he tells us himself) 
of the personal observations of Maes, but of the statements he 
collected from the travelling agents that he employed; 4 and 

was so very nearly the truth. The city 1 See Chapter XXV. p. 476. 

of Bolkh hi actually situated in 86° 40' * See Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 

N. lat or less than 15' north of the Way thither, vol. i. p. liv. 

true latitude of Rhodes. The correct- * Ptol. i. 11, § 7. 

nctu of such an important point in the 4 Man yip nva . . . (rvyyptycur- 
very heart of Asia was a material ad- 6<u r)jv &rafiirpr)aiv, ot>5' airrlr itr»\divra, 
vantage towards the geographical ar- buc**ntyipLtvov 5<" rtras *pbs rovs Upas, 
rangement of the whole continent l.c. 
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it may well be doubted whether any of these had themselves 
penetrated as far as Sera. 

§ 10. Yet some portion of the information thus collected is 
curious and interesting. The route in question lay through 
comparatively well known regions as far as Buctria; though 
both Marinus and Ptolemy adopt the measures thus furnished 
which were given in schceni or parasangs—as if they were of 
more authority than any others they possessed.® But from 
Bactria to the frontiers of the Seres, the line of route was one 
wholly unknown to former geographers, and which was very 
imperfectly known even in modern times down to our own 
day. The course taken appears to have been—so far as can 
be gathered from the account as preserved by Ptolemy, which 
unfortunately is far from clear—at first to the north-east as 
far as the western foot of the mountain country of the Coinedi 
(the Bolor?), then across or through this mountain country 
till they came to a deep valley or ravine, “ ascending which 
one came to a place called the Stone Tower, from whence the 
mountains trended away towards the east, till they joined 
the chain of the Imaiis, which extends upwards towards the 
north from Palibothra.” ® Imperfect as is this account, it 
certainly seems to point to a route lying across the great 
chain or rather watershed of the Pamir, and the Stone Tower 
was doubtless erected for the purpose at once of marking and 
protecting the passage. But the indications are too vague to 
admit of any more precise determination, and the distances, 
which were given by the author in schceni, have unfortunately 
not been preserved to us. 7 

But from this point a complete change takes place in the 
nature of the information on which Marinus relied. Thus far, 


• Ptal. L 11, § 4. 

• Id. i. 12, § 9. 

T Recant explorations have, however, 
done much lo improve onr acquaintance 
with the regions in question; and, 
according to Colonel Yule the position 
of the Oomedi can be definitely fixed 
by the assistance of the Chinese au¬ 
thorities in the districts now known as 


Dartres and Roshan; both of them 
on the upper course of the Oxus. It 
would therefore appear that the routo 
in this part ascended the valley of that 
river (see Proceeding* of Geographical 
Society for 1877, p. 187). But its nearer 
identification mar safely bo pronounced 
hopeless, from tho utter vagueness of 
the data furnished us by Ptolemy. 
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an itinerary had been given which stated the distances in 
schceni from one principal point to another, the last of these, 
a distance of 50 schceni (1500 stadia), being reckoned to the 
Stone Tower, apparently from the beginning of the ascent 
of the mountain range. 8 The vagueness of this mode of 
computation and the erroneous results that would follow from 
regarding them as in all cases equal to 30 stadia, have already 
been pointed out, 9 but still they afforded some kind of 
approximation to the truth, and Ptolemy justly regards them 
as furnishing a basis for the construction of a map, after being 
subjected to certain corrections. But with regard to the 
remainder of the route from the Stone Tower to Sera, all that 
Maes had been able to collect was that it was “a seven 
months’ journey” from the one to the other, and we are 
expressly told that he furnished no details of any kind con¬ 
cerning it. 1 The conclusion appears irresistible that his own 
agents had not themselves performed the journey, but had 
received the silk at the Chinese frontier from traders of the 
country, who would naturally give vague and exaggerated 
accounts of the distance from which their goods were brought. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Marinus appears to have fallen 
into the very same error in regard to this distance as he had 
done with respect to the interior of Africa—that of accepting 
the seven months as if it had been a definite statement of the 
number of days actually employed in travelling, and comput¬ 
ing from thence the distance traversed at the rate of so many 
stadia per day. He thus arrived at the enormous result that 
the distance from the Stone Tower to the city of Sera was not 
less than 36,200 stadia, or 3620 geographical miles; 1 and in 


• Ptol. i. 12, § 8. 

• See Chapter VIII. p. 300, and Chap. 
X. Note B, p. 360. Marinua,liko Isidore 
of Chorox, evidently employed the name 
of schani as equivalent to ponisanga. 

» Ptol. i. 11, § 8. Tliia ia justly 
referred to by Ptolemy himself as a 
proof of the exaggeration of the dis¬ 
tance assigned (rft-raD&i 84 xal rb fiifSiy 
&Wo Kara r^y t^j JvTajdfra* Stdrvtrw 


inrb t my 6S*vtrdyrttr itrroplat nybs t) 
firfifxijt 4i(i£a$at rtpartlay i/tfalyti irtpl 
rb rent xptfrav pyjKOt). 

* Ptol. L 12, § 1. From the expres¬ 
sion of Ptolemy— rb ray Ik ttjs 

irrafi-^yov araitaapxyv avycryofxfvay <rra - 
Star —it seema certain that this was 
actually the mode of computation em¬ 
ployed by Marinos, preposterous os it 
may appear. 
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laying this down on his map he appears to have assumed that 
the direction was due east, so that Sera lay (according to his 
computation of 500 stadia to a degree) more than ninety 
degrees of longitude (!) east of the Stone Tower. 3 Ho came to 
the conclusion also—upon what grounds we know not, and it 
is difficult to imagine what foundation he had for the state¬ 
ment—that the Stone Tower was situated in the same latitude 
with Byzantium (which according to his system he placed 
more than seven degrees north of the parallel of Rhodes), 
while Sera was nearly on the same parallel with the Helles¬ 
pont, about two degrees farther south. 4 

§11. But while the conclusion thus arrived at by Marinus 
was vastly in excess of the truth, and the attempt to assign 
a definite position in latitude and longitude to a city con¬ 
cerning which he possessed such vague information as Sera 
was utterly futile, it must be admitted that he was the first 
among ancient geographers to recognize the fact of the vast 
extension of the continent of Asia to the east of the Bolor 
range and the confines of Bactria, which in the time of Strabo 
still formed the limit of geographical knowledge in this direc¬ 
tion. 5 It is remarkable that in this case also he found a 
confirmation of this important addition to the geography of 
his predecessors in the corresponding extension which recent 
discoveries in the Indian Ocean enabled and (in his opinion) 
authorised him to give to the southern coasts of Asia, and the 
regions which were included by the Greeks under the general 
name of India. 

We here again find him pursuing very much the same 
course, and falling into the same errors, as in regard to his 

* Ibid. Ptolemy, who reduces this renders it clear that the course was 

to one half, reckons it 454°; so that not on a direct parallel; and that 
Marinus must have made it oqual to allowance must be made for this. But 
90i°. He, therefore, evidently reckoned the error resulting from this cause 
a degree of longitude in this parallel would bo utterly insignificant, when 
of latitude as equivalent to 400 stadia applied to distances such as those sup- 
or 40 G. miles. posed by Marinus. 

* Ibid. Ptolemy justly points out 4 See Chapter XXII. p. 285. 
that this difference of latitude in itself 
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parallel drawn through the centre of Asia. In both cases he 
really possessed information, though of a very vague descrip¬ 
tion, representing the real fact of a great extension of conti¬ 
nental Asia towards the east, beyond what was known, or even 
suspected, by earlier geographers. But the vagueness of this 
information, and the utter want of any trustworthy means of 
correcting it, led him to commit errors of the grossest descrip¬ 
tion in the attempt to apply it to the construction of his 
supposed map of the world. These errors were the more 
inevitable in the case of the southern coasts of Asia, because 
their very peculiar configuration rendered it impossible to 
apply to them the names and distances, which were all that 
was furnished by merchants and navigators, without under¬ 
standing the real relations of the places to which they 
referred.® 

§ 12. We have already seen, in the examination of the 
Periplus of the Erythnean Sea, that at the period to which 
that document is to be assigned—probably about half a cen¬ 
tury before Marinus—the Greek traders were well acquainted 
with the coasts and ports of India down to the tract now 
known as Malabar, while their knowledge of the eastern coasts 
from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Ganges was extremely 
vague and indefinite, and beyond that great river they could 
not be said to have any geographical information at alL 
A great change had however taken place in this respect before 
the time of Marinus. Not only did that author possess what 
he considered as trustworthy details, as far as the southern¬ 
most headland of the peninsula of India, to which he gave 


* The want of correct bearings, 
always ouo of the greatest difficulties 
with the ancient geographers, would 
in this c.ib« be absolutely fatal. If the 
geographical student were at the pre¬ 
sent diiy to attempt to lay down a map 
of the south-eastern portion of Asia, 
possessing correct distances by sea 
from poiut to point, but with no indi¬ 
cations of bearings or courses, the 


result would probably be something 
; curiously different from tho real con¬ 
formation of the coast 

Marinus, however, in this instance 
did possess, in a rough and general 
way, »omo account of these bearings: 
but unfortunately these were utterly 
erroneous, or had been so expressed by 
his informants as to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 
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the name of Cape Cory, and described it as opposite to the 
island of Taprobane, and separating the Colchic and Argalic 
Gulfs; 7 but he went on to give the names, distances, and 
bearings, of a number of points extending far away to the 
eastward, and implying a great extent of country in that 
direction, wholly unknown to previous geographers. Imper¬ 
fect and erroneous as this information really was, it was not 
superseded by any other until a comparatively late period; 
and although his successor Ptolemy was able to make con¬ 
siderable additions to the facts collected by Marinus, and 
to correct his conclusions on some points of detail, ho cannot 
be considered as having carried his real geographical know¬ 
ledge beyond the limits attained by his predecessor. 

Starting from the Promontory of Cory, which both he and 
Ptolemy regarded as a well-established point, concerning which 
there was no dispute (though their idea of its position was 
in fact very erroneous), he stated that this was followed by 
a gulf, to which he gives the name of the Argaric, having an 
extent of 3040 stadia, as far as a city called Curula, situated 
to the north-east of Cape Cory. From thence the course of 
navigation lay to the south-east, for a distance of 9450 stadia, 
as far as a place called Palura, which he regarded as the 
commencement of the great Gangctic Gulf, 8 the circumference 
of which he estimated at 19,000 stadia, while the distance 
across it in a direct line, from Palura to a place called Sada 
was 13,000 stadia, in a direction from west to east. Again, 
from Sada to the city of Tamala was 3500 stadia towards the 


1 It mast bo borne in mind that, as 
we have soon in examining tho Periplus, 
Cape Cory did not oorreapond to Cape 
Comorin—tho real southern extremity 
of India—but was ft headland con¬ 
siderably to tho north-east of it, bound¬ 
ing the gulf called by ancient geo¬ 
graphers the Colchic Gulf. But as 
this was the point directly opposite to 
Ceylon, and tho nearest to it, and it 
was always assumed that that island 
lay due south of India, it was considered 


as a natural inference that Capo Cory 
was the southernmost point of the 
peninsula. 

• i. 13, §§ 5, 7. Tho recognition of 
the existence of tin's great gulf was in 
itaelf an important stop in the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of these countries, 
which was apparently first made by 
Marinus. Tbo author of tho Periplu* 
had evidently no distinct notions upon 
the subject. 
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south-east, and from Tamala to the Golden Chersonese 1600 
stadia more, still in the same direction. 

Thus far we have no distinct indication of the authorities 
upon which Marinus relied: but beyond this point he appears 
to have had no other account than that of one Alexander— 
otherwise unknown, but probably himself a trader—who gave 
no estimates of distance, but stated vaguely that from the 
Golden Chersonese the coast faced the south —that is to say, 
ran from west to east—for a distance of twenty days’ voyage, 
as far as a city called Zabae, from whence the course lay to 
the eastward of south for a voyage of “some days” as far 
as a place called Cattigara, apparently an emporium of some 
importance, as it appears to have been the object, as well as 
the limit, of the mercantile voyages in this direction. 9 

§ 13. The periplus of the Indian Ocean to the east of Cape 
Comorin thus presented to us is curious and interesting, if it 
be only as proving that the ancient navigators in those days 
frequented the coasts beyond the Bay of Bengal, and had 
acquired a knowledge of the countries of south-eastern Asia 
far beyond what had been previously attained. Nor can it be 
reasonably doubted that such definite statements as those 
given by Marinus rested upon some real basis of fact, however 
difficult it may be at the present day to discover and interpret 
it. The attempt to reconcile them with the existing geography 
of these countries, and identify the particular localities named, 
may indeed be fairly pronounced to be hopeless. It is re¬ 
markable that not one of the names here mentioned—after 
quitting the Argaric Gulf—is to be found in the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea; and on the other hand, none of the 
names given in that document are to be found in this notice of 
Marinus. Hence no assistance can be derived from a com¬ 
parison of the two; while the apparent confirmation of them 
by the re-appearance of the same names in Ptolemy loses all 
value, when we consider that that author confessedly based 


• Ptol. L n, § l. 
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this portion of his work for the most part on the materials 
furnished by Marinus. It would appear, indeed, distinctly 
that the later author had no geographical data (in the strict 
sense of the word) upon which to rely, beyond those of his 
predecessor, and in correcting the construction of his map he 
is compelled to have recourse to mere arbitrary amendments, 
without appealing to fresh measurements or observations. 

It must be admitted—if we can trust to the criticisms of 
Ptolemy—that the use made by Marinus of the new materials 
at his disposition was in the highest degree unskilful and 
unscientific. He appears to have taken the distances furnished 
by his informants and added them up together, as if they were 
all along the same parallel, though he himself had reported 
that the course was in some instances to the north-east, in 
others to the south-east By this means he necessarily added 
materially to the distance in longitude between Cape Cory 
and the Golden Chersonese, and carried the latter far too much 
to the east, even according to the statements furnished by 
himself. But still more extraordinary was the manner in 
which he dealt with the very imperfect data that he possessed 
concerning the distance from the Golden Chersonese to Catti- 
gara, the remotest point of which he attempted to determine 
the position. Here, as we have seen, he had no information 
beyond the general statement that it was twenty days’ voyage 
from the Chersonese to Zabac, along a coast facing to the south, 
and that the course from thence to Cattigara was to the south¬ 
east for “a voyage of some days;” a strangely vague ex¬ 
pression, but which Marinus (if we may accept the statement 
of Ptolemy) interpreted still more strangely as meaning a 
voyage of many days’ duration, and actually assumed, upon this 
authority , that the distance of Zabte from Cattigara was greater 
than that from the Golden Chersonese! Such a mode of 
dealing with his authorities appears incredible, without some 
explanation which Ptolemy has not furnished us. It appears 
not improbable that one motive which induced Marinus to give 
this enormous extension to tho lands in the south-east of Asia, 
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was in order to bring its easternmost extremity into the same 
longitude as that in which he had already placed Sera. That 
Cattigara, the farthest point known to him from his maritime 
itineraries, was situated nearly on the same meridian with the 
capital of the Seres—the most easterly inland city with which 
he was acquainted—appears to have formed a settled point in 
his geographical system; and we have seen in many instances 
how readily the Greek geographers were always disposed to 
make the facts accord with their preconceived conclusions. 

§ 14. The result derived by Marinas from these calculations 
was to place Cattigara at a distance of not less than 100 degrees 
of longitude, or nearly 50,000 stadia, east of Cape Cory ; and 
as he placed that promontory in 125£ degrees of east longitude, 
measured from the meridian of the Fortunate Islands, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the total length of the inhabited 
world was, in round numbers, 225 degrees, equivalent, accord¬ 
ing to his calculation, to 112,500 stadia. As he adopted the 
system of Posidonius, which gave only 180,000 stadia for the 
circumference of the globe, he thus made the portion of it 
which he supposed to be known to extend over nearly two- 
thirds of the whole circumference. His position of Cape Cory, 
which was adopted by Ptolemy as a point well established, was 
already nearly 34 degrees too far to the east j 1 but it was by 
giving the enormous extension we have pointed out to the 
coast of Asia beyond that promontory, that he fell into this 
stupendous error, which, though partly corrected by Ptolemy, 
was destined to exercise so great an influence upon the future 
progress of geography. 

§ 15. There can be little doubt, though it is not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that Marinus, in common with his successor, 


1 Capo Cory is placed by Ptolemy 
(j. 14, §9), who on this point apparently 
follows Marinus, in 125° E. longitude ; 
it is really situated 80° east of Green¬ 
wich, or 98° east of Ferro; but as 
Ptolemy made a fundamental error in 
the position of his primary meridian of 


nearly 7°, this must be added to the 
amount of bis error in this instance. 
He himself states (l. e.) that Cape Cory 
was 120° east of the mouth of the 
Bsetis ; the real difference of longitude 
being only 86° 20'. 
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adopted the view entertained by Hipparchus, but which had 
been generally rejected by the geographers of the intermediate 
period, according to which the known portions of the earth, 
instead of being surrounded on all sides by the ocean, were 
connected by unknown lands, so that the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans were separated from one another and had no mutual 
connexion. Nor does he seem to have admitted the existence 
of a sea to the east of Asia, but attributed to that continent an 
indefinite and unknown extension towards the east 
We have unfortunately no information as to the reasons 
that induced him to depart from the sounder views of Eratos¬ 
thenes and Strabo upon this fundamental conception of geo¬ 
graphy. But it is a plausible conjecture that it was the great 
extension in the knowledge of distant lands revealed by recent 
discoveries—an extension supposed to be much greater than 
it really was—that led readily to the belief of other lands still 
unknown; while the greatly increased dimensions which the 
continents of Asia and Africa assumed upon the map of the 
world in consequence of these discoveries rendered it much 
more difficult to accept the hypothesis of a continuous ocean 
extending around them. So long as Africa was supposed, 
as it had been by, earlier geographers, to extend but a few 
degrees south of the land of the Sembritse and the mouth of 
the Red Sea, and not even to approach to the equator, it was 
easy to believe in its circumnavigation, as at least a geogra¬ 
phical possibility, if not as an established fact. But when it 
was found that the continent stretched away for twenty and 
thirty days’ voyage to the south of Cape Aromata, and that 
even when navigators had reached (as they supposed) as far 
as the southern tropic there was still no end of the land, it 
was not an unnatural reaction to assume its indefinite exten¬ 
sion, and refuse to believe in the old notion of its peninsular 
character. 

Much the same thing must have taken place with regard to 
Asia. Vague as were the notions concerning China and the 
lands beyond the Ganges which had come to be received as 
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admitted facts, they were sufficient to show that that great 
continent had an extent far beyond what had been dreamt of 
by earlier geographers, and that the hypothesis, so long 
accepted as an established truth, 2 of an eastern ocean, sweeping 
round at once from the mouth of the Ganges to the northern 
shores of Scythia and the opening of the Caspian Sea, was 
utterly erroneous and impossible. Hence it seemed not un¬ 
reasonable to assume that no such ocean existed at all, and 
this belief led systematic geographers to adopt the bold 
hypothesis which found favour with Ptolemy, and connect 
the extreme points that were then known of Africa and Asia 
by a supposed line of coast extending continuously from the 
one to the other. 

§ 16. Still more unfortunate for the cause of geographical 
science was the view taken up by Marinus upon another of its 
fundamental principles, in regard to which he in like manner 
departed from the sounder views that had before been generally 
adopted, and in which also he was followed by his successor 
Ptolemy. We have seen that the measurement of the earth’s 
circumference by Eratosthenes, though sanctioned by tho 
great authority of his successor Hipparchus, and generally 
adopted by subsequent geographers, 3 had not been universally 
recognized, and that Posidonius had instituted a separate 
investigation, the result of which was to reduce the circum¬ 
ference of the globe to only 180,000 stadia, or less than three- 
fourths of that determined by Eratosthenes. 4 According to 
this calculation, of course the length of a degree of latitude, or 
of longitude at the equator, was reduced from 700 to 500 
stadia; and this conclusion was adopted both by Marinus and 
Ptolemy, and made the basis of the graduation of their maps. 
While the result obtained by Eratosthenes was about a seventh 
part in excess of the truth—the real number of stadia in a 


* We havo seen that thia view, | of Eratosthenes till that of Strabo, 
though in fact baaed upon nothing but , See Chapter XXII. j>. 286. 
mere conjecture, continued to be re- . * See Chapter XXTV. p. 380. 

ceiYed without inquiry from the timo 4 See Chapter XVIII. p. 96. 
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degree being just about 600—that of Posidonius fell short 
of it by one-sixth : so that, far from mathematical geography 
having made any real progress in this respect in the interval 
between Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, the great Alexandrian 
astronomer was actually content to base his whole system upon 
a calculation considerably wider of the truth than that followed 
by his predecessors nearly four centuries before. 

§ 17. But the consequences of this error in the geographical 
works of Marinus and Ptolemy were far greater than they 
would otherwise have been, from the attempt which they made 
to give to their treatises a strictly scientific character. It was 
of comparatively little importance in the comprehensive work 
of Strabo what measurement he assumed for a degree, because, 
as -we have already seen, after discussing the principles of 
mathematical geography in his two first books, he lays the 
subject wholly aside, and never attempts to correct the state¬ 
ments of distances, or determine the configuration of the 
countries he describes, by reference to latitudes and longitudes. 
With Ptolemy, and to a great extent with Marinus also, the 
case was directly the contrary. So far as we are able to judge, 
in the absence of his work itself, Marinus confined himself, 
as did Ptolemy after him, almost entirely to the collection of 
the materials necessary to the preparation of a more complete 
and satisfactory map of the world (as well as separate maps 
of its subordinate divisions) than had hitherto been possible; 
and the execution of this task, in anything like a scientific 
manner, was necessarily dependent throughout upon his first 
conceptions of mathematical geography. 

§ 18. We have seen that Hipparchus had long before con¬ 
ceived the idea of a map of the known world, based on strictly 
scientific principles, in which every locality of importance 
should be laid down according to its latitude and longitude, 
these being determined in every instance by astronomical 
observations. But such a conception, while it does honour to 
his sagacity as a theoretical philosopher, was in his time 
utterly impossible to execute in practice; and the intervening 
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centuries—while they had added much to the extension of 
geographical knowledge, so far as a general acquaintance with 
distant countries and previously unknown regions, as well as 
to more accurate notions of the physical geography and con¬ 
figuration of the lands already known—had contributed very 
little to such a basis of scientific observation as Hipparchus 
had justly seen to be the indispensable requisite for accurate 
geography. From the time of the great astronomer indeed 
the idea seems to have been practically laid aside, and 
Marinus appears, so far as we know, to have been the first to 
take it up again. He was undoubtedly well aware of the im¬ 
perfect character of the means at his command, and could not 
hope to realize even in an approximate degree the conception 
which he proposed to himself; but he thought, and justly 
thought, that by keeping this object steadily in view, and 
making use of all such materials as he could bring together to 
assist in forming an improved picture of the earth’s surface, of 
the configuration of its lands and seas, and the position of the 
most important cities, he would succeed at least in producing 
a map of the world surpassing any of those that had been 
framed by his predecessors. Nor can it be doubted that the 
attempt was to a considerable extent crowned with success. 
Great as were the errors into which he fell in regard to the 
more distant and unexplored regions with which we have just 
been dealing, it must be admitted that his map of Europe, and 
the parts of Asia and Africa adjoining the Mediterranean, as 
well as of a considerable portion of the interior of Asia, dis¬ 
played a decided advance upon all that had preceded it. 

§ 19. It is especially in regard to this portion of his geogra¬ 
phical work that Ptolemy, as he himself tells us, has adopted 
the conclusions of his predecessor in almost all cases, where 
he has not thought it necessary to point out his departure 
from them. 6 We must therefore in general regard the extant 
work of Ptolemy, as representing, so far as the positive geo- 


‘ L 19, § 1 . 
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graphical data are concerned, the results of the labours of 
Marinus, and based upon his conclusions in the absence of 
later and more authentic information. But in regard to the 
form, and arrangement of his materials, the work of Marinus 
appears to have been far inferior to that of his successor. 
Ptolemy repeatedly finds fault with its multifarious character, 
and with the manner in which it was divided into separate 
portions, containing the discussion of different parts of the 
subject, the conclusions of which were not always consistent 
with one another. Thus he discussed the longitudes in one 
part of his work, and the latitudes in another; an arrange¬ 
ment, as Ptolemy points out, very inconvenient for any one 
who wished to lay down on the map the position of any given 
place or country.® But it must be remembered that Marinus 
had in the first instance to bring together his various materials 
from a number of different sources and discuss the results to 
be derived from them ; and it can hardly be doubted that by 
far the greater part of his work was occupied with such 
discussions, before he was able to present the results to his 
readers in a definite form. Ptolemy on the other hand found 
the materials accumulated by Marinus ready to his hand, 
and was content in most cases to accept his conclusions with¬ 
out further enquiry. It was therefore comparatively easy for 
him to present tho results thus assumed in a more scientific 
form, and one at the same time more convenient for the 
ordinary student. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that the very definite and 
symmetrical form in which these materials were arranged by 
Ptolemy, and the apparent precision of his results, has a 
strong tendency to conceal from his readers the imperfect 
nature of the foundation on which they rested: while the 
minute and multifarious discussions in which Marinus appears 
to have indulged, could not hut throw much light upon the 
true character of his authorities, and would doubtless have 


4 Ptol. i. 18, § 4. 
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revealed to us, had they been preserved, the sources and 
origin of many of the errors in Ptolemy’s great work, which 
at present appear unaccountable. As it is, the few sections of 
his first book in which the later geographer discusses some of 
the conclusions of his predecessor, and explains his reasons for 
differing from him, are of vital importance in enabling us to 
judge of his mode of arriving at his own results, and to estimate 
at their true value the specious, and apparently definite, state¬ 
ments with which he has filled the rest of his work. 

§ 20. In another respect also the work of Marinus was 
certainly inferior to that of his successor. His mode of con¬ 
structing his map was still of a very rude and simple descrip¬ 
tion. He was content to draw his parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude as straight lines at right angles with 
each other: taking at the same time the parallel of 36 3 —that 
passing through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of 
Rhodes—as the foundation of his map, and setting off the 
degrees of longitude along this, according to their due pro¬ 
portion to those of latitude—without attempting to preserve 
the correct proportion along the other parallels. 7 Such a map 
was of course mathematically incorrect, but, in regard to the 
countries surrounding the basin of the Mediterranean, the 
error would not be very considerable, while in respect to the 
more distant countries to the north and south, the geographical 
information possessed either by Marinus or Ptolemy was not 
sufficiently accurate to render the error arising from this course 
of any material importance. It would rather appear indeed 
that Marinus had himself taken this view of his subject, as, 
according to Ptolemy, he criticised all previous attempts at 
representing the spherical surface of the globe on a plane map, 
and yet acquiesced in the use* of the most imperfect of all. 8 
Yet this method was the same employed by Ptolemy himself 
in regard to all his maps of particular countries: and though 
of course its errors would be greatly magnified when applied to 


» Ptol. i, 20, §§ 4, 5. 


• Id. ibid. § 3. 
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the whole surface of the habitable world, Marinus may still 
have thought—as was really the case—that these errors would 
be trifling, when compared with those resulting from imperfect 
information and inaccurately reported distances. Such was 
the conclusion arrived at by Strabo, 8 and though the more 
accurate mathematical mind of Ptolemy enabled him to supply 
improved methods of delineating the earth’s surface, his 
theoretical skill was so far in advance of his material know¬ 
ledge, that the improvement of the resulting map from this 
cause was really of comparatively little significance. 

§ 21. It would be a waste of time to attempt to enter into a 
detailed examination of the results attained by Marinus, or the 
positive advances which he made in geographical knowledge. 
Ptolemy, as has been already stated, freely admits that he 
made the work of his predecessor the basis of his own, and 
adopted all his conclusions where he had no especial reason 
for deviating from them. But as he has certainly not indi¬ 
cated in all cases such deviations, or pointed out where he 
possessed additional information, it is impossible for us to 
discriminate between what is really due to Marinus and what 
belongs to his successor. It will therefore be the safest course, 
as well as the most convenient, to reserve all such examination 
for the still extant work of Ptolemy, merely noticing in 
passing those particular points in which he has specially 
referred to that of the Tyrian geographer. 

Whatever may have been the real merits of the work of 
Marinus, there can be no doubt that he was singularly un¬ 
fortunate in being followed almost immediately by a writer of 
so great and well-earned a reputation as Ptolemy, who, besides 
bringing to the task a far greater amount of mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge, arranged the materials that he found 
collected, in so convenient and at the same time (in appearance 
at least) so scientific a form, as to suit the requirements of all 
ordinary students. The effect appears to have been so com- 


8 Soc: Chapter XXI. p. 232. 
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pletely to supersede the work of the Tyrian geographer, that 
his name is not even mentioned by any subsequent writer, and 
we should never have heard of his existence had it not been 
for the candid manner in which Ptolemy himself admits his 
obligations to his obscure predecessor. The work of the great 
Alexandrian astronomer, on the other hand, early established 
a paramount authority in the field of geography also, and was 
regarded with a blind reverence which it in reality little 
deserved. Its real merits were great, but it was doubtless 
owing in great measure to its external form and arrangement, 
as well as to the period at which it w r as produced, that its 
author obtained a position as marked, and an influence as 
durable, in regard to the future progress of geography as to 
that of astronomy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PTOLEMY, 


Part 1.— Sis Geographical System. 

§ 1. Claudius Ptolem^us, more commonly known by the 
familiar appellation of Ptolemy, was a native of Egypt, and 
lived and wrote at Alexandria about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. These few words comprise all 
that we know concerning the man who has left one of the best- 
known names of autiquity, and whose scientific writings exer¬ 
cised an influence over succeeding centuries second only to 
that of Aristotle. No other particulars of his life are recorded 
to us on any trustworthy authority : the statement that he was 
born at Pelusium appears to bo erroneous, 1 but the point is one 
of little consequence. It is far more important to determine 
as nearly as possible the period at which he flourished, and at 
which his great works were produced. Here also we are 
wholly in want of any definite external information: but as 
Mr. De Morgan observes, “an astronomer always leaves his 
date in his works,” and it is certain that he made observations 
in a.d. 139 ; and that his great astronomical treatise is subse¬ 
quent to that date. 3 It may be considered certain also that he 
survived the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who died in a.d. 161; 3 
and as his geographical work was certainly subsequent to the 


1 It is derived only from a miscon¬ 
ception of an epithet applied to him by 
many of his Arabic commentators or 
followers. (See Forbiger, Geographic, 
vol. i. p. 492.) 

1 See the article Ptolem*V8 by Mr. 
De Morgan, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary 
o/ Ancient Biography, vol. Hi. p. 570. 


* The death of Antoninus is men- 
tioned in tho chronological work of 
Ptolemy called Kavtcv B aert\*lety; tho 
authenticity of which is not disputed; 
and though such tables were always 
liable to additions from subsequent 
editors, there is no reason to suspect 
such an interpolation in this case. 
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completion of his main astronomical one, 4 we cannot be far 
wrong in assigning it to the latter part of the reign of Anto¬ 
ninus, or to about a.d. 150-160. 

§ 2. We have already had occasion, in discussing the work 
of Marinus of Tyre, to point out the obligations which Ptolemy 
owed to that author, and the relations which they bore to one 
another. It is altogether unjust to stigmatise Ptolemy as a 
plagiarist, or to charge him, as some modern writers have done, 
with plundering his predecessor, 5 because he made uso of the 
materials which had been accumulated by Marinus, and put them 
into a more scientific, as well as more convenient shape. Every 
writer on geography since the time of Eratosthenes had con¬ 
tributed something to the extension of the knowledge of the In¬ 
habited World, as it was termed by the Greeks, but the additions 
and alterations thus made in the general outline of the map were, 
as we have already seen, comparatively inconsiderable in the 
interval between Eratosthenes and Strabo ; and the map of the 
world, as conceived by the latter geographer, was still substan¬ 
tially the same, in its leading features and general dimensions, 
as that of Eratosthenes nearly three centuries before. But the 
case was very different with the century that followed the age 
of Strabo. Many causes, as we have seen, were at work to 
promote the extension of geographical science, and there were 
certainly not wanting writers to register the new facts thus 
recorded, and add them to the domain of knowledge previously 
acquired. The very terms in which Ptolemy refers to Marinus 
as the latest, as well as the most diligent, of those writers who, 
“ within his own time,” had devoted themselves to the com¬ 
pilation of geographical information, 6 show that there had been 

4 He himself refers to his great geographical work in which he would 
astronomical work by the name of Madu- indicate the positions of the principal 
fiaruci] trvirra^tt (the title which it boars places on the earth’s surface by their 
in the original, though more commonly latitudes and longitudes, 
known as Mtyixr) eruvra^is) in tho | * See the article Ptoixm^e by Malte 

eighth book of hiB geography (c. 2. § 8). Bran in the biographic UnivertelU-. 
Moreover in the second book of tho • Ao*»? lb MapTror 6 Tvpior Vtrrarit 
same work (the Almagest as it is ' t« t«» k*6' koI tutra%icrr)i 
commonly termed) lie distinctly inti- hnfiahuy pjpti rovnp. i. G, § 1. 
mates his intention of composing a 
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a long succession of such writers, down almost to the date at 
which Ptolemy himself took up the task of co-ordinating the 
mass of materials thus collected into a systematic and organic 
whole. 

§ 3. To this task indeed Ptolemy devoted himself much more 
in the spirit of an astronomer than of a geographer in the higher 
sense of the word. No trace is found in his work of such a phy¬ 
sical description of the world, or of the different countries com¬ 
prised in it, as the true geographer should propose to himself, or 
of a sense of the importance of mountain chains, rivers, lakes, 
and inland seas, as not only determining the configuration of 
countries, but influencing their climates, their natural produc¬ 
tions, and the condition of their inhabitants. In this respect 
Strabo was greatly his superior, and indeed stands alone among 
ancient writers, far as is even his work from fulfilling the require¬ 
ments of modern geographical science. What Ptolemy under¬ 
took was merely “ to reform the map of the world,” 7 not only by 
the addition of what had been unknown to his predecessors, but 
by the application to it throughout of a more scientific system, 
based upon sound astronomical principles. He took up again, 
in fact, the idea which had been long before put forward by 
Hipparchus, but which that great astronomer did not attempt 
to realize from a sense of the utter inadequacy of his materials. 
Ptolemy was more confident; and though he did not disguise 
from himself the deficiency of the means at his command, and 
the impossibility of executing his task in a really scientific 
manner, he appears to have thought that he could bring to the 
work resources greatly exceeding those of his predecessors, and 
should bo able to attain to results sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify his having made the attempt. 

§ 4. In proposing to himself the task of reforming the map 


1 In the opening Bentence of hia 
treatise (i. c. I, § 1) be describes geo¬ 
graphy in terms which would aeem to 
fiijiit it solely to the art of drawing a 
map of the world, in conformity with 
ihc strict otyiuotogy of the nunie. This 


is well pointed oat by Wild berg in bis 
notes on tho passage: “ Piolomax) geo- 
graphiu cut are delineandi tabuLia 
geogmphicasand throughout his 
first book the same conception will bo 
found to prevail. 
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of the world as it previously existed, he was only undertaking 
what had been before attempted, with more or less success, 
both by Eratosthenes and by his own immediate predecessor 
Marinus, as well as in a less degree by many other geo¬ 
graphers. 8 But the method to which he had recourse was one 
entirely new. Adopting the scientific conception of Hip¬ 
parchus that a map of the world could only bo laid down 
correctly by determining the latitude and longitude of all the 
principal points on its surface—a method of which his own 
knowledge of astronomy led him fully to appreciate the value— 
he was at the same time well aware that in order to attain such 
a result it was necessary that all such positions should be deter¬ 
mined by direct astronomical observations. Unfortunately, 
the number of such observations at his command was so small 
that it would have been utterly impossible to construct a map 
based on these materials. Hence he was compelled to have 
recourse to the same method as had been pursued by preceding 
geographers for the determination of the leading positions on 
his map, by calculating and comparing itineraries, rendering 
days’ journeys and voyages into stadia, and other such rough 
methods as have been employed by geographers in all ages 
when they have had to lay down maps of countries for which 
they had no proper scientific materials. 

But the great peculiarity in Ptolemy’s mode of treating the 
problem before him is, that having thus succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing such a map as circumstances admitted of—the best 
that, according to his judgment, he was capable of producing— 
he proceeded to give a strictly scientific form to that which 
did not really rest upon any scientific basis. While the 
positions of the places on his map were in reality determined 
for the most part only by such methods as have been pointed 
out, he treated them as if they had been really laid down 

• SiopOuirai riiy if>x e “ 0> ’ was, os word8 are applied by Ptolemy to the 

we have already seen (Chapter XVI. task undertaken by his predecessor 
p. 619), the special object proposed to Marinus. (See Chapter XXVII. p. 
himself by Eratosthenes; and the same 520.) 
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according to their observed latitudes and longitudes, and not 
only assigned them their places on the map accordingly, but 
drew up copious tables, giving distinctly, in degrees and parts 
of a degree, the latitude and longitude of every place on his 
map.® His work thus assumed in form the very character of 
what Hipparchus had looked forward to as the ultimate 
desideratum in geography; and it was only on a careful 
investigation that it would be found how far it fell short in 
reality of that ideal. 

§ 5. It need hardly be observed, that by far the greatest part 
of the work of Ptolemy—six books out of the eight of which 
it is composed—consist almost entirely of such tables. They 
contain, in fact, the materials out of which his own maps were 
constructed, and from the convenience and regularity of their 
form, they have the great advantage of enabling any careful 
student to construct anew for himself similar maps, which 
would correspond with and represent the views of the author. 
It is one of the leading faults for which Ptolemy censures 
the work of his predecessor Marinus, that he had not presented 
the results of his inquiries in a form suitable for this purpose; 
and there can be no doubt that it was this merit which greatly 
contributed to the extensive popularity of Ptolemy’s own work, 
and to the lasting influence that it acquired. Such maps 
were constructed in all ages upon the bases laid down by the 
Alexandrian geographer; the problem being one—especially 


* It has been already pointed out 
that Hipparchus was the first to divido 
the circle into 360 parts or degrees, a 
division which Ptolemy adopts as if it 
were generally recognized, though ho 
has no specific or technical term 
answering to a degreo; and ho is 
obliged frequently to have recourse to 
the phrase “ parts, of which thcro aro 
360 to the equator” in order to explain 
clearly wbat he moans, tbougli he moro 
usually terms them simply u parts” 
0 uoipai). 

In his tables he introduces subdi¬ 
visions of the degree down to a twelfth, 
or five minutes (according to tho 


modem phrase), but no farther. This 
was, indeed, quite ns great a degree of 
accuracy ns it wns possible to attain to 
in hiB day, and in most cases a great 
deal more. 

It may be added that either Ptolemy 
or Marinus (it is impossible for us to 
say which) was the first to employ the 
terms /njjcos and xAdrot in their tech¬ 
nical sense of longitude and latitude, 
which have been retained in use ever 
since, though they have long lost all 
trace of their original signification, iu 
connexion with the length and breadth 
of tho known world. 
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in regard to the local maps of separate countries—within the 
reach of the most ordinary geographical student. 

§ 6. But it has been already observed that the very definite 
and positive form in which Ptolemy thus presented his con¬ 
clusions to the reader, was in itself calculated to disguise the 
true nature of these statements, and conceal the fact that they 
were in reality nothing more than the approximate results 
arrived at by a comparison of authorities, of distances given by 
itineraries, of the reports of voyagers, and other such materials, 
corrected frequently in a very summary and arbitrary manner 
to suit with his own preconceived opinions. Thus, to take a 
single instance, we find him stating in his introductory criti¬ 
cism of Marinus, 1 that Ptolemais Epitheras on the Red Sea was 
“ ten or twelve days’ journey ” to the east of Meroo (the 
position of which was assumed to be well known), and that 
the Straits between Ocelis and Deire lay at a distance 
of 3500 stadia to the east of “Ptolemai9 and the Adulitic 
Gulf ” (which he therefore assumed to be approximately on 
the same meridian), and that Cape Aromata lay 5000 stadia 
still farther to the east. In this case we have evidently the 
materials furnished us (though in a very general form) upon 
which he based his conclusions. But we find these facts repre¬ 
sented in the tables in the following manner. Taking the 
longitude of Meroe as 1° east of Alexandria, he places 
Ptolemais 4£° (that is to say, according to his mode of com¬ 
putation, 2250 stadia) to the east of it Adulis, which 
appears in the passage just cited as if it were on the samo 
meridian with Ptolemais, is carried a whole degree more to 
the east; Deire is placed 7£°, or about 3600 stadia, east 
of Adulis, and Cape Aromata again 8^°, or 4,080 stadia, to 
the east of the Straits. Passing over for the present the 
minor discrepancies, and admitting that in the first passage he 
was speaking in general terms, it is impossible not to see that 
his information was far from being precise and accurate. But 


' i. 15, § 11. 
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the ordinary reader, referring merely to his tables, and finding 
there the longitudes of the places in question laid down in 
degrees and half degrees, 2 would have nothing to show him 
that these were not the results of positive observation, like 
the positions assigned on modern maps to the Strait of Bab 
el Mandeb or Cape Guardafui. 

But this is not all. Between Deire (a point that can be 
identified with certainty as Cape Bir, from its being described 
as a city and promontory just without the Straits) and Cape 
Aromata, he enumerates in succession five trading stations, or 
emporia (as he terms them), then the headland of Mount 
Elephas, then another emporium, before coming to that of 
Aromata itself. All these names, with one exception, are 
found in the Periplus, and in the same sequence. There can 
be no doubt that Ptolemy, in laying down this part of his map, 
must have been guided by some such authority as our still 
extant Periplus, and the close agreement of the two is a strong 
confirmation of their substantial correctness. 3 But it is almost 
certain that any such authority would only have given the 
distances from point to point, in days’ voyages, or, which is 
substantially the same thing, in distances estimated from the 
number of days. When, therefore, we find the ports and 
places in question enumerated in order, with the latitude and 
longitude affixed to each, as if it had been separately deter¬ 
mined in each case, it is important to bear in mind that this 
is only a mode of expressing in a scientific form the con¬ 
clusions which Ptolemy drew from the statements of his 


s The longitudes are thuB given in 
liis tables:— 

Alexandria . . £0° 30' 

Mcroc . . .61° 30' 

PtolemaSs . . 66° 

Adulis . . .67° 

Dcirfe . . .74° 30’ 

Capo Aromata . 83 3 

The longitudes are here reckoned, 
according to the usual practice of 
Ptolemy, from the supposed meridian 
of the Fortunate Islands, though they 
were without doubt really calculated 


from Alexandria. In this care, an in 
almost all others, where ho had little 
detailed information, he docs not carry 
his subdivision beyond half degrees. 
In writing them as above, I have 
merely employed the mode of notation 
common in modern times, as more con¬ 
venient to the reader. 

1 At the same time the discrepancies 
between the two are sufficient to show 
that it was not our existing Periplus 
that was followed by Ptolemy. 
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authority, and that it has no more claim to scientific accuracy 
than those original statements expressed in the popular lan¬ 
guage, and according to the rough modes of computation of the 
ordinary trader. 4 

§ 7. But this is precisely what has been too often lost sight 
of. The blind, and almost superstitious, reverence, with which 
Ptolemy was regarded throughout the Middle Ages, has 
descended in some degree to our own days: and it is not 
uncommon to find writers referring to his statements, as if his 
apparently definite and scientific results must necessarily be 
based upon definite information and scientific calculation. Yet 
it is certain that he possessed no materials that could enable 
him to arrive at any such conclusions. It has been well 
remarked of him, as of the Greek writers in other instances, 
that their theoretical development of science far outstripped 
their power of its practical application. 6 He saw clearly the 
true principles upon which geography should be based, and 
the true mode in which a map should be constructed. But 
the means at his command did not enable him to carry his 
ideas into execution ; the substance did not correspond to the 
form; and the specious edifice that he reared served by its 
external symmetry to conceal the imperfect character of its 
foundations and the rottenness of its materials. 


4 His mode of computation was in 
fact precisely analogous to that which 
any modern geographer would employ, 
where he had no more definite informa¬ 
tion. Thus (to take a single instance), 
Lieut Cruttcudcn, after surveying the 
north-eastern coast of Africa, and lay¬ 
ing down the position of its ports from 
actual observation, fixes the position 
of Hurrur—a town in the interior, 
which he had not visited—as follows: 
“ It is eight days' journey for a kafila 
of camels from Zeyla to Hurrur, and 
nine days’ from Berbera, and thig 
would place it in about latitude 9° 22' 
N. and longitude 42° 35' E/’ (Joum. of 
Qeogr. Soc. vol. xix. p. 51). Here the 
modem geographer is careful to indi¬ 
cate the process by which he hag 


arrived at his conclusion. Ptolemy 
would simply have inserted it in his 
tables with the latitude and longitude 
thus arrived at, and there would have 
been nothing to indicate that these did 
not rest upon the same basis os those 
of Zeyla and Berbera, which were de¬ 
rived from actual observations. 

4 Cooley’s CHavdiut Ptolemy and the 
Nile, p. 47. Mr. Cooley’s examination 
of Ptolemy’s method and principles is 
thoroughly satisfactory; and his views 
concerning the real value of his posi¬ 
tions are those at which every unpre¬ 
judiced student of that celebrated 
author must necessarily arrive. But I 
dissent altogether from the conclusions 
he has drawn with respect to the special 
subject of the Nile. 
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§ 8. It would however be altogether unjust to Ptolemy to 
hold him responsible for the exaggerated estimate that has 
been too often formed of the true value of his geographical 
positions. In his first book, which forms a general introduction 
to the whole, he has been careful to warn his readers of the 
imperfect means that a geographer possessed in his day for 
the execution of the task, which he proposed to himself, from 
the great scarcity of astronomical observations. After some 
very judicious remarks upon the mode of making use of the 
itineraries of travellers for geographical purposes, and the 
corrections necessary in their application, he points out the 
defective character of such materials in any case, unless based 
upon, or corrected by, astronomical observations. He then 
proceeds to say: “This being so, if the persons who had 
visited different countries had made any such observations, it 
would have been possible to have constructed the map of the 
world in a manner that would admit of no dispute. But 
since Hipparchus alone, and that in the case of a few cities 
only, in comparison with the vast multitude of those that must 
find a place in a general map,—has transmitted to us the 
elevations of the north pole, (i.e., observations of latitude) and 
the positions of places under the same parallels ; and a few of 
those who have written since his time have added notices of 
certain places situated opposite to each other, not as being at 
equal distances from the equator, but simply as being on the 
same meridian—a fact which is established by the voyage from 
one to the other being a straight course before a north or south 
wind; while the distances from one place to another have for 
the most part been reckoned only in a rough and general way, 
especially those from east to west, not so much from the care¬ 
lessness of those who reported them, as from their want of 
mathematical skill, and the small number of simultaneous 
observations of lunar eclipses at different places that had been 
duly recorded—like that which was seen at Arbela at the fifth 
hour and at Carthage at the second (from which it would be 
seen how many equinoctial hours the places were distant from 
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each other towards the east or west): [taking into consideration 
all these things,] the correct course would be for any person 
attempting to draw up a map of the world, to lay down as the 
basis of it those points that were determined by the most correct 
observations, and to fit in to it those derived from other sources, 
so that their positions may suit as well as possible with the 
principal points thus laid down in the first instance .” 6 

It would be impossible to state more clearly than Ptolemy 
has done in the last paragraph of this long sentence the true 
course that the geographer should pursue, in order to attain 
the object he had in view, so far as the means at his command 
would admit. Unfortunately in his own case those means 
were really so defective that it was impossible for him to carry 
out in practice—even approximately—the scheme that he had 
so well laid down in theory. He himself proceeds to point 
out the extremely imperfect character of his information 
concerning many parts of the earth, from their great size or 
their remote position, and the difficulty of discriminating 
among the conflicting statements of travellers, and of earlier 
geographers, so as to separate truth from falsehood, and adhere 
only to the most trustworthy authorities. 7 He then selects 
Marinus of Tyre as the author who had upon the whole 
collected the best materials for the geographer, and after 
praising him, in the manner that has been already quoted, 
for his diligence and the general soundness of his judgment, 8 
proceeds to point out his defects, and enter into long dis¬ 
cussions to refute some of his leading conclusions. 

§ 9. The most important of these have been already con¬ 
sidered : but it is essential to observe that throughout these 


• L 4, § 2. 1 have translated this 
important passage just as it stands in 
the original, without attempting to put 
it into a clearer form, aa it will be seen 
that the meaning is throughout dis¬ 
tinct and intelligible, notwithstanding 
its singularly involved structure, and 
the clumsy mode in which one paren¬ 
thesis is inserted within another. The 
crabbed and involved Btyle of Ptolemy, I 


as well as the difficulty of the subject, 
has without doubt contributed much to 
deter ordinary readers from studying 
his first book, without which it is im¬ 
possible to understand the rest of his 
work. Hundreds have referred to his 
tablet), for one that has gone carefully 
through his own explanation of their 
nature and modo of construction. 

» i. 5. • i. 6, § 1. 
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discussions Ptolemy never once attempts to refer to astro¬ 
nomical observations, which, had they been forthcoming, would 
at once have been decisive of the points at issue. On the 
contrary, in rejecting the extravagant conclusions of Marinos, 
he expressly does so upon general grounds only, and though 
his estimates may be more judicious, they are not less arbitrary 
than those of his predecessor. Thus Marinus, as we have seen, 
had reduced the supposed distance of Agisymba towards the 
south by about one-half : Ptolemy went farther, and reduced it 
by about 10 degrees more (!), so as to place it in just about the 
same latitude south of the equator that Meroe was to the north 
of it. But for this assumption he had absolutely no authority 
at all:® and the utter vagueness of his mode of dealing with 
the whole question is sufficiently shown by the fact that he 
applies the same reduction to the position of lthapta on the 
east coast of Africa, so as to bring it still on the same parallel 
with Agisymba, as Marinus had placed it; though Bhapta 
was really situated 5° or 6° south of the equator, while Agisymba 
was (probably) at least 14° to the north of it. 1 

In like manner, in regard to the remote regions towards the 
east, it is evident from the manner in which he discusses the 
position assigned by Marinus to Sera that he had no more 
definite information by which to correct it. He justly censures 
Marinus for the enormous distance to which he had carried it 
eastward, a conclusion based upon the vague statement that 
it was "a seven months’ journey” distant from the Stone 
Tower; and points out the absurdity of supposing such a 
journey to be all in the same direction, and to be uniform 

• Ho himself admits this; but odds infers, they could not bo found at a 
that in the absence of astronomical ob- greater distance south of the equator, 
nervations one could only judge in a than one correanonding to the latitudo 
general way from other phenomena, of Meroc (L 9, §§ 8-10). And it is on 
such as that the people were described such vague and general reasoning us 
as Ethiopians, that is, black meu ; and this that he proceeds to fix tho position 
the country abounded in rhinoceroses (!) of Agisymba 1 

Neither of these things, ho says, were * That is to say, if we adopt the sug- 
found in approaching the equator from geBtion already mado that tho Agi- 
tbo north, till one reached tho neigh- aymba of Marinus was really Bornou, 
bourhood of Meroc ; and bonce, he or the region adjoining it. 
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continuous travelling, without allowance for stoppages or 
delays. All this is very true and just; but he then proceeds 
to diminish it by one half (though he himself observes that it 
might well be diminished by more than half), and thus arrives 
at the conclusion that it must be really situated forty-five 
degrees and a quarter east of the Stone Tower. 1 The precise¬ 
ness of this result is amusing, whon we consider the process 
by which it is arrived at, but when we find in his tables the 
Stone Tower placed in 135° east longitude, and Sera in 176°, 
we are able to estimate the real value of such positions. 3 Had 
it not been for the discussion in the first book, we should have 
been utterly at a loss to account for the origin of so definite 
a statement. 

§ 10. But it might be supposed that, admitting his definite 
statements of latitudes and longitudes in these remote countries, 
where he could not possibly have real astronomical observations, 
to be fictitious—that is to say, mere arbitrary results derived 
from the combination of uncertain data—the case would bo 
quite otherwise with regard to the countries familiar to the 
Greeks, and especially to the lands bordering on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and those which had been so long subject to the 
Roman Empire. And yet it will be found on a careful ex¬ 
amination, that even here his scientific garb is in truth no 
more than a specious disguise, and while he really possessed 
in this case materials far more ample and more trustworthy 
than in the cases we have been considering, he did not possess 
those positive scientific determinations, upon which alone, as he 
himself remarks, a true geographer could rely with confidence. 


* i. 12, § l. 

» Ptol. vi. 13, § 2; 16, § 8. The 
figures in thi8 lost cone aro uncertain; 
many of the MSS. having 177° 15'; but 
such discrepancies may be discarded as 
insignificant in cases such as we are 
now considering. Both, it will bo ob¬ 
served, differ from his calculation in 
the first book. 

It is oorious also that he assigns a 


difference of latitude of nearly 3J° be¬ 
tween Sera and the Stone Tower; the 
ground of which it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive. Ho indeed justly censures 
Marinus for supposing that the journey 
from one to the other was throughout 
along the same parallel, but he had uo 
other authority, and consequently no 
means of estimating the amount of 
deviation. 
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In the passage already cited, 4 he has himself pointed out, in 
very distinct terms, the exceeding paucity of astronomical 
observations to which he could refer. Hipparchus had, it 
appears, given a certain number of observations of latitude 
by measuring the height of the polar star above the horizon; 
but their number was small, and easy as was this process, 
even with the instruments that the ancients had at their 
command, his example does not appear to have been followed ; 
and Ptolemy himself refers to these as almost the only observa¬ 
tions of the kind available. A more simple mode of deter¬ 
mining the latitude would be found by observing the length 
of the longest day, and doubtless observations of this sort 
would have been made at all the principal cities of the Roman 
Empire, though, from the very imperfect means they possessed 
of measuring time, they could make little pretence to accuracy. 
But even such observations would suffice to determine the 
climates, as they were called, or zones of latitude within which 
the day was, approximately at least, of the same length. 5 

But still greater difficulties arose in the determination of 
longitudes. Here the want of correct mechanical means for the 
measurement of time was absolutely fatal. The theory indeed 
was not wanting. Hipparchus, as we have seen, had long 
before suggested the ingenious idea that, an eclipse of the 
moon being visible from any two stations, the difference in the 
time at which it was observed would give the difference in 
the longitude of the two places in hours and fractions of an 
hour, which would be readily converted into degrees. Ptolemy 
himself has shown, in the passage cited, how fully he appre¬ 
ciated the value of such observations, as the only sound mode 
of determining longitudes. But he intimates at the same 
time most clearly that they had not been made, or at least 
that no record of them was forthcoming. The instance to 


* Above, p. 554. 

1 A number of statements of this 
kind, generally supposed to be based 
upon actual observations, arc given by 


Ptolemy himself in l»is eighth book. 
The real value of these notices is a 
point to which I shall recur hereafter. 
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which he refers as an example of the process,—that of the 
celebrated eclipse which took place shortly before the battle of 
Arbela, 6 and which appears to have been observed at Carthage 
also—was merely a case of popular observation, and had no 
pretence to scientific accuracy. 7 But not a single instance 
that could lay claim to such a character is cited by Ptolemy, 
and if his silence on such a point were not in itself conclusive, 
it may be added that the occurrence of a few such isolated 
points, really determined upon independent observations, 
would of necessity break in, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
upon the continuous chain of deductive conclusions, which 
were the real basis of his assumed longitudes. 

§11. The only mode of correcting his calculations with 
regard to the distances from west to east, which he really 
possessed, was derived from the other source referred to in the 
passage above cited—the observations of places that lay opposite 
to one another, and therefore on the same meridian, as proved 
by the experience of navigators, who sailed with a direct 
course from north to south, or vice versa, from the one point to 
the other. Such a process was evidently only applicable to a 
case like the Mediterranean and the seas connected with 
it: but even as applied to them it appears so rough and 
primitive a mode of calculation that we are surprised to find 
the results thus arrived at approximate as nearly to the truth 
as they do. Thus we find Ptolemy stating, on the authority 
of Marinus, that Tarraco in Spain was opposite to Caesarea Iol 
on the coast of Africa: the difference of longitude between 
the two being in fact rather less than a degree. Again, the 
same author placed Cape Pachynus in Sicily opposite to Leptis 
Magna on the African coast, where the difference again amounts 
to less than a degree: and the Chelidonian Islands on the 
coast of Lycia to Canopus in Egypt, which is true to about a 
quarter of a degree. 8 On the other hand, Marinus erroneously 


• Plutarch, Alexander, c. 31. Con¬ 
cerning the date, see Clinton, F. H. 
vol. ii. pp. 156, 341. 

T The amount of error that it really 


involved, has been already pointed oat. 
(Soe Chapter XVI p. 633.) 

* i. 15, §§ 2-4. In thus case the fact 
of their being on tho same meridian 
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placed Tergeste (Trieste) at the head of the Adriatic, on the 
same meridian with Ravenna, a fault for which he is severely 
censured by Ptolemy, though that authors own ideas of the 
geography of the Adriatic were, as we shall see, singularly 
defective. 

§ 12. It will be worth while to examine somewhat more 
carefully the real character of Ptolemy’s map of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, not only as affording the best means of estimating the 
mode in which he constructed his maps, and the true value of 
his results, but because it became, from the undue authority 
attached to his name, the recognized guide of all subsequent 
geographers for many centuries, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the errors he introduced have been gradually 
eliminated from our modem maps. 9 

It is clear from Ptolemy’s own statement that Marinos, whom 
he followed in this part of his work with only slight occasional 
deviations, began with laying down, as Eratosthenes had done 
before him, a principal or fundamental parallel of latitude, 
extending from the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) 
through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of Rhodes to 
the Gulf of Issus. 1 This he correctly assumed to correspond 
with 36 degrees of latitude from the equator: a result which 
was doubtless derived from the observation of Eratosthenes for 
the latitude of Rhodes. 5 He then measured his longitudes 
along this parallel, which he considered to pass from the 
Straits through Caralis in Sardinia, Lilybreum and Pachynus 


had been already pointed out by Strabo 
(xir. 3, p. 6«6). See Chapter XXIL 
p. 303. 

• Hia exaggerated estimate of the 
length of the Mediterranean, as has 
been already pointed out, continued to 
be followed by modern geographers 
till about 200 years ago. (See Chapter 
XVI. p. 633 ) 

' Ptol. i. 12, § 11. 

* That it was in this instance the 
result of observation, and not of mere 
calculation of distances, may be aafely 
inferred. For it is wholly at variance 
with the true latitude, if we reckon the 


degrees (os Ptolemy did) at 300 stadia 
each instead of 600. But an observa¬ 
tion of course gave the altitude of tbe 
pole star, without any reference to the 
supposed geographical position of Iho 
equator. The equinoctial line was of 
course perfectly fixed and definite in 
Ptolemy's mind, as an astronomical 
line; but he bad no means of assigning 
its position on the map of the world, 
except with reference to other parallels, 
such as the tropic at Syme, or those 
passing through Alexandria and 
Rhodes, which had becu determined 
by direct observation. 
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in Sicily, and Cape Tsenarus in the Peloponnese, to Rhodes, 
and thence to Issus. Here we find one important rectification 
of the map of Eratosthenes, who had carried his parallel 
through the Sicilian Straits, more than a degree and a half to 
the north of Cape Pachynus, and more than 2° north of its 
true position. On tho other hand, Marinus and Ptolemy were 
guilty of an enormous blunder in bringing down the island 
of Sardinia so far to the south as to place Caralis, which is 
really situated in 39° 12*, on the same parallel with Cape 
Lilybaeum (in 37° 48'), and that again with Cape Pachynus, 
which is more than a degree farther south (36° 40'). The effect 
of this last error was altogether to distort the form of Sicily 
and the direction of its three sides: a defect from which the 
maps even of the last century only slowly recovered. 3 

It is probable that this erroneous conception of the position 
of islands so well known as Sicily and Sardinia, was in some 
degree caused by, or at least connected with, the assumed 
position of Carthage, a point which, from its importance and 
its extensive trade, might reasonably be supposed to have been 
definitely fixed. But, as we have seen, the latitude of Carthage 
had been erroneously assigned by Hipparchus himself as only 
900 stadia (or 90 G. miles) north of Alexandria, 4 and this 
determination was followed without hesitation by Ptolemy, as 
it had been by Strabo. 6 But navigators could not be unaware 
of the fact that it was but a short run from Cape Lilybaeum 
across to the Hermsean Promontory (Cape Bon) on the coast of 
Africa, and again from thence to Carthage. The distance of 


* This will bo clearly seen by a com¬ 
parison of the maps of Magini (pub¬ 
lished in 1620, and of Clurer (Sicilia 
Antigua, 1619) with those constructed 
on the data furnished by Ptolemy him¬ 
self, which accompany the earlier edi¬ 
tions of his work. 

* Hipparchus ap. Strab. ii. 5, § 38, 
p. 133. Seo Chapter XVII. p. 6. 

5 Ptolemy places Carthage in 32J° 
N, lat., thut is to say, a degree and 
two-thirds to the north of Alexan¬ 
dria, a distance which would very 


nearly represent the 900 stadia of 
Hipparchus, according to his calcu¬ 
lation of 500 stadia to a degree. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt thut in this 
instance, as well as in thut of Byzan¬ 
tium, lie followed tho lead of his gre.it 
predecessor. In the 8tii book (c. 14, 
§ 5) he states that the longest day at 
Carthage was of 14J hours, whi'h 
would agree well with the petition 
assigned in the tables. It was really 
situated in about 36° 50* or more than 
4° farther north. 
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Sardinia also from the African coast was one that had been 
approximately well known from an early period, 6 and in con¬ 
sequence it was necessary to bring it as near to Africa as could 
well be done: and the whole African coast in that part of the 
Mediterranean being placed much too far to the south, the 
geographer was compelled to bring down Sardinia also, and 
the west of Sicily, much farther south than their true position. 

But whatever was the combination by which Ptolemy (and 
Marinas before him) arrived at these results, one thing is 
clear—that they were not derived from actual observations, 
which could hardly have failed to detect errors so considerable 
in the position of points so near to one another. The only 
point which was supposed to be determined astronomically was 
Carthage: and the position assigned to it was unfortunately 
so erroneous as to vitiate all calculations based upon it. 

§ 13. We have already seen, in discussing the geographical 
systems of earlier authors, the importance attached to the 
position of Maasilia, and the advantage derived from its lati¬ 
tude having been correctly determined by Pytheas. This 
advantage Strabo wantonly threw away, and thereby distorted 
his whole map of the Mediterranean, as compared with that of 
Eratosthenes. But Ptolemy wisely returned to the established 
conclusion, and placed Massilia in 43° 5' of north latitude, a 
result very near the truth. 7 Unfortunately he was led by his 
natural deference to the great authority of Hipparchus to adopt 
his erroneous conclusion, that Byzantium was in the same 
latitude with Massilia : an error that had the inevitable effect 
of distorting the whole of the adjacent portions of his map, and 
carrying up the mouth of the Borysthenes and the north coast 
of the Euxine much beyond their true position. That of 
Massilia, on the contrary, being correctly determined, became 
a point of primary importance, as that from which all the 

* Scylax, as we have seen (Chapter bia mode of computation} to 1000 
XI. p. 387), had correctly stated the stadia, a very fair approximation to 
distance from Sardinia to the continent the truth, 
of Africa at a day and a night’s voy- 1 The true latitude is 43° 18'. 
age, which iB equivalent (according to 
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measurements derived from itineraries across Gaul to the 
Western and Northern Ocean would naturally be reckoned. 

Another point concerning which he had unusually good 
information was the position of the capital of the empire, the 
great city of Rome. We have no statement of the authority 
from which this was derived: but it cannot be doubted that 
there were plenty of Greek astronomers and geographers to be 
found in the imperial city who were capable of determining 
its latitude within tolerable limits by positive observation: 
and we accordingly find it placed in lat. 41° 40*; a position 
differing from the truth by only about 6 G. miles. 

In regard to the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, the 
positions of Alexandria and Rhodes had been long since deter¬ 
mined : the error in regard to their relative position having 
arisen, as has been already explained, 8 from an erroneous 
estimate of the distance, not from any error in the astro¬ 
nomical observations of their latitude. Marinus, as we have 
seen, had placed Cape Taenarus on his 36th parallel, about 
23 G. miles to the south of its true position, while Ptolemy 
(for what reason we know not) in this instance departed from 
his usual authority, and brought it down to 34 b 35'; more than 
100 miles too far to the south. One effect of this was, to bring 
the island of Crete into altogether a false position with respect 
both to the Peloponnese and the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, so as to place it in a line between the two, instead of 
lying (as it really does) altogether to the south of them. 

§ 14. If we now proceed to examine the longitudes assigned 
by Ptolemy, who in this respect also followed closely in the 
footsteps of Marinus, we shall find them still more erroneous 
than his latitudes: but in this instance it will be found that 
the prevailing effect of one fundamental error is sufficient to 
account, to a great extent, for all the rest The longitudes 
reckoned by Marinus along the line already described as 
traversing the whole length of the Mediterranean, are thus 


• Chapter XVI. p. 639. 
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reported by Ptolemy.* From the assumed meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands, he reckoned degrees of longitude to the 
Sacred Promontory: thence to the mouth of the Bmtis 
degrees; and the same distance from thence to Calpe at the 
entrance of the Straits: thence to Caralis in Sardinia 25 degrees: 
from Caralis to Lilybaeum 4£ degrees; and thence to Pachynus 
3 degrees: from Pachynus across to Tamarus 10 degrees: 
hence to Rhodes 8^ degrees: and finally from Rhodes to Issus 
11| degrees. He thus made the whole interval from the 
Sacred Cape to Issus, which really comprises only about 45° 15', 
to extend over not less than 67 degrees of longitude, and the 
length of the Mediterranean itself from Calpe to Issus, to 
amount to 62 degrees: rather more than 20 degrees beyond 
the truth. 1 

It is easy to detect one principal source of this enormous 
error. Though the distances above given are reported by 
Ptolemy in degrees of longitude, they were computed by 
Marinus himself from what he calls sladiaami y that is, from 
distances given in maritime itineraries and reported in stadia. 2 
In other words, he took the statements and estimates of pre¬ 
ceding authorities, and converted them into degrees of longi¬ 
tude, according to his own calculation, that a degree on the 
equator was equal to 500 stadia, and consequently a degree of 
longitude in latitude 36° would be equal (approximately) to 
400 stadia. 3 Reversing this process, we find that the estimates 
he must have adopted as the most trustworthy gave 24,800 
stadia for the total length of the Mediterranean, and 26,800 
stadia from Issus to the Sacred Promontory. This calculation 
was considerably below those of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus, 
and consequently approached more nearly to the truth than 
either of them. 4 It was in consequence of the unfortunate 
error introduced by Marinus and Ptolemy into the graduation 
of their maps, that they disguised this really valuable result in 


(U). 

4 See below, p. 568. 


» L 11,|2. 


• i. 12. § 11. 

> Sec Note B, p. 638. 

* This i» exprewly stated by Ptolemy 
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a false scientific garb, which had the effect of misleading 
all succeeding geographers for many centuries. Had the 
original work of Marinus been preserved, in which he 
doubtless entered into a full discussion of his materials, and 
stated at length the particulars furnished by his staduumi , we 
should probably have been spared the consequences of his 
erroneous conclusion. 

§ 15. It is very unfortunate that so distinguished an astro¬ 
nomer as Ptolemy should have entered into no discussion as to 
the different attempts that had been made before his time to 
determine the circumference of the globe, and the consequent 
mensuration of the degrees or parts into which it was divided. 
He contents himself with accepting the conclusion adopted by 
Marinus, that a degree at the equator, or of any other great 
circle on the surface of the globe, contained 500 stadia, “ as 
in accordance with the generally received measurements.” 5 
The result of his application of this mode of graduation to the 
map of the Mediterranean and the surrounding countries was 
necessarily to extend them enormously from west to east, 
where distances were measured continuously along the funda¬ 
mental parallel of latitude, in the manner already described. 
Had he possessed any trustworthy observations of longitude, 
even for a few points (as he did in regard to the latitudes), 
these would have served to correct the error which, in the 
absence of all such checks, went on accumulating the farther 
he proceeded eastward. Thus the real groundwork of his map, 
so far as it was based upon measured distances, was greatly 
superior to those of Eratosthenes and Strabo: it was the net¬ 
work of false graduation which he threw over it that vitiated 


* ical (n rb tV olW 

iar\v 6 pJyiffros kvk\oi fwipuv r(, irtrra- 

Kocrlous ixl T-Tji l-rcupavtlas rtj* * * § yr)S axo- 
ffrabloui, Sri rah AfioXoyovfit- 
vcus a.vafitTfrfi<Ttffi avuQneviv icrar. i. 11, 

§ 2. 

It i9 characteristic of the singular 
want of method that pervades the 
whole of Ptolemy's first book, and 


which lias probably contributed almost 
as much as its involved and laborious 
style to deter students from its due 
examination, that this important state¬ 
ment, forming in fact the basis of all 
the geographical calculations in his 
tables, is merely introduced in pass¬ 
ing, nnd actually in the middle of a 
sentence! 
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all his positions, while, from the form given to his work, in 
which all these erroneous results figured in his tables as if they 
had been derived from real observations of latitude and longi¬ 
tude, later geographical students were led to adopt them as 
such, without going back to investigate the process by which 
he had arrived at them. 

§ 16. Another source of error, of much less importance in 
itself, but which it is essential to notice, inasmuch as it 
pervades in like manner the whole scries of Ptolemy's longi¬ 
tudes, was the erroneous determination, or rather assumption, 
of the primary meridian from which they were all to be 
reckoned. We have seen that the Sacred Promontory (Cape 
St Vincent), the south-western extremity of Spain, was 
regarded by almost all the earlier geographers as the extreme 
western point of the known world. Marinus and Ptolemy both 
concurred in the commonly received though erroneous opinion, 
that it was the most westerly point of the Spanish peninsula, 
and consequently of the continent of Europe; but they knew 
in a vague way that the Fortunate Islands, which lay at some 
distance from the western coast of Africa, must be situated 
also to the west of the Sacred Cape. But they had no real 
idea of the position of these islands,* and when Marinus, in order 
to include them in his map of the world, drew a supposed 
meridian through them two degrees and a half to the west of 
Cape St Vincent, he was, in fact, merely drawing an imaginary 
line from which his longitudes were reckoned. The measure¬ 
ments and calculations upon which these were realty based, all 
began from the Sacred Cape, which was the limit of what was 
actually known; but in reducing these to degrees of longitude 
he added always two degrees and a half in order to refer them 
to the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 


* Mr. Donne, in his article Libya in 
Dr. Smith's DicL of Ancient Geography, 
p. 176, assumes that Ptolemy “was 
aware of the approximate position of 
the Fortunate Islands (Canaries) sine© 
from them, or some point in them, he 


calculates all his eastern distances or 
longitude©.” This is a good instance 
of the prevalent misconception with 
regard to the character and value of 
Ptolemy’s materials and conclusions. 
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It is hardly necessary to add, that the meridian thus arbi¬ 
trarily assumed differed widely from the truth. The Island of 
Ferro—the westernmost of the group of the Canaries, which 
long continued, even in modern times, to be assumed as the 
prime meridian 7 —is really situated 18° 20' of longitude west 
of Greenwich, while Cape St Vincent is just about 9°, so 
that the real difference between the two amounted to 9° 20' 
instead of only 2£°. But the ideas of Ptoleniy concerning 
the western coast of Africa and the islands connected with 
it, were, as we shall see hereafter, even more vague and 
erroneous than those of his predecessors. In order therefore 
to compare his longitudes with those on modem maps, it is 
necessary to regard them as really measured from the Sacred 
Promontory eastwards, or rather (in regard to the Medi¬ 
terranean) as he has himself done in his eighth book, from 
Alexandria westwards. 8 

§ 17. If now we take the distances above given by Ptolemy 
from Marinus, and calculate the degrees of longitude at the 
rate of 600 stadia (60 G. miles) to the degree, we shall find the 
anomalous character of his map to a considerable extent dis¬ 
appear. Instead of 62 degrees from the Straits at Calpe to 
Issus, the interval is reduced to 52“- degrees, still considerably 
in excess of the truth, but differing from it only by somewhat 
more than 10 degrees instead of 20. Again, if we take the 
difference of longitude between two well-known points, as, for 
instance, that between Alexandria and Carthage, which is 
reckoned in the tables of Ptolemy’s work at 25° 40 1 , we shall 
find it reduced to about 21° 20': only about 1£° beyond the 
truth. That between Alexandria and Rome, in like manner 

T It has continued in general nee to reckon his longitudes in all cases 
among German geographers down to from Alexandria. He probably adopted 
our own time. But of course the the other plan in order to follow the 
meridian so employed is the real meri- example of Marinus. It had the ad- 
dian passing through tho island of vantage of simplicity os obviating the 
Ferro, not that erroneously assumed by distinction between east and west 
Ptolemy. longitudes; but on the other hand had 

• It appears from the passage in the the great disadvantage of rendering all 
Almagest already cited, that it had his errors cumulative, by reckoning 
been the original intention of Ptolemy them always in the same direction. 
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sinks from 23° 50' to 19° 50* (the real difference being just 
about 17°): and from Alexandria to Massilia we obtain 30° 
instead of 36°, while the real interval is only about 24£°. 
Caralis in Sardinia, which holds so conspicuous a position on 
the fundamental parallel of latitude, is placed by Ptolemy in 
32 c 30' east of his primary meridian, or 30* from the Sacred 
Cape, and 28° west of Alexandria. The latter distance, if cor¬ 
rected as above, comes to be only 23° 20', rather more than 
2fc° beyond the truth. But the interval beween Caralis and 
the Straits, instead of amounting to 25, or even to nearly 
21 degrees, as it would do according to the corrected graduation, 
does not really amount to more than 14£°. A large part 
of the error in the longitudes, which still remains (after 
correcting the graduation), thus arises, as it appears, from the 
erroneous computation of this distance, much the longest that 
is reckoned without a break along the fundamental parallel. 9 
This circumstance doubtless arises from the imperfection of 
the means at the command of ancient navigators, of com¬ 
puting distances at sea ; a defect which would be more strongly 
felt, the longer the unbroken course that it was attempted to 
estimate. 1 

§ 18. It appears from the preceding investigation that, apart 
from the constant error arising from defective graduation, there 
was always a tendency to exaggerate the distances from one 
point to another, as measured, or rather estimated, by the sea 
voyage between them. It was doubtless owing to the same 
cause that the estimate formed by Eratosthenes of the length 

• No allusion ib made to the Balearic 25°of longitude, aocording to Ptolemy’s 
Islands, though they do not in reality j mode of calculation. He wua, there- 
lie far to the north of a course from [ fore, actually nearer the truth by the 
Sardinia to tho Straits. Hence it : whole interval betweeu Gadea and the 
would certainly appear that the voyage Straits at Calpc, which is reckoned by 
from one of these points to the other Ptolemy at 50'. What could have 
was habitually mode at one stretch, induced Marinus to adopt this more 
without touching at any intermediate erroneous estimate, instead of that of 
points. tho earlier geographer, wo have no 

1 Artemidorus, as we have seen, means of judging. In both cases they 
(Chapter XVIIL Note B, p. 103), had could only bo founded on the vague 
estimated the distance from Caralis to estimates of navigators. 

Godot at 10,000 stadia, equivalent to 
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of the Mediterranean had exceeded the truth by rather more 
than one-fifth: while Artemidorus had reduced this first 
approximation by nearly 500 stadia; 3 and the calculation 
adopted by Marinus, when converted into stadia, would give 
24,800 stadia, or 1700 stadia less than that of Eratosthenes. 
Yet this estimate still exceeds the truth by nearly 500 G. 
miles: 3 so difficult was it found by successive geographers, in 
the absence of any positive observations, to emancipate them¬ 
selves from the effects of this traditional error. 

§ 19. It is evident that both the causes which we have 
just been considering would continue to operate with at least 
equal force upon the continuation of the map of the world east 
of the Mediterranean. The effect of erroneous graduation 
would indeed of necessity be cumulative , and produce a greater 
amount of displacement the farther it was carried eastwards. 
Nor were land itineraries more trustworthy than marine ones. 
We have already had occasion more than once to point out the 
defective character of all such as were available in ancient 
times, except within the limits of the Roman Empire, and 
these were not available in Asia beyond the Euphrates. Hence 
Marinus was compelled to rely upon itineraries, in which the 
distances were given in schceni, or parasangs—the vague and 
inaccurate character of which mode of reckoning had long 
before been pointed out by Strabo—while he neglected to make 
any due allowance for the circuitous character of the routes 
and the necessary deviations from the straight line on which 
they were to be laid down in the map. 

In this respect Ptolemy was far in advance of his prede¬ 
cessors. In treating of the materials with which the geographer 
had to work, he points out very clearly and judiciously the 

* The distances cited from Artemi- stadia as the actual length of the Medi- 
doru9 are all reckoned to Gades (see terranean. Eratostbenea, as we have 
Chapter XVIII. p. 64,; but there can seen (Chap. XVI. p. 634), reckoned it 
be no doubt that the distance of 750 at 26,500 stadia, 
stadia from Gades to the Strait, ns * The actual length of the Mediter- 
stuted by Strabo, was derived from his ranean, supposed to be measured along 
authority. If we subtract this from the parallel of SfP, is in round numbers 
his computation we shall obtain 26,070 about 2000 G. miles. 
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difficulty in making use of distances as given by itineraries, 
without any accompanying observations, or even notices of 
bearings, and the necessity of applying a correction to allow 
for the windings and deviations of the roads in the case of 
itineraries by land, and irregularities in the force and direction 
of the winds in the case of those by sea. 4 We have seen that, 
strange as it may appear, there is no trace of the application of 
this very simple principle, even by such geographers as Era¬ 
tosthenes and Artemidorus. Marinus on the other hand 
seems to have recognized it in theory, and to a certain extent 
applied it in practice; but Ptolemy was certainly the first to 
see its full importance and insist on its general application. 
He points out also with great distinctness the difference of the 
degree in which these corrections should be made, according 
as the route was more or less frequented, and the estimate 
therefore rested upon a wider or more limited experience. 
The distances along the Mediterranean, for instance, which 
we have just been discussing, he considers as being well 
established, and that sufficient allowance had already been 
made in regard to them for the causes of error just mentioned. 6 
But in following Marinus from the Euphrates into the heart of 
Asia, he describes him as having failed to make any such 
deduction; and in consequence proceeds to apply them 
himself. Unfortunately in this case, as in so many others 
his theory was in advance of his practice, and his correction 
was purely arbitrary. Thus, while he diminishes the estimated 
distance from the Euphrates to the Stone Tower (for which 
Marinus possessed itineraries expressed in schceni, and conse¬ 
quently making some approximation to the truth), by some¬ 
thing less than one-tenth, 8 he summarily reduces that from 
the Stone Tower to Sera by one-half (!). 7 The reasons he 
assigns for making a much larger reduction than usual in this 

4 Ptol. i- 2, § 4. ; 26,250 stadia. This Ptolemy reduces 

* i. 11, § 2. to 800 tchasni or 24,000 stadia (i. 12, 

* The distance, as given by Marinus, i § 3). It is evident that this merely 

amounted to 876 schami, which, at the amounts to cutting off tho odd numbers, 
lato of 30 stadia to the «km», gave T i. 11, §§ 4, 5; 12, 1, 3. 
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last case are indeed conclusive, but the actual amount adopted 
was—as he himself admitted—altogether arbitrary. 

§ 20. The result of these corrections is that he estimates the 
whole distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the Stone 
Tower at 24,000 stadia, or 60 degrees of longitude , 8 and that 
from the Stone Tower to Sera at 45^ degrees: so that the 
whole distance from the Euphrates to Sera amounted, according 
to his calculation, to 105£ degrees, and when to this was 
added the result already computed for the interval from the 
meridian of the Fortunate Islands to the Euphrates, amounting 
to 72 degrees, he obtained 177£ degrees for the distance of 
Sera from the western meridian.* This then—or as he else¬ 
where expresses it, not quite twelve hours of longitude (180 
degrees)—was the conclusion he arrived at with regard to the 
length of the known world; instead of the 15 hours or 225 
degrees of longitude assigned to it by Marinus . 1 

But it must be remembered that this term, as applied by 
Ptolemy and Marinus, had no such definite meaning as had 
been attached to it by earlier geographers. When Eratosthenes 
or Strabo spoke of the length of the inhabited world (rfj 9 
oUovfievTp), they understood by it a line extending from one 
ocean to the other, and having consequently a definite boundary 
at each extremity. But Ptolemy, as well as Marinus, rejected 
the hypothesis of an eastern ocean, bounding the continent of 
Asia in that direction, and supposed the land to extend in¬ 
definitely towards the east and north, as they considered that 
Africa did to the south. Hence to them Sera and Sinae were 
merely the most easterly Tcnoion points in Asia, just as Agisymba 
in Africa was the most southerly. Beyond these lay “the 
unknown land,” the existence of which they assumed, in each 
case, just as former geographers had assumed that of the 
ocean. 

§ 21. In regard to the breadth of the known world, his 
conclusions were in like manner derived directly from those 


»ibid. 11. § 3 . 


• ibid. 12. § 12. 


‘ Ibid. 14, § 10. 
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of Marinus, merely applying the correction that he judged 
necessary to the extravagant extension given by that writer to 
the continent of Africa towards the south. Thus he assumed 
the parallel of Thule, which had been placed by Marinus in 
N. lat. 63°, to be the northern limit of the world, 2 and that of 
Prasum according to his own arbitrary rectification of its 
position, to be its southern limit, which he accordingly placed 
in about 16 degrees of south latitude. He therefore assigned 
to it, in round numbers, a breadth of about 80 degrees, thus 
exceeding largely the estimate of either Eratosthenes or 
Strabo, but still keeping within the limits of the proportion so 
strangely assumed by ancient geographers, that the length 
was more than double the breadth. 

§ 22, Before quitting the -subject of the scientific framework 
with which Ptolemy sought to envelop and disguise the 
real poverty of his materials, it is necessary to advert briefly 
to his eighth book, which has been thought by many modern 
writers to have a more truly scientific character than the rest, 
and to be entitled to a degree of authority which, they admit, 
cannot be claimed for the positions in his ordinary tables. 
After devoting the whole of five books—from the second to 
the sixth—and a part of the seventh, to the enumeration in 
the tabular form, arranged according to the countries and 
provinces in which they were situated, of all the points of 
which he thought it necessary to fix the position, he proceeds 
to give a summary of the whole, and a general description of 
the figure and dimensions of the known world, such as would 
form a fitting companion to a general map of it. 3 After this, 
in the eighth book, he goes on to explain how the map of the 
world can be most conveniently divided into separate maps, 
and adopts a division into twenty-six such maps, which, as he 
justly points out, have no occasion to preserve a fixed propor¬ 
tion with one another, but may be of a smaller or larger scale 
according as the countries they include are more or less 


5 Note C. p. 639. 


s vii. c. 5. 
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known, and require to be represented in more or less detail. 4 
The series of maps that he proposes to construct is thus entirely 
similar to that in a modern atlas. Of these ho devotes ten to 
Europe, four to Africa, and twelve to Asia. 5 

He then gives, in regard to each of these maps, a succinct 
statement of the countries which it includes, and the limits 
within which it is comprised: as well as the proportion which 
the degrees of longitude bear to those of latitude. This pro¬ 
portion he states only with respect to some one parallel passing 
nearly through the middle of the map. The same proportion 
will, of course, as he does not fail to remark, not be mathemati¬ 
cally correct for the other parallels, but he considers the 
difference as unimportant within the limits of each partial 
map. 0 Hence every one of these separate maps is in fact 
constructed upon the same principles as Marinus had applied 
to his general map of the world, and in giving the proportion 
of longitudes to latitudes for one parallel, Ptolemy considered 
himself as doing all that was requisite for the graduation of 
each map. 

§ 23. But he then adds, for each map, the latitudes and 
longitudes of a certain number of the most considerable cities 
contained in it, reported however in a totally different manner 
from that employed in his previous tables, giving in each case 
the latitude as denoted by the length of the longest day, and 
the longitude according to the difference of time from Alexan¬ 
dria. Both are expressed in equinoctial hours and fractions of 
an hour. 7 These have been generally regarded as merely 
a different mode of stating the latitudes and longitudes of the 
places thus selected. And this is certainly at first sight 
the natural inference from his own words in the passage just 
cited. But it is not easy to perceive the purpose of such a 
recapitulation of a certain number of selected positions in each 
country, giving in substance no other information concerning 
them than is already given in the other tables. Hence it 1ms 


« viii. 1, §§ 4, 5. 


* Viii. 2, § 1. 
f viii. 2, § 1. 


* Ibid. i. §§ 6, 7. 
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been supposed by many modern writers that the positions here 
given are such as had been really determined astronomically, 
as distinguished from those in the tables, which were for the 
most part derived merely, in the manner already explained, 
from itineraries or the information of travellers. But no hint 
is given by Ptolemy himself of such a distinction, which he 
could hardly have failed to point out, had it really existed. 
Moreover, the number of positions given in the eighth book is 
far greater than can be reasonably supposed to have been 
determined by positive observation : and all the objections 
that have already been brought forward to show that this was 
impossible in the case of the ordinary tables apply in great 
measure to those in the eighth book also. The measurement of 
longitude by time was the very thing that the ancients had no 
means of accomplishing. Can we suppose that Ptolemy really 
possessed any such observations for such places as the islands 
of Thule and Scandia in the north, or for G-arama and Giro in 
the interior of Africa ? And when we find him stating these 
same particulars for Sera, Sin®, and Cattigara, concerning 
which we know how utterly vague, as well as erroneous, his 
information really was, does not this at once show that they 
are based upon no foundation of actual observation ? 

§ 24. The real purpose of the eighth book appears to have 
been a totally different one. Ptolemy, we must remember, 
was much more an astronomer than a geographer: and his 
object throughout his work was to consider the world that he 
was describing rather in its astronomical and cosmical relations 
than with reference to its physical conditions or the special 
objects of the ordinary geographer. Hence, after having laid 
down, in the best manner he could, all the positions that he 
thought requisite, upon his map of the world, he was desirous 
to point out, with respect to the chief of these, some of the 
most essential of their astronomical relations, such as the 
length of the longest day, and the difference of time from 
a fixed standard. To these he adds, in respect to all those 
places situated within the tropics—even in such cases as Sin® 
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and Cattigara, and the towns which he places in Taprobane, 
with regard to which he certainly could have no observations 
—a notice of the course of the sun with respect to them, and 
the extent to which it deviates from the vertical position 
through which it necessarily passes. Such particulars are of 
no value for determining the latitude, which is sufficiently 
given by the length of the longest day. They are simply 
astronomical facts, interesting only to the astronomical geo¬ 
grapher. But moreover they are facts which the mathematical 
geographer would be able to calculate for himself with regard 
to any given position; and that this is what Ptolemy really 
did, is shown by the fact that while his account of these 
phenomena is correct for the latitude assumed for each place, 
it is in many cases glaringly wrong for the real position of the 
place in question. Thus, he tells us of Syene, which was 
placed by common consent, and approximately correctly, on 
the northern tropic, that the sun is vertical there once in the 
year, when it just touches the tropic. This of course is correct: 
but he employs the very same words in regard to Arbis on the 
coast of Gedrosia, which he conceived to be in the same latitude 
with Syene, but which is really situated nearly two degrees 
farther north. In like manner he ascribes to Pattala on the 
Indus, which he supposed to be unthin the tropic, the phenomena 
that would be incident to such a position, and affirms the 
same thing of Garama in Libya, which was also really situated 
three degrees to the north of the tropic, though he supposed 
it to be two degrees to the south of it. Another striking 
instance of this mode of proceeding occurs in the case of 
Thule, which, as we have seen, he placed in 63° N. latitude, 
and of which he tells us that it had a day of twenty hours’ 
duration, a statement just about correct for the assumed posi¬ 
tion, but much beyond the truth for the group of the Shetland 
Islands, which may be considered as certainly that intended 
by Ptolemy. 8 

The conclusion seems inevitable that, in all these cases, 


Sco Note C, p. 639. 
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Ptolemy was not recording the results of observations, but 
stating for the information of his readers what he knew must 
be the fact, assuming the position of the place to be such as it 
was already determined in his tables. And the same ex¬ 
planation may be extended to all the other statements contained 
in the eighth book. They are evidently not, as they have 
been commonly regarded, a fresh series of data for certain 
positions which have been already determined, but a statement 
of certain astronomical facts with regard to a certain number 
of places, the position of which is assumed to be already 
known.* From this point of view the purpose of this fresh 
series of tables becomes at once clear and intelligible. Their 
principal value to us in fact arises from their furnishing us 
with the means of correcting and checking the numbers given 
in the other tables, which have frequently become corrupted 
in our existing manuscripts, but this was certainly not the 
object for which they were framed. 1 

§ 25. In regard to the mathematical construction, or (to use 
the modern phrase) the projection of his maps, Ptolemy was 
far in advance of his predecessors. For his special maps 
indeed he contented himself, as has been already pointed out. 


• It will bo found indeed that these 
statement* arc always adapted to the 
supposed latitude, even where this was 
altogether wrong, and in regard to 
places at which one might readily sup¬ 
pose observations of the length of the 
solstitial day to have been really made. 
Thus even in such cases as Carthage 
and Byzantium we find that the du¬ 
ration assigned to it is that which 
would correspond to the erroneous lati¬ 
tudes in which they were placed by the 
observations of Hipparchus, not to 
their true latitude*. 

A strong additional proof that this 
was the solo purpose of the information 
he has here given, is to be found in 
his observation that he would have 
added further particulars, concerning 
the fixed stare which were in the zenith 
of each locality, had it not been for 
their deviation from a course parallel to 
the equator (viii. 2, § 2). 


It may be added that this purpose is 
entirely in accordance with the passage 
in the Almagest in which lie indicates 
hifl intention of giving in his geogra¬ 
phical work the positions of the differ¬ 
ent points on the earth's surface, ‘ 4 as a 
basis for the calculation of the celestial 
phenomena at each place.” 

1 It inuat be remembered that the 
calculation of the latitude from the 
length of the longest day, or vice verta , 
though ono for which Ptolemy himself 
was fully competent, is by no means a 
simple process, and would" be altogether 
beyond the capacity of tike greater part 
of his readers. Even with regard to 
the longitudes, many persons would be 
glad to see at a glance the difference of 
time, calculated at once from Alex¬ 
andria, instead of having to deduce it 
from the degrees of longitude, calculated 
as they were in the other tables from a 
fixed meridian in the west. 
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with drawing his meridians and parallels in straight lines 
parallel with one another, merely taking the proportion of 
degrees of longitude to those of latitude, as it stood with 
respect to some one parallel towards the middle of his map, 
and neglecting the inclination of the meridians to one another. 
He proceeded therefore with regard to these particular maps 
in exactly the same manner as Marinus had done with his 
general map of the world. Such a course, as he himself 
repeatedly affirms, 2 did not make any material difference 
within the limits of each special map. But it was otherwise 
with the general map, including, according to his calculation, 
not less than 180 degrees of longitude, and 80 degrees of 
latitude. The errors arising in this case from the attempt to 
transfer to a plane surface so great an extent of the spherical 
surface of the globe were such os to require to be met by new 
modes of mathematical construction. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the 
methods employed by Ptolemy for this purpose, which pre¬ 
sented a near approximation to some of those still in use 
among modern geographers. After explaining fully a mode 
of projection in which the equator and parallels of latitude 
would be represented by parallel curves, while the meridians 
would be represented by straight lines, converging to a point 
situated beyond the limits of the map ; he then points out the 
necessary defect in this method arising from the taking the 
meridians as straight lines instead of arcs of a circle, and then 
proceeds to give another construction, more elaborate, but too 
cumbrous for general use, in which allowance should be made 
for the curvature of both sets of lines. This last method, 
however, had the defect, a3 he himself points out, of being 
inconvenient for those who sought to place on their map the 
different points of which the latitudes and longitudes were 
given; and thus draw a map for themselves: hence, while he 
himself gives the preference to the more laborious, but more 


* it 1, § 10 ; Tiii. 2, § 6. 
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accurate, method of delineation, he seems to he aware that the 
other would be more generally followed. 3 

In point of fact, Ptolemy’s theoretical skill was in this 
matter, as in so many others, altogether beyond the nature of 
the materials to which he had to apply it. Any inaccuracy 
arising from theoretical defects in the mode of delineating his 
maps would be quite insignificant in comparison with the 
grave and serious errors into which he was led by imperfect 
knowledge and erroneous information: not to speak of that 
fundamental error in the graduation of the whole, the disastrous 
effects of which have been already pointed out 

§ 26. The whole design and character of the work of Ptolemy 
was so intimately connected with the construction of the maps 
to which it refers, that there can be no doubt it was from the 
time of its first publication accompanied by such a series of 
maps. It would indeed be altogether incomplete without 
them. But as the materials which he furnishes in his tables 
would enable any one with a moderate amount of geographical 
skill to construct such maps for himself, it is very difficult to 
judge how far those which accompany the existing copies of 
his work are to be taken as representing the originals. In 
two of the existing MSS. it is expressly stated that the maps 
which accompany them are the work of one Agathodiemon of 
Alexandria, who drew them “ according to the eight books of 
the Geography of Claudius Ptolemy.” 4 It is evident that this 
expression cannot be taken as proving anything, one way or 
the other, and the name and age of Agathodaemon are other¬ 
wise unknown. 6 But it certainly seems most probable that he 


* PtoL i o. 24. 

* ’Ek t&v KAavJfou Tlraktfialov r*»- 

ypajHKvv 6 ktw tV oIko vuinjv 

raff ay ‘ Aya&oSaluuv ‘AXt^arSptiis £ tt <- 
TVTOXr*. 

* The supposition that the anther of 
these maps was identical with a gram¬ 
marian of the name of Agathodaemon, 
who lived in the fifth century, is purely 
gratuitous, unless wc assume that there 
could not be two persona of the aamo 
name. As Heeren lwa justly pointed 


out, it was very unlikely that a gram¬ 
marian should possess the talont of an 
artist; and tbo maps that bear tho 
name of Agnthodiomon were evidently 
the production of some one selected for 
his artistic skill. Those appended to 
the MS. found at Mount Athoe and re¬ 
produced in facsimile by M. Langlois 
’4to. Paris, 1867) arc of a much ruder 
character, and are probably derived from 
a different source. 
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was a contemporary of Ptolemy, who was employed by him to 
delineate these maps, according to the instructions given in 
the first book, and from the detailed materials contained in the 
following ones. 6 The few instances in which discrepancies are 
found between the maps and the text aro such as cannot readily 
be ascribed to any mere copyist at a later period. At all events 
it is probable that, as an Alexandrian, he would have access 
to the original works of Ptolemy, and may therefore have 
copied his own series directly from the prototypes prepared by, 
or under the direction of, Ptolemy himself. 


• This is the conclusion of Heeren 
(in^ his^ Dissertation on the Sources of 

to his Historical Xleeearches—Atialic 


Nation*, vol. iii.) as the moat probable 
supposition; though it must be admitted 
that it is not established on anything 
like proof. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ptolemy— {continued). 

Part 2. —Detailed Geography. 

§ 1. Haying thus examined the scientific framework of the 
great work of Ptoleiny and shown how far this was from repre¬ 
senting a corresponding basis of true scientific knowledge, wo 
must next proceed to consider the extent of the information 
that he really possessed, and the progress that had been made 
in his time, in comparison with that of Strabo and Pliny, in 
the geographical knowledge of the world. And here we 
possess this great advantage, derived from the scientific form 
of his work, that his ideas, however imperfect or erroneous, 
were necessarily expressed in a definite form, that enables us 
in most cases to determine with little difficulty both the actual 
extent of his knowledge, and the nature of the errors with 
which it was disfigured. 

He commences the detailed portion of his work with the 
western regions of Europe, and devotes two sections of his 
second book to the description of the British Islands, con¬ 
cerning which he certainly possessed information far more 
extensive and complete than any of his predecessors. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. It was in the interval between the 
death of Pliny and the compilation of his own work that the 
Romans had not only carried their arms under Agricola to 
the northern extremity of Britain, and sailed with a fleet 
round its eastern and northern shores, but had permanently 
established their dominion over the whole island south of the 
estuaries of the Forth and Clyde. Within this limit the 
whole country had been reduced into the form of a province, 
intersected by lines of military roads, and was gradually 
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approaching to the same condition of prosperity and civiliza¬ 
tion, which had been already attained by Gaul and Spain. 

§ 2. The neighbouring island of Hibernia (or Ivernia, as 
Ptolemy writes the name 1 ) had indeed remained untouched 
by the Roman arms: but even in the time of Agricola its 
ports and coasts were beginning to be well known by the 
merchants who traded thither from Britain and Gaul, 2 and 
during the long period of tranquillity that followed there can 
be no doubt that these commercial relations would be carried 
on with increasing vigour. Such intercourse would be amply 
sufficient to explain the greatly increased knowledge possessed 
by Ptolemy of an island almost unknown to the earlier geo¬ 
graphers. 3 He not only gives (according to his usual plan) 
a regular periplus of the coasts, enumerating the principal 
headlands, bays, and mouths of rivers, but mentions the names 
of no less than seven cities in the interior, besides two (Menapia 
and Eblana) on the east coast Of these last Eblana is with¬ 
out doubt identical with the modem Dublin; while Menapia 
is uncertain, and no plausible conjecture can be formed as to 
any of the inland towns. But of the names of the rivers— 
usually one of the most permanent portions of geographical 
nomenclature—several can be identified with reasonable cer¬ 


tainty, and thus bear testimony to the authentic character of 
Ptolemy’s information. Thus the Oboca, between Eblana and 
Menapia, is clearly the Avoca, and the Buvinda, north of 
Eblana, the Boyne; the Birgus or Bargus is in all probability 
the Barrow, and the Senus probably represents the Shannon. 
On the west coast also the name of the Magnate, whose capital 
of Magnate is termed “ an important city,” is clearly preserved 
in that of the modem province of Connaught 


1 It is singular that tills Inter Grock 
form of the name, an well as the Latin 
Hibernia, departed more widely than 
that of Ierne, by which the island was 
first known to the Greeks, from the 
native name of Erin, from which they 
wore all without doubt originally de¬ 
rived. 

* Tacitus, Agric. c. 24. “Melius 
aditus portusque per conunereia et ne¬ 


gotiators coguiti.” This appears to 
me quite sufficient to account for such 
knowledge of the island as we find in 
Ptolemy. The suggestion of Dr. 
Latham (art. Ierve, in Smith’s Diet. 0 / 
Ancient Geography), that he had Phoe¬ 
nician or Carthaginian sources of in¬ 
formation, seems alike improbable and 
unnecessary. 

* PtoL iL 2. 
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With regard to the geographical position of Ireland Ptolemy 
was far better informed than Strabo: and though he still 
carried it much too far to the north, so as to place even its 
southern extremity in a higher latitude than North Wales, 4 he 
was well aware both of its proximity to the shores of Britain 
and of its general direction from south to north, facing the 
coasts of the larger island through a considerable part of their 
extent. 

§ 3. Ptolemy’s description of Britain affords a striking 
example both of the merits and defects which generally 
characterise his work. While his geographical enumeration 
of names, whether of places and tribes, or of the natural 
features of the country, is highly valuable, and a large number 
of them can be identified without difficulty, his idea of the 
configuration of the island, and the direction of its coasts, is 
extremely erroneous: and his assigned positions in latitude 
and longitude utterly worthless, if regarded as anything more 
than indications of his views as to the relative position of the 
places thus enumerated. We are fortunately enabled, in a 
great number of cases, to correct the positions and identify 
the sites of the towns in the interior, by the aid of the Roman 
Itineraries, as well as the evidence of existing names; while 
his periplus of the coast is so complete, and in general so 
accurate, as to leave little difficulty in determining the 
principal points which he intends to designate. 

A remarkable instance of the accuracy of his information 
is afforded by the clear distinction which he makes between 
the two headlands that may be considered as forming the 
south-western extremity of Britain—the Land’s End and the 
Lizard. Both of these are distinctly specified—each of them 
for some unknown reason by two separate names : 5 and he even 


4 Ho places the Nino* 4 *pov (the 
south-western extremity of the island) 
in lat 57° 45', while the north coast of 
Wales did not, according to his calcu¬ 
lation, surpass 57°. The North Cape 
of Ireland (B 6ptur ixpor) he placed in 
1 st. 61°; but assigned to its north¬ 


eastern headland (Po$6ytiov tjepov) the 
higher latitude of 61° 30'; thus carrying 
it moro than six degrees to the north of 
its true position. 

* Thus he calls (ii. 3, § 3) the Land s 
End Antivcstaum and Bolerium (’Avn- 
eviffraioy &xpoy rb teal Boktpioy), and tho 
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places them in just about their relative position to one 
another, though considerably exaggerating the distance be¬ 
tween them. It is to be observed also that he places the Pro¬ 
montory of Ocrinum, the southernmost of the two, a degree and 
three-quarters of latitude (87£ G. miles) to the north of the 
opposite extremity of Gaul, which gives a very fair approxima¬ 
tion to the width of the British Channel in this part. All 
these circumstances point to his possessing accurate informa¬ 
tion concerning this portion of Britain, from its continued 
intercourse with the opposite coasts of Gaul. But he makes 
no mention in connexion with it of the islands of the Cassi- 
terides, which he supposed, in accordance with the received 
tradition both of Greek and Boman geographers, to be 
situated off the coast of Spain,® so that he actually places 
them within a short distance of the Nerian Promontory (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As we proceed northward, we find, as might reasonably be 
expected, Ptolemy’s information becoming much less accurate, 
and it is more difficult to determine the several headlands and 
estuaries named by him: a difficulty greatly enhanced by the 
very indented and irregular character of the Scottish coasts, 
as well as by the strange error in regard to their position, 
which utterly distorts this portion of his map. For while he 
had a tolerably accurate notion of the general configuration of 
the coasts of England, as far north as the Solway and Tyne, 
and correctly placed the Promontory of Novantum (the head¬ 
land of Galloway) opposite to the north-eastern point of 
Ireland, he unfortunately conceived the general extension of 
the island beyond this to have its direction from west to east, 
instead of from south to north, so that he actually placed tho 
northern extremity of Scotland (opposite to the Orkneys), 
farther to the south than the Promontory of Galloway/ which 


Lizard the Damaomum or Ocrinum 
(Aapt^rior fb ical 'Oxpirov Ibcpoy). In 
the last case the alternative name is 
evidently merely that of the adjoining 
people applied to the headland. 


• ii. 6, § 76. 

1 That the Novantum of Ptolemv 
(iL 8, § 1) is to be identified with the 
Mull of Galloway admits of no reason¬ 
able doubt, both from its proximity to 
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he conceived to be the most northern point of the whole island. 
The origin of this strange mistake is very difficult to imagine: 
it is all the more unaccountable, because the general con¬ 
figuration of Scotland, if we suppose it twisted round on his 
map to about its true direction, would not differ very widely 
from the truth, presenting at least a general resemblance in 
many important features. 8 It would appear therefore that 
even for this part of the island he had tolerably good informa¬ 
tion, but that he altogether perverted the results derived from 
it by the erroneous manner in which he laid them down upon 
his map. 

§ 4. This complete misconception of the real form of the 
northern parts of Britain involved him of necessity in the most 
hopeless confusion in regard to the islands that surrounded its 
shores. He was indeed well aware, as Pliny had been before 
him, of the existence of a numerous group of islands, to which 
he gave the name of Ebudse—answering to the Hmbudes of 
Pliny, and to the modern Hebrides: 9 but he was erroneously 
led to connect them with Ireland instead of Scotland, and 
placed them in a cluster only about a degree to the north of 
the former island. The Orcades (Orkneys) also were well 
known to the Homans ever since the time of Agricola; and 
their accounts no doubt concurred in placing them considerably 
to the north of the farthest extremity of the mainland. But 
Ptolemy, having carried this extremity to the east instead of 
to the north, could not place the islands in the same direction, 
and hence, though he gave the name of Orcas to the remotest 


Ireland and from the distinct mention 
of its connection with n peninsula (N<»- 
evturr&v x*p<rStn]ffot /tal Afu&wnior &k pov). 

* So much, indeed, is this the cose 
that General Roy has actually sug¬ 
gested that Ptolomjr really possessed a 
correct map of the island, but that the 
part of it containing North liritnin had 
been accidentally torn off, and replaced 
in a wrong position, so as to extend 
the ibluud towards the east, instead of 
the north (Roy’s Military Antiquities, 


p. 11G). See Note D, p. G40. 

* It is singular that this appellation, 
so familiar in modern geography, 
should be derived originally from a 
false reading of Pliny, as that of the 
Grampians is from one in Tacitus. 
But the authority of Ptolemy, in whom 
the form is "'E£ov£at, is decisive in 
favour of the reading Ilmbudcs or 
Ilebudes in Pliny (iv. IG, § 103), in 
preference to that of Hebrides, which 
is found in tho earlier editions. 
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point of tlio mainland, he was compelled to separate the islands 
of the same name from that headland, and carry them con¬ 
siderably farther to the west, into a position with regard to the 
mainland wholly different from that which they really occupy. 1 
Having thus determined the position of the Orcades (the 
centre of which group he places in lat. Gl° 40') he proceeds to 
notice Thule, which he describes as a single island of large 
size, extending not less than 55 G. miles from south to north. 
Notwithstanding this description there can be no doubt that 
he meant to designate by that name the group of the Shetlands, 
which, as we have seen, had been already discovered by the 
Romans under Agricola. 2 

§ 5. Of countries so well known as Gaul and Spain, which 
had now been so long subject to the Roman dominion, 
Ptolemy could hardly be expected to add much to the 
information already possessed by his predecessors. The sta¬ 
tistical surveys undoubtedly instituted by the Romans in 
all those countries that were subject to the complete pro¬ 
vincial organization could not fail to furnish valuable and 
trustworthy materials to the geographer, in so far as the 
names of tribes, cities, and towns were concerned, and even in 
a rough way their relative positions. But when Ptolemy came 
to apply these materials as geographical data for the construc¬ 
tion of a map, it is strange to see how imperfect and how erro¬ 
neous were in many cases the notions that he had formed of 
the geographical relations and positions of places whose names 


According to Ptolomy they were five 
in number, two bearing the namo of 
Ebuda, and tho others those of Ricino, 
Maleua, and Epidium; but from his 
erroneous idea of their position, it 
would be idle to attempt to idontify 
them with any of the numerous islands 
that gird the west coast of Scotland, of 
the number and extent of which 
Ptolemy had evidently no idea. 

1 PtoL ii. 3, § 31. 

* In fact the Mainland of the Shet¬ 
lands is so much the most important 


island of the group, that it lends itself 
to the supposition of its representing 
Thule, in a manner that would not at 
all apply oithor to the Orkneys or 
Faroes. Ptolemy places its southern 
extremity in 62° 40' N. latitude, or 
just a degree to the north of the Or- 
cudes, which is a very fair approxi¬ 
mation to the truth. Here, as in so 
many other cases, wo recognize the 
accuracy of his information in details, 
however perverted may be his general 
results. 
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were familiar to all. In regard to Spain, indeed, his chief 
error was in the delineation of its western coast, and the undue 
extension which he gave (in common with most earlier writers) 
to its south-western extremity, the Sacred Promontory, which 
he represents as projecting three degrees farther west than the 
mouth of the Tagus, while he ignored almost entirely the bold 
projection of the Lusitanian coast, ending in the celebrated 
headland known as the Rock of Lisbon. The Promontory of 
Nerium in Galicia (Cape Finisterre) he placed in like manner 
2f degrees to the east of the Sacred Promontory, while it is 
really situated about a quarter of a degree to the west of it: 
and at the opposite extremity of the north coast he represented 
the Pyrenees as ending in a bold projecting headland (called 
(Easso), constituting two deep gulfs, one on each side of it: 
for all which there is no counterpart in reality. 3 

With the western coasts of Gaul his acquaintance was equally 
imperfect. While he represents the line of coast from the 
mouth of the Atur (Adour) to that of the Loire as indented by 
deep bays, with corresponding projections of the coast-line far 
exceeding anything to be found in reality, he had a very im¬ 
perfect notion of the great projecting headland or peninsula of 
Bretagne towards the west, 4 while he takes no notice at all 
of the similar projection of the coast of the Cotentin in Nor¬ 
mandy to the north, which constitutes the most marked feature 
in the British Channel. His conceptions of the physical 
geography of the interior were still more erroneous. His mode 
of fixing his positions solely with reference to their assumed 
latitude and longitude was indeed ill-adapted for designating 
the courses of rivers or the directions of mountain chains; but 


* iL 6, §§10.12; 7, § 1. 

4 He was, indeed, well aware that 
the country of the Osisraii, who inha¬ 
bited the western portion of Bretagne, 
extended considerably to the west, and 
thnt the headland forming its extremity 
in that direction, to whicn he gives the 
name of Gobeeum, was the westernmost 
point of Gaul; bat ho is far from giving 


it its full extension, and as ho only 
mentions one headland, it is impossible 
to decide to which of the two that form 
the extremity of the department of 
Finisterre, the name should bo assigned 
in preference. Nor does he notice the 
island of Usbuut, any more than those 
of Guernsey and Jersey. 
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after making full allowance for this difficulty, we shall still 
find his notices of these important geographical features dis¬ 
figured by some astounding errors. 

§ G. Of the Rhone, indeed, he gives a tolerably correct 
account, placing its sources in the Alps, from whence it flowed 
through the lake Lemannus to Lugdunum (Lyons) and thence 
turning abruptly to the south continued to hold that direction 
till it entered the Mediterranean. But while he also correctly 
adds that the Arar (Saone) and Dubis (Doubs) unite their 
combined waters with those of the Bhone near Lyons, he 
by a strange mistake describes those streams as having also 
their sources in the Alps, not far from those of the Bhone. 
The Rhine, on the other hand, he regarded as having a nearly 
direct course from south to north, through its whole extent: 
and while he places its sources in Mount Adulas, he entirely 
ignores both its passage through the Lake of Constance and 
the enormous bend by which it encircles more than half of 
Switzerland. Of the tributaries of the Loire and Seine, with 
which the Romans had been familiar from the days of Cassar, 
he does not mention one; and though he notices the Mosa 
(Meuse) as flowing into the sea by a distinct mouth of its own, 
he makes no mention of the Moselle or any other of the great 
tributaries of the Rhine. It is hardly worth while to notice 
other errors of detail; but when we find him placing Paris 
(Lutetia, or, as he writes the name, Lucoticia), on the same 
parallel with the mouth of the Loire, 3° of latitude south 
of that of the Seine, and less than the same distance nortli 
of Lyons; the sources of the Loire 3£° of longitude west of 
Lyons, and within 80 G. miles of those of the Garonne; it is 
evident at once how much was still wanting to anything like a 
true geographical conception of a country in other respects so 
well known as Gaul. 

§ 7. If this was the case with respect to Gaul and Spain, it 
was necessarily still more so with regard to Germany. Not 
only had this great country never been reduced under the 
dominion of Rome, but the Roman arms had never penetrated 
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in later times even as far into the interior as they had been 
already carried during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
No additional sources of information had been opened out in 
this quarter since the time of Pliny and Tacitus, and while 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of the tribes and nations of the interior 
in general shows no advance upon that of his predecessors, his 
attempt to represent such information as he possessed in a 
strictly geographical form only serves to show more clearly its 
extremely vague and indefinite character. In this case indeed 
the difficulties of his task were increased, not only by the 
absence of roads and itineraries, but the want of fixed places 
of abode and permanent towns, and the fluctuations to which 
the limits of the different tribes were continually subject. 
Many of the most important names of nations that appear in 
Tacitus are not found in Ptolemy: 5 and in other cases it is 
uncertain whether the new names that appear for the first time 
in the latter author represent a corresponding change in the 
population, or are merely new appellations for the same tribes. 
Germany, or Great Germany, as he calls it, to distinguish it 
from the Roman provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, was 
bounded on the west by the Rhine, on the east by the Vistula, 
and on the north by the German Ocean, the coast of which he 
describes in some detail, giving the names of the three well- 
known rivers, the Amisius (Ems), the Visurgis (Weser), and 
the Albis (Elbe), to the west of the Cimbrian Chersonesus, 
while beyond that peninsula to the east he places in succession 
three other rivers to which he gives the names of Chalusus, 
Suebeso, and Yiadus or Yiadrus: of which the last may 
perhaps be the Oder, but the other two cannot be identified. 6 
In respect to the Cimbrian Chersonese itself he was much 


* Among these are tho Ingrevonee, 
Hormiones, &c. On the other hand 
the name of the Saxones, which was 
destined to piny so important a part in 
later timee, appears for tho first time 
in Ptolemy (ii. II, § 11), who represents 
them an occupying the southern port 
of tho Cimbrian Chersonese, the modern 


Holstein. They wero apparently but 
an insignifirant tribe, find had probably 
been comprised by earlier writers under 
tho general name of Cimbri. 

• ii. 11, § 4. None of tlic three names 
is found in Pliny, or in any other author, 
except Marcum of Hcrucloa, who obvi¬ 
ously copies Ptolomy. 
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better informed than preceding writers, and fully appreciates 
the importance of this great geographical feature of the 
Northern Ocean, giving particulars of its dimensions and 
extent which do not differ very widely from the truth. 7 It is 
strange, that while in this instance he appears to have had 
access to better information, his knowledge of the supposed 
islands in the Baltic was still more imperfect than that of 
Pliny, or else he discarded as mere exaggerations the rumours 
of their vast extent; and while he mentions the name of 
Scandia, he reduces it to a mere island of ordinary dimensions, 8 
which he describes as situated opposite to the mouth of the 
Vistula. 

Of the interior of the country he had, as might be expected, 
very little knowledge. He was indeed acquainted (or supposed 
himself to be so) with the sources of the great rivers—the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Vistula, and had heard the names of 
several ranges of mountains in which they were said to take 
their rise. Thus he enumerates the mountain-range of Abnoba, 
which he supposed to run parallel with the Rhine from about 
latitude 49° to 52°: the Melibocus, in which were the sources 
of the Weser, extending from west to east through more 
than 4° of longitude: the Sudeti in which the Elbe took its 
rise, nearly parallel with the preceding, but about farther 
south: and the Asciburgius, containing the sources of the 
Vistula, which extended in a S.E. direction from lat. 54° 
to 52° 30'. On the eastern frontier of Germany, and forming 
the limit of that country from the sources of the Vistula to 
the Danube, was a rango to which he gives the name of the 
Sarmatian Mountains. 


1 He gives to the peninsula (from 
the mouth of the Elbe to its northern 
point) a length of about 6 degrees (300 
G. miles), which somewhat exceeds fhe 
truth: but as he supposed its general 
direction to be just about N.E., instead 
of nearly due N., he docs not carry it 
more than three degrees of latitude to 
the north of the Elbe, thus placing it 
in latitude 59° 80', nearly opposite to Ilia 
assumed position for the north point of 


Britain. 

8 He assigns to it a length of only 
three degrees of longitude (about 90 
G. miles), and a breadth of about half. 
Yet by a strange inconsistency he de¬ 
scribes it as inhabited by not less than 
six different tribes (ii. 11, § 35). None 
of these names are otherwise known; 
while he has no mention of that of the 
Suiones, which, as we have seen, wsb 
already known to Tacitus. 
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This last clearly represents the western portion of the Car¬ 
pathians : but the identification of the rest of these mountain- 
chains is almost entirely arbitrary. The mountain systems of 
Germany are indeed so complicated and so little marked by 
natural divisions into distinct ranges and groups that it would 
require a skilled geographer to arrange them into any intel¬ 
ligible order; and Ptolemy’s information was wholly inade¬ 
quate for the purpose, even if he had possessed that general 
insight into physical geography, of which he was in reality in 
great measure destitute. It is remarkable that the Hercynian 
forest, which figures in the writings of earlier authors—espe¬ 
cially of Latin writers 9 —as one of the leading features in the 
geography of Germany, shrinks in the map of Ptolemy to a 
mere local appellation of comparatively small extent. 1 

§ 8. East of the Vistula lay the vast region of plains, 
stretching across from the Baltic to the Euxine and the mouth 
of the Tanais, to which Ptolemy gives the general name of 
European Sarmatia. This country had originally been known 
to the Greeks only by the traders who penetrated into the 
interior, or ascended the course of the great rivers that flowed 
from thence—the Tyras, the Hypanis, and the Borysthenes. 
But new sources of information had recently been opened out 
by the progress of the Roman arms on the side of Pannonia 
and Dacia: and after the reduction of Dacia into a Roman 
province by Trajan, the adjoining districts of Sarmatia must 
have come to be known by frequent intercourse, whether for 
purposes of commerce or war. It was in this manner that 
Ptolemy had doubtlessly derived his knowledge of the Car¬ 
pathian Mountains (Mons Carpatis); the name of which is 
found for the first time in his work. He appears to have had 
a tolerably distinct idea of their position between Dacia and 
Sarmatia, and containing the sources of the Tibiscus and 
Tyras. 2 Some vague reports even of the countries on the 
shores of the Baltic, or the Northern Ocean as it was supposed 


• See the paaaages already cited from 
Caesar, Todtue, and Pliny. 


1 ii. II, § 7. i 'OoKuytos SpvLU&y. 
* iii. 5, § 6; 8, § 1. 
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to be, had in this manner reached the ears of Greek or Roman 
writers, and Ptolemy gives us the names of four rivers as 
flowing into this ocean, east of the Vistula. 3 He conceived the 
coast as continuing to hold a direction at first from west to 
east, but gradually trending away to the north till it reached 
the parallel of Thule, in 63° of latitude. This was the limit 
of his supposed knowledge towards the north: beyond it, he 
believed the land still to extend indefinitely, but nothing was 
known concerning it 4 To the great bay thus formed by the 
Northern Ocean east of the Vistula he gives the name of the 
Venedic Gulf, from the people called Venedi, who inhabited its 
shores, and whom he describes as one of the great nations of 
Sarmatia. The others which he ranks in the same class (ex¬ 
clusive of numerous petty tribes) are the Peucini and Bastarnoe 
on the borders of Dacia, the Iazyges and Roxolani on the 
shores of the Palus Meeotis, and in the interior (i.e. to the 
north of these) the Hamaxobii, and the Alauni who were a 
Scythian race. These last are evidently the same with the 
Alani, who were already well known among the warlike nations 
with which the Romans were engaged in hostilities: 8 another 
branch of them is mentioned by Ptolemy himself among the 
Scythian tribes of Asia. 

§ 9. But while Ptolemy’s acquaintance with the nations that 
inhabited the tract to which he gives the name of European 
Sarmatia appears to have been tolerably precise and accurate, 
it is strange to find him falling into confusion with regard to 
the great rivers that flow into the Euxine—so well known to, 
and so accurately described by Herodotus, and actually placing 
the mouth of the Hypanis to the eastward of that of the Bory- 
sthenes. But a much stranger error i3 that which he commits 
with regard to the Palus Mseotis, to which he not only assigns 


* iii. 5, § 2. None of these names 
can be identified with even the smallest 
show of plausibility. 

* iii. 5, S 1. 

* The Alani had invaded the Roman 
Empire under Hadrian; and ono of the 


minor works of Arrian is a military 
treatise containing the plan of a cam¬ 
paign to be carried on against them 
C'Exrafjj kot’ ’A \<wuy). These, how¬ 
ever, were the Asiatic Alani. 
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a direction from south to north, but gives it such an enormously 
exaggerated extent, as to carry up its northern extremity, 
together with the mouth of the Tamils, nearly to 55° of lati¬ 
tude, or within little more than a degree of the parallel of the 
Baltic Sea, 6 just about the latitude in reality of the sources of 
that river. The effect of such an erroneous conception was of 
course to distort his whole map of this portion of Europe: the 
Palus Maeotis—thus extended through more than six degrees 
of latitude—became in great part the boundary between Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic Sarmatia, while the Tanais, which had gene¬ 
rally been regarded as the limit between the two, was carried 
up to far northern regions, into which no Greek had ever 
really penetrated. At the same time he adhered to the old 
tradition which placed the sources of the Tanais in the Rhi- 
paean mountains, to which he assigned a position about midway 
between the Palus Maeotis and the Baltic, while he transferred 
the name of Hyperborean Mountains to a wholly different 
chain in the far north, at the extreme limit of the known land. 
Here he placed the sources of the Rha or Volga, a river of 
which he was the first ancient geographer that had any definite 
knowledge. 7 It is curious to see how, in this part of his work, 
he was struggling to combine the old traditional notions of the 
Greeks with his more recent and accurate information, while 
he was throwing the whole subject into confusion by his erro¬ 
neous ideas of the geography of the lands in question. 

§ 10. The entirely false idea which Ptolemy had thus 
formed of the Palus Maeotis and the surrounding countries, is 
the more extraordinary as we find him possessing more accu¬ 
rate notions concerning the neighbouring Caspian than any 

• We have already Been that Ptolemy places the mouth of tho Borystliencs in 
placed Byzantium considerably too far 48° SO 1 —and the northern outlet of the 
to the north (in lat 43° 5'), and tliia Cimmerian Bosporus in the same lati- 
error had tho necessary effect of carry- tude. Thus far, therefore, his map is 
ing up the whole of the Euxino beyond approximately correct; and his error is 
its true latitude. But in other respects almost entirely due to the inordinate 
Ptolemy was well acquainted with that sizo which ho attributes to the Palus 
sea. He assigns to it a width of 5} Meotis itself, 
degrees of latitude—a very dose ap- 1 v. 9, §§ 12,13. 
proximation to the truth—-so that ho 
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preceding geographer, and returning to the correct view enter¬ 
tained by Herodotus, but which had been rejected by all Greek 
geographers from the time of Alexander, that it was an inland 
sea, surrounded on all sides by land, and having no communi¬ 
cation with the external ocean. 8 He was aware also (as has 
been just mentioned) of its receiving the waters of a great 
river from the north, to which he gave the name of Itha (the 
Volga), and concerning which he seems to have had tolerable 
information, us he describes it as forming a great bend in about 
the middle of its course, which brought it within a short dis¬ 
tance of a corresponding bend of the Tanais.® But it is not 
likely that he had any real knowledge of its sources, and the 
Hyperborean Mountains were doubtless a mere fiction, in 
accordance with the theoretical notion that all great rivers 
took their rise either in a mountain-chain or a lake. 

§ 11. It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the character 
of the geographical knowledge possessed by Ptolemy of the 
countries immediately bordering on the Mediterranean. Hero 
he naturally possessed abundant materials, in the form of 
maritime itineraries or Peripli of the coasts, with land itinera¬ 
ries to connect these with the towns and principal points of 
the interior. But unfortunately, as we have already seen, 
there was an almost total want of astronomical observations to 
correct these: and even in the few cases in which such 
observations had been really made, they were in several 
instances so erroneous as to distort, instead of correcting, the 


• ‘H 8» 'Tfutayla t ] *al Kcunr«a OdtXaeoa 
■sirroBtr irxb rijt yffs rtpucixAturrcu, 
yi )ctf> Kara rb ayr txttf2.tr or xapaxKri<rlas. 
vii. 5, § 4. He was, however, in error 
in regard to its form, supposing its 
greatest length to bo from west to east, 
while ho underrated ita magnitude. 
Almost os much as ho overrated that of 
tho Palus Msjutis. 

* v. 9, § 13. Tho Don and tho Volga 
in fact approach within about 30 miles 
of one another, in lat 49°, about 250 
miles from their mouths; but from that 
point they diverge, the one to the S.W. 


to the Sea of Azov, and tire other to 
tho S.E. to foil into tho Caspian. 

I may toko this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my entire disbelief of the 
theory put forward by Major Wood 
{The Shores of LaJw. Aral, Svo. Lend. 
187G\ auil repeated by Dr. Carpenter 
in tho article on tho Caspian Sba in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edit 
vol. iv. p. 179, that the Volga in early 
times fell into the Don, and thus dis¬ 
charged its waters into tho PuJus 
Mieotis, instead of the Caspian: und 
afterwards changed its course and 
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notions otherwise entertained. 1 The consequence is that, even 
for countries so well known as Greece and Italy, Ptolemy’s 
geographical positions differ widely from the truth, and the 
maps founded upon them were calculated grossly to mislead 
all those geographers who for many centuries afterwards con¬ 
tinued blindly to follow- their guidance. 

A glance at the map will show better than any description 
the nature and extent of the distortions arising from these 
errors. But it may he worth while just to point out a few- of 
the most important With regard to Italy, for instance, tho 
position of Rome, as we have seen, was correctly determined 
in latitude; and that of Massilia, which was also known, would 
give an approximation to that of the nearest adjoining points 
of Italy. 2 But the longitudes, as we have seen, were greatly 
in excess, and the only means of combining the two was by 
giving to Italy an undue extension towards the cast, or pulling 
out the figure of the peninsula on the map, so as to give it a 
general direction but little to the southward of east, through 
more than 13 degrees of longitude, and then bringing it down 
by a sudden bend to the south, so as to correspond with the 
position assigned on independent grounds to the Sicilian 
Strait. 3 Thus the promontory of Leucopctra—the southern¬ 
most point of the peninsula—was brought on the same 
meridian with the mouth of the Aternus in the Adriatic, 


flowed into the Caspian. Such on hy¬ 
pothesis nppenra to mo extremely im¬ 
probable on physical grounds, and 
there is certainly no vestige of ancient 
authority in its favour. 

1 The erroneous positions assigned 
even to such important and well-known 
cities os Carthage and Byzantium have 
been already pointed out; and the 
effect of tho former of these errors upon 
the supposed position of Sardinia and 
Corsica. (See above, p. 561.) 

* At the same time he was wholly 
unaware how fur the northern coast of 
the Mediterranean was indented by 
the deep Gulf of Genoa, so that he 
actually places Genoa itself more than 
half a degree to the totUh of Massilia, 


instead of more than a degree to tho 
north of it. 

* Tho influence of this error may be 
traced even in modem maps down to 
the last century. The Analyte G&>- 
araphimu de Vltalie by D’Anvillo 
(published in 1744) was tho first work 
in which the geography of Italy was 
established on a sound scientific basts. 
In the maps published by M. Sanson in 
tho 17th century Nice was placed more 
than two degrees and a half west of its 
true position, while Venice and Ravenna 
were more than lj degree too far west, 
though Romo, which is very nearly in 
the sumo longitude with Venice, was 
correctly fixed. 
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while Naples was pluccd nearly 3£ degrees to the east of 
Home, and only 2^ degrees west of the Iapygian Promontory, 
from which it really differs by more than 4 degrees of 
longitude. 

The form and position of the Adriatic, which was known to 
be parallel and in a certain sense co-extensive with the penin¬ 
sula of Italy, was necessarily shifted so as to correspond with 
the position erroneously ascribed to the latter ; 4 and as there 
were no fixed points, independently determined, on the other 
side of the Adriatic, to correct this, the effect was to derange 
the whole geography of the adjoining countries. But in these 
wild and comparatively little known regions, the fact would 
not be readily detected: and the result was merely to give an 
undue extent to the broad tract which intervenes between the 
Adriatic and the Euxine. 

§ 12. Ptolemy's map of Greece, though still strangely de¬ 
fective according to modern ideas, undoubtedly presents a 
very considerable advance upon those of his predecessors. He 
had indeed a very erroneous idea of the orientation of northern 
Greece, which he still conceived to lie in the same general 
direction—nearly from W.N.W. to E.S.E.—from the Acroce- 
raunian Promontory in Epirus to Cape Sunium in Attica. 5 
But this error w as due in great measure to that undue extension 
of his longitudes, which had produced a similar effect in the 
case of Italy, for, while he assigns with tolerable correctness 
the interval of latitude between the two headlands at the 
extreme points of his supposed line, he places them at not less 
than degrees of longitude apart, the real distance being 


4 Thus the head of the Adriatic is i 
carried so far to the westward, that the | 
mouth of the Po, which is in reality 
almost exactly on the same meridian 1 
with Rome, is placcd nearly two degrees 
to the west of it: and a similar displace¬ 
ment affects the whole coast of Venetia, 
Altinura, at its north-western angle, 
being removed still farther to the west. 

* There is no doubt that in thus 
arranging the localities of northern 


Greece, Ptolemy was influenced in a 
great degree by the statement of the 
eminent astronomer. Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
which had been adopted by Strabo (see 
Chapter XXI. p. 269), and was doubtless 
received as a fixed principle by Greek 
geographers, that the south coast of 
Northern Greece did not depart very 
widely from a straight lino drawn from 
the Acroceraunian promontory to Cape 
Sunium (Strabo, ix. 1, § 1, p. 390). 
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less than 5 degrees! On the other hand he correctly placed 
Cape Sunium considerably to the north of Cape Malca,® and 
hail altogether a much more accurate general idea of the form 
anti position of the Pcloponnesc, which, as we have seen, had 
been strangely misconceived by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 

§ 13. Returning again to the northern regions of the known 
world, wo find that Ptolemy undoubtedly possessed informa¬ 
tion concerning the north of Asia considerably more extensive 
than had been accessible to earlier geographers: but for tho 
most part in so vague a form as to be of little real value. 
The vast tract which had been comprised by previous writers 
under the name of Scythia, he considered as divided into two 
portions by a mountain range, striking off at right angles from 
the great backbone of Asia, that separated the plains of 
Scythia on the north from Ariana and India on tho south: the 
existence of which as a continuous mountain-chain traver¬ 
sing the whole continent from one end to the other he assumed, 
like Eratosthenes and Strabo, as a fundamental fact in the 
geography of Asia. It was to this transverse ridge, running 
from south to north, that he applied the name of Imaus, 7 
which had been known to former geographers only as one of 
the manifold appellations of the central chain itself. 8 It had 

• Strabo, mtc have seen (Chapter described the Imaus as “a meridional 
XXI. p. 269), contented himself with range.” (Sec Proceeding* of Gcogr. 
stating that Sunium was not much Soc. for 1877, p. 186.) 

farther to the north than Cape Malta • The name is distinctly mentioned 
(ou iroAv firrov tr rS>y by Strabo (xi. p. 511 : xv. p. 689} among 

MaA««»-. ii. 1, § 40). Ptolemy places it tho different appellations which were 
in 36° 45', OapcMaloa in 35°, and Capo givon by the native* to tho great chain 
Taanarus, which ho coircctly reckoned forming tho continuation of the Taurus 
tho moat southerly point of tho Pelo- to the eastern Bea; and ho considered 
pannese, in 34° 85'. it as. being specially applied to the 

* This lie states on more than ono extreme eastern portion of tho range, 
occasion distinctly. Thus in vi. 14, § 1 whore it ended in the ocean. Pliny 
he describes Scythia within the Imuua also applied it in the same sense (vi. 17, 
as bounded on the east by tho Imaus § 60). Its arbitrary transference by 
Mountains, which run up to the north Ptolemy to tho range of the Bolor or 
nearly along a meridian line (4wi> Si Pamir, in n distant port of Asia, is n 
araroAtfK t£ rpbs rat Apterous iriAm striking instance of the manner in which 
‘ludep opft kc*t4 nf<rr)p$piri\y tus ypafi- ancient geographers felt themselves at 
fitl*. See also vi. 13, § 1; 14. § 8). I liberty to deal with such appellations, 
am at a loss to understand how Colonel Ptolemy gives tho name of Emodua to 
Yulo can dispute the fact that Ptolemy tho easternmost part of the great raugc, 
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become known at this time from its being traversed by the 
important route of commercial intercourse with Sera, to which 
we have already adverted; and it was doubtless owing to the 
vague accounts thus transmitted of the vast extent of the 
regions to the east of this limit—tracts similar in character 
to those of Scythia previously known, and inhabited in like 
manner only by nomad tribes—that Ptolemy was led to 
establish the distinction between Scythia within the Imaus, 
and Scythia beyond the Imaus, which long continued to be 
recognized in all geographical treatises. The distinction is 
indeed one founded in fact, the range of the Bolor, or Pamir, 
which has a general direction from south to north, forming so 
important a natural barrier, that it has for many centuries 
constituted the limit between Chinese Tartary and Turkestan. 9 

§ 14. But while Ptolemy had in this instance introduced 
one really valuable addition to the geography of Central Asia, 
it must be admitted that his knowledge of the regions on either 
side of the Imaus was of the vaguest possible character. 
Eastward of the Ilka (Volga), which he regarded as the limit 
between Asiatic Sarmatia 1 and Scythia, and north of the lux¬ 
uries—which he describes like all previous writers as falling 
into the Caspian 2 —he had properly speaking no geographical 
knowledge whatever. Nothing had reached him beyond the 


and only applies Unit of Imaus to tlie 
portion immediately adjoining tlie arm 
tliat Btrikes off to tho north (vi. 13, § 1). 

* It is only quite in modem days 
that this iinportunt range lias beuu 
thoroughly explored and described. A 
full account of it will be found in Colonel 
Yule's Essiy. prefixed to the second 
edition of Wood’s Journey to the Sources 
of the Oxtu (London, 1872). See also 
an interesting discussion upon the sub¬ 
ject in the Proceedings of the Geogr. 
Soc. for 1877, pp. 13G-140. 

1 Ptolemy gives the name of Asiatic 
Sarmatia—a geographical term un¬ 
known to earlier writers aud probably 
invented by himself—to the district 
between tlie Tauols and tho Volga. 

s vi. 14, § 2. It is remarkable as 


showing tho untrustworthy character 
of his information concerning tlieso 
countries, notwithstanding tho advance 
ho had made upon same points. Unit 
among tho rivers flowing into tho 
Caspian between tho luxuries and tho 
Oxus, ho places tho Polytimotus (tho 
river of Sogdianu), which had long 
before been correctly described by Aris- 
tobulus and Strabo as being lost in tho 
sands (Strabo, xi. n. 418), and could 
never by any possibility have entered 
the Caspian. Bnt the statement of 
Ptolemy concerning the luxuries de¬ 
rives greater interest from his being tho 
first author who mentions tho Oxiaua 
Palus, which several modem writers 
have sought to identify with the Sea of 
Arab See Note K, p. G41. 
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names of tribes, reported at second band, anil frequently de¬ 
rived from different authorities, who would apply, as is almost 
always the wise in similar circumstances, different appellations 
to the same tribe, or extend the same name to one or more of 
the wandering hordes who were thinly dispersed over this vast 
extent of territory. 

Among the names thus accumulated—a compilation that is 
probably as worthless as that of Pliny, notwithstanding its 
greater pretensions to geographical accuracy—we find some 
that undoubtedly represent populations really existing in 
Ptolemy’s time, such as the Alnni, the Aorsi, &e., associated 
with others that were merely poetical or traditional, such as 
the Abii, Galactophagi, and Hippophagi; while the Isscdones, 
who were placed by Herodotus immediately east of the Tanais, 
are strangely transferred by Ptolemy to the far east, on the very 
borders of Serica; and he lias even the name of a town, which 
he calls Issedon Serica, and to which he assigns a position in 
longitude 22 degrees east of Mount Imaus, and not less than 46 
degrees east of Bactra l 3 In one essential point, us has been 
already pointed out, Ptolemy’s conception of Scythia differed 
from that of all preceding geographers, that instead of regard¬ 
ing it as bounded both on the north and east by the sea, and 
consequently of comparatively limited extent, he considered it 
as extending without limit in both directions, and bounded 
only by “ the unknown land,” or in other words limited only 
by his own knowledge. 

§ 15. But, as we have already seen,, he possessed, in common 
with his immediate predecessor Marinus, something like defi- 


* vi. 16, § 7. According to his cal¬ 
culation it was in 162° E. longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands. Of course it would 
be a mere waste of time to attempt to 
guess what was the place to which he 
applied the name. 

It is a strong instance of the utterly 
untrustworthy character of those state¬ 
ments in the eighth book, which have 


been so often regarded as really based 
upon scientific information, that 
Ptolemy gives iu regard to this sup¬ 
posed city of Issedon Serica, which, if 
it had any real existence at all, had 
certainly been enormously misplaced, 
the length of the solstitial day and the 
distance in hours of longitude from 
Alexandria, just as if ho had definite 
and trustworthy observations to rely on. 
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nitc information concerning the country that adjoined Scythia 
on the east, which had long been vaguely known both to the 
Greeks and Romans under the name of Serica, or Land of the 
Seres. Utterly erroneous as were the conclusions at which he 
had arrived concerning its geographical position, and the longi¬ 
tude he assigned to its capital city of Sera, there remained 
the important fact of the existence of such a city, as a great 
emporium of trade, from whence silks were brought by cara¬ 
vans which employed seven months on the journey thither. 4 
It must have been from some of these traders that either 
Ptolemy or Marinus had learnt also the names of several other 
cities—he enumerates fifteen in all—as well as of ranges of 
mountains, and the more important fact that the whole 
country was traversed by two great rivers, to which he gives 
the names of CEchardes and Bautisus. 5 These he describes as 
having their sources in mountain ranges on the confines of 
Serica and Scythia. It is strange that with this amount of 
information he had not learnt, or did not arrive at. the conclu¬ 
sion, that Serica itself must be bounded on the east by the 
ocean. 6 But he was probably misled, as the Greeks so often 
were, by his own preconceived system, and j ust as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo had assumed the existence of the ocean in this 
direction, without any real information on the subject, he, on 
the contrary, assumed the existence of continuous, though un¬ 
known, land, in accordance with the hypothesis which he had 
adopted from Hipparchus. 

§ 16. South of the Seres, and occupying in consequence the 
south-eastern angle of Asia, Ptolemy placed the people to 
whom he gave the name of Sime. This juxtaposition appears 
to have been adopted, as a theoretical conclusion, by Marinus; 
and was confirmed in a general way by the traders with India, 


4 There is no reason to reject the 
statement of Marinas, or rattier of his 
informant, us to the time employed by 
caravans on this journey, though wo 
may safely refuse to admit his inference 
as to the distance. 

4 Ptol. vi. 16. 


* It seems especially strange that his 
informatiou concerning the two great 
rivers CEchardes and Bautisus, which 
he describes ns traversing the whole 
land of Serica, should not-have led him 
to the conclusion that they must have 
their outflow into the sea. 
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from whom Ptolemy, os he expressly tells us, had himself 
derived additional information concerning this part of Asia. 7 

There is indeed no port of his work where we see evidence 
of greater advance in geographical knowledge, though still in 
so vague and indefinite a form, as renders it very difficult to 
combine and interpret his statements in a satisfactory manner. 

We have already seen what a great advance had been made 
in the knowledge of the countries on the Indian Ocean before 
the time of Marinus of Tyre; and that that geographer was 
not only aware of the existence of extensive lands beyond the 
mouth of the Ganges and the Gangetic Gulf, 8 to which the 
great river gave its name, but had obtained such information 
concerning them as could be derived from the communications 
of ordinary unscientific traders. This information pointed to 
the existence, beyond the Gangetic Gulf, of a peninsula or pro¬ 
montory, to which they gave the name of the Golden Chersonese, 
and far beyond that again, in a still easterly direction, of an 
emporium or important place of trade called Cattigara. This 
last is called by Ptolemy the port of the Sin®, and he places 
the capital of the country, which he calls Since or Thin®, at 
a comparatively short distance inland. Whether these last 
statements are derived from Marinus or not, we are not in¬ 
formed, but the question is one of little importance. 8 It is 
clear at all events that the farthest land in the Eastern Ocean 
to which Greek mariners had yet penetrated was known to 
them as the land of the Since, and that it had a metropolis 


1 i. 17. §5. 

• The distinct recognition of this 
important feature in the geography of 
Southern Asia is in itself a marked 
step in advance. The author of the 
Periplue bad no clear notion on the 
subject; and though ho admits the 
existence of a laud called Chryae and 
an island of the same name bejond the 
Ganges towards the cast (see Chapter 
XXV. p.475;, there is notniug to indi¬ 
cate hit conception of their position 
with regard to India; or indeed that 
be had any definite idea of their position 


at all. 

# No mention is made of Thinoa, in 
the passages where Ptolemy is directly 
discussing the statements of Marinus; 
but wo are certainly not entitled to 
infer that it was not mentioned by the 
elder geographer; the name, as we'bavo 
seen, was already known to the author 
of the Periplus, and it cannot bo 
doubted that it was familiar to Indian 
traders in the days of Marinus. Nor 
could Ptolemy have failed to notice so 
important an omission on tho part of 
his predecessor. 
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of the same name, which was reported to have had walls of 
brass, but this, with other marvellous tales concerning it, was 
expressly discredited by the informants of Ptolemy. 1 

There is certainly no reason to disbelieve altogether the 
information thus furnished, nor to refuse to admit the fact 
of the adventurous voyagers of these days having carried their 
commercial enterprises far beyond the limits which were 
known in the preceding century. But when we come to 
attempt to lay down the geographical data reported by 
Marinus, and made use of by Ptolemy, upon a map, we shall 
find the results so utterly at variance with the real configura¬ 
tion of the coasts and countries in question, that it becomes 
hopeless to identify the localities mentioned, and we are left to 
the merest conjecture in regard even to the most important 
points. 

§ 17. Nor is this difficulty confined only to the newly 
discovered countries beyond the Gangetic Gulf. By a strange 
fatality, while in other respects the amount of information con¬ 
cerning India itself—using the term in its old sense, to desig¬ 
nate the land from the Indus to the Ganges—had been vastly 
increased in the time of Ptolemy, 2 the geographical knowledge 
of its position and conformation had been so far from keeping 
pace with this improvement, that it had actually deteriorated ; 
and both Marinus and Ptolemy fell into errors in this respect, 
which had the effect of distorting their whole map of Southern 
Asia. 

We have seen that the author of the Periplus correctly con¬ 
ceived the western coast of India as assuming a general direc¬ 
tion from north to south, after passing Baryga 2 a, and he 
supposed it to retain this same direction as far as the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, which was opposite to Taprobane. 
He indeed erred on the side of excess, by prolonging the 


1 vii. 4, § 6. After giving in his 
ordinary manner the position of the 
metropolis ” Since or Thinto, ho &dil9: 
oCrt utmot x«AacS v«t'xo tpacly airrijy 


SAAo ti alt6\ayoy. 

a Concerning the details of Ptolemy's 
map of India, 6eo Note F, p. 642. 
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western coast considerably to the south of Cape Comorin, 
which forms its real termination in that direction. Marinus 
on tho other hand, while he agreed in regarding Capo Cory, 
which was the point immediately opposite to Ceylon, as the 
southernmost point of the peninsula, 3 was led into the far more 
important, and inexplicable, error of ignoring almost entirely 
the great projection of the Indian peninsula to the south, so 
that he actually placed Cape Cory only four degrees of lati¬ 
tude to the south of Barygaza, and only 6£ degrees farther 
south than the mouths of the Indus. 

It is very difficult to conceive the origin of so great a 
mistake as this. The great extension of the peninsula to the 
south was a fact which, one would have thought, must have 
forced itself upon the attention of all navigators. Nor can the 
error be explained by supposing this extension to have been 
transferred in a wrong direction, as we frequently find the 
case : for while the interval of latitude between the mouths of 
the Indus and Cape Cory is thus enormously underrated, the 
difference of longitude assigned to the two does not exceed 
15 degrees, while the real difference amounts to not less than 
11 degrees. Allowing therefore for the system of graduation 
adopted by Ptolemy, his estimate of the longitude is only 
about 90 G. miles in excess, while he curtails the extension in 
latitude by degrees or more than 500 G. miles. 

§ 18. But it is curious to find this enormous error associated 
with another, equally extraordinary, but of an opposite ten¬ 
dency, in regard to the neighbouring island of Ceylon. We 

* The determination of Cape Cory I ing almost across the strait. As this 
(K«3j>v ixpov), which assumes 90 im- • was the nearest point of tho main land 
portant a place in the geography of to Ceylon, it was natural to regard it 
Marinus and Ptolemy, fortunately as the most - southerly; and although 
admits of no doubt It was the head- Ptolemy In his tables assigns it a lati- 
land that separated the Colchic and tudo of 13° 20' N. lot, while he places 
Argalic Gulfs (both of which are 1 Cape Comaria, undoubtedly tho same 
already mentioned by the author of the f with Capo Comorin, in 13° 30' (vii. 1, 
Periplus), and corresponded clearly to : §§ 9, 11), it is evidcut from tho im- 
the narrow point that runs out towards | portaucc attached both by him and 
Ceylon, between the Gulf of Mannar : Marinus to Capo Cory, that it was 
and Polk Hay, and is connected with regarded as practically tho southern 
the string of islands aud shoals stretch- extremity of India. 
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have seen that from the time of the earliest notices of the 
island of Taprobane, there was a tendency among Greek 
writers to exaggerate greatly its dimensions and extent, while 
their ideas of its position were extremely vague. Even the 
author of the Periplus describes it as extending far to the west, 
almost to the coast of Azania. 4 Ptolemy on the contrary had a 
fairly correct notion of its position with reference to the neigh¬ 
bouring continent, as well as of its general form and outline : 5 
but had conceived such an exaggerated estimate of its size, as 
to extend it through 15 degrees of latitude, and 12 degrees of 
longitude. 6 It was thus brought down more than two degrees 
to the south of the equator, while its northern extremity was at 
the same time carried up to 12£ N. lat., nearly three degrees 
north of its true position. Such an astounding misconception 
is the more extraordinary as Ptolemy gives at the same time a 
mass of information concerning the island, which surprises us 
by its copiousness, including not merely a complete periplus of 
its coasts, with the names of the headlands, rivers, and seaport 
towns, but also the names of many cities and tribes in the 
interior. 7 Such an amount of details proves that ho had 
what he considered good hearsay information : 8 and probably. 


* Periplus, § 61. See Chapter XXV. 
p. 474. 

* This lias been justly remarked by 
D'Anville (Anliquite Oeographiquc de 
VInde, p. 144), ami presents a strikiug 
contrast with the utterly erroneous form 
given to the peninsula of India. It is 
certain that any one, looking at the 
figure of Taprobane on the map of 
Ptolemy, without reference to its scale 
or graduation, would be struck with its 
general resemblance to the truth. The 
same observation is made also by Sir 
Emerson Tcnnent (Ceylon, vol. i. p. 560). 

* Ccvlon actually occupies less than 
4 degrees of latitude in length, and just 
more than 2 degrees of longitude in its 
greatest breadth. Its urea is in fact 
somewhat less than that of Ireland. 
The dimensions assigned it by Ptolemy 
would mako it about fourteen times as 
largo as tho reality. ^D’Anville, l. c.) 

7 Ptol. vii. 4. Colonel Yule justly 


observes in the notice accompanying 
his map of India: ‘‘The number of 
names which Ptolemy gives us on this 
island, including rivers and promon¬ 
tories, promises a facility of identifi¬ 
cation which is not realized. It seems 
difficult with such landmarks to go very 
far astray, yet thoroughly satisfactory 
identifications are very few.” 

* That this information was derived 
from merchants or trodere may bo in¬ 
ferred from the circumstance that he 
adds also—a very unusual exception in 
his work—a notice of the productions 
of the island, including rice, honey, 
ginger, beryls aud hyacinths, gold and 
silver, as well as other metals; and that 
it was tho native placoof elephants and 
tigers. Tho absence in this list of all 
mention of cinnamon Booms to show 
conclusively that it was not one of the 
articles then exported from the island. 
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if his authorities had been preserved to us, we should have 
been able to discover the origin of his strange misconception 
in respect to the dimensions of the island, which at present 
remains inexplicable. 9 

§ 19. But if we find Ptolemy’s geographical conceptions of 
countries comparatively well known, so strangely erroneous, 
we must be prepared to meet with at least equal distortions of 
the regions beyond the Ganges, concerning which he is our 
only ancient authority. His information was indeed derived 
in great part from Marinus, but we learn distinctly that in 
this portion of his work he had made use also of what he con¬ 
sidered as later and better authorities: 1 and it is impossible 
for us in all cases to discriminate between his two sources of 
information. It is clear however that he derived from the 
Tyrian geographer his principal data concerning the Gangetic 
Gulf, and the lands immediately beyond it. These have been 
already cited. 2 The most important point to determine would 
be the position of Palura, which was at the western limit of 
the Gangetic Gulf, and from which point navigators bound 
for the Golden Chersonese and Cattigara struck directly 
across the Gulf, in an easterly direction, for a distance of 
13,000 stadia, to a city called Sada, on the opposite side of 
the bay. 3 It is probable from this statement that the real 
position of Palura must have been somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Masulipatam, between the mouths of the Kistnah 
and the Godavery, from whence a duo easterly course would 
have brought the navigators across to the coast of Ava. 4 But 


• No notioe is found in this detailed 
description of the “ vast lake,” which, 
according to the hearsay information 
recorded by Pliny, must have formed 
one of the most remarkable features of 
the island (Plin. H. N. vi. 22, § 86). 
More accurate knowledge of the in¬ 
terior must soon have shown that there 
waa no room for any lake of considerable 
dimensions. 

* L 17, § 5. 

1 See Chapter XXVII. p. 534. 

» Ptol. L 13, § 7. This is in any 


case a great exaggeration. Tho width 
of the Bay of Bengal, from Masulipatam 
to the S.W. point of Ava, docs not ex¬ 
ceed 13 degrees of longitude, or about 
750 G. miles. Ptolemy reduces the 
interval to 173°, or 8540 stadia, but he 
admits that this reduction is altogether 
arbitrary. 

* Some trace of the same name as 
that of tho modern city is perhaps to be 
found in tliat of Maesolio, given by 
Ptolemy to tho coast country just before 
reachiug Palura, in which ho places 
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the position assigned it by Ptolemy (as calculated from the 
statements of Marin us, subject to his own corrections) is 
actually two degrees to the south of Cape Cory , and 11 degrees 
to the east of it, so as to lie about midway between Ceylon and 
the Malay Peninsula! Such an instance as this is calculated 
not only to destroy all faith in Ptolemy’s determination of 
precise positions in these seas, but to show* the utter impossi¬ 
bility of establishing any parallel between two things so incon¬ 
gruous, as his geographical conception of the countries in 
question, and the real conformation of the coasts of Asia. 

§ 20. But if we abandon the attempt to explain or reconcile 
his positive geographical data, it will certainly appear that his 
information concerning the countries beyond the Ganges con¬ 
tained important elements of truth, though disguised in a very 
confused and unintelligible form. Thus w r e find him placing 
on the east side of the Gangetic Gulf, a region which he terms 
the Land of Silver,—in which was the port of Sada, mentioned 
by Marinus, as well as that of Temala, evidently answering to 
the Tamala of the same author—beyond that, a people whom 
he terms Besyngeitm, and describes as cannibals; and south 
of these again a tract which he terms the Golden Chersonese, 
extending through not less than degrees of latitude, so as 
to reach more than 4 degrees south of the equator. There 
can be little doubt that this is the same with the Chryse or 
Golden Island of the Periplus 6 —indistinct notions of which 
are found even in earlier writers: and there is also every 
reason to regard it as identical with the Malay peninsula, 
which is indeed so slightly connected with the mainland, that 


“ tho point of departure of navigators 
sailing to Chrysii " (rJ) iiptr^pioy ruv els 
rip Xpvoijv Iftvktt ivrtuv. vii. 1, § 15). 
He mentions also a river of the name 
of Msesolus, which may be supposed to 
represent the Kistnah; but nil such 
identifications rest upon very slender 
foundations. 

Colonel Yule (p. 23) considers 
Palum to have been situated consider¬ 
ably farther north, a few miles above 


Ganjam (in lat. 19° 27), where a placo 
called Palur is mentioned by De Barros 
and Linschoten. Here the ovidenoe of 
name seems strong; and though tho 
higher one ascends the coast tho more 
erroneous do the estimates given by the 
Periplus and by Ptolemy become, these 
are in any case greatly exaggerated and 
of little value. 

4 Penj>l. § 63. 
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it might easily have been taken for an island, and the know¬ 
ledge of its peninsular character argues comparatively correct 
information.® 

Beyond this again Ptolemy was aware of the existence of an 
extensive gulf, which he terms only the Great Gulf, and which 
may be fairly taken to correspond in a general way with the 
Gulf of Siam. 1 On the opposite coast of this he placed the 
land of the Siam, and the emporium of Cattigara, which was 
the most distant point frequented by Greek merchants in his 
day. But here his geography was completely at fault: and it 
was evidently in order to suit his preconceived theoretical 
conclusions, that instead of making this coast of the Shut*, 
after passing the Great Gulf, trend towards tho north, as it 
really does, he carried it directly t&iccmls the south, so as to 
place Cattigara not less than 8£ degrees south of the equator ! 8 
He thus supposed the land of the Simo to form the eastern 
limit of the Indian Ocean, and he assumed the land, though 
unknown, to be indefinitely prolonged from thence until it 
joined on to tho similar extension of tlic coast of Africa towards 
the east from Cape Prusum.® 

§ 21. It is certain that if the navigators, after quitting tho 
Golden Chersonese, crossed a great gulf, the only part of tho 


* The mode in which Marinos speaks 
of tho Golden Chersonese in the pas¬ 
sage cited from him directly by Ptolemy 
would lead to the conclusion that he 
meant to designate by the term some 
definite locality, not an extensive re¬ 
gion ; but it is very probable that the 
name was thus applied to a particular 
port or emporium, juBt ns that of Arabia 
Felix was to Aden. Ptolemy at all 
events applies the term in a wider and 
more general sense. 

' vu. 2, § 7. Marinus appears to 
have been ignorant of the existence of 
this great gulf; as the authority cited 
by him for nis view of this part of the 
coast describes it as extending east¬ 
wards, or facing the south, for a dis¬ 
tance of 20 days’ voyage from tho 
Golden Chersonese (ap. Ptol. L 14, § 1). 
Such an expression is wholly at variance 


with tho reality, whatever bo token ns 
the point of departure; nnd Ptolemy 
seems to have had later and better in¬ 
formation, though he unfortunately 
misconceived its meaning. 

' vii. 3, § 3. 

" This he distinctly states (vii. 3, 
§ 6). After describing the land of tho 
Sin®, and fixing the position of tho 
capital, which he states ns definitely ns 
if it were some well-known city on the 
Mediterranean, he adds: “ From Catti- 
gura towards the west, the Iwumdnry is 
formed by the unknown land surround¬ 
ing the sea called Prnsodes ns far as 
the promontory of Prusum, from which 
begins, as lias been described, the 
Butrechian Gulf, connecting tho land 
with the promontory of Rlmptum and 
the southern ports of Azania.” 
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mainland that they could reach would be the coast of Cam¬ 
bodia or Cochin China, and it is here therefore that we must 
in all probability look for the Sinae of Ptolemy. But his 
geographical ideas on the subject were so confused that he 
conceived them as lying to the south of the Golden Chersonese 
instead of to the north of it; notwithstanding that he appears 
to have learnt from his informants in a general way that the 
land of the Sinae lay due south of Serica, and adjoined that 
country on the north: a statement perfectly correct if we sup¬ 
pose the former to represent the eastern portion of India 
beyond the Ganges, or the modern empire of Annam. 1 

It cannot be denied that there are great difficulties in sup¬ 
posing the information obtained by Ptolemy to have really 
extended so far to the east as the countries thus indicated: 
the difficult and circuitous character of the navigation, arising 
from the peculiar conformation of the coasts; and the absence 
of all notice of so remarkable a geographical feature as the 
Straits of Malacca, or of the vast island of Sumatra on the 
opposite side of them—are primd facie objections to the pro¬ 
posed identifications, which it is difficult to surmount. But 
on the other hand the general agreement of the statements 
reported by Ptolemy, when divested of the false garb in which 
he has disguised them, is too complete to be easily accounted 
for on any hypothesis but that of a real foundation in authentic 
information. At the same time they were undoubtedly too 
vague and imperfect to admit of anything more than a very 
general identification. The attempts to determine the position 
of the port of Cattigara, or the capital city of Thinae, can only 
rest on the merest conjecture. 2 


1 Iu placing the land of tho Sint» in 
this quarter, I admit fully the forco of 
the argument urged by Colonel Yule, 
that the name is identical with that of 
Tlisin, from which tho modern word 
China ia derived, and which explains 
the occurrence of the two forms Thin® 
and Sin®. But it docs not appear to 
me necessary therefore to assume that 
the land so called was actually a part 


of the modern China. How easily the 
name might be extended to other 
regions in that port of Asia is suffi¬ 
ciently shown by the modern appel¬ 
lation of Cochin China applied to the 
very couutry in question. 

* Such are the suggestions of For- 
biger, who would identify it with 
Canton, while Mnnnert, guided by the 
utterly untrustworthy numbers in the 
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§ 22. It is strange also that no indication appears to have 
reached the ears of Ptolemy of the vast archipelago of islands— 
many of them of very large size—which so closely adjoined 
the Malay peninsula to the cast. JIc lias indeed the names of 
several islands in these seas, but nono of them of any con¬ 
siderable size, except one to which he gives the name of 
Iabadius or Sabadius (the reading is uncertain), which he 
represents as two degrees of longitude in length, and describes 
as very fertile and containing abundance of gold, with a capital 
city named Argyrc (or the Silver City) at its western ex¬ 
tremity. 3 This has been generally identified with Java, but 
the resemblance of name is dubious, and the other statements 
concerning it would certainly apply better to Sumatra. 4 It 
appears indeed absolutely incredible that he should have been 
acquainted with the smaller and more distant of these two 
great islands, and have had no information concerning the 
larger one, which is so much closer to the Malay Peninsula. 

We have already seen that he conceived the eastern portion 
of Asia, in which he placed the land of the Siurn, to be con¬ 
nected by continuous land with the cast coast of Africa, so 
that he supposed the Indian Ocean to be surrounded on all 
sides by land. For this strange assumption he had undoubtedly 
no foundation in any erroneous information. It was a mere 
hypothesis, or rather a theoretical assumption, which had been 
already made by Hipparchus, in days when these eastern seas 
were almost entirely unknown, and retained—on what grounds 
we are at a loss to imagine—by Ptolemy, who adapted to it, 
as best he could, the extended information of bis own days. 

§ 23. Ptolemy’s account of Arabia is in many respects a 
characteristic instance both of the merits and defects which 
distinguish his work in general. From its proximity to 
Alexandria, and from the greatly increased amount of naviga- 


tables of Ptolemy, places it in the 
island of Borneo [ 

Colonel Yule justly remarks that 
“we see no means of determining 
Kattigora but be seeks to place it in 


the sooth of China proper; ft sug¬ 
gestion for which I can see uo foundation. 

* rii. 2, § 29. 

* Sco Note G, p. 643. 
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tion in the Red Sea, and around the shores of the Erythraean 
from thence to India, he naturally possessed an amount of 
information concerning the coasts of that great country far 
superior to that of his predecessors: and the periplus which 
he has given of these coasts is at once copious and accurate. 
Even his idea of its geographical configuration makes a near 
approach to the truth, and shows a marked improvement upon 
that of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, little more than 
half a century before. This is especially conspicuous in 
respect to the projecting form of the coast of Oman, a marked 
feature in the geography of Arabia, which had been ignored 
or misunderstood by all previous authorities. 5 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the interior of 
tho country: a region that must have always been, in ancient 
as well as modem times, peculiarly difficult of access to the 
traveller. It is true that the whole peninsula was traversed, 
as early as the time of Eratosthenes, by caravan routes from the 
fertile Legions of Yemen and the frankincense-bearing district 
of Hadramaut, to Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, and Petra near the 
head of the Red Sea, 6 and there can be no doubt that these 
routes continued to be frequented down to the days of Ptolemy. 
But all such lines of traffic must, from the circumstances of tho 
case, have been always limited to certain definite tracks, and 
between these lay broad tracts of country which could never 
have been inhabited by anything but wandering Bedouin 
tribes. Yet we are startled with finding in Ptolemy’s tables, 
not merely long lists of tribes, which may (or may not) be based 
upon something like authentic information concerning the 
names of these fluctuating and wandering populations, b.ut 
still longer lists of the towns or villages of the interior, 7 to 


* The promontory of Maccta or tho 
Macrc (Cape Muasendoon) was indeed 
familiar to all geographers from tho 
time of Nearcluiu, on account of its 
bounding the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf; but the important headland 
colled Has cl Hadd, which forms the 
eastern aDgle of Oman, and of tbe 


whole Arabian peninsula, is first men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy under tho name of 
Gorodamum (vi. 7. § 11). 

• See Chapter XVI. p. 647. 

; Thus he gives (in vi. 7, §§ 27-42) 
a list of not less than 114 “cities'’or 
villages in Arabia Felix, as well aa one 
of twenty-six others in Arabia Deserta 
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each of which he assigns a definite locality and a fixed astro¬ 
nomical position. Yet it is certain that no such fixed settle¬ 
ments ever existed in a large part of the territories to which 
they are assigned. If this enumeration of names is really 
based upon any definite foundation at all, the localities so 
designated could have been merely wells which formed halting 
places for the Bedouins, or fertile spots in the Wadies, where 
they pitched their tents and pastured their flocks. But any 
accurate determination of such localities was obviously out of 
the question, and it is a natural surmise that they were merely 
entered at random on the map with the view of filling up 
vacant spaces. At all events it may safely be asserted that 
they correspond to nothing in reality: and that the apparent 
fullness of Ptolemy’s information concerning the Arabian 
peninsula serves only to disguise the imperfection and scanti¬ 
ness of his actual knowledge. 8 

§ 24. We have seen that his knowledge of the eastern coast 
of Africa did not extend farther than that of Marinus, and was 
limited by the headland of Cape Prasum, which he placed in 
15£ degrees of south latitude. But this position was, according 
to his own showing, a mere arbitrary assumption, based upon 
its supposed distance south of the well-known emporium of 
Rhapta, which, as we learn from the Periplus, as well as from 
Ptolemy’s own account, had been long frequented by the 
Greeks. The coast therefore from this point northwards was 
really well known, and the position assigned by Ptolemy to 
Rhapta of 7 degrees south of the equator is just about correct. 


(v. 19, §§ 5-7). It is to be observed 
that Ptolemy, as well as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo before him, applies the 
latter name only to the tract inter¬ 
vening between the mountainous region 
of Arabia Petraea on the west, and 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia on the 
ea9t ; and includes—strangely enough 
according to our ideas—the whole 
pen insula of Arabia, with its vast tracts 
of desert, under the name of Arabia 
Felix. 

• We have seen that a large amount 


of information concerning Arabia, 
though ia a very confused form, is 
already found in Pliny (see Chapter 
xxrv. p. 423), but as usual so ill- 
arranged and clumsily put together, 
that it is difficult to extract from it any 
clear result. With Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, his definite form and arrange¬ 
ment enable one readily to discern both 
the accuracy of some parts of his de¬ 
scription and its erronoous character in 
others. 
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Between the adjoining promontory, to which he gives the 
name of Rhaptum, 9 and that of Prasum, he supposed that there 
intervened an extensive gulf, which he terms the Batrachian 
Sea, or according to a more probable reading, the Brachian 
(i.e. the shallow, or shoaly) sea. 1 Its shores were inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who were reported to be cannibals. 2 

With regard to the continent of Africa Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information that had not been accessible to any 
preceding writer, except Marinus, and though the conclusions 
he derived from these authorities were in fact of a very vague 
character, yet being expressed, as usual, in a definite and 
apparently authoritative form, they have frequently been 
received as indicating an amount of knowledge that it was 
impossible he should really possess. There is indeed no 
portion of his work which lias given rise to so much discussion 
in modern times, and none in regard to which his authority 
has been more absurdly over-estimated. The increased know¬ 
ledge of the interior of Africa, which has been the result of 
European explorations in recent times, has enabled us to form 
a much better judgement of the real value of Ptolemy’s state¬ 
ments on the subject, than was possible to geographers like 
D’Anville and Bennel. But much obscurity still hangs about 


• iv. 7, § 12. According to Ptolemy 
Rhapta itself was not a port, but the 
capital of the country at a short dis¬ 
tance from the sea, vrhile he gives the 
name of Rbaptum to a promontory 
nearly a degree and a half farther 
south (rb Vtrxrbv iutpvr-fjptoi/'). No men¬ 
tion of this is found in the Periplus, 
but if Rhnpta itself be correctly placed 
opposite to Zanzibar, the promontory 
may probably bo that called Capo 
Poonah, a short distance to the south 
of it. 

' The name is written B<trpdx*‘<* 1° 
vil. 4, § 6; but in iv. 8, § 1, where it is 
written rpa.x«ta in the ordinary editions, 
several MSS. have Ppax^a, aud the 
words which follow 5ia ri Pp^x* ftro 
conclusive in favour of that reading. 

* In connection with Cape Prasum 
Ptolemy mentions the island of Men- 


uthias, which he describes as lying 
off it towards the north-east xapd- 
k«toi &irb Otptvuv &vaToka>v), but places 
it not less than five degrees of longi¬ 
tude and three degrees of latitude from 
that headland. The island called 
Menutbias in the Periplus (as we have 
seen'i lay at a short distance from the 
mainland, and was certainly identical 
either with Pemba or Zanzibar (Chap¬ 
ter XXII. p. 11); but it is clear that 
Ptolemy must apply the name to some 
other island, probably to one of the 
Comoro Islands, which lie far out to 
sea. The supposition that the great 
island of Madagascar was that meant 
is utterly improbable; he could hardly 
have had any information concerning 
it, without having some idea of its 
magnitude. 
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the whole matter, and it is impossible to separate with any 
certainty the statements really derived by Ptolemy from the 
reports of traders or other travellers, from the theoretical con¬ 
clusions resting on his own inferences. We have already seen 
how utterly erroneous was the position which he assigned to 
Agisymba, a conclusion which could hardly fail to vitiate his 
whole map of the interior of Africa. 

§ 25. The great problem of the origin and sources of the 
Nile had continued to occupy the attention of the learned at 
Alexandria from the days of Eratosthenes to those of Ptolemy: 
and several authors had written expressly upon the subject. 
But the only real advance that had been made in knowledge 
of the river was that derived from the expedition of the Homan 
centurions under Nero, who had ascended the course of the 
White Nile, as far as the great marshes which, as we now 
know, oppose so serious an obstacle to any farther progress. 3 
Ptolemy however throws a quite new and unexpected light 
upon the subject, and has statements of which the true value 
can only be appreciated by the aid of the most recent dis¬ 
coveries. Unfortunately the peculiar form of his work prevents 
these from appearing in a connected and continuous form, and 
is calculated to give rise to some misconception and confusion. 
After describing in detail the course of the river as far as the 
Upper or Greater Primis—clearly the same with the Premnis 
of Strabo (which he places in 17° N. lat) he proceeds to say 
that, above this, the region of Meroe was formed into an island 
by the river Nile upon the west, and by the river Astaboras upon 
the east. Above this again, after passing Meroe and three 
other towns, came the junction of the Nile and the Astapus; 
which he places in 12° of N. latitude, about 4^° south of Meroe. 
Half a degree south of this he places the junction of the 
Astaboras and the Astapus: and again at a considerable 
distance farther south, only 2° north of the equator, he tells 


* See Chapter XXIII. p. 348. These maruhea begin about nine degrees north 
of the equator. 
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us was tlie point where the Nile first became one united 
stream by the junction of the two rivers which flowed from 
two lakes situated still farther south. The one of these lakes 
he places in 6° of south latitude, and 57° of longitude, the 
other in 7° of south latitude, and 65° of longitude—the point 
of junction being in longitude 60°, or a degree and a half west 
of Meroe.* Here it is clear that though he was led into error 
in one point, by the assumption that the island of Meroe must 
be really an island, and in order to make it so has supposed 
the Astapus to join the Astaboras, in a manner that was 
geographically impossible, all the rest of his description is 
clear and consistent. 6 But the mention of the two lakes, in 
which the two arms of the Nile take their rise, is wholly new, 
nothing similar to it being found in any earlier writer.® He 
adds, indeed, immediately after, as if to exclude the possibility 
of its being confounded with either of the two lakes in question, 
the name of Lake Coloe, from which (he tells us) flows the 
river Astapus, and which he places on the equator, in 68° 
of longitude. 7 The Lake Coloe was in all probability the same 
as that mentioned by Strabo under the name of Psebo, 8 and 
may safely be identified with the lake Tzana in the highlands 
of Abyssinia, from which the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile 


4 iy. 7. §§ 23, 24. 

* At the same time if we compare his 
account with that of Eratosthenes, it is 
evident that there is a complete con¬ 
fusion of name* between tho two. 
Eratosthenes gives the name of Asta- 
pua to the main stream of the Nile 
above its junction with the Astaboras, 
though be adds that others gave it the 
name of Astasobaa; the Astapus of 
Ptolemy on the other hand was a tribu¬ 
tary of the Nile, the mein course of 
which above their junction flowed from 
tho south; but unfortunately he has 
given us no distinctive appellation for 
this upper part of the river, which he 
assumes to be the true Nile, but of 
course was not known by that name in 
the countries which it traversed. The 


names given by Pliny from Juba ( H. N. 
v. 10, § 53) are equally confused. 

* Eratosthenes indeed (as we have 
seen) had heard a vague report that 
the main stream of the Nile took its 
rise in certain lakes to the south. But 
it is very unlikely that any account of 
the equatorial lakes should have 
reached him. It is much more pro¬ 
bable that this referred only to the 
great marshes, often spreading into 
wide lagoons, from which the White 
Nile might well bo supposed to derive 
its waters. With these might be 
associated some vague notion of tho 
Astapus or Blue Nile having its source 
in a lake. 

’ iv. 8, § 24. 

• Strabo, xvii. 1, § 3. 
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really derives its waters. We thus find I’tolemy’s account 
of the Astapus perfectly correct, with the exception of its 
supposed junction with the Astaboras, and it is clear that he, 
like Eratosthenes before him, regarded the Bahr el Abiad or 
White Nile, as the true Nile. This was indeed the natural 
conclusion, independent of the volume of the two streams, 
from the circumstance of the White River maintaining its 
course from the south, in accordance with the general direction 
of the Nile throughout Ethiopia and Egypt. 

§ 26. The important fact that the Lake Coloe was the 
source of the Astapus may well have been derived by way 
of Adulis from traders from Auxuma or Axum, which, as 
we learn from the Periplus, had already become an important 
centre of trade before the time of Ptolemy : 9 but it is probable 
that his information concerning the other two lakes, in which 
the Nile took its rise, was derived from quite another quarter. 
The extensive trade carried on by the Greeks at this period 
with the eastern coast of Africa, especially with Rhapta, 
opposite to Zanzibar, would naturally open out to them new 
sources of information with regard to the interior of the 
continent, and there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that 
they should in this manner have obtained hearsay accounts 
of the existence of two great lakes in the interior, which were 
supposed to supply the head waters of the Nile. Such accounts 
would naturally be, like all similar reports of native traders, 
very vague and indistinct, and in order to reduce them into 
a scientific form, and assign to the lakes in question a definite 
position on his map, Ptolemy had to proceed in his usual 
arbitrary manner, and has done so without the slightest indica¬ 
tion of the imperfect nature of his materials. His latitudes 
and longitudes are clearly worthless, except in so far as the 
former represent the broad fact that these lakes, and therefore 


9 Ptolemy himiwlf calls Auxuma the Coloe, which, however, he places at a 
capital or royal residence (A.wfw/oj ir considerable distance from tho lake of 

flaffh.uov. § 25). He has also a city of that name. 
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the sources of the Nile, were actually situated south of the 
equator, not far from the parallel of Rhapta: and the mode of 
connection of the two, by separate arms of the river flowing 
from each, and uniting lower down, is so obvious an inference, 
that we cannot wonder at its being adopted as a matter of 
course, whether by Ptolemy himself, or the informants of 
Jfarinus. But because in this, as in so many other cases, the 
form given by Ptolemy to his materials was erroneous, we 
need not on that account reject the valuable information on 
which they were based: and there seems no reason to doubt 
that authentic intelligence of the great lakes in the equa¬ 
torial regions of Africa, from which the Nile really derives 
its waters, had reached the ears of the Greek traders at 
Rhapta, and had passed through them to the knowledge of 
the Alexandrian geographer. 

It was undoubtedly from this source only that such informa¬ 
tion could be derived: just as in modern times it was by 
overland journeys from Zanzibar that the great lakes have 
been rediscovered. The obstacles to the ascent of the White 
Nile continuously from Meroe to its source were such as could 
only be surmounted by enterprising travellers, and there can 
be little doubt that this ascent had never really been made, 
but that Ptolemy followed the tradition of native informants 
in connecting the lakes in question with the Nile. The exact 
nature of this connexion was still a subject of doubt in very 
recent times: we cannot therefore wonder that Ptolemy 
solved the difficulty at once in the manner that seemed to him 
most in accordance with geographical probability, and then, 
according to his usual custom, laid down the arbitrary con¬ 
clusion thus formed, as if it had been based on definite in¬ 
formation. With the knowledge we now possess of the true 
sources and affluents of the Nile, we have certainly cause to 
wonder at the extent of that attained by Ptolemy, rather than 
to censure it because it is not more accurate or complete. 

§ 27. But in addition to the information thus furnished us 
by Ptolemy, with regard to the sources of the Nile, he has 
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given us in another passage some further statements, founded 
apparently on wholly different authorities, and which are 
clearly of a much less valuable character, though they have 
attracted much attention, and given rise to much controversy. 
After repeating his statement already noticed, that from the 
promontory of Rhaptum there extended a vast gulf, as far as 
that of Prasum,—from which (as we have seen) he supposed 
the coast of Africa to be prolonged eastwards towards the 
south-eastern lands of Asia—he continues : “ Around this gulf 
dwell Ethiopians who are cannibals (Anthropophagi), to the 
west of whom extends the range of Mountains of the Moon, 
the snows from which are received by the lakes of the Nile 1 
and he proceeds to fix the limits of the range thus designated, 
which he conceived as situated in twelve degrees and a half(f) 
of south latitude, and extending from east to west through 
11 degrees of longitude (from 57° to 68°). The precision 
with which he determines the position and limits of a range 
of mountains, concerning which he had no real knowledge, 
and which had no existence in fact, finds a parallel in that of 
the Hyperborean Mountains in European Sarmatia: and there 
seems no doubt that the process by which Ptolemy arrived at 
his conclusion was much the same in both cases. In this 
instance he had learnt the existence of two lakes, which he 
believed to be the sources of the Nile: he had learnt also the 
existence of a range of mountains, some of which were so lofty 
as to he covered with snow, though situated under the equator: 
he then at once assumed that the lakes were fed by the snows 
of the mountains, and having no real idea of the position of 
these last, drew them on his map in a straight line, to the 
south of the lakes, extending far enough to the east and west 
to supply, as he conceived, the necessary drainage. 

It is only in very recent times that we have learnt the 


1 After describing the gulf in ques¬ 
tion and assigning the latitude and 
longitude of Capo Prasum, he adds: 
toStop ftlv olv rbv k6\tqv xtpmtcovffty 


Aleiowts avQpanro<t>ayot, wv axb Sw/mv 
rb Tjjy Spot, cup‘ o& (nrobt- 

XOrreu rflt x^vat ai rov NtlAott A tpyeu. 
iv. 8, § 8. 
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curious fact that there really do exist, in the neighbourhood of 
the upper waters of the Nile, two mountains of sufficient alti¬ 
tude to be covered with snow through the greater part, if not 
the whole of the year : a and though these mountains (Kili¬ 
manjaro and Kenia) are in fact situated to the east of the 
basin of the Nile, instead of to the south of it, it is highly 
probable that a fact so unique in the geography of tropical 
Africa became the foundation of the statement transmitted to 
us by Ptolemy. The name of Mountains of the Moon, 3 which 
is given to us by Ptolemy in Greek, was probably the transla¬ 
tion of some native appellation. But it was adopted by the 
Arabian geographers, and became mixed up in their hands 
with many fables and absurd exaggerations: while among 
modern geographers it has retained a place upon the map 
of Africa down to our own time, though continually shifted 
about to suit the progress of recent discoveries. 4 In reality it 
appears clear that no such range as that supposed by Ptolemy 
ever existed : and that it was as much a geographical creation 
of his own as “ the Great Gulf ” which connected Africa with 
India; but that it was based upon information which really 


* It is not surprising that this fact— 
now established beyond the possibility 
of doubt—should have been received at 
first with some incredulity. Mr. Cooley 
especially—to whose theories it was 
strongly opposed—treated with the 
utmost contempt “ the supposed snows " 
of Kilimanjaro. 

* The name is given by him in the 

singular (ri ttj s tpos), but this 

is his habit in all but a very few cases. 
That the range, as he conceived it, was 
of great extent, is proved by the longi¬ 
tudes assigned to the two extremities, 
which give it a length of about 550 G. 
miles. 

The attempt of Mr. Cooley (Claudius 
Ptolemy and the Nile, 8vo. 1854) to 
discard altogether the Mountains of 
the Moon, as an interpolation in the 
text of Ptolemy, due to tho Arabian 
geographers, appears to me wholly un¬ 
tenable. The passage iu which ho 


speaks of them (iv. 9, § 3) is uncon¬ 
nected with that concerning the two 
lakes (iv. 8, § 23), and probably de¬ 
rived from a different authority; but it 
is not inconsistent with it; nor is there 
any reason for rejecting it, which would 
not apply to many other statements in 
his work, which we now know to bo 
irreconcilable with geographical facts. 

4 Even so late as 1832, in the map 
that accompanies Col. Leake’s Disser¬ 
tation on the Niger (in the Journal of 
the Qeocrraphical Society, vol. ii.), tho 
Mountains of the Moon arc represented 
as stretching across Africa from tho 
highlands of Abyssinia to the mouth of 
the Quorru, in about 6° or 7° of north 
latitude; thus cutting straight across 
the course of the White Nile, us wo 
now know it to exist- The same thing 
is still found on Arrowsmith's Map of 
Africa, published in 1834. 
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referred to a different range of mountains, in respect to which 
it was authentic and correct. 

§ 28. But if great interest and importance has been at¬ 
tached in modern times to Ptolemy’s statements concerning 
the sources of the Nile and the Mountains of the Moon, still 
more controversy has been raised by the account he has given 
of two rivers in the interior of Africa, the Ger or Gir, and the 
Niger or Nigir. We have already seen that under the Roman 
Empire, even before the time of Pliny, Roman generals and 
governors were carrying their arms across the Atlas into 
Gmtulia, and from Leptis inland to Cydamus and Garama: 
and though we have no detailed history of the Roman Empire 
after the time of Tacitus, we learn from the incidental notices 
in Ptolemy of the expeditions of Septimius Flaccus and Julius 
Materaus, that in some instances at least they had carried 
their exploring expeditions much farther into the interior. 
We cannot therefore be surprised to find that Ptolemy pos¬ 
sessed, or supposed himself to possess, much fuller information 
concerning the interior of Africa than any preceding writer. 
But it is a matter of great difficulty to estimate the real value 
and character of the materials thus furnished him, and conse¬ 
quently to determine the true geographical significance of the 
statements which he has transmitted to us. 

In his description of the interior of Africa, lying south of 
Mauretania, Numidia and the province of Africa, 5 it is re¬ 
markable that he enumerates many mountains, or chains of 
mountains, designated for the most part by the rivers which 
flow from them; but to which in each case, according to his 
custom, he assigns a definite position in latitude and longi¬ 
tude. Several of these are clearly only special appellations of 
subordinate groups or outliers of the great Atlas range; 
others appear to be really detached mountain ranges, such 
as we now know to occur in many places in the north of the 
Sahara. After this he continues: “ The largest rivers in 


* iv. 6, §§ 8-12. 
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the interior are : the Gir, 6 which connects together the moun¬ 
tain of Usargala and the ravine (pharanx) of the Garamantes: 
the river diverging from which occupies a position in 42 3 of 
longitude and 16° of latitude, which forms the Chelidonian 
Lakes, the middle of which is situated in 48° of longitude and 
20° of latitude: which also after an interval, and, as it is said, 
having been earned underground, gives rise to another river, 
the western limit of which is in 46° long, and 16° lnt., and the 
eastern portion of it forms the lake Nuba in 50° of longitude 
and 15° of latitude. Then the Nigir, which also connects to¬ 
gether the mountain of Mandrus and that of Thai a; this also 
forms the lake Nigritis which is situated in 15° of longitude 
and 18° of latitude: and towards the north it forms two 
branches, one to the mountain of Sagapola, the other to that 
of Usargala: towards the east it has only one arm which 
forms the Libyan Lake, situated in 35° of longitude, and 16£° 
of latitude. Towards the south it has one arm extending to 
the river Daradus in two points situated in 21° of longitudo 
and 1 r and 13£° of latitude.” 7 

The above literal translation will serve to show the difficulty 
of understanding clearly what Ptolemy himself meant, so as to 
lay it down on a map, and it may be safely asserted that, if 
laid down on a map—according to the best idea we can form 
of the intention of the author—it will not be found to cor¬ 
respond to anything in the Geography of Africa, or indeed to 
any possible geographical system. One great source of this 
difficulty undoubtedly arises from his ambiguous use of the 
word itcTpomj, as an arm or branch of a river, which he 


* The name is written by Ptolemy 
r«£p, which is almost absolutely iden¬ 
tical with the form Gbir, now applied 
to the river on the reverso of the Atlas, 
which is almost certainly the same 
called by Pliny Ger. The name of the 
Nigir (N lyttp) is not found in Pliny in 
the nominative case. Solinus calls it 
Nijjris (0. 8S, § 6). The form Niger, 
which has been generally adopted in 


modern times, seems to have arisen by 
analogy with Ger. It has clearly 
nothing to do with the Latin niger 
(blackY though there can be no doubt 
that this false etymology contributed 
to the belief in its identity with the 
Nile of the Negroes; as if “ the river 
of black men " must itself be black 1 
T iv. 6, §§ 13,14. 
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employs indifferently, both here and elsewhere, for an affluent 
or tributary, and a divergent in the stricter sense, as an arm of 
a delta. 8 The expression applied both to the Gir and the 
Nigir, of their “connecting” two distant points 9 —in both in¬ 
stances chains of mountains, not lakes,—is not found similarly 
used elsewhere, and can only be understood with reference to 
such rivers as those in the north of Africa, which have no real 
outflow, and either end in stagnant lakes, or are gradually 
absorbed in the sands. 

§ 29. Owing to the great obscurity of Ptolemy’s own state¬ 
ments on the subject, as well as the general ignorance which 
prevailed, until very recently, in respect to the real geography 
of the countries in question, the most widely divergent interpre¬ 
tations have been put upon the passage just cited. The undue 
amount of deference paid to the authority of his supposed 
astronomical observations doubtless contributed largely to this 
result, and when the Arabian geographers became aware of the 
existence of a great river in Soudan, in nearly the same latitude 
as that assigned by Ptolemy to his so-called Nigir, it was 
natural to identify the two. 1 The river of Timbuctoo came to 
be known as the Nile of the Negroes, and there can be no 
doubt that the false etymology, which connected the Niger or 
Nigir of Pliny and Ptolemy with the Nigritee and Negroes, 
contributed mainly to the establishment of this notion. In 
modern times geographers have been divided into two sects on 
the subject: the one, of which D’Anville was the leader, and 
Colonel Leake has been the ablest expounder in our own 


* Thus he applies it to the point of 
divergence whore the two arms of the 
Nile separate to form the Delta (iv. 5, 
§ 12), and on the other hand to the 
confluence of the great tributaries of 
the Danube (the Inn, the Save, the 
Theiss, with the main stream (ii. 
12, 14,15, &c.). 

’ infctrryitt joins together, os a 
bridge connects the two banks of a 
river. The expression is very com¬ 
monly used by Ptolemy of a line con¬ 


necting two points on a map; but thero 
is, I believe, no other instance of its 
employment in respect to a river. Of 
course a river cannot really connect two 
mountain ranges, as it may two lakes, 
or even (in exceptional cases) two other 
rivers; and Ptolemy can hardly have 
meant more than that the river, or its 
arms, extended from one to the other; 
but even this is of little use to m 
1 See on this point M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, pp. 445-447. 
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days, maintaining that the Nigir of Ptolemy was really the 
great river known to the natives as the Joliba in the upper 
part of its course, and lower down as the Quorra, but to 
which the name of Niger has been inseparably attached by 
modern geographers. 2 Others contend that Ptolemy had no 
knowledge of the fertile regions of Soudan beyond the Great 
Desert, and consequently could never have heard of the great 
rivers of the interior; and that all his statements refer in fact 
to the tract south of the Atlas, bordering on the Great Sahara, 
and to the comparatively unimportant streams by which it is 
traversed. According to this view the latitudes and longitudes 
given by Ptolemy in this part of his work are as defective and 
illusory as we have seen to be the case in many other instances, 
and their apparent agreement with certain actual geographical 
features is merely accidental. 

§ 30. The last of these views has been advocated recently 
with much ability by M. Vivien de St. Martin, 3 and it must be 
admitted that it has much in its favour. It is certain that 
Ptolemy connects his two rivers, the Gir and the Nigir, with 
certain chains of mountains, and these again he connects with 
Mauretania and Numidia in a manner that leaves no doubt 
that they were parts of the great chain or system of mountains 
in the North of Africa, to which modern geographers give the 
general appellation of Atlas, a term unknown to Ptolemy in 
this signification. Thus, as we have seen, he describes the 
Gir as flowing from the mountain which he calls Usargala. 
But he elsewhere tells us that the same mountain range con¬ 
tained the sources also of the Bagradas, a well-known river, 
which flowed into the Mediterranean, not far from Carthage. 


* See the elaborate paper by Col. 
Leake in the 2nd vol. of the Journal of 
Geogr. Soe. (1832), entitled “ It the 
Quorra the tame river as the Nigir of 
the Ancients t ” His views have been 
adopted, and a summary of his argu¬ 
ments repeated by Mr. E. B. James in 
Dr. Smith's Diet, of Ancient Geography, 


art Nigeib. 

* Le Nord de VAfrique dans VAnti¬ 
quity, pp. 425-461. The same view had 
been previously maintained bv M. 
Walckenaer ( Recherches Geographiques 
tur TInUrieur de VAfrique Septentrio- 
nale, 8vo. Paris, 1821, pp. 346-392). 
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These he places in 20£° of latitude, far to the south of 
their true position, so that he assigns to the Bagradas a course 
of not less than 12° of latitude: but he distinctly tells 
us that it was the same river that traversed the province of 
Africa and had its mouth near Carthage. 4 Again, he describes 
the Melano-Gsetuli, a tribe whoso name distinctly connects 
them with the south side of the Atlas, as extending from 
Mount Usargala to Mount Sagapola: and the position of the 
latter mountain is given by its being the source of tho river 
Subus, which flowed into the Atlantic just beyond the limit of 
the Boman province, and may be safely identified with the 
river Sus. This he places in lat. 25°, more than 5° south of 
its true position. Next to this he mentions a mountain called 
Mandrus, which he describes as containing the sources of all 
the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, from the river Salathus in 
lat 22 s to the river Massa in lat. 1G£°. In accordance with 
this he places the centre of Mount Mandrus in lat. 18°. It is 
this range of Mount Mandrus, which he evidently conceived as 
a range running from N. to S. parallel to the Atlantic, but to 
which there is nothing corresponding in reality s —that Ptolemy 
describes as forming one extremity of the Nigir, while two 
other arms were connected with Mount Sagapola and Mount 
Usargala. These he apparently regarded as divergent aims 


* This is overlooked by Col. Leake, 
who assumes that the liagradas of the 
interior must be a distinct river from 
that which traversed the Roman pro- 
vince of Africa {Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
voL ii. p. 21), and the same view is 
taken by the author of the article 
Bagradas in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Geography. But the testimony of 
Ptolemy to the contrary is precise. 
After describing (iv. 6, § 10) tho posi¬ 
tion of Mount Usargala, “from which 
flows the river Bagradas ” (Ap’ ol p<? 
6 Ray pitas xoraft.6s\ and which he 
places, as stated iu tho text, in lat 
20° 30'; he adds, othos, 4>tpin*vot 8*4 

■rijs ’AtftpiKT)s, *ie$aX\ti tit rV OdAaCffav 
Kara Otaiy AS Afi yo, the very some lati¬ 
tude and longitude that he has else¬ 


where assigned to the mouth of tho 
Bagradas near Carthage (iv. 3, § 6). 

The sources of tho southernmost arm 
of the Bagradas are really situated be¬ 
tween 35° and 36° of N. latitude; to 
that they are placed by Ptolemy about 
16° too far south! This enormous error, 
coupled with that in tho position of 
Gamma or Fezzan farther cost, was 
quite sufficient to throw his whole 
geography of Northern Africa into 
hopeless confusion. 

* It may perhaps arise from a mis¬ 
conceived or exaggerated idea of the 
subordinate range south of tho Great 
Atlas and parallel to it, which sepa¬ 
rates tho valley of tho Sus (Subus) 
from that of tho Draa (Daradus). 
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flowing to those mountain chains: they were probably in 
reality affluents or tributaries proceeding from them. But in 
any case it is clear that he supposed the river Niger and its 
arms to be connected with the mountains to the south of 
3Iauretania, in a manner that excludes the possibility of their 
being divided from them by the vast desert of Sahara.* 

It is much more difficult to fix, even approximately, the 
other extremities which he assigns to his two rivers, the Gir 
and the Nigir: Mount Thala and the Ravine of the Gam- 
mantes. The latter is supposed by M. de St. Martin to be the 
deep and narrow valley of Ghat, west of Fezzan, the proximity 
of which to the country of the Garamantes would account for 
its name; Mount Thala we have no means of identifying; it 
is placed indeed by Ptolemy as far south as lat. 10°, but no 
value can be attached to this determination. 

§ 31. There can be no doubt that one cause which con¬ 
tributed in a great degree to prevent the recognition of the 
Gir and Nigir of Ptolemy as rivers of Northern Africa, was 
the absence of any really great rivers on the southern side of 
the Atlas. Until very recently indeed there prevailed a very 
exaggerated notion of the desert character of the country 
immediately to the south of the great mountain range, and 
the northern part of the Sahara was supposed to present a 
character of unbroken desert to an extent greatly exceeding 
the truth. We have lately learnt that the whole country, 
for a distance of more than ten degrees south of the Atlas, is 
of a very varied character, presenting numerous ranges of 
mountains, with Wadies, or valleys containing watercourses at 
certain seasons of the year, though dry in summer, and fertile 
spots or oases, interspersed among barren table-lands and 
broad patches of sandy desert. 7 Another prominent feature 

• The some view is strongly con- I again connects it with the west coast, 
firmed by the statement that the Nigir and the region immediately south of 
throws out one arm to the sonth, which the Great Atlas- 
joins the river Darados (§ 14). Now T See the valuable sketch of the 
theDaradus mav probably be identified physical geography and geology of the 
with the river, Draa or Drha, and this (northern) Sahara, given by Mr. Tris- 
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of these regions is the occurrence of numerous shallow lakes, 
or “ Sibkhahs,” as they are called, analogous to those which 
have long been known to exist within the limits of Algeria 
and Tunis, and which correspond exactly with such lakes as 
the rivers described by Ptolemy may be supposed to form. 
One of the greatest peculiarities of the same districts is the 
frequent recurrence of the phenomenon, alluded to by all 
ancient writers in respect to the countries in question—of the 
disappearance and reappearance of rivers after a subterranean 
course of more or less extent.® This, as we have seen, is stated 
by Ptolemy of the Gir, while it plays a prominent part in the 
confused and palpably fabulous account given by Juba of the 
connexion of the Nile with the rivers of Mauretania. 9 On 
the whole it is certain that if we are content to discard the 
impression that the Gir and Nigir were really great rivers of 
the same character as the Nile or the Quorra, the peculiar 
physical characters of the country north of the Great Desert 
are precisely such as might be supposed likely to give rise to 
the confused and unintelligible account given by Ptolemy of 
the river-systems of Northern Africa. 1 

§ 32. But unquestionably the main cause which has led 
modem writers to identify the Nigir of Ptolemy with tho 
Nile of the Negroes—the great river of Soudan, whose sources 
and outflow were so long unknown—arose from the erroneous 
positions in latitude and longitude which he had himself 
assigned to the two rivers. The Gir and the Nigir are placed 


tram in tho Appendix to his work, 
entitled Great Sahara (8vo. 1860), and 
concerning tho Sahara generally Keith 
Johnston’s Africa, pp. 72-82. 

• These rivers, as pointed out by Mr. 
Tristram (The Great Sahara, p. 363), 
do not flow through real subterranean 
channels, like those in cavernous lime¬ 
stone districts; but merely sink into 
tho sand, through which they continue 
to percolate, until thrown up to the 
surface by the occurrence of some stra¬ 
tum of hard rock. 

• See Chapter XX. p. 174. 


1 It is always dangerous to have 
recourse to tho supposition of physical 
changes, in order to account for the 
statements of ancient writera; but it 
must be admitted that there arc many 
arguments in favour of tho climate 
south of tho Atlas having been in 
ancient times less arid than at present, 
and a small increase of tho rainfall in 
those regions would convert many of 
the Wadies that arc now merely dry 
watercourses into rivers for a part of 
the year. 
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by him within a tract extending from about 15° or 16° to 
18° N. latitude, the whole of which would in reality fall 
within the limits of the great desert of the Sahara, but only 
a few degrees north of the tract really occupied by the fertile 
provinces of Soudan, and traversed by the Joliba or Quorra, 
as well as by several other important rivers. It thus becomes 
so plausible to identify Ptolemy’s rivers with the great streams 
in question that one cannot wonder that this conclusion has 
been adopted by many geographers of eminence. Colonel 
Leake in particular has been influenced principally by this 
reason in his elaborate argument to prove Ptolemy’s Nigir to 
be really the same with the Quorra. 3 Yet it is difficult to see 
how Ptolemy could have attained any such accurate knowledge 
of the regions in question; while it is remarkable that in all 
other instances his positions for the interior of Africa differ 
widely from the truth. We have already seen how extrava¬ 
gantly far to the south he carried the position of Agisymba 
which certainly represented to his mind the country imme¬ 
diately to the south of the great desert, or in other words 
the northern portion of Soudan. Yet this country is really 
situated in about 14° or 15° of north latitude, while he carried 
it, as we have seen, to eight degrees south of the equator. 
Even in regard to a comparatively well-known point like 
Garama (the capital of the Garamantes) we find him placing 
it in lat. 21° 30'; fully 5 degrees south of its true position, 
and only 3£ degrees north of his city of Gira, which he calls 
the metropolis of the surrounding region, and places to the 
south of the river Gir. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that he conceived them to be separated by the wide expanse 


* It is only by n, careful and con¬ 
tinuous examination of the data fur¬ 
nished by Ptolemy in regard to the 
interior of Africa that one comes to be 
convinced of the magnitude of his 
errors, and of the utterly uutruatworthy 
character of his materials. From the 
total want of observations to correct 
them, one error was necessarily built 
upon another, till the accumulated 


result became one of startling extent. 
Colonel Leake appears to me to have 
been misled throughout his paper by a 
disposition to pay exaggerated defer¬ 
ence to the authority of Ptoleruy, over¬ 
looking the fact tliat his statements, as 
tficv stand , ore impossible and absurd; 
and it is only by much modification 
and alteration that they can be made to 
suit with either one theory or the other. 
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of the great desert., as they must have been on the supposi¬ 
tion that his river Gir was really one of the great rivers of 
Soudan. Yet it seems still more impossible to assume that 
the error lay wholly in the position assigned to Garama, a 
place which had been repeatedly visited by Roman generals, 
and to which we know that he possessed itineraries, while that 
of Gira—a place utterly unknown from any other source—was 
determined with comparative correctness. It seems much 
more simple to conclude that his map of the interior of Africa 
was throughout vitiated by the same error, which caused him 
to carry his positions in all instances much too far to the 
south; and that he thus unintentionally brought his two 
rivers—the Nigir especially—into latitudes nearly corre¬ 
sponding with those of the great rivers of Soudan, of which 
he had no real knowledge. 

§ 33. We have unfortunately no information as to the sources 
from whence he derived his knowledge (such as it was) of the 
countries in the interior of Africa, but it may safely be assumed 
that it could at best only be collected from the hearsay reports 
of native traders. But the tendency of itineraries derived 
from such quarters is almost always to exaggerate the dis¬ 
tances; and we have already seen, in our examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography, many instances of the results of this 
tendency. Had he really possessed any such line of route 
across the desert to the banks of the Joliba, it can hardly be 
doubted that he would have placed that river and his supposed 
city of Nigira far too much to the south, instead of bringing 
them up to a level with Gira, within a few degrees of Garama 
or Fezzan. But moreover it seems utterly impossible to sup¬ 
pose that, had he possessed any such records, he would have 
ignored the main fact of the vast extent of desert that separated 
tho great river from the comparatively fertile districts to the 
south of the Atlas; a desert that so long proved an insuperable 
barrier to all European travellers. It is a point that has been 
too much lost sight of in the discussion of this question, that 
Ptolemy gives no indication of the existence of the Sahara 
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between the land of the Gtetulians, and his rivers Gir and 
Nigir. It is certain that there is nothing to show that he had 
any knowledge of the occurrence of such a vast tract of desert 
to the south of Gaetulia; and the omission is rendered the more 
significant by his distinct mention of “ the Libyan desert ” as 
bounding Africa (* * * § . e. the Roman province of that name) and 
the Cyrenaica on the south, while he describes Gaetulia as the 
country to the south of the two Mauretanias, without any 
notice of its being bounded jn its turn by a similar desert. 3 

§ 34. But if we find ourselves compelled to reject the theory 
that would transport the rivers of Ptolemy to the south of the 
great desert, it must be admitted that there is the greatest 
difficulty in identifying them with any of the streams to be 
found south of the Atlas. We have seen that Suetonius 
Paulinus in his expedition across those mountains came to a 
river called Ger, and there is every reason to identify this with 
the stream still known as the Ghir, or Wady Ghir, which rises 
in the range of the Atlas, in about lat. 32° and descends to the 
Oasis of Twat. 4 But it is impossible to accept the obvious 
conclusion that the Ger mentioned on this occasion by Pliny 
was the same with the Gir of Ptolemy. Of the two rivers 
mentioned by that author, the Gir was the farthest to the east, 
while the Niger lay to the west, and had its sources in a 
mountain range not far from the Atlantic. Little or no value 
can be indeed attached to the name; and it is probable that 
the two forms Gir and Nigir are really only slight variations 
of the same. But even if we assume, as M. Vivien de St. 
Martin has done, that Ptolemy has interchanged the two, and 
that his Nigir is really the same with the Ger of Pliny, it 
cannot be contended that the Wady Ghir corresponds in even 
a plausible manner with the course assigned to the Nigir by 


* Thua ho repeatedly speaks of v tpv- 

nos Aifiwj in connection with the former 

province (iv. 3, §§ 15, 26); but in iv. 6, 

§ 15, after discussing the course of the 
Gir and the Nigir he says: W««tbi 
8 « reus /xiv Mcuiptrewlais V ratrovAia, rfj 


5 i ’AipptKfj koI rfj Kvpr/raiKfj jj tfrnfios 
Ai/3 vt ). 

* The course of this river has for the 
first time been explored in very recent 
times by M. Rohlf. 
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Ptolemy. And the same thing is still more the case with the 
Gir of that author, for which we cannot find any suitable 
representative in the northern regions of Africa. 5 The only 
considerable stream really found south of the Atlas, with the 
exception of the Ghir already mentioned, is the Wady Djedi; 
and this is so little distance from the Roman province that it 
seems impossible to suppose it to have been the river intended 
by Ptolemy. 6 But the whole tract of the table lands between 
the Atlas and the Desert is intersected by Wadies or water¬ 
courses, some of which may well have been better supplied 
with water in ancient times, while they would also have 
formed under those circumstances more considerable lakes or 
lagoons than they do at present. The peculiar drainage 
system of this part of Africa, such as we now know it, un¬ 
doubtedly presents strong features of resemblance with the 
general character of that represented by Ptolemy, while its 
intricate nature would render it probable that any hearsay 
accounts of it, reported by merchants and traders, would 
assume such a confused and unintelligible form as would 
render it impossible to identify its details with the real features 
of the country. 

§ 35. Closely connected with the questions concerning the 
true position of the Nigir of Ptolemy, are those relating to his 
knowledge of the west coast of Africa. Here also two entirely 
different views have been taken by modern geographers of the 
extent of his knowledge, and the consequent value of the 
positions which he has assigned to the points that he mentions 
by name. As far as the limit of the Roman province of 
Mauretania Tingitana, the coast was naturally well known; 
and the headland which he describes as its southernmost 
point, and to which he gives the name of the Greater Atlas 


* Of course on the theory that iden¬ 
tifies the Nigir with the Quorro, it is 
easy to find a representative for the 
Gir in any of the large rivers farther 
cast—the Yeou, Sbary, See. None of 
these, however, in any respect answer 


to the description given by Ptolemy 
of the Gir ana its arms. 

* For a description of the course and 
character of the Wady Djedi, soo Mr. 
Tristram's Great Sahara, p. 362. 
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may safely be identified with Cape Ghir, a prominent headland 
formed by the main chain of the Atlas, abutting directly upon 
the ocean. Immediately south of this he places the river 
Subus, the name of which may clearly be recognised in the 
valley and river of Sfis or Sous, in precisely the same position 
with respect to Cape Ghir. But though this remarkable 
feature in the geography of Western Africa may be considered 
as established beyond a doubt, we find it brought down by 
Ptolemy to lat. 26° 30'—more than 4° south of its true posi¬ 
tion-while in longitude he places it to the east of Cotes 
(Cape Spartel), instead of nearly 4° to the west of it. 7 
Throughout this part of his geography indeed he commits the 
error of supposing the coast of Africa to hold a course nearly 
due N. and S. from Cape Spartel (but trending continually 
a little to the cast) instead of nearly south-west, and he has 
assigned his longitudes accordingly. 

But it is beyond this that the chief discrepancies begin. 
Following the coast to the south Ptolemy enumerates several 
rivers and promontories, as well as three “ cities,” till he comes 
to a river which he calls Daradus, or Daras, the name of which 
would naturally lead one to identify it with the Draa or Drah, 
one of the most considerable rivers in this part of Africa. Un¬ 
fortunately Ptolemy places its mouth in 15° N. lat., while the 
Draa really has its outlet in about 28°, or less than 3 3 south of 
Cape Ghir. 8 The latitude thus assigned is actually more than a 
degree to the south of the mouth of the Senegal, the first great 
river of Central Africa; and consequently Colonel Leake, and 
those writers who cling to the correctness of Ptolemy’s astro¬ 
nomical positions, identify the Daradus of our author with the 
Senegal. Beyond this he mentions a promontory called 
Arsinarium, with another called Russadium: and beyond this 
comes the Western Gulf, or as he elsewhere calls it, the Great 
Gulf on the Western Ocean. Those writers who consider the 

1 Ptol. iv. 1, § 4. called Cephas, and places its sources 

• iv. 6 , § 6 . He elsewhere (§ 9) tolls in 10° N. lat. and 27° E. long., or 17 
ua that it tokos its rise in a mountain degrees of longitude east of its mouth. 
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Darodus to be the Senegal, naturally identify the Promon¬ 
tory of Arsinarium with Cape Verde, and the river Stachir, 
which is placed only about a degree farther south, with the 
Gambia. 9 

§ 36. The combination is no doubt a tempting one; and if it 
stood alone, might be considered as satisfactory. But the diffi¬ 
culty arises that between the river Draa and the Senegal occurs 
the long stretch of coast—extending for more than 900 geo¬ 
graphical miles—where the great desert abuts upon the sea, 
and throughout the whole extent of which not a single river 
discharges its waters into the ocean. If therefore we identify 
the Daradus with the Senegal, we are not only unable to 
identify any of the intermediate points, but the description of 
this part of the coast is so utterly at variance with the reality 
as to render any such identification impossible. But there is 
another point that has an important bearing upon this question. 
Ptolemy places his promontory of Arsinarium—which Colonel 
Leake would identify with Cape Verde—in latitude 12°, 
directly opposite to the nearest of the Fortunate Islands, by 
which he unquestionably meant to designate the Canaries, 
though he erroneously places them 7° from the mainland. 
The latitude thus assigned to the Fortunate Islands is of 
course entirely erroneous; 1 but this is easily accounted for, 
in a case where he could not possibly have any real observa¬ 
tions. But the point on the mainland to which they were most 


• Ptol. iv. 6, §§ 6, 7. Leake in 
Journ. of Oeot/r. Soc. voL ii. p. 18. 

1 It is a singular accident—for I 
believe it to be nothing elso—that the 
position thu* assigned to the Fortunate 
Islands comes to coincide more nearly 
with the Latitude of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, than with that of the Canaries ; 
and hence if his promontory of Arsi¬ 
narium be identified with the Cape de 
Verde, it might be plausibly suggested 
that he had confounded the two groups 
of islands, anil that they were both in- 
eluded under his spoliation of the 
Fortunate Islands (cu vrjo'oi), to 


which he assigns au extension of nearly 
six degrees of latitude. But the Cape 
de Verde Islands, being situated more 
thou 800 miles from the coast of Africa, 
were littlo likely to have been dis¬ 
covered by ancient navigators; and, 
strangely ns their position is misplaced 
on his map, there can bo no reasonable 
doubt that the Fortunate Islands of 
Ptolemy wore the same with the group 
described under that name by Juba 
and Pliny, which, as we have seen, were 
, undoubtedly those now known as the 
Cauurica. (See Chapter XX. p. 175, 
Note E.) 
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nearly opposite, is just one of the facts which even an un¬ 
scientific navigator would easily observe and record: and we 
may therefore feel assured that Cape Arsinarium was really 
the headland immediately opposite to the nearest of the 
islands. This leads us to identify it with Cape Juby, which 
is only about sixty miles from Fuerteventura, the nearest of 
the Canaries. In this case the next headland Russadium 
would be represented by Cape Bojador, which figures so 
conspicuously in the early voyages of the Portuguese along 
this coast. 

It is true that on this supposition the distance between 
Cape Arsinarium and the mouth of the Daradus (the Draa) is 
greatly overrated, Ptolemy placing the latter river in lat. 15°, 
3° farther north, while the real distance is not more than 80 
G. miles, and the interval of latitude only about 20', the coast 
in this part bearing nearly east and west: and again, the 
interval between the Daradus and the Subus, estimated by 
Ptolemy at not less than ten degrees, is still more exaggerated, 
the real distance being little more than 180 G. miles, or 3° of 
latitude, if we suppose the coast (as Ptolemy did) to run 
nearly from north to south. We are thus left with a choice 
of difficulties: there being really no alternative but to adopt 
Ptolemy’s latitudes, as Colonel Leake has done, and transfer 
the Daradus to the Senegal, or to identify it with the Draa, 
12 J more to the north. Unaccountable as such an error may 
appear, it must be observed that Ptolemy has already placed 
Cape Ghir 4° too far to the south, and that a similar tendency 
to exaggerate his distances in latitude has been observed 
throughout his map of Africa. 2 But those of the Senegal and 
Cape Verde would, according to Colonel Leake’s view, bo 
comparatively correct: and we should thus have the strange 
result that along the west coast of Africa, where we have no 
account of the Greeks carrying on any trade, their statements 
of distances—from which alone Ptolemy could calculate his 


* This is admitted oveu by Colonel Leake himself (p. 18). 
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latitudes,—became the more correct the farther they receded 
from home. Indeed, it is difficult to cast a glance at Ptolemy’s 
map of North-Western Africa, and the utter dissimilarity of 
its configuration with the real form of the continent, and 
retain a belief in the possibility of his having accurate infor¬ 
mation, from which to determine correctly a position so remote 
as that of the mouth of the Senegal. 

§ 37. One effect of this misconception of the extension of 
the west coast of Africa, was to distort altogether his idea of 
the position of the Fortunate Islands: by which name it can¬ 
not be doubted that he as well as Juba and Pliny meant to 
designate the Canary Islands. But having learnt apparently 
from good authority the position of one of these opposite to 
the headland to which he gave the name of Arsinarium, he 
was compelled to carry it down to 11° of N. latitude, while he 
placed the northernmost of the group in lat. 16°, thus ranging 
them in a widely scattered group, extending through more 
than 5° degrees of latitude, instead of lying, as they really do, 
nearly together, in a continuous cluster, having a general 
direction from east to west, and comprised within about two 
degrees of latitude. 3 The point is one of importance as show¬ 
ing how utterly vague were his ideas of the position of the 
islands, through which he drew his primary meridian from 
which all others were to be reckoned. 

Another instance, and a very striking one, of the manner in 
which Ptolemy assigned positions at random to places concern¬ 
ing which he had only the vaguest information, is to be found 
in the case of Ceme, which he places in his tables in lat 
25° 40', and 5° of longitude east of the Fortunate Islands: so 
that it must have lain in the open Atlantic, three degrees from 
the mainland, instead of being, as it really was, an islet close 


1 He enumerates six islands, four on 
the outer line through which he draws 
his meridian—and two ft degree nearer 
to the coast One of these last he calls 
Canaria, the other the island of Juno, 
evidently the Junonia of Juba. But 
his other four names, Aprositus (the 


Inaccessible Island), Pluitalo, Cospiria, 
and Pinturia or Centuria, cannot be 
identified, unless Plu'itala bo a cor¬ 
ruption of the Latin u&me Pjuvialia 
npplied-to one of the islands by Statius 
Sebosus (Plin. vL 32, § 202). 


OF NORTH WKSTERX AF1UCA ACCORDING TO PTOLEMY 
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to the shore. Had Ptolemy possessed, as suggested by Colonel 
Leake, Carthaginian authorities, and derived his materials 
from thence, he could not possibly have fallen into such a 
mistake with regard to a place which had been in their time 
an important ddpdt of trade, though it had subsequently 
decayed, and its very existence, as we have seen, became 
disputed. 

§ 38. The above examination of Ptolemy’s geography of 
Africa will serve to show the utterly untrustworthy character 
of the specious system which he has presented to his readers. 
It is very probable that he (or rather Marinus) really possessed 
materials of considerable value, and that had he furnished us 
with the data from which he deduced his erroneous conclusions, 
we should have been able in our turn to have derived from 
them results of real interest. But we are unfortunately left 
wholly in the dark as to the nature and character of these 
materials: we have no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever 
carried on trade to any extent along the west coast of Africa, 
and still less that they had any direct intercourse with the 
negro nations of the interior. To assume under these circum¬ 
stances that Ptolemy really possessed authentic and detailed 
itineraries, upon which he could found approximately correct 
estimates of the geographical position of the places he enume¬ 
rates, is to place a degree of confidence in his astronomical 
determinations to which they are certainly not entitled. 4 The 
vague and fluctuating character of the names in the interior of 
the African continent is sufficiently apparent to any one who 
compares a series of modern maps; and the same must have 
been the case in ancient times also; while the various hypo- 


4 Dr. Beke's remarks on this subject 
appear to me perfectly just. M In at¬ 
tempting to fix in the map of Africa 
the true position of Ptolemy^ lakes and 
sources of the Nile, we must discard all 
notions of their having been determined 
absolutely by means of astronomical 
observations, special maps of particular 
localities, or otherwise, and regard them 


simply as derived from oral information, 
and as laid down relatively to some 
well-known point on the coast ” (Sources 
oj the Nile, p. 6S). If this is true of the 
eastern portions of Africa with regard 
to which he certainly had tome trust¬ 
worthy data, it applies with still greater 
force to the interior and the western 
half of the continent. 
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theses started by modern geographers, based upon the erroneous 
information that they possessed, may at once explain and 
excuse the errors committed by Ptolemy in attempting to put 
into shape the very defective materials at his command. When 
we see how much of the map of Africa was still either hypo¬ 
thetical or erroneous, even in the days of D’Anville and 
Rennell, we cannot wonder that the same map, as drawn for 
the first time by Ptolemy, was still more hypothetical and 
still more erroneous. 

§ 39. Both in this instance and in regard to the eastern 
portions of Asia, we have seen that Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information beyond that of any preceding geo¬ 
grapher, but that this information was of a very vague and 
indefinite character, and he had no means of correcting it, or 
of testing the accuracy of the positions which he assumed in 
consequence. Under these circumstances the attempt to clothe 
his imperfect materials in a scientific garb, was only to mislead 
his readers by concealing the poverty of his real knowledge: 
and unfortunately it had that effect in a most unprecedented 
degree. Owing to the definite and positive form in which his 
results were presented, it was assumed without further inquiry 
that they were based upon sound and sufficient data. His 
great astronomical reputation also contributed to the same 
effect. It seemed but natural to suppose that an astronomer 
of such a high character could not have given such full and 
detailed tables of latitudes and longitudes unless they were 
really derived from trustworthy observations. Few read, or 
cared to remember, his first introductory book, in which he 
had pointed out very fairly the true character of his materials, 
and the imperfections necessarily resulting from thence in the 
execution of his work. The problem which he proposed to 
himself was a noble scientific conception, but it was one which 
it was in his day utterly impossible to realize. The scientific 
framework was in reality a delusion, but its outward form was 
so regular and symmetrical, that it imposed upon almost all 
observers; and the authority of Ptolemy became established 
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in geography in a position nearly as paramount as that which 
for many centuries it occupied in astronomy. Even at the 
present day there still remains a lingering desire to prove him 
in the right if possible, and to believe in the accuracy of geo¬ 
graphical positions which could not possibly have been founded 
on actual observations. 

§ 40. But whatever were the defects in Ptolemy’s great 
work, considered only as what it professed to be—a collection 
of materials for laying down an improved map of the world; 
we must always bear in mind that the construction of such 
a map, though the first duty, or the first necessity, of the 
geographer, is very far from representing his whole duty. An 
accurate knowledge of the human skeleton is essential to the 
artist; but it is very far from an adequate representation of 
the human figure. The map-maker in like manner furnishes 
only the dry bones of geography, which it is the task of the 
physical geographer to clothe with flesh and blood in order 
to produce an organic whole. But of any conception of this 
truth Ptolemy appears to have been wholly destitute. It may 
be urged indeed that the plan of his work excluded any full 
development of this important branch of his subject. But he 
might certainly have easily introduced brief outlines of the 
principal rivers and ranges of mountains in each country; and 
the absence of all such notices renders it impossible to draw 
anything like a real map of the countries comprised in his 
tables. The few indications supplied by the occasional 
mention of the mouths, sources, and confluences of rivers are 
introduced in a careless and perfunctory manner, and are often 
strangely erroneous. 5 Of mountain chains on the other hand— 
the most important of all features in the real geography of a 
country—he in many instances either takes no notice at all, 

4 This bat been already pointed out His attempt to describe the Po and its 
in respect to the rivers of Gaul, where confluents, and their relation with the 
he makes the Durance, the Isfcre, the Italian lakes, is in like manner very 
Rhone, the Doube and the Saono ull confused and obscure, and would in- 
rise in the same part of the Alps, deed if taken alone be utterly uuin- 
witliin about u degree of ono another. tclligible. 
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or merely refers to them, as in the case of the Pyrenees, 
because they formed the boundary between two nations. In 
regard to this important branch of the science of geography, 
his predecessor Strabo was as superior to Ptolemy as he was 
inferior to him in all that relates to the mathematical con¬ 
struction of his maps. 

§ 41. It is impossible to quit the consideration of the merits 
and defects of Ptolemy as a geographer, without adverting to 
the singular circumstance that, in one instance, one of his 
gravest errors became the means of contributing materially, 
though indirectly, to the greatest discovery of modern times. 
We have seen that his erroneous system of graduation, com¬ 
bined with the exaggerated accounts he had received of the 
distance of the Seres and Sin® towards the east, had led him 
to extend the continent of Asia in that direction far beyond 
the truth. The effect of this was to diminish to a corre¬ 
sponding extent the intermediate unknown space, and conse¬ 
quently lead to the idea that the ocean which separated the 
extreme east of Asia from the western lands of Europe was 
of much smaller dimensions than it would really have been 
had there been continuous sea between them. Hence when 
Columbus set out on his memorable voyage, with a view of 
arriving by sea at the Indies, he supposed the Land of Spices 
of which he was in search to be much less distant than it 
really was; a consideration which no doubt materially in¬ 
fluenced him in determining to make the attempt. 
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NOTE A, p. 524. 

RATE OF MARCHING IN AFRICA. 

Major Denham and Captain Clapperton took 68 days on their 
journey with a caravan from Mourzuk to the Lake Tchad; and 
61 days on their return. Travelling in a similar manner they had 
occupied 34 days from Tripoli to Mourzuk, and took not less than 
44 days on their return; but Major Denham, travelling express 
•with only three servants and three camels, made this last journey 
in 20 days. Hence it is remarkable that the rate of marching 
of the Boman armies along this comparatively well-known part of 
the route was unusually rapid, as both Flaccus and Maternus 
agreed in reckoning it only 20 days’ march (which they estimated 
at 5400 stadia) by the shortest line of route, though it took 
30 days by the longer and more usual route. (Ptol. i. 10, § 2.) 

The actual distance from Leptis to Garama (Germa, about 
65 miles N.W. of Mourzuk), as measured in a straight line on the 
map, amounts to about 375 G. miles or 3750 stadia. The estimate 
of the Roman generals was therefore a great exaggeration; as 
might indeed be assumed from the circumstance, that it supposed 
a marching-rate of 27 G. miles (or 36 Boman miles) a day,—a rate 
which could not possibly be maintained by any army continuously 
for a considerable period. But it is probable, though not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that this would be also the rate according to 
which they would calculate the farther advance to Agisymba, and 
by means of which they arrived at the preposterous conclusion, 
which even Marines found it necessary to curtail to a considerable 
extent. 

The real distance from Mourzuk to the nearest point of Soudan, 
near Lake Tchad, is only just about double that from Tripoli to 
Mourzuk; though the Boman armies appear to have consumed 
more than four times as long upon the march; a sufficient evi¬ 
dence of the utter vagueness of any calculation founded upon such 
data without further details. 

If we suppose the same rate of marching from Garama to 
Agisymba as that from Leptis to Garama, the distance accom- 
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plished in 120 days would amount to 3240 G. miles or 54 degrees of 
latitude; but as Marinus certainly reckoned (as well as Ptolemy) 
only 500 stadia (or 50 G. miles) to a degree, this would be re¬ 
garded by him as equivalent to 64$ degrees. Assuming his lati¬ 
tude for Garama to have been the same as Ptolemy’s (21° 30' N. lat.), 
this would carry the position of Agisymba down to 43° S. lat., or 
about 8° S. of the Cape of Good Hope! How he arr ived at the first 
result of 24,680 stadia south of the Equator or 49£ degrees S. lat., 
as stated by Ptolemy, which he afterwards proceeded to reduce, 
we are at a loss to discover. 


NOTE B, p. 564. 

ptolemy’s longitudes in the mediterranean. 

It may Ire convenient to the reader to exhibit in a tabular form 
the longitudes of the principal points in the Mediterranean as 
given by Ptolemy, and the actual longitudes of the same points 
computed from Ferro. It must however be carefully borne in 
mind that this meridian lay in fact much farther west than that 
assumed by Ptolemy from his supposed position of the Fortunate 
Islands. (See p. 567.) 



Lon gt tod* 
according to 
Ptolemy. 

Real lxmgltuiio 
E. of Ferro. 

Sacred Promontory 

2° 30' 

.. 9° 20' 

Mouth of Baetis . 

5° 20' 

.. 12° 

Calpe (at mouth of Straits) .. 

7° 30' 

.. 13° 

Caralis in Sardinia 

32° 30' 

.. 27° 30' 

Lilybceum in Sicily 

37° 

.. 30° 45' 

PachynuB Prom, (do.) .. 

40° 

.. 33° 25' 

Tamaras Prom. 

50° 

.. 40° 50' 

Rhodes. 

58° 20' 

.. 46° 45' 

Issus . 

69° 20' 

.. 54° 30' 


The longitudes in the Becond column are given in round numbers 
for the greater facility of comparison. 
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NOTE C, p. 575. 

LATITUDE OP THULE. 

The position of Thule was evidently based upon the recent 
Homan information concerning that island, which, as has already 
been pointed out, certainly referred to the Shetland Islands. 
Eratosthenes had placed it in 66°, or on the Arctic Circle; an 
assumption evidently derived from the statement of Pytheas that 
at the summer solstice the sun was visible all the night through. 
But the Thule of Marinus and Ptolemy was placed with regard to 
tho Orkneys, and supposed to be only a degree to the north of 
them, which necessarily brought it down to a lower latitude than 
that assigned by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. Ptolemy indeed 
affirms that its longest day was of twenty hours (viii. 3, § 3), but 
it is most improbable that he had any positive authority for this 
statement, which was doubtless merely an astronomical conclusion 
from its assumed position on the globe, and as such, was almost 
precisely correct. 

In placing Thule in latitude 63° Ptolemy of course carried it 
more than three degrees north of its true position. But if we 
allow for the erroneous graduation of his map, it would be really 
placed somewhat too far to the south. But its latitude was probably 
in reality calculated from that of Massilia, as tho northernmost 
point of the Mediterranean of which the position was really deter¬ 
mined by observation. According to Ptolemy the interval between 
the two would amount to just about 20 degrees, equivalent to 
16| degrees of 60 geographical miles, which differs very little 
from the truth; Massilia being really situated in 43° 18', and tho 
southern extremity of Mainland in the Shetlands wanting only a 
few miles of 60°. It is indeed the middle of the island to which 
he assigns the precise latitude of 63°; but this difference is unim¬ 
portant in such a case. 

It would be clearly erroneous to suppose Ptolemy’s assumed 
position of Thnle to have been really calculated from the equator , 
in dogrees of 500 stadia, which would bring it down to a real lati¬ 
tude of 52£°, as Ptolemy had of course no positive observations on 
the equator; the geographical position of which he was obliged to 
assume. Almost all his latitudes for the Mediterranean must be 
taken with reference to the fixed parallel of Rhodes (in 36°) or to 
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tbat of Alexandria; and there can be little doubt that his latitudes 
for G-aul and Britain were all calculated in reality from Massilia as 
the fixed point of departure. 


NOTE D, p. 584. 

ptolemy’s map of Scotland. 

A more plausible explanation iB suggested by M. Roscher in his 
little work (Ptclemaeus und die Handehstraesen in Central Afrika, 
8vo, Gotha, 1857) that this distortion of the north of Britain was 
an attempt to reconcile the real latitude of certain points for which 
Ptolemy possessed correct astronomical observations, with the other 
parts of his map resulting from estimated distances (p. 18). But 
this hypothesis is based upon the assumption that the points given 
by Ptolemy in the eighth book were really fixed by such observa¬ 
tions—a conclusion of which I have already endeavoured to show 
the fallacy. But in this instance even this supposition will not 
at all explain the difficulty. The most northern point of which 
Ptolemy professes to give the latitude in his eighth book (viii. 3, 
§ 9) is a place called rirtp^rov oTparoTc&ov, to which he assigns a 
solstitial day of 18^ hours, corresponding to a latitude of 60°. 
The position of this place (the name of which is not found in any 
Latin author, but is obviously a mere translation of the Latin 
Alata Castra) is wholly uncertain and it is merely by conjecture 
that it is usually placed at Burg Head on the Moray Frith. 
Assuming this to be correct, the interval of latitude between this 
point aud the Isle of Wight, which he places in lat. 52° 20', would 
be comparatively correct: and is therefore supposed to be based 
on real observations. But while Ptolemy has (singularly enough) 
given ns no notices in the eighth book concerning any point on the 
west coast of Britain, he has in his tables carried up the whole 
Beries of positions much too far to the north, placing the Land’s 
End in 52J° instead of 50°, the two headlands of South and North 
Wales, Octapitarum and Ganganum, in latitude 54^° and 55^° 
respectively, so that his assigned latitude of 61° 40' for the 
headland of the Novantae or Mull of Galloway, though still more 
in excess is not a single exceptional error. 

Moreover the latitudes assigned by him in tho eighth book to 
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Londiniura (54° 30 r ), Eburacum (57°), and Cataractonium (58° 30') 
are all greatly in excess, and could not possibly have been founded 
on observations with any pretension to a scientific character. To 
suppose that while all these positions of well-known and civilized 
places were thus glaringly erroneous, that of an unknown outpost 
in the far north of the island should have alone been correctly 
observed and reported, so that Ptolemy altered his whole map in 
accordance with it, is certainly at variance with all probability. 
It is equally at variance with M. Roscher’s own view that the 
statements in the eighth book generally are based upon direct 
scientific observation. 

The fact appears to be that in carrying up the west coast of 
Britain (as far as the peninsula of Galloway) so much too far to the 
north, Ptolemy was actuated in great measure by his erroneous 
idea of the position of Ireland, to which he correctly understood 
that peninsula to be directly opposite. On the other side, though 
it was generally understood that Britain was opposite to Germany, 
there could in this case be no definite means of connecting the two 
and fixing their relative positions in latitude. But having this 
general idea in his mind, Ptolemy might well hesitate to extend 
the north of Britain through four degrees more of latitude than he 
had already earned it, and to avoid this would give it a slew round 
towards Germany, so as to bring it into something like the same 
latitude as the Cimbrian Cheraonese. It may be added that (as we 
have already seen) Ptolemy considered that he had grounds for 
placing Thule in latitude 63°, and as it was a point universally 
admitted that this island lay considerably to the north of Britain, 
it rendered it impossible for him to carry the northern parts of the 
inainland farther than about 62° of north latitude. 


NOTE E, p. 597. 

OXIANA PALTJS. 

Nothing but the unwillingness of modern writers to admit that 
the ancients were unacquainted with so ixnportaut a feature in the 
geography of Central Asia as the Sea of Aral could have led them 
to suppose it represented by the Oxiana Palus of Ptolemy. While 
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that author distinctly describes both the Iaxartes and the Oxus as 
flowing into the Caspian Sea (vi. 14, §§ 1, 2), he speaks of a range 
of mountains called the Sogdian Mountains which extend between 
the two rivers, from which flow several nameless streams into those 
two, one of which forms the Oxian Lake (’0£c«m; Ktftvrj, vi. 12, § 3). 
This statement exactly tallies with the fact that the Polytimetus 
or river of Soghd, which rises in the mountains in question, does 
not flow into the Oxus, but forms a small stagnant lake called 
Kara Kul or Denghiz: and there seems no doubt that this was the 
lake meant by Ptolemy. It is true that Ammianns Marcellinus in 
his description of these regions, which is very vague and inaccurate 
but is based for the most part upon Ptolemy, terms it a large and 
wide-spread lake (alii fluvii decurrentes Oxiam nomine paludcm 
efficiunt late longeque diffusam—xxiii. 6, § 59) but this is probably 
nothing more than a rhetorical flourish. The Oxus Lacus of Pliny 
has of course nothing to do with it, being a lake (probably invented 
for the occasion) in which the Oxus was supposed to have its source. 
(Plin. vi. 16, § 48.) 


NOTE F, p. 601. 

ptolemy’s map of India. 

Some excellent remarks on the portion of Ptolemy’s work devoted 
to India, the nature of the different materials of which he made use, 
and the manner in which he employed them, will he found in 
Colonel Yule’s introduction to his Map of India in Dr. Smith’s 
Atlas of Ancient Geography (pp. 22-24). These remarks are indeed 
in great measure applicable to the mode of proceeding of the Alex¬ 
andrian geographer in many other cases also, though the result is 
particularly conspicuous in India from the fullness of tbe informa¬ 
tion—crude and undigested as it was—which he had managed to 
bring together. The result, as presented to us in the tables of 
Ptolemy, is a mass of utter confusion, out of which it is very diffi¬ 
cult to extract in a few instances any definite conclusions. The 
attempt of Lassen to identify the various places mentioned by 
Ptolemy is based throughout upon the fundamental error of sup¬ 
posing that that geographer possessed a map of India similar to 
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our own, and that wo have only to compare the ancient and modem 
nameB in order to connect the two. As Col. Yule justly observes: 
“Practically he (Lassen) deals with Ptolemy’s compilation as if 
that geographer had possessed a collection of real Indian surveys, 
with the data systematically oo-ordinated. The fact is that if we 
should take one of the rude maps of India that appeared in the 
16th century (e.g. in Mercator or in Linschoten) draw lines of 
latitude and longitude, and then more Ptolemaico construct tables 
registering the co-ordinates of cities, sources and confluences as 
they appeared in that map, this would be the sort of material we 
have to deal with in Ptolemy’s India.” 

But in fact the case is much stronger than Col. Yule puts it. 
For such a map as he refers to, of the 16th century, however rude, 
would give a generally correct idea of the form and configuration 
of the Indian peninsula. But this, as we have seen, was utterly 
misconceived by Ptolemy. Hence he had to fit his data derived 
from various sources, such as maritime and land itineraries, based 
upon real experience, into a framework to which they were wholly 
unsuited, and this could only be effected by some Procrustean pro¬ 
cess, or rather by a repetition of 6uch processes, concerning which 
we are left wholly in the dark. 

Colonel Yule’s map of Ancient India is undoubtedly by far the 
best that has yet been produced : it is indeed the only attempt to 
interpret Ptolemy’s data, upon which such a map must mainly bo 
founded, upon anything like sound critical principles. But it must 
be confessed that the result is far from encouraging. So small a 
proportion of Ptolemy’s names can find a place at all, and so many 
of those even that appear on the map are admitted by its author to 
rest upon very dubious authority, that we remain almost wholly in 
the dark as to the greater part of his voluminous catalogues; and 
are equally unable to identify the localities which he meant to 
designate, and to pronounce an opinion upon the real value of his 
materials. 


NOTE G, p. 608. 

IABADIUS. 

The namo of Java has certainly some resemblance with Iabadius, 
supposing that to be tho correct form of the name, and what is of 
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more consequence Ptolemy adds that it signifies “ the island of 
barley,” 6 which is really the meaning of the name of Java. 

The position in latitude assigned by him to the island in ques¬ 
tion (8i degrees of south latitude) also agrees very well with that 
of Java: but his geographical notions of these countries are in 
general so vague and erroneous that little or no value can be 
attached to this coincidence. 

On the other hand the abundance of gold would suit well with 
Sumatra, which has always been noted on that account, while there 
is little or no gold found in Java. The metropolis at its western 
extremity would thus correspond with Acheen, a place that must 
have always been one of the principal cities of the island. 

In either case he had a very imperfect idea of its size, assigning 
it a length of only about 100 G. miles, while Java is 9° or 540 G. 
miles in length, aud Sumatra more than 900 G. miles. 

It seems not improbable that in this case, as in several others, he 
mixed up particulars which really referred to the two different 
islands, and applied them to one only : but it is strange that if he 
had any information concerning such islands as Sumatra and Java, 
he should have no notion that they were of very large size, at the 
same time that he had such greatly exaggerated ideas of the dimen¬ 
sions of Ceylon. 


vii. 2, § 29, ‘la&aZiov (1l Za&aiiou) t oyjfialvii leptdiji jtjcoj. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 

Section 1. —Historical Events. 

§ 1 . The work of Ptolemy unquestionably marks the culmi¬ 
nating point to which geographical science ever attained 
among the Greeks or Romans: and, as in the parallel case of 
his great astronomical treatise, it speedily obtained such a 
reputation as almost entirely to supersede all other works 
upon the subject. The paramount authority thus attributed 
to it was doubtless owing in great part to its scientific form 
and character; and in part also to the great and deserved 
reputation of Ptolemy as an astronomer, which led to an ex¬ 
aggerated estimate of his merits as a scientific geographer. 
But other circumstances contributed also to the same result; 
among the foremost of which must be placed the fact that the 
period of its appearance was that when the Roman Empire was 
at the height of its power and prosperity, which was speedily 
followed by a decline in literature as rapid as that in the con¬ 
dition of the empire. The two centuries which followed the 
publication of Ptolemy’s geography were an age of compila¬ 
tions and abridgements, unmarked by almost a single work of 
original genius in the domain either of literature or science. 
The few remaining treatises of a geographical character which 
belong to this period all partake of the impress of this spirit: 
and while they scarcely contribute a single point to the exten¬ 
sion of geographical knowledge, they show a total absence 
alike of critical sagacity and scientific intelligence. 

§ 2. A very brief notice will suffice to indicate the few 
events during the period in question, which have any iinme- 
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diate connection with geography. The Roman Empire had 
already attained to its utmost limits: and no subsequent 
extension contributed to widen the range of geographical 
knowledge. The wars of Marcus Aurelius with the nations 
north of the Danube, the Marcomanni, Quadi, Iazyges, and 
Sarmatians were for the most part of a defensive character, 
and calculated rather to repel the attacks of the barbarians 
than to carry the Roman arms into their country. It may 
well be doubted whether the accounts which represent these 
simultaneous incursions as the result of a combined plan of 
operations, or general confederacy among nations of different 
race, and widely spread through distant regions, have any 
foundation in truth: but it is certain at all events that we 
have Here the first indication of that increasing pressure of the 
barbarians on the northern frontier of the Roman Empire, 
which was destined to give the determining character to tho 
three following centuries. 

It would he interesting to trace the gradual appearance among 
these threatening foes of the names that afterwards became so 
distinguished from the part they took in the destruction of 
the Western Empire: but the ethnographical questions con¬ 
nected with them are too complicated and uncertain for us 
to enter upon them here. It may suffice to mention that the 
name of the Vandals, as well as that of the Alani, appears for 
the first time among the invaders under M. Aurelius, while 
that of the Goths is not found until after the time of Caracalla. 
In the reign of the latter emperor also the Alemanni are men¬ 
tioned for the first time among the most formidable of the 
German tribes. 

The expedition of the Emperor Severus into Britain (a.d. 
208-211) is one of the few events of this period which has 
any direct geographical interest; and concerning this unfor¬ 
tunately our information is only of the most vague and 
general kind. But it is distinctly stated by Dion Cassius, a 
contemporary writer, that the emperor advanced with his army 
through the wilds of the Caledonians to the extreme northern 
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point of the island, encountering extreme difficulties from the 
natural constitution of the country, but no opposition of any 
consequence from the natives. 1 It is remarkable that the 
only name of a British tribe mentioned by Dion, except the 
general term of Caledonians, is that of the Maeatae, an appella¬ 
tion not found in any other ancient writer, but under which 
he appears to comprise all the inhabitants of the south of 
Scotland from the wall of Hadrian to the rampart of Anto¬ 
ninus. 2 But though he had thus extended, his triumphant 
progress to the farthest limits of Britain, Severus appears to 
have seen the difficulty of retaining a permanent hold upon 
the wild and remote regions of the north, and contented him¬ 
self with restoring and fortifying the wall built by Hadrian 
from the Solway to the Tyne. 3 

§ 3. In the East on the contrary the wars of Severus and 
his successors possess little or no interest for the geographer. 
They are not related with sufficient fullness to be of any use 
in supplying or explaining the topographical details of the 
countries between the Euphrates and Mount Zagros, which 
had so long been the field of battle between the Homans and 
the Parthians, and the general features of the campaigns were 


1 Dion. Cass. lxxvi. 11-13. So great 
were the hardships and sufferings of 
the troops that not less than 50,000 
were said to have perished in the 
course of the campaign; the natives 
continually hovering round the army 
and cutting off stragglers, though not a 
battle was fought. 

The emperor is reported to have on 
this occasion caused careful observations 
to be made of the position of the sun 
and the length of the days and nights 
(Dion. Casa. I c. 13), but unfortunately 
tne results are not recorded. 

* The Mrnat® are described es 44 im¬ 
mediately adjoining the cross wall 
which cuts the islands in two” (oucoCo-t 
Si ol pkv Miuariu icpbs aisr<pr$ iiartixla- 
fiari ft tV vritrov Sixjj rtfiyti, l. e. 11), 
and the Caledonians to the north of 
them. There can be no doubt that the 
St artlxnffM here meant was the wall of 


Hadrian, not the rampart of Antoninus 
Pius. 

* “ Brifanniam, quod maximum ejus 
imperii decuB eat, muro per transversam 
insulam ducto utrinque ad finem Occani 
munivit.” Spartiani Setxrut, c. 18. 
No reference is here found to the pre¬ 
viously existing wall of Hadrian; and 
we are left to conjecture as to the re¬ 
lation between the two: the author 
employing the a^rue term “ mums ” in 
both cases. Another passage (c. 22), 
in which he uses incidentally the phrase 
“ post murum apud vaUum mittum in 
Britannia," is certainly corrupt, and as 
it stands unintelligible. 

Concerning the real connection of tho 
work of Severus with that of Hadrian, 
see Bruce's Roman Wall, chap, v., and 
Hlibner’a Inscriptiones Brilannicm, pp. 
100 - 102 . 
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repeated again and again with little variation. Thus we find 
Severus himself in the first instance (a.d. 195) advancing, 
much in the same manner as Trajan had done, through 
northern Mesopotamia to the Tigris, crossing that river into 
Adiabene, and reducing that province to nominal subjection. 
In his second expedition (a.d. 197) he achieved more brilliant 
successes, but with little permanent result. Descending the 
valley of the Euphrates in person, while another army fol¬ 
lowed that of the Tigris through Adiabene he succeeded in 
making himself master of the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon, 
as well as of the two great cities of Seleucia and Babylon. 4 
But the want of provisions compelled him to return, and 
having attempted on his homeward march to take the strong 
fortress of Hatra, which had already baffled all the efforts of 
Trajan, he met with an ignominious failure. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, it seems certain that not only the northern part 
of 3resopotamia—including Edessa, Nisibis, and Singara—but 
Adiabene also, remained in the hands of the Komans, and were 
for a time again constituted as provinces and formally annexed 
to the Roman Empire, as they had been by Trajan. 

It is evident that at this period the Parthian Empire was 
already breaking up from internal dissensions and decay. It 
made indeed a last struggle under its king Artabanus, who in 
a.d. 217, after the death of Caracalla, defeated his successor 
Macrinus in a great battle near Nisibis, which is said to 
have lasted three whole days. But the peace which followed 
left the Romans still in possession of Mesopotamia; and a few 
years after began the revolt of the Persian prince Artaxerxes, 
which ended in the overthrow of the Parthian monarchy, and 
the final establishment of a Persian dynasty. 

§ 4. The new monarchy thus founded became speedily in¬ 
volved in hostilities with Rome, in which however the 
Persians were almost always victorious, and far from the 
Roman emperors in the third century extending the limits 


4 Diou. Cass. lxxv. 9. 
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of their dominions towards the east, they not only saw 
Armenia subjected to the Persian yoke, but were unable to 
protect their own provinces against the invader. After the 
captivity of Valerian (a.d. 260), the armies of Sapor overran 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, surprised and pillaged the 
wealthy city of Antioch, and reduced, after an obstinate siege, 
that of Caesarea in Cappadocia. 6 But the Persian monarch did 
not retain possession of the conquered provinces; and the able 
and vigorous rule of Odenathus, as well as of his successor 
Zenobia, not only established the independence of their 
capital of Palmyra, but raised that remote and secluded city 
for a brief period to be the seat of an energetic and vigorous 
monarchy, comprising the whole of Syria with many of the 
adjoining provinces. The defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian (a.d. 
273) was however followed by the destruction of Palmyra, of 
which nothing but the splendid ruins survived to confirm to 
future ages the record of its transient prosperity.® Not long 
afterwards (a.d. 283), if we may trust the statement of one of 
the Augustan historians, the emperor Carus not only traversed 
the whole of Mesopotamia, but actually took the city of 
Ctesiphon, so long the capital, or at least the royal residence, 
of the Parthian monarchs. Internal dissensions and disputes 
about the succession seem at this period to have weakened the 
Persian monarchy: and under the reign of Diocletian the suc¬ 
cesses of Galerius led to the establishment of a peace or per¬ 
manent treaty between the two nations, by which a large 
portion of Mesopotamia was ceded to the Roman Empire, and 
the river Aboras or Chaboras was fixed as the limit between 
the two empires, thus leaving the strong fortresses of Circe- 
sium, Singara, and Nisibis in the hands of the Romans. 7 

* Caesarea was undoubtedly at this that “ some English travellers from 
period one of the most important cities Aleppo discovered the ruins of Palmyra 
of Asia Minor, but the statement of about the end of the last oentury” 
Zonaras that it was said to contain (1691). They were afterwards fully 
400,1)00 inhabitants (Zonar. xii. p. 594, uescribed and figured by Wood and 
cd.Bonn), though adopted by Gibbon, Dawkins in 1753; and have in modern 
appears to me a gross exaggeration. days been visited by many travellers. 

* Gibbon (chap, xi.) justly remarks ’ Cirocsitim, which was situated at 
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But this arrangement did not last long. The Persian 
monarchy -rose to renewed vigour under a second Sapor; 
and the possession of Mesopotamia, and especially of the 
newly ceded provinces became the subject of almost continual 
hostilities during the reign of Constantius. 8 After the acces¬ 
sion of Julian, that emperor, who had already in the subor¬ 
dinate position of Caesar distinguished himself in wars against 
the Alemanni and other barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul, 
undertook an expedition against the Persians, in which he 
hoped to rival the fame of Trajan, if not of Alexander himself. 
His success was indeed far from corresponding to his hopes, 
and as he did not advance beyond Ctesiphon, his proceedings 
could not throw any new light on the geography of Asia. But 
as we possess in this instance a detailed account of his cam¬ 
paign by Ammianus Marcellinus, who himself accompanied 
the army, it is interesting to compare the steps of his progress 
with those of the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great* 

§ 5. Setting out from Antioch, in the spring of 363, he 
proceeded by way of Bercea (Aleppo) and Hierapolis to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at the customary place of passage 
(Zeugma), and advanced to Carrhse, a place of evil note among 


the confluence of the Cbaboras with 
the Euphrates was first fortified by 
Diocletian (Ammian. Marcell- xxiii. 5). 
The strongholds of Nisibis and Singara 
had already figured in earlier wars, and 
have been repeatedly mentioned. (See 
Chapter XXVI. p. 505.) 

It may be noticed that no mention of 
Tigranocerta occurs during these later 
■wars between the Romans and their 
eastern neighbours. The city had pro¬ 
bably ceased to exist. 

* It is to the interest excited by these 
ware that wc ore indebted for the pub¬ 
lication at this period of the little work 
called the “ Itin&rarivm Alexandria 
dedicated by its anonymous author to 
the emperor Constantius, which was 
published for the first time by Cardinal 
Mai in 1817. Notwithstanding its 
title it is rather an abridged history of 
Alexander’s campaigns than a geo¬ 


graphical treatise, but it is equally 
worthless from either point of view. 
The author had, as he tells us, compiled 
n similar account of the expedition of 
Trajan to the East, which could hardly 
have failed to be of some value, as we 
posse bs no detailed record of his cam¬ 
paigns. But this is unfortunately lost. 
(The Itinerarium Alezandri is reprinted 
by C. Muller among the Scriptoree de 
Rebus Akxandri, appended to Ida 
edition of Arrian. Paris, 1846.) 

* For this campaign we have the un¬ 
usual advantage of possessing two de¬ 
tailed narratives, that of Zommus (iii 
12-31) being well worthy of comparison 
with that of Ammianus (xxiii.-xxv.V 
The latter writer, notwithstanding his 
inflated and rhetorical style, appeare to 
be a trustworthy authority, but unfor¬ 
tunately his geographical statements 
arc apt to bo loose and indefinite. 
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the Romans from its connection with the ill-fated expedition 
of Crassus. From hence he despatched two of his generals 
with 30,000 men to the Tigris, with orders to cross that river, 
and descend through the provinces on its left bank, Gordyene 
and Adiabene, so as to meet the main army under the walls of 
Ctesiphon. He himself turned abruptly to the south, and 
again reached the Euphrates at the city of Callinicum, which 
had been founded by the Seleucidan kings near the con¬ 
fluence of the river Belias, and from whence he descended 
the course of the Euphrates to Circesium, the frontier fortress 
of the Roman territory. From thence he followed the valley 
of the great river as far as a place called Thillutha, a strong 
fortress on an island, surrounded by the Euphrates, which on 
account of the strength of its position was able to defy the 
arms of Julian. 1 The Emperor however pushed on as far as a 
village called Macepracta, situated at the extremity of the 
ancient wall which had been carried across from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, the ruins of which were still visible. 5 It was at 
this point that a great canal called the Naarmalcha, or the 
Royal river, conveyed a large part of the waters of the Eu¬ 
phrates into the Tigris, and it was by this channel, or a 
branch of it, that Julian was able to transport his fleet from 
the one river to the other, as Trajan had previously done. 5 


1 Thillutha is identified with a place 
callod Thelbe or Tilbeh, where there 
are some remains of ancient buildings, 
on a small island in the Euphrates, 
about 8 miles below An ah or Anatho 
(Chcsney’s Euphrates, vol. i. p. 57). It 
is mentioned by Isidore of Charax 
(SteUhm. Earth. § 1) under the name of 
Thilabue, ft# a place where a treasury 
wo# kept by the Parthian kings. But 
it ia probable that its strength and im¬ 
portance are much exaggerated by 
Ammianua. 

* “Ad vicum Macepracta pervenit, 
in quo aemiruta murorum vestigia vide- 
bantur, qui priacis temporibus in spatia 
longa protenti tueri ab extends incur- 
aionibuB Assyriam dicebantur.” Am- 
mian. xxiv. 2, § 6. These were evidently 
the remains of the wall, which tra¬ 


versed Babylonia in this part from tho 
Euphrates to the Tigris, and the ruins 
of which, now called by the Arabs Sidd 
Nimrod, may atill be traced through 
gTcat part of its extent (See Bayard's 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 471, 578; 
and the Journal of Geogr. Society, vol. 
ix. pp. 445-6, 473-4.) It was wholly 
distinct from the Median Wall of Xeno¬ 
phon, with which it has often been con¬ 
founded. (See Chapter X. Note L, 
p. 370.) 

1 There is great confosion in regard 
to this canal. It is described by Ammi- 
anus as quitting the Euphrates clone 
to Macepracta, which would agree with 
the cut now known as the Saklawiyeh 
canal; but that at present termed the 
Nahr el Molik (evidently the same 
name with the Naarmalcha of Anuui- 
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The topographical details of this part of his operations are 
very obscure, but it would appear that several of the towns in 
this part of the country had been strongly fortified, and 
opposed a vigorous resistance to the Roman arms. 4 Julian 
however reduced several of these strongholds in succession, 
and succeeded in establishing himself with nis army under the 
walls of Ctesiphon, on the left bank of the Tigris. But the 
fortifications of the capital were so strong as to defy all his 
efforts, and he was compelled to commence his retreat through 
the provinces on the left bank of the river. 5 Here he was 
harassed on all sides by the light troops of Sapor, and in one 
of these skirmishes was himself mortally wounded. The army 
continued its retreat under the command of Jovian, and re¬ 
joined the Tigris at Samara, but was unable to cross that river, 
and after following its banks as far as a place called Dura, the 
new emperor found himself compelled to purchase a treaty of 
peace, and the retreat of his army, by giving up to the Persian 
monarch the five provinces across the Euphrates, which had 
been ceded to the Romans by his grandfather. 8 

anus'! was considerably farther south. walls” (xriv. 4, § 2). On the other 
But it is this last canal, now in great hand he himself tells us that Oochc was 
part dry, which led direct to Seleucia the same with Seleacia (“ Coche, quam 
and Ctesiphon, and which must there- Selcuciam Dominant” lb. 5, § 3), but 
fore in all probability be the one by it appears to have been no more than a 
which Julian oonvcycd his fleet into fortress, occupying probably a part only 
the Tigris (Ammian. xxiv. 6). I have of the site of that great commercial 
already pointed out, in the notes to the city, which three oenturies before had 
Anabasdaof Xenophon, the impossibility been one of the most populous cities of 
of identifying these artificial channels Asia. 

by which the whole plain of Babylonia * It is, as Gibbon remarks, not very 
is intersected in all directions, and which easy to understand how a city that had 
have been made and remade by sue- been three times taken by the prode- 
oessive rulers in all ages, while from 08—o rs of Julian could in his time have 
the nature of the soil they quickly be- become so entirely impregnable; and 
come dry as soon os they are neglected. it may well suggest a doubt whether 
4 It ii remarkable that none of the the most recent capture by Carus, which 
cities or fortresses which figure in this is uttested only by a passing notice in 
part of the operations of Julian are the Augustan Historians, is really en- 
raentioned by any preceding writer, titled to be received as a historical 
Perisabor or Pcrsaborn, as it is called fact Ctesiphon had however certainly 
by Zositmi8 (iiL 17), may however be been taken both by Trajan and Soverua, 
probably placed on the site of the but it may well have been more strongly 
modern Anbar, near Felnjjah; but there fortified by tho new Persian dynasty, 
is nothing by which to identify Mao- * The localities on the Tigris men- 
yamakha, called by Ammianus 44 a tioned in connection with tho retreat 
large city and surrounded with strong of the Roman army under Jovian pro- 
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The expedition of Julian was the last in the long series of 
similar campaigns carried on by the Greeks and Romans in 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and which have 
given a peculiar interest to those regions. Ail the attempts 
of the Roman emperors to extend their dominion in that 
direction had either proved altogether failures, or had led only 
to the establishment of a temporary and precarious sovereignty. 
The ignominious treaty concluded by Jovian left the Euphrates 
still the boundary of the Roman Empire, in accordance with 
the wise precept of its original founder. 

§ 6. Nor was the prudent foresight of Augustus less justified 
in the case of the European provinces. Here indeed the limits 
of the Rhine and the Danube had been for a time materially 
transgressed; first, by the gradual annexation of the tract 
known as the Agri Decumates, extending from the Rhine at 
Mayence to the Danube at Ratisbon; and far more largely by 
the addition of the extensive province of Dacia. But this 
last acquisition, though permanently annexed by Trajan, and 
reduced in form to the condition of a Roman province, was 
hardly really occupied as such, and its limits were vague and 
imperfectly defined. 7 We are told that Hadrian himself was 
desirous to have abandoned it, as he did the provinces lately 
acquired by Trajan beyond the Euphrates: and after the time 
of M. Aurelius it became at once the theatre and the cause of 
incessant wars with the neighbouring barbarians. At length 
Aurelian, while he for a time established the supremacy of the 
Roman arms in this quarter, judged it prudent to abandon the 
nominal sovereignty of a province which he was unable to 
defend, and withdrew all attempt at Roman administration 
beyond the Danube (a.d. 274). 8 

The period at which the Agri Decumates (which had never 


sent no geographical difficultieE. Sa¬ 
mara, where the army first returned to 
the Tigris, and attempted the passage 
of the river, was a place of importance 
under the Caliphs of Bagdad, and is 
still called Siun&rra. Dura also still 


retains its ancient name, as Dor; about 
20 miles above Samara. 

* See Chapter. XXVI. p. 504, and 
Note A, p. 516. 

• Vopisc. Aurelian. 39. 
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been formally included in a Roman province) were wrested 
from the Empire, cannot be determined with certainty; but it 
was probably the result of many successive struggles. The 
work appears to have been complete before the time of Probus 
(a.d. 276) and in the subsequent wars of Julian with the 
Germans we find the Rhine recognized as the established 
boundary between Gaul and Germany. 9 

§ 7. In one instance only were the boundaries of the Roman 
dominion for a short time extended: and even this case rests 
upon doubtful authority. The island of Britain, which appears 
to have for some time enjoyed a period of tranquillity, and 
imbibed a large portion of that Roman civilization which was 
so deeply infused into the neighbouring Gauls, had begun, as 
early as the reign of Constantine, to be harassed and even 
devastated by the incursions of the barbarian tribes in the 
northern portions of the island—who now for the first time 
appear under the name of Piets and Scots, instead of that of 
Caledonians, with which the Romans were previously familiar 1 
—while their coasts were ravaged by the piratical depredations 
of the Saxons. Matters at length assumed so serious an aspect 
that in A.D. 367 Theodosius, the ablest general of the empire, 
was dispatched by Yalentinian I. to Britain to restore the 
Roman power in the island. This, we are told, he did so 
effectually that he not only cleared the established provinces 
of the barbarian invaders, but drove them back beyond the 
farthest limits then occupied, and constituted out of the 


• Concerning these Agri Decimates, 
the whole history of which is rery ob¬ 
scure, I can only refer my readers to 
Ukert (Germanien, pp. 267-285). 

1 Of course I do not mean by this 
expression to assume tho much disputed 
conclusion that the Piets and Scots 
were cthnographically the same people 
with the Caledonians. But it is certain 
that while in Tacitus we read only of 
Caledonians as the inhabitants" of 
Northern Britain, and their name is 
still found in Ptolemy (ii. 8, § 12), as 
well as in Dion Casaius on occasion of 


the expedition of Scvcrus (Ixxvi. 12, 
18), we find the Picti and Scotti as¬ 
suming the same prominent position 
in the pages of Ammianus (xxvii. 8) 
together with the Attaootti, a name 
which is not found in any subsequent 
historian. It is in reference to this 
expedition of Theodosius also that wo 
find the Piets and 8cots introduced in 
the often quoted lines of Claudian (de 
tin. Cons. Honorii, vr. 31-33): 

taaduerunt Saxooe fcao 
Orcadefl: tcetlnlt PSworum sanguine Thule, 
Sootoram cumulus flcvlc glacUaa I erne. 
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territory thus recovered, a fifth province, to which he gave 
the name of Yalentia. 2 It has been generally assumed by 
modem historians, and writers on ancient geography, that the 
province thus recovered extended from the Tyne and the Wall 
of Hadrian to the rampart of Antoninus across the isthmus 
between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, so as to comprise 
Northumberland and the lowlands of Scotland: and though 
the expressions of Ammianus are too vague and general to 
indicate this conclusion with any certainty, it is perhaps the 
most plausible explanation. It is certain at all events that 
a province of the name of Valentia continued to subsist in 
Britain until the island was finally abandoned by the Romans 
in a.d. 409. 3 


Section 2 .— Greek Writers. 

§ 1 . Among the writers on geographical subjects subsequent 
to Ptolemy the first place is undoubtedly due to Pacsanias, 
whose Description, or, as it may be more properly termed. 
Itinerary of Greece, stands alone among the monuments of 
ancient literature. 4 The object of the author was, however, an 
archaeological, not a geographical, description of the country, 
and the arrangement is so strictly that of an itinerary, that 
he never pauses to give anything like a general sketch or 
outline of the physical and geographical features of each 
district, even when these are so remarkable as in the case of 
Corinth or Laconia. Defective as is the description of Greece 
by Strabo in these respects, that of Pausanias is still more 
deficient in everything like geographical insight into his 
subject: and invaluable as is his work to the topographer and 


* Ammianus, xxviii. 3, § 7. 

* See Note A, p. 672. 

4 Pauaaniaa was nearly contempo¬ 
rary with Ptolemy, though somewhat 
younger. He flourished during the 
reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
M. Aurelius; and as he in one passage 


(viii. 43) refers to the victories of M. 
Aurelius oTer the Sarmatlans, his work 
could not have been completed before 
the year a.d. 176. (See Clinton’s Fatt. 
Rom ad ann. 125, 176; and the article 
Patjsaxias in Dr. Smith’s Biogr. Diet.') 
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antiquarian at the present day, it can hardly be said to add 
anything to the knowledge of the geography of Greece (in the 
proper sense of the word), which we should derive from other 
sources. It may be supposed, indeed, that Pausanias assumed 
his readers to be already acquainted with the main characters 
and features of a country so well known as Greece: but there 
is little doubt that the omission was owing mainly to his own 
turn of mind, which was almost exclusively archaeological and 
mythological His work presents many points of resemblance 
with that of Herodotus, 6 though wanting all the higher 
qualities which have given immortality to the historian of 
Halicarnassus : but the manner in which he continually takes 
occasion to introduce digressions upon various subjects, often 
very slightly connected with the objects that give rise to them, 
not only reminds one strongly of the similar practice of 
Herodotus, but is almost unquestionably the result of direct 
imitation. 

§ 2. By far the greater part of these digressions are of a 
mythological character: others refer to historical events con¬ 
nected with the monuments which he is describing: in a few 
cases only has he thus given us incidental notices of distant 
countries or nations, some of which are curious and interesting : 
not indeed for the information they convey, but as showing 
the amount of knowledge possessed by a highly cultivated 
Greek in the time of the Roman Empire of the remoter por¬ 
tions of the inhabited world. The most important of these 
passages is one where, after speaking of the Ethiopians as 
supposed to dwell on the shores of the Ocean river, he proceeds 
to disprove this idea at considerable length. 6 66 The Ocean (he 
tells us) is not a river, but a sea, the most distant of all that 
are navigated, and the people that dwell on its shores are 
the Iberians and Celts; besides which it contains the island of 

* These are well brought out by Mr. • Pantan. L S3, €$ 4-6. This dia- 
Tozer in hie excellent remarks on the cussion is introduced on occasion of the 
characteristics of Pausanias as a writer. sculptures on a goblet, supposed to 
in his Lecture* on the Geography of represent the Ethiopians. 

Greece, p. 26. 
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the Brettani. The remotest of the Ethiopians above Syene 
extending to the Erythraean Sea are the Ichthyophagi, and the 
gulf around which they dwell is called that of the Ichthyo¬ 
phagi. It is those who inhabit Meroe and what is called the 
Ethiopian plain, that are the most just: it is they also who 
possess the Table of the Sun. 7 But these have no sea, nor any 
other river except the Nile. There are also other Ethiopians 
adjoining the Mauri, who extend as far as the Nasamones. 
For the Nasamones, whom Herodotus calls Atlantes, and other 
geographers Lixitae, are the most distant of all the Libyan 
nations adjoining Mount Atlas : they do not grow any crops, 
but live upon the wild vines. But neither these Ethiopians 
nor the Nasamones have any river at all: for the waters that 
flow from Mount Atlas, though giving rise to three streams, do 
not form any considerable river, but are quickly swallowed up 
in the sands. Thus the Ethiopians do not dwell upon any 
river except the Ocean.” 

He then adds that many persons considered the water flow¬ 
ing from Mount Atlas, which was lost in the sands, to reappear 
again and give rise to the Egyptian Nile. He describes 
Mount Atlas itself as so lofty that its summits touched the 
heavens, and inaccessible on account of the waters and forests 
with which it was everywhere covered. The slopes of it facing 
the Nasamones were well known, but the side towards the sea 
had not, so far as he knew, been visited by any navigator. 8 

§ 3. Such is the curious medley of information which a 
writer like Pausanias thought it worth while to give to his 
readers as “ the result of his inquiries ” concerning the interior 


T It is hardly necessary to remind the I 
reader that these statements refer to | 
the account of the Macrobian Ethi¬ 
opians, given by Herodotus (iii. 17). 
But it is singular that Pausanias rejects 
without explanation the statement of 
the historian that these Ethiopians 
dwelt “upon the sea to the south of 
Libya.” (See Chapter VIII. p. 272.) 

• Id. ibid. §§ 6-7. The notion of the 


reappearance of the river from JIouDt 
Atlas, as the Nile is evidently the same 
idea in an imperfect form as the theory 
of Juba. But the strange confusion 
which led him to transfer the Nasa¬ 
mones to the foot of the Western Atlas 
is wholly unexplained. He appears 
to have confouuded them with the 
Gsetulians. 
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of Africa, and the different tribes of Ethiopians. In another 
passage he tells us that the Galatee or Gauls dwelt at the 
extremity of Europe, on a sea of great extent, the opposite 
shores of which were unknown, and which was affected by 
tides, and contained monsters quite unlike anything found in 
other seas. It was through their land that the Eridanus 
flowed, on the banks of which the daughters of the Sun 
mourned the fate of their brother Phaethon. They were 
originally called Kelts (Keltoi), and it was only in later times 
that they came to be known as Galatae . 9 He elsewhere says 
that the Thracians were the most numerous of all nations, 
except the Kelts; but that in his time the Thracians were all 
subdued by the Romans, and the Kelts also, so far as their 
land was worth having, but some parts of it were neglected by 
the Romans on account of the excessive cold and the barren¬ 
ness of the soil . 1 Again, in another passage he gives a curious 
account of the arms and manners of the Sauromatae or Sarrna- 
tians : 7 a people who had lately attracted much attention by 
the war waged against them by M. Aurelius. 

But the most interesting of these incidental notices of 
distant countries, is that relating to the Seres and the produc¬ 
tion of silk, in respect to which he was better informed than 
any preceding writer, as he was aware that it was not produced, 
as generally believed, from the bark of a tree, but by an insect, 
which was kept and fed for the purpose by the Seres . 3 At the 
same time his geographical knowledge of their position was 
extremely vague. He says in the first instance that Seria was 

• L 4, § 1. j (Ctttfww) living in the earth, and about 

1 i. 9, § 5. This doubtless refers to | twice as big as a beetle (jcayQapos), but 

the Germans, who were generally con- j in general appeoxanoe more resembling 
founded with the Gauls by Greek a spider, and having eight feet, like 
writers. spiders. They were kept by the Seres in 

1 i. 21, 5, 6. It is difficult to be- houses built for the purpose, and lived 

lieve that ne is correct in stating that four years, during which they were fed 
the use of iron was unknown to the ou millet ; but in the fifth year 

Sarmatians in his day. i they were supplied with a kind of reed, 

* vi.26, §§6-8. The details which he of which they were excessively fond, 
adds are however altogether erroneous, and with which they gorged themselves 
as wua not unnatural. He describes till they burst.andtnen the thread which 
the silk-worms as a kind of small animal I they had spun was found within them. 
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known to be an island in the inmost recess of the Erythraean 
Sea: but adds that according to some accounts, it was not an 
island surrounded by the sea, but one formed by the two arms 
of a river called the Ser, after the same manner as the Delta 
of Egypt. Still more strangely he states that the Seres, as 
well as the inhabitants of the adjacent islands of Abasca and 
Sacaea, were of Ethiopian race (!): though others said that 
they were not Ethiopians, but Scythians mixed with Indians. 

These statements of Pausanias suffice to show how imperfect 
and erroneous were the views entertained even by cultivated 
literary men concerning the remoter regions of the world: and 
how little the amount of geographical knowledge actually 
possessed by such writers as Ptolemy and Marinos of Tyre was 
diffused through the Greek and Roman world in the second 
century. 

§ 4. The work of Pausanias, which we have just been con¬ 
sidering, was almost contemporary with that of Ptolemy, and 
its author was in all probability unacquainted with the 
writings of the great Alexandrian astronomer. But with this 
single exception, the geographical literature of the Greeks—if 
such a name can be given to it—during the three centuries 
that followed the publication of Ptolemy’s work, consisted of 
nothing but dry and meagre abridgements, or clumsy compila¬ 
tions from previously existing materials. There were indeed 
few opportunities of making any real addition to the domain 
of positive geography: but it is evident that any one imbued 
with the true spirit of a geographer would have seen the 
necessity of combining the dry skeleton furnished by Ptolemy 
with such a descriptive account of the various countries and 
their leading natural features as had been already supplied by 
Strabo within a more limited range. But no one appeared 
that was able to accomplish this task: nor, so far as we are 
aware, was it ever attempted. The great popularity of Ptolemy 
appears to have had the effect of leading his successors to 
suppose that the work of the geographer was completed, and 
that when once the materials had been collected for laying 
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down with tolerable correctness on a map the different portions 
of the earth’s surface, there was no more to be done. The 
work of Strabo, so much valued in later times, was treated with 
unaccountable neglect: and the whole science of geography 
was reduced to a mere enumeration of names and distances. 

§ 5. Among these later Greek geographers, whose works 
have been in part at least preserved to us, the chief place is 
perhaps due to Marcianus of Heraclea, who was the author 
of several works of considerable extent, which, had they been 
preserved to us entire, would have been not without some 
value. 4 The most important of these is that which he terms 
the Periplus of the Outer Sea, in which he undertakes to give 
a complete Periplus or Description of the Coasts of the Eastern 
and Western Ocean, together with the principal islands con¬ 
tained in them. With regard to the Inner Sea, 5 which ex¬ 
tended from the Straits of Hercules between Europe and 
Africa, many writers, he tells us, had composed similar Peripli, 
of which he regarded that by Artemidorus of Ephesus as the 
clearest and most accurate. Of this he had composed a com¬ 
plete epitome, divided like his original into eleven books: but 
as Artemidorus was imperfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the more distant regions of the world, he thought it neces¬ 
sary to add two other books containing a similar description of 
the two external seas, or the Eastern and Western Oceans. 
This is in reality, notwithstanding that he makes considerable 
parade of having consulted all available sources, a mere com¬ 
pilation from Ptolemy, or rather from an author named Pro¬ 
tagoras, who is otherwise unknown to us, but who, as we learn 


* Nothing is known with any cer¬ 
tainty concerning the period at which 
M a r c i anos wrote. Dr. C. Muller is 
content to acquiesce in the opinion of 
Solmuaius and Holstonias that he 
flourished about the beginning of the 
5tb century (a.d. 400-410); but it must 
bo admitted that this conclusion is 
merely conjectural. 

It may be observed that even so 


late a writer as Murcianus had no dis¬ 
tinctive name for the Mediterranean, 
and could only designate it as “the 
loner Sea" (Jj (<t» &d\a<r<ra), or still 
more precisely as “ the sea within the 
Columns of Hercules*’ ($ irrb j ‘Hpa- 
k\ tleey trrtjXay daXairffa)i 
It is more remarkable that he nowhere 
employs the name of Atlantic in treat¬ 
ing of the Western Ocean. 
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from Marcianus himself, had as it were recast the tables of 
Ptolemy into another form, so as to give the distances from one 
point to another in stadia, instead of fixing the points themselves 
by their supposed latitude and longitude. The effect of this is 
to present the results in a more popular and easily intelligible, 
though less scientific, form; and the work of Marcianus must 
have had considerable advantages for the ordinary student of 
geography in his day. But when we come to examine it in 
detail, we find that it adds almost nothing to the knowledge 
of the external oceans and their shores, which could not be 
derived by a careful student from the statements of Ptolemy 
himself. This is particularly striking in the case of the 
farthest regions of the east, where the progress of discovery 
had been so rapid and the knowledge possessed by Ptolemy 
was so far in advance of that of his predecessors, that one 
might reasonably have hoped for some still farther extension 
of that knowledge. But the result is quite the contrary : and 
it is evident that neither Marcianus, nor Protagoras, from 
whom he more immediately copied, had any sources of infor¬ 
mation except the work of the Alexandrian geographer. Thus 
we find Cattigara still mentioned as the limit of the known and 
the unknown lands, and the coast described as trending from 
thence away towards the south, while the Sin® are described as 
occupying the eastern side of the Great Gulf, the opposite side 
of which was formed by the Golden Chersonesus, which 
separated it from the Gangetic Gulf. But his account of 
all these regions is far from clear, and we should have been 
much at a loss to comprehend the idea that he had formed of 
them, had we not possessed the map of Ptolemy, from which 
it is in reality derived. 

§ 6. In one instance only does he depart from the guidance 
of Ptolemy, and it is only to exaggerate still more one of his 
gravest errors. We have seen that while Ptolemy strangely 
ignored the projection of the great Indian peninsula towards 
the south, so as to place Cape Cory more than 13 degrees of 
latitude north of the equator, he had given an enormous ex- 
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tension to the island of Taprobane, which he carried from the 
immediate vicinity of Cape Cory down to more than 2° of 
south latitude.* But Marcianus, without indicating that he is 
diverging from his usual authority, gives the length of Tapro¬ 
bane from the northern promontory to the south, as not less 
than 9500 stadia, instead of the 6300 which would result from 
the figures of Ptolemy, assigning it at the same time a breadth 
of 7500 stadia, and a circumference of not less than 26,385 
stadia. We are wholly at a loss to comprehend the origin 
of this extraordinary blunder. In all other respects Marcianus 
follows closely the statements of Ptolemy in regard to Tapro¬ 
bane ; r and the proportion between the dimensions assigned is 
nearly correct, so that he appears to have had, like his pre¬ 
decessor, a tolerably accurate notion of the form of the island, 
at the same time that he made it more than twenty times as 
large as the reality! It may be worth while to add that he 
distinctly speaks of Taprobane as the only great island in the 
Indian Ocean, so that he knew nothing of Sumatra or Java, 
and had no idea of their importance. 8 

§ 7. In the second book Marcianus gives a similar Periplus 
of the lands bordering on the western ocean, which he, in 
common with Ptolemy, regarded as wholly distinct from the 
eastern. Beginning with the coasts of Spain, he proceeds to 
those of Gaul (which he calls Celto-Galatia), and then to 
Germany and Sarmatia, the coast-line of which he follows as 
far as the limit of the unknown land, from whence he supposes 
it to extend indefinitely towards the north. With regard to 
the whole of these coasts he had evidently no other information 
than that of Ptolemy, from whom all his names and facts are 


* See Chapter XXIX. p. 603. 

1 Thus he place* the Northern Pro¬ 
montory (fiiattap tupov) ftt a distance 
of G350 stadia from the equator, which 
very nearly corresponds with the lati¬ 
tude assigned it by Ptolemy of 12° 30'. 
Moreover the summary which he odds, 
according to his custom, that the island 
contained 13 nations, 22 cities and em¬ 


poria, 2 remarkable mountains, 5 re¬ 
markable rivers, &c., is obviously taken, 
as in all similar cases, from Ptolemy. 

• We have seen (Chapter XXV. p. 
92) that Ptolemy was aware of the 
existence of a large island, called Iaba- 
dius, which must correspond either 
with Sumatra or Java, but much under¬ 
rated its importance and extent. 
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taken, though the different form and arrangement into which 
he has thrown them serves at first sight to disguise the close¬ 
ness of his compilation. The same thing is the case with 
regard to the British Islands, of both of which he gives the 
dimensions with as much precision as if they were really 
derived from observations, though (as usual) he follows 
Ptolemy in the strange blunder of making the peninsula or 
promontory of the Novantae (the Mull of Galloway) the most 
northerly point of Britain.* Nor had he any better notion of 
Scandia, which he describes as an island lying opposite to 
Germany and the mouths of the Vistula, and about 2500 stadia 
in circumference. 

The work was completed by a Periplus of the western coast 
of Africa, which is now lost, but there is little to be regretted 
in this, as it was doubtless nothing more than a recapitulation 
of the statements of Ptolemy. 

§ 8. The only other work of Marcianus that has been 
preserved to us is a mere fragment It has been already 
mentioned that he had composed an epitome of the work of 
Artemidorus concerning the Inner Sea, which had it been 
preserved, would have been of considerable interest, as re¬ 
placing the lost original. But not content with this he subse¬ 
quently made an epitome of the work of one Menippus, a 
geographer who appears to have lived in the reign of Augustus, 
but of whom nothing more is known, though his name is 
occasionally cited by Stephanus of Byzantium. A part of 
this last work has been preserved to us, but is of very little 
value. 1 It begins indeed with an introduction of some interest 


• His ideas of its form aro however 
very confused, or at least very ob¬ 
scurely expressed, as he defines its 
length as extending from the Damnoni&n 
or berian Promontory to that of Tarvo- 
dunum or Orcas, ana its breadth from 
the same extremity in the south to that 
of the Novant®. Were it not for our 
knowledge of the strange form given by 
Ptolemy to the island we should have 
been wholly at a loss to understand 


this description. 

1 From the somewhat confused man¬ 
ner in which Marcianus himself in his 
Introduction speaks of his two works, 
it was supposed by Hoeschel, who first 
published the fragment in question, 
that it was a portion of the Epitome of 
Artemidorus; and he was followed in 
this error by Hudson, and even by M. 
Miller in his recent edition of Murci- 
anus (8vo. Paris, 1839). The miscon- 
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containing brief notices of the authors of similar Peripli, from 
Timosthenes downwards: among which he gives the palm to 
that of Artemidorus, but considers that of Menippus also as 
valuable, on which account he had prepared an epitome of it, 
but with additions and corrections of his own. Whether he 
had really added anything of importance we have no means of 
judging: the extant portion containing only a periplus of the 
southern coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the river Iris, concerning which we have abundant information 
from other sources. 

§ 9. It would appear that at this period the tendency of 
writers on geography was almost wholly in the direction of 
these Peripli or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and its tributary seas: most of which however were not the 
result of any survey or systematic exploration, but mere com¬ 
pilations from earlier authorities. Of this kind is a Periplus 
of the Euxine which has been preserved to us without the 
name of its author, but has been repeatedly published as an 
appendix to that of Arrian on the same subject, though there 
is no connection between the two. The treatise of Arrian, as 
we have seen, was an original work, the result of his own 
observations and inquiries; while that of the anonymous 
author is a mere compilation of very heterogeneous materials. 
He has availed himself largely of the labours of Arrian, as well 
as apparently of those of Menippus; but he has mixed up with 
these numerous extracts from a much earlier Periplus, which 
must have been clothed in a poetical or at least a metrical, 
form. Almost the sole value of the extant work is indeed 
derived from the fact that its author has copied these state¬ 
ments with so little change, that not only can their metrical 
character be easily recognized, but the verses themselves may 
be readily restored. It has been generally admitted by all 


caption was first pointed out by Hoff¬ 
mann) .Ventppo« der Qcograph, 8vo. 
Lips. 1841), and his opinion has been 
adopted by C. Muller in his Geographi 


Grxci Minoret, vol. i. A careful pe: 
uaal of the introduction can indce 
scarcely leave a doubt on tho subject. 
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the more recent editors that these are derived from the 
metrical Periplus of the Internal Seas, a considerable portion 
of which is still extant, and has been usually ascribed to 
Scymnus Chius, though, as we have already seen, without any 
authority. 2 But whoever may have been the author of the 
poetical treatise in question, it is certain that he had access 
to good materials; and the fragments thus preserved to us 
by our anonymous compiler contain a considerable number 
of facts regarding the dates and origin of the Greek colonies 
on the Euxine, which would be otherwise wholly unknown 
to us, and are a really valuable addition to our knowledge. 
The information thus derived is however almost entirely of 
a historical character; the geographical statements, such as 
the distances from point to point, given by the later Periplus, 
are taken almost exclusively from Arrian. 

§ 10. Of a very different character is another Periplus, 
which has only recently been brought to light, and which has 
been unfortunately preserved to us only in a very imperfect 
and fragmentary form : 3 otherwise it would have been one 
of the most important works of its class that has been trans¬ 
mitted to us. It bears the title of Stadiasmus of the 
Great Sea —an expression undoubtedly meant to designate 
the Mediterranean *—and comprised, when entire, a complete 
Periplus of its coasts, beginning from Alexandria, and pro¬ 
ceeding westward to the Strait of the Columns; then re¬ 
turning to Alexandria and following the coasts of Syria and 
Asia Minor to the Bosphorus and the entrance of the Euxine. 
Hence it again returned along the European coasts to the 
Strait of the Columns and Gades. Unfortunately the portions 


* Chapter XVIII. p. 70. I and copious illustrations from the works 

* It was first published by Iriarto 1 of modern writers. This is indeed the 

from a MS. in the library at Madrid in only edition of which the student of 

1769, and was afterwards reprinted by ancient geography can make use. 

Gail in his edition of the Geographi * This term appears to havo come 
Grxci Minora , vol. it, but much more into use in Byzantine times; it ia not 

carefully by C. Muller in his edition of found in any earlier Greek author, but 

the same writers (vol. L p. 427). who is of very common use among later 

bog added an elaborate commentary Latin writers. 
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that remain to us contain only the coast of Africa, from Alex¬ 
andria to Utica; the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor from 
Cara* in Phoenicia 5 round to Miletus, and two separate 
and detailed descriptions of the islands of Cyprus and Crete. 
Of these by far the most interesting and important portion 
is the first, describing the coast of Africa in minute detail, 
adding in every instance the distance from point to point. A 
comparison of these details with those furnished by Ptolemy, 
while showing such an agreement between the two, as strongly 
to confirm the accuracy of both, presents at the same time 
such differences as to show that the series of names given in 
the Periplus now extant cannot have been derived from the 
work of Ptolemy, but must proceed from some independent 
source. 6 This fact is still more clearly established by the 
circumstance that throughout this part of his work the author 
adds to the name of each station a designation of its nature 
and character, such as: “ a port,” “ a roadstead,” “ a place of 
anchorageas well as sometimes a notice of “ a lofty tower,” 
or other striking object that would meet the eye of the navi¬ 
gator ; and occasionally still more precise directions where 
and how to anchor. 7 In short ,the whole document bears 
unquestionable evidence of being a practical work derived 
from actual observation and experience, and designed for 
the use of other navigators. Considered from this point of 
view it is far superior even to Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine, 
which is the most detailed and accurate of all other works of 
the class. 

The second portion, which contains the Asiatic coasts from 
the confines of Phoenicia to those of Ionia, is of very inferior 
merit; being given in much less detail, and almost wholly 


• Cams appears to have been iden¬ 
tical with the place called 'Ktrifahot 
by Ptolemy (v. 15, § 16). It is called 
Kdprar by Strabo (rvi. 2, § 12), who 
terms it Mtm ov tt/s 'Api&av. 

* Thegreaterpartofthesedifferenccs 
arise from the insertion of additional 


names in the Stadjasmns, not from the 
omission of anch as occur in Ptolemy. 
M. C. Miiller has rendered an-invaluable 
eerrice to the student by inserting in 
his notes comparative tables of the 
two. 

* See Note B, p. 672. 
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destitute of the descriptive notices above alluded to. This 
is followed by a number of distances in the JEgean Sea, 
measured from Rhodes, Myndus, Cos, and especially from 
Delos to all the surrounding islands of the Cyclades. Un¬ 
fortunately these are scarcely ever accompanied with bear¬ 
ings, 8 and the numbers in our extant MS. are so corrupt and 
erroneous, as to be scarcely worth examining. The detailed 
descriptions of the coasts of Cyprus and Crete afford very 
valuable materials for the special geography of those islands, 
and for the identification of the ancient cities. A comparison 
of the copious list of names found in these islands with those 
given by Ptolemy and Pliny will sufficiently establish the fact 
that here also the work of the anonymous author is based 
upon independent and authentic materials. 

§ 11. Resides the Peripli which we have just been con¬ 
sidering, the only other geographical works that remain to 
us are brief and meagre treatises intended to serve as a 
general introduction to the study of geography. Of these 
the best known is that which is extant under the name of 
Agathemebus ; but it is a very poor and worthless produc¬ 
tion. The author indeed has with becoming diffidence termed 
it merely “ a Sketch ” or “ Outline ” of Geography, 8 but it is 
evident that the merest sketch might be,—as a popular intro¬ 
duction at the present day would be—clear and systematic. 
But this is so far from being the case that we find merely 
a compound of heterogeneous parts, collected from very diffe¬ 
rent sources and put together without any regard either to 


* In regard, however, to the voyage 1 
from Cos to Delos, which was of special i 
importance as connecting the Asiatio 
islands with the Cyclades, we find the 
following details: “The voyage from 1 
Cos to Delos by the most favourable 
course, with an east wind (Apeliotes) 
is of 1300 stadia. You must sail first 
to Calydna, leaving Hypeirisma on 
your right hand; ana afterwards keep 
Calydna, Leroe, and Patmos on the 
right, and the Melantian rocks and 


Myoonus on the left, and thon Tenos 
on the right and yon will arrive at 
Delos.” 

• r *uyp<uplai {nrorvreoffit. Nothing 
is known concerning the age of thin 
Agatfcemerus, and there is no internal 
evidence to determine the question. 
The little work was first published by 
Tennuliu9 in 1671, and has since been 
included in all the editions of the 
Gcographi Grieci Minora. 
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connection or consistency. Thus while the author in general 
follows Ptolemy, and gives the division of the earth into 
climates by 23 circles parallel with the equator, precisely in 
accordance with the statements of that author, he at the same 
time gives the circumference of the earth according to Eratos¬ 
thenes, without any hint that it was different from the 
measurement of Ptolemy. In like manner he gives the dimen¬ 
sions of the Inhabited World, both in length and breadth, 
according to Artemidorus, 1 though without citing his name, 
evidently without the least idea how utterly irreconcilable the 
numbers thus given are with the system of Ptolemy. At the 
same time he in this passage begins the measurement of the 
world in the far east from the month of the Ganges, though ho 
elsewhere places the Sin as to the east of India, and terms 
Serica the most eastern land of Asia. 2 Here also he was 
evidently following the lead of Artemidorus. There is 
nothing indeed more characteristic of these later compilers, 
than their inability to discriminate between different autho¬ 
rities, and to see that geography was a progressive science 
in which the later and more extended knowledge necessarily 
superseded to a great extent that which had gone before. 
For writers subsequent to Ptolemy to go back to the state¬ 
ments of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus was as if, at the present 
day, we were to find the authority of Rennell or D’Anville 
cited as conclusive in regard to the geography of Africa or 
Central Asia. 

§ 12. Before quitting these miserable remnants of the later 


1 This we leam from the precise 

S ent of this calculation, which is 
n considerable detail, with that 
&d by Pliny on the authority of 
Artemidorus (Pli'n. H. N. u. 108, § 
242). Hence in this instance Agathe- 
raeru* is really of some use in assisting 
us to oorrect the numbers given by 
Pliny, and restore the corrected state¬ 
ments of Artemidorus. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 64.) 

* According to the latest editor (Dr. 
C. Muller) tho supposed work of Aga- 


themerus, brief ns it is, is in fact mado 
up of three little treatises or fragments 
which had originally no connection 
with one another. This explanation 
would go some way towards accounting 
for the inconsistencies and repetitions 
which are found in it; but the fact 
would 8till remain that these anony¬ 
mous writers were wholly without any 
clear comprehension or knowledge of 
the subject which they attempted to 
expound. 
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Greek geographers, it is necessary to notice a work which, 
though not strictly of a geographical character, is so closely 
connected with that subject as to require a place in any review 
of its literary progress. This is the Lexicon, or as it is com¬ 
monly termed, Geographical Dictionary, of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, a compilation which has frequently been cited in 
these pages, and to which every writer on ancient geography 
must occasionally have recourse. The date of its composition 
is unknown, and can only be determined within approximate 
limits, but it may probably be assigned to the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century. 3 Within less than a century 
after the publication of the original work, an epitome or abridge¬ 
ment of it was composed by a grammarian named Hermolaus, 
and it is unfortunately this abridgement, and not the original, 
that has been preserved to us. A few fragments only of the 
more copious Lexicon of Stephanus himself have been casually 
preserved, and these suffice to show us how much more 
interesting and valuable the original work would have been, 
than that which alone remains to us. 4 Still the essential 
character of the two is the same. The object of Stephanus, 
like that of Hermolaus, was grammatical, not geographical: 
and while he has transmitted to us the names of many cities 
and tribes, which would otherwise have been unknown, he has 
done so solely with the view of pointing out the ethnical or 
adjective form of the name, as sanctioned by the usage of the 


* Concerning the date of Stephanas 
and his abbreviator Hermolaus, I must 
refer my readers to Westermonn’s 
Preface to bis edition; and to the 
article Stephanos in Dr. Smith’s DicL 
of Biogr. vol. iiL It is certain that 
Stephunus wrote after Mnrcianus of 
Heraclea, whom he frequently cites; 
but the age of that writer, as already 
observed, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. 

* These fragments couaist of: 1. The 
portion of the work from the article 
A 6fii\ to the end of the letter A, unfor¬ 
tunately only a few pages in length, 
which lias been accidentally preserved 


iu a MS. of tho Seguerian Library. 
2. The article ‘Ifivpieu Svo, which is 
preserved by Coustantinus Porphyro- 
geuitus (do Adminietr. Imp. c. 23); 
and, 3. An account of Sicily, quoted by 
the same author (do ThemaL ii. 10), 
which includes a passage from tho 
comic poet Alexis concerning the seven 
largest islands in the world. All these 
fragments, which are not found in the 
earlier editions of Stephanus, have 
been inserted in their proper places in 
the two most recent editions by Wester* 
mann (8vo. Lips. 1839) and by Meineke 
(Bcroliu. 1849). 
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best writers. 5 Geographical information, properly speaking, 
there is generally none at all, beyond the addition to each 
name of the country in which the city is situated, or the sea 
in which the island is found. He tells us, for instance, that 
Eleutherna was a city of Crete, so named from one of the 
Curetes; that the ethnic form was Eleuthermeus, but Eleuther- 
neus was also used; that the Elisyci were a Ligurian tribe 
mentioned by Hecateeus :* that Elmantica was a city of Iberia 
beyond the river Iberus, the name of which was found in the 
third book of Polybius; the ethnic was Elmanticus. In many 
cases, indeed fuller information is given, but it has generally 
reference only to the grammatical forms, or sometimes to the 
name of the founder or to some mythical legend connected 
with the name. 7 In the original work, so far as we can judge 
from the few remaining fragments, it seems that Stephanus 
generally cited the actual passages from his authorities, where 
his cpitomizer has contented himself with merely citing their 
names, and as his quotations range over a wide field, from 
Hecateeus and Herodotus to Strabo and Pausanias, it is certain 
that had we the advantage of possessing his work in its entirety 
hundreds of passages from authors now lost would in this 
manner have been preserved to us. 8 He would also have no 


• This is shown even by the title of 
his work, which is usually cited as 'E0- 
yelect. A fuller description of it is given 
by the grammarian to whom we are 
indebted for the important fragment 
beginning with Avfiij. He entitles it: 

ti yoafipATiKOu Ketvirrayrivo-wi- 
Attc s rtpi roktur ni.vuv rt koL i6v&v &t- 
Vuv rt icol rinmr kb! bp&yvplas ainctr xol 
ptroivoncurlas xol r£y irnttOty rapijy^- 
vuy yiK&y rt teal rorntur xai ktijtuccSv 
Ivopiruv. These words define exactly 
the real purpoee and object of the work 
of Stephanus. 

* The citations from Hecatans are 
especially numerous in Stephanus, and 
form a large proportion of the extant 
fragments of that author (see Chapter 
V. p. 186). But unfortunately these, as 
preserved in the extant epitome, are 
for the most port mere names. It is 


probable that in the original work each 
of these names was followed by a brief 
extract from the writiugs of Hecatsus, 
and such a number of extracts, though 
hut a line or two in length, must have 
thrown considerable light upon the 
character of his work and the manner 
in whioh the author treated his subject. 

T See for instance the article on 
jJEgina, which consists even in the 
abridgement of fifteen lines, but is 
almost wholly occupied with discussing 
the ethnic forms and the relativo pro¬ 
priety of Alyurffrift, Aiyivtts, Alyireuos, 
and AryEKjjTixrfr; while he erroneously 
calls it one of the Cyclades (?) 

• To judge from the analogy of the 
few fragments of the letter A. we find 
that the practice of Stephanas was. in 
regard to his shorter articles, to give 
first the name of the city and the 
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doubt transmitted to us a number of notices of a mythological 
or historical character, which are not found elsewhere; but 
from the very scope and purport of his Lexicon, it is almost 
certain that we should have derived from it little additional 
information of a geographical kind. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that Stephanus 
himself was evidently, like most of the Byzantine grammarians, 
an uncritical, though laborious, compiler; and though there 
can be no doubt that many of the errors which we find in the 
existing work are due rather to the abbreviator than to the 
original author, yet it would be very rash to confide too hastily 
in his statements, even where we have reason to believe that 
they proceed from Stephanus himself. For his purpose it was 
sufficient that he found the name in his original authority, 
and cited it correctly. Whether it was derived from Hecataeus 
or Strabo, from Polybius or Marcianus, was no matter. It is 
certain that the geographical names included in his Lexicon 
belong to very different periods, and were never co-existent at 
one time: and though he has taken pains in some instances to 
point out the changes that had taken place in the appellations 
of the same cities, as well as to distinguish between the cities 
of the same name, so numerous in Greek geography, such as 
Apollonia, Heraclea, &c., these articles are seldom free from 
confusion and difficulty. 9 

country in which it was situated; next far they fall short of those in the 
a quotation from some author who men- original work. 

tiooed it, citing the words of the ori- * See the discussion on the different 
ginal; and then the ethnic form do cities of the name of Alexandria in 
rived from it. But his epitomizer Chapter XII. p. 464, and some judicious 
usually omits the quotation, content- remarks in respect to those called Apol- 
ing himself with merely citiDg the Ionia bjr M. Waddington {Voyage ,\'u- 
name of the author and his book. See miematique en Ane Miivmre, p. 129), 
the articles AvySturov, Avtrrot, and | one of the fuw numismatists who has 
At Spa —and compare them as they stand j appreciated Stephanus at his true 
in the epitome, with the full text as value. Great as has been the con- 
given in Meincke’s edition. Even 1 fusion introduced into ancient goo- 
whero the articles found in the epitome graphy by an over-revcrcnce for his 
arc somewhat fuller and more elabo- authority, its effect upon numismatics 
rate, such as Avpp<ixu>y and AuSumj, | has been still more injurious, 
wo find by a similar comparison how j 
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NOTE A, p. 665. 

PROVINCE OF VALENTIA IN BRITAIN. 

This we learn with certainty from the Notitia Dig ni tat urn, 
which must have been published soon after the reign of Theo¬ 
dosius. The provinces of Britain are there enumerated as follows: 
Maxima Ctesariensis, Valentia, Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Flavia Cosariensis. (Notit. Occid. c. 22.) But it affords us no 
further clue. The order followed is certainly not a geographical 
one: and the division and limits of the other four provinces are 
alike unknown to us. As Dr. Latham has justly observed, “ We 
do not know the distribution and boundary of these five provinces, 
though they are often given f* and are to be found laid down in 
most atlases of Ancient Geography, as if they were as definitely 
known as the provinces of Gaul or Spain. Were it certain that 
the whole territory south of the Wall was previously divided into 
four provinces, it would be natural to assume that Valentia was 
the province north of this, extending as far as the rampart of 
Antoninus Pius: indeed it could not well be anything else. But 
we know nothing of this previous division: and it is difficult to 
understand the disposition of the Roman forces in the islund, and 
the supreme importance attached to the line of the Wall of Hadrian 
at the date of the Notitia, if the whole province of Valentia lay to 
the north of it (See the Notil. Occid. c. 38.) 


NOTE B, p. 666. 

THE STADIASMUS OF THE GREAT SEA. 

As the Stadiasmus, not having been contained in the earlier 
editions of the minor Greek geographers, is still but littlo known, 
it may be worth while to give a few specimens of the kind of 
notices thus inserted for the information of its readers. Thu6 we 
find in § 14: 

“From the Henmean Promontory to Leuce Acte (the White 
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Shore) 20 stadia. A low and small island lies there, distant from 
the land 2 stadia. There is a sheltered roadstead (v^opyxos) for 
merchant vessels, against the west winds. But on the land under 
the promontory is a spacious roadstead for all kinds of vessels. A 
temple of Apollo, with a celebrated oracle: it has water by the 
side of the temple.” 

Again, § 18: “From the Calamseum to Gneas Gonu (the Old 
Woman’s Knee) 70 stadia. It is a rugged promontory, having a 
rock on the height: and on the shore is a tree. It has a place of 
anchorage, and water beneath the tree. Beware of the south 
wind.” 

In § 57 we find still fuller sailing directions: 44 From Teuchira 
to Berenice are 350 stadia. The course of navigation takes a bend. 
After you have sailed 6 stadia you will see a promontory standing 
out towards the west. Off it there lie shoals out at sea : take care 
as you sail by them. You will see a little black islet The 
headland is called Brachea (the Shoals): it has a place of shelter 
on the left for small vessels.” 

Even with regard to great cities like Leptis and Carthage, 
particular directions are given as to how to approach them and 
where to anchor: and at all the minor stations especial notice is 
taken of where water will be found: a point of the highest im¬ 
portance in coasting along the thirsty shores of Africa. 

Such a practical manual for the use of navigators is evidently 
something quite different from any other existing Peri plus: and it 
is much to be regretted that it has not been preserved to us in a 
complete form. But, as mentioned in the text, the portions that 
have been preserved to us are of very unequal value: the coasts 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Pamphylia being described in a summary 
and perfunctory manner, which presents a great contrast to the 
minute details given in regard to Africa. Yet still even here we 
find not merely names and distances (as in other Peripli), but 
occasional notices which can only be intended for the rise of tlie 
practical navigator. 

It is unfortunate that we have no clue whatever to the age of 
this interesting document. The MS. in which it is found (asso¬ 
ciated with other works of the Byzantine age) is pronounced by 
M. Muller to be of the tenth century : and it seems probable that 
the title and the brief introduction prefixed to it were added at 
that period, or at all events long after the composition of the 
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original work. This may be safely pronounced from the internal 
evidence alone to belong to an age while the Soman Empire was 
still great and flourishing : the agreement of the details with those 
given by Ptolemy is indeed so close as to exclude the possibility of 
their being separated by any very wide interval of time, and on the 
whole there seems little doubt that the work in question, or some 
portions of it at least, may be referred to the third century of the 
Christian era. Dr. C. Muller would assign it to the second half 
of that century, or between a.d. 250 and 300. (See his Prolegomena, 
p. cxxiii.-cxxviii.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 


Roman writers. 


§ 1. If the Greek literature of the three centuries which 
followed the age of Ptolemy presents us with no geographical 
work really deserving that name, and has nothing to show but 
meagre abridgements and clumsy compilations, still more was 
this the case with the contemporary Latin literature. We 
have already seen how little disposition the Romans evinced 
even in their best days to cultivate this branch of study, and 
how far even Pliny himself was from possessing any true con¬ 
ception of scientific geography. Unfortunately his encyclo¬ 
paedic work, from the great mass of materials which it contained, 
became the storehouse from which almost all later writers were 
content to draw; and even the geographical portion of it— 
imperfect as it really was—came to be regarded as the basis 
of all subsequent treatises on this subject At the same time 
the decline in the general spirit and tone of literature, which 
so strongly marked the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, extended its influence to this branch also, and 
it is difficult for anything to be conceived more destitute of 
literary merit than the few works that remain to attest the 
condition of geographical science—if such a name can be 
applied to it—during this period. 

Of these by far the best known is that of Sons us, who 
appears to have flourished in the third century, 1 and who 


1 This appears to bo well established 
on the internal evidence of the work 
itself; though we have no clue to ite 
exact date. See the article Sou»cs in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet of Biography, vol. iii. 
and the Prolegomena of M. Mommsen 


to his valuable edition (Solini Colkc- 
tanea JRerum AfemorabUium, Berolin. 
1864), in which he lias for the first 
time presented Solinus to the reader in 
an authentic and intelligible form. 
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conceived the idea—by no means an unhappy one, had it been 
better executed—of recasting the work of Pliny in a different 
form and arrangement, so as to present a general geographical 
description of the world, inserting under the head of each 
country notices of its more interesting and characteristic pro¬ 
ductions, whether animals, plants, or minerals. 2 Unfortunately 
his ideas of geography were of the rudest kind, and where he 
has not copied Pliny almost literally, his forms of expression 
are often such as could scarcely convey the slightest notion of 
the geographical position or relations of the countries to which 
he refers. His principal object indeed was evidently to collect 
all “the remarkable things” that he could, with a view to 
interest his reader, 3 and the geographical framework in which 
they were set, was regarded merely as a convenient mode of 
arrangement. 

By far the largest part both of his facts and fictions respect¬ 
ing natural history—probably nine-tenths of the whole—are 
taken directly from Pliny ; 4 and the same thing is the case, 
even more universally, with his geographical statements. He 
has indeed not unffequently had recourse to the earlier 
authority of Mela, but the passages which he copies from that 
author almost all relate to the manners and customs, or other 
local peculiarities of the nations mentioned, rather than to 
questions of a strictly geographical character. 

7 Tima he gives a full account of of partridges and their habits under 
elephants (taken, as usual, entirely Boooiia, because none are found there! 
from Pliny) in connection with Maure- * The original title of his work was 
tAnia: of bears under the head of “ Collectanea Rerum Memnabilium 
Nuroiclia; of lions, hyrenas and ser- That of Polyhistor, by which it is more 

pents under Africa; of tigers and pun- generally known, is, According to 
timers in Hyrcania; of deer in Scythia; Mommsen, an invention of later gr&in- 
of cranes in Thraoe; of pearls iu Ta- marians, and the preface which aocom- 
probane; of coral in the Ligurian Sea, panics it is supposititious. 

&c. In some instances this association 4 M. Mommsen has taken the pains 
is purely arbitrary, as where he dt- (for which all readers of Solinus will 
scribes wolves and lynres in Italy, or he deeply grateful to him) to insert in 

horses in Cappadocia; in other oases the margin of each page of his edition 

it is of a very fanciful kind; thus he a reference to Pliny for all passages 
takes occasion to describe quails and and statements derived from him by 
their migrations, in connexion with Solinua, so that the student can see at 

Delos, because it was once called Or- a glance how little there is that is not 

tygi*; and still more strangely treats so derived. 
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§ 2. Among the very few instances in which Solinus has 
added anything that is not either in Pliny or Mela, is his notice 
of the British Islands, 5 concerning which, as we know, so large 
a mass of information must have been available in his day 
which was unknown to his earlier authorities. Yet what he 
has added is at once scanty and of very little value. He has 
indeed preserved to us one name not found in any other ancient 
writer—that of the island of Thanet (Tanatus) ; 6 but on the 
other hand he describes the land of the Silttres as an island, 
separated from that of the Dumnonii by a stormy sea, while 
his account of Ireland (Hibernia) is principally taken from 
Mela, though he notices the peculiarity—not found in the 
earlier geographer—of its being free from snakes. From what 
authority he derived the strange tale of Ulysses having visited 
the extreme angle of Caledonia, and dedicated an altar there, 
with a Greek inscription, we are at a loss to imagine. 1 The 
only natural production of the British Islands, which he con¬ 
descends to mention is the stone called “ gagates,” evidently 
no other than jet, which was known to Pliny only as coming 
from Lycia, 8 but was found to be much more abundant in 
Britain. 5 Ho mention is made of tin, but he elsewhere repeats 
the statement of Pliny concerning British pearls. 1 

In respect to the Seres and the nature of silk, he simply 


» c. 22. 

* This had been obliterated in the 
earlier editions, owing to the corruption 
of the MSS. in which the name was 
written Adtunutos, but there can be no 
doubt that M. Mommsen has restored 
the true meaning, “ At Tanatiu insula,” 
Ac. 

* The passage found in the ordinary 
editions of Solinus (e. 0 . the Biponi. of 
1794) concerning Thule and the voyage 
thither, as well as the Orcades and 
Hekudcs, is undoubtedly an interpo¬ 
lation of much later date. See Momm- 
sen’B Prolegomena, pp. xlvii.-xlix. 

* U. N. xxx vi. § 141. 

Throughout his work Solinus is 

especially diligent in noticing all tbo 


gems and precious stones that wore 
found in each country: and has incor¬ 
porated a great part of the portion of 
Pliny’s work devoted to this subject. 
We have noticed the same tendency in 
Dionysius Periegctes; and the poetical 
treatise on precious stones (AtHutd), ab¬ 
surdly ascribed to Orpheus is really a 
production of the secoud or third cen¬ 
tury after Christ. This excessive inter¬ 
est in the subject of gems, seems to 
have continued throughout the middle 
ages, and a poetical treatise concerning 
them by a monk named Marbodus in 
the 11 th century is for the most part a 
direct paraphrase from Solinus. (See 
King On Antique Gem*, pp. 889-428.) 

» c. 22. * c. 53, § 28. 
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repeats the statements of Pliny, without the smallest indica¬ 
tion of the greatly increased information on the subject 
possessed by Marinus and Ptolemy. Nor does he mention the 
Sin®, or allude to the existence of the vast regions in the 
Indian Sea beyond the Ganges. Not a trace is indeed to be 
found throughout his work of any acquaintance with that of 
the great Alexandrian geographer: nor is there any evidence 
of his having made use of a single Greek writer. It is more 
extraordinary that while the great bulk of his work is compiled 
bodily from Pliny—sometimes in the very words of the 
original, more frequently paraphrased in his own barbarous 
and obscure style—he never alludes to his obligations to that 
author, although he repeatedly refers by name to earlier writers, 
with whom he was undoubtedly acquainted only through the 
medium of Pliny. 2 

But with all its defects the compilation of Solinus obtained 
such popularity in its day, as to replace to a considerable 
extent its more voluminous original, and it will be found on 
examination that the greater part of the later compilers, such 
as Isidorus and Marti anus Capella, through whom the learning 
of Pliny passed into the middle ages, derived their informa¬ 
tion principally from Solinus, and not directly from Pliny 
himself. 3 The barbarous style of our author with its perpetual 
distortions, and attempts at rhetorical grandiloquence, so 
repulsive to a scholar at the present day, doubtless on the 
contrary contributed greatly to the favour his work enjoyed 
during the centuries that followed its publication. 

In one respect Solinus shows a marked approach to a well- 
established point of geographical nomenclature in later times, 
by the use of the term “mediterranean” to designate the 

* A striking example of this is found evidently referring to Polybius, who is 
iu his description of Mount Atlas (©. somewhat strangely termed by Pliny 
24), where, after giving many parti- u annalium conditor as well as the 
culars concerning that mountain and works of Juba and Suetonius Paulinus, 
its neighbourhood, the whole of which as if he had himself derived his state- 
are taken from Pliny, he proceeds to rnents from thoBe authorities, 
cite the “ Punici libn ” of Hanno, and 1 See Mommsen’s Prolegomena and 
the Roman annals (“nostri annalee,” his notes. 
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chain of inland seas extending from the Strait of the Columns 
to the interior of the Pontus Euxinus. He does not indeed as 
yet use it as a proper name * for the great inland sea so called 
in modem times, which he still designates only as “ nostrum 
mare ”: but it would soon come to be employed in that re¬ 
stricted and definite sense, when once its use was admitted as 
a geographical term. The first extant author who employs it 
distinctly as a proper name is Isidorus, who wrote in the 
seventh century: 5 and as has been already mentioned, to a 
great extent copied Solinus. 

§ 3. The historians of the declining period of the Roman 
Empire are almost as defective as the geographers: and we 
could hardly expect to find any geographical notices of 
interest in the gossiping and desultory biographies of the 
Roman Emperors extant under the name of the Writers of 
Augustan History, or the meagre abridgements of Eutropius 
and Sextus Rufus. But there is one writer who forms a com¬ 
plete exception to this character: Ammianus Marcellinus, 
notwithstanding his inflated style and tendency to rhetorical 
exaggeration, possessed many of the qualities of a true his¬ 
torian, 6 and among others he was thoroughly sensible of the 
close connection between history and geography, and the 
necessity, both to the reader and writer of history, of a clear 
comprehension of the geographical relations of the countries 


4 This ia evident, notwithstanding , 
that the name in written in the earlier 
editions of Solinns from the Aldine 
downwards with a capital letter. But 
in the first passage where the name 
occurs (o. 18), it is introduced with 
reference to the Euxine (“ Quoniam in 
Ponticia rebus sumua, non erit omit- 
tendum unde mediterrunea.maria caput 
tollant’*), where the use of the plural, 
as well as the general sense, show 
clearly that it ia meant only to desig¬ 
nate “the inland seas" generally, as 
opposed to the external Ocean. This ( 
is still more clearly seen in the other 1 
passage (c. 23, § 13), where, imme¬ 
diately after using the phrase of “ uos- I 


tram marc ” as applied to the sea ad¬ 
joining the Straits (“Bed Gaditanum 
{return . . . Atlanticos Hiatus in nos¬ 
trum mare discidio immittit orbig”), he 
adds “ num Ocean us . . . m ixtus medi- 
lerraneit einibui quos ad usque Ori- 
ontem propellit” 

Pliny frequently uses the term “ mo- 
diterr&neus, but always in the signi¬ 
fication of “ inland,” as opposed to 
44 maritimeand this is the only sense 
in which the word is found in classical 
authors. 

* Originet, xiii. 16. p. 181. 

* His merits are repeatedly acknow¬ 
ledged by Gibbon. 
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of which he is relating the vicissitudes. We have already 
seen how much we are indebted to him for his account of the 
campaign of Julian against the Persians, of which he was not 
only the contemporary, but the eye-witness: 7 but besides this 
he takes occasion from time to time to give a general geogra¬ 
phical sketch of the countries, which were the theatre of the 
wars that he is about to relate. He has indeed in some 
cases carried this practice to a very unnecessary extent. Thus 
before narrating the wars of Julian in Gaul, which were in 
fact confined to the defence of the German frontier, he pro¬ 
ceeds to give a complete and tolerably detailed description of 
the whole of Gaul, with its division into provinces, its rivers 
and other natural features, and especially the passes by which 
it communicated with Italy, on occasion of which he gives a 
detailed account of the pass of the Cottian Alps (the Mont 
Genfevre) which has every appearance of being derived from 
personal observation. 8 Again in connection with the wars of 
Constantius in the East he gives a succinct but systematic 
account of the provinces of Syria and Cilicia ; 9 and ushers in 
the last campaign of Julian by a general review of the pro¬ 
vinces of the Persian Empire, and the geography of Asia from 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf and the borders of Arabia. 1 
Still more uncalled for is a diffuse description of the Euxine 
Sea and the surrounding regions, which he has introduced 
on occasion of Julian’s progress through Constantinople to the 
East: 3 his real object being evidently to take the opportunity 
of relating the fables connected with the Argonauts, the 
Amazons, etc. 


7 Besides this wo learn from himself 
lhatAmmianua served under Ursicinus, 
one of the generals of Constantius, both 
in Gaul and in the East from ajd. 350 
to 300: and that he was at Antioch in 
371 under the reign of Valens. It was 
probably not till after the death of 
Vulens in 378 that he settled at Rome 
and devoted himself to the composition 
of his history. This was comprised in 
31 books, of which the first 13 are lcat. ; 


Fortunately those which remain com¬ 
prise the wholo period with which 
Ammianus himself was contemporary. 

• XV. 10. Ho calls it the “ via media, 
et compendiaria mogisaue Celebris:” 
and proceeds to notice other passes and 
give an account of the passage of Han¬ 
nibal, which is however utterly con¬ 
fused and unintelligible. 

• xiv. 8. 

• xxiii/6. * xxii. 8. 
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But we gladly excuse an error which is certainly on the 
right side, and we cannot but regret that the description 
which he had in like manner given of Britain in one of his 
earlier books should be lost to us. 3 It could hardly have 
failed to throw some light upon the obscure questions con¬ 
nected with the northern nations of the island, and how it 
came to pass that the Caledonians, who occupied those regions 
in the second, and apparently still in the third century, 4 had 
now disappeared and their place was taken by tribes whose 
names were previously unknown—the Picti, the Scotti, and 
the Attacotti. 6 It is singular also that he has omitted to give 
any similar introduction to the war of Theodosius in Maure¬ 
tania ; 6 a province with which his readers might naturally bo 
assumed to be less familiar than with Thrace or Egypt, both of 
which he has described at considerable length. 

§ 4. It must at the same time be admitted that the execution 
of these parts of the work of Ammianus is far from correspond¬ 
ing with the justness of their conception. The names that he 
enumerates are often selected almost at random, and do not 
follow any geographical order : while he occasionally falls into 
the same error as Pliny, by introducing into his lists of nations 
and tribes names long extinct or obsolete, associated with 


* xxvii. 8, § i. He had at the same 
timo given a full account of the fluc¬ 
tuations of the Ocean, meaning doubt¬ 
less the tides, though he strangely 
calls them “ motus adolesccntis et sene- 
scon tis Oceani." 

We learn from Ammianus that 
London, which he generally culls “Lon- 
dinium,” bore in his day the official title 
of Augusta (xxviii. 8, § 1). It is worth 
notice also that at this time Britain 
furnished large quantities of oora for 
the supply of the legions on the Rhine 
(xviii. 2, § 3). 

4 Dion Cassius, who was a contem¬ 
porary of Soverus, but did not write his 
history till alter aj>. 220 , appears to 
have known of no other tribes in the 
north of Britain than the Caledonians 
and the Moofao, who apparently occu¬ 
pied the southern part of Scotlaud 


(Dion. Cas9. lxxvi. 11-13; and see 
above, p. 617). 

* The Attacotti, who are te.mcd by 
Amrniftnus (xxvii. 8, § 5) “bellicoua 
hoorinum natio,” are not mentioned by 
any other historian or geographer, but 
we learn from the Notitia tnat they 
were employed by the Romans os 
auxiliaries in Gaul; and St. Jerome, 
who had seen them in this capacity, 
bears personal testimony to their fero¬ 
city, and even to their cannibal pro¬ 
pensities (Hicronym. ado. Ji.vin. ii. p. 
335). Gibbon, who cites this state¬ 
ment from Jerome, adds tbat he secs 
no reason to'question his veracity (chap, 
xxv. noto 117). 

• xxix. c. 5. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, from a notice in § 18, that ho had 
given a general description of Africa in 

j a previous part of his work, now lost. 
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those of races that had only recently appeared on the Roman 
frontiers. Thus we find him enumerating among the Scythian 
tribes adjoining the Pains Mceotis, the Iazyges, Roxolani, and 
Alani, all of them appellations of recent date, together with 
the Melanchlieni, Geloni, and Agathyrsi, who were known 
almost entirely from the earlier Greek geographers. 7 At other 
times his information is derived partly from Ptolemy and 
partly from Pliny, and presents a curious combination of the 
two. Thus his account of the Seres is taken almost literally 
from Pliny, but his notice of their possessing large and opulent 
cities, of which he mentions Sera, Asmira, Issedon, and Aspa- 
rata, can only be derived from Ptolemy. 8 Throughout his 
geographical descriptions indeed he appears to have frequently 
availed himself of the more extensive information derived 
from the Alexandrian geographer: in which respect he pre¬ 
sents a favourable contrast to most of the other Roman writers 
on geographical subjects. 

But far more valuable than these episodes of a distinctly 
geographical character, are those in which Ammianus has 
given us descriptions of the manners and customs of the 
different nations that were at this time pressing upon the fron¬ 
tiers of the Roman Empire, with most of which he had himself 
become acquainted in the course of his military services. 
Among these may be particularly mentioned his account of 
the Huns and their neighbours the Alani, both of them at this 
time among the most formidable foes of Rome, 8 as well as his 
brief notices of the Sarmatians and Quadi, 1 and of the Sara- 
ceni, under which appellation he includes all the nomad tribes 


1 xxit. 8, § 31. 

• xxiti. 6. §§ 66, 67. Plinv mentions 
no cities of the Seres, and had evidently 
no geographical information concerning 
their couutry at all. 

• xxxi. 2. His passing notice in 
another passage, that the Alani wore 
the same people as had been previously 
called Massagetm, is certainly worthless 
in an ethnographical point of view. 

1 xvii. 12. His statement of the 


precise similarity of their manners and 
customs would seem to render it pro¬ 
bable that the Quadi as well as the 
Sarmatians were a Slavonian race. On 
the other hand they are found at an 
earlier period Constantly associated 
with the Marcomanni, who were cer¬ 
tainly a German tribe (see Chapter 
XXX. p. 646}. The Marcomanni are 
not mentioned by Ammianus. 
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of Arabs, or what we should call at the present day the 
Bedouins—a people, as he remarks, equally undesirable as 
friends or enemies. 2 The name, as he himself tells us, had 
only recently come to be employed in this wide sense, and 
corresponded to the Greek term Scenitsc, or “dwellers in 
tents.” 3 Another national appellation which was at this time 
used in a much more extensive sense than was known to the 
earlier geographers, was that of the Blemmyes, a name which 
he applies to all the Nubians, or inhabitants of the valley of 
the Nile above the cataracts. 4 In the general onslaught of 
nations upon the Roman Empire even these rude and feeble 
barbarians had rendered themselves formidable to the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Egypt. 

§ 5. It is singular that while the fourth century produced 
no geographical treatise in prose of the slightest merit, it is 
marked by more than one poem connected with that subject 
Foremost among these we may place the work of Ayienus, 6 
entitled a Description of the World, which is however nothing 
more than a paraphrase, or free translation, of the Periegesis 
of Dionysius. The popularity of that work in the original 
language, and the love for abridgements and summary treatises 
which so strongly characterized the period, were evidently the 


* xiv. 4. “ Nec amici unquam nobis 
nec hastes optandi.” 

* xxii. 15, § 2. “Scenitas Arabaa 
quoa Suracenos nunc appellamus.’’ 
Tho name is not found in Pliny, and 
only appears in Ptolemy fvi. 7, § 21) as 
that of a subordinate and local tribe; 
but it is frequently used by the writers 
of|the Augustan history in the same 
manner ns it is employed by Ammianus, 
especially during the ware of Auielian 
in the East. 

4 xiv. 4, § 3: xxii. 15, §24. Tho 
Blemmyes were known to Eratosthenes, 
and are mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the tribes on the Upper Nile; but they 
were at this time subject to the Ethi¬ 
opians, and ho treats them all as feeble 
and powerless nations (xvii. 1, pp. 786, 
819). But under the Roman Empire 
we find them among the nations over 
which Aurelian and Probus did not 


disdain to triumph (Vopisc. Aurelian, 
33: Probus, 19). 

6 His name at full, as given in the 
MSS. is Rufus Festus A Vienna. Nothing 
is directly known concerning; him, but 
there is little doubt that he u the same 
peraon who composed a poetical treatise 
on astronomy, bearing the same relation 
to the Phenomena of Aratu9 that his 
Periegesis docs to that of Dionysius, 
and tne author of thiB last work cer¬ 
tainly flourished in the latter part of 
the fourth, or beginning of the fifth 
century (sec the article Avrexcs in 
Dr. Smith's Biogr. Diet vol. i.). The 
poems of Avicnus are published by 
Wernsdorf in the 5th volume of his 
PoeUe Latini Minores; and his para¬ 
phrase of Dionysius is contained also 
in the editions of that work by Bern- 
hardy and C. MUller. 
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motives that prompted him to the task. Hi s work is not 
indeed a mere translation, for he has omitted some passages, 
while he has extended and amplified others, and occasionally 
inserted lines, and even short passages, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the original. Most of these additions 
are however inserted obviously only for the sake of poetical 
ornament—as where, after noticing the destruction of the 
Nasamones by the Roman arms,® he proceeds to expatiate on 
the invincible character of those arms, which had been carried 
to the Danube and the Rhone, and had inflicted grievous 
losses on the “marsh-dwelling Germans” He very rarely 
attempts to introduce any of the increased geographical know¬ 
ledge attainable in his day, or to correct any of the errors of 
his original author. One of the very few cases in which he 
has done this is in regard to the sources of the Rhine and the 
Danube, concerning which, as well as the Alps, Dionysius had 
but very imperfect notions. But his translator not only 
describes the Alps in general in two characteristic lines, but 
adds that it was in the midst of their rocks and cliffs “ where 
the mist-clad Adulas supports the clouds on its summit,” that 
the Rhine took its rise, and flowed from thence to the northern 
Ocean; while the Danube had its source in Mount Abnoba 
and held its course towards the east till it entered the Euxine 
by five mouths. 7 

§ 6. Here therefore we have a distinct case where the Latin 
poet has introduced two new names and two definite geogra¬ 
phical facts, which, though familiar to the Romans in his day, 
had been unknown to the author whom he was following. It 
is unfortunately almost the only one. We have seen how 


* w. 805-312. Dionysius has only | 
two linos on this subject, vr. 209, 210. 

1 It may bo worth while to extract 
the lines concerning the Alps and tho 
source of the Rhine as a specimen of 
the manner in which our author treats 
his subject 

Kec proeul hies rigid Is Inanrgunt naplbu* 
Alpw, 

NsKcutemquc iliem eelao Joga vertlce cvrziunt. 

Potto inter conks « soxo sonontio Shams, 


Venice qat nubes nebulosu* falcit Adulm, 
Urget aqnss, glaucoqne ropox rout ogmlne 
molem 

Gargitis, Ocronl donee borealis in ondas 
fcOlint et otleri perrumpit msanora fluctu. 

v. 433. 

The name of Abnoba was doubtless 
derived from Pliny (iv. 12, § 79); but 
that of Adulas is not found in that 
author, though known to Strabo as well 
as Ptolemy. 
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vague and imperfect were the notions entertained by Dionysius 
concerning the western regions of Europe, and his translator 
has done almost nothing to throw light upon them. 8 The same 
remark applies to another version of the same Greek original, 
made in the sixth century by the celebrated grammarian 
Pbiscianus, which differs materially in character from that of 
Avienus, but is equally devoid of geographical interest. This 
later version is in general much more closely translated than 
that of Avienus: it is in fact a translation and not a paraphrase: 
but the author has inserted from time to time brief notices of 
remarkable objects or curiosities in the countries described, 
taken for the most part from Solinus,® and like the greater 
part of that author’s treatise, without any direct bearing upon 
geographical knowledge. The most interesting of these 
passages is one in which he speaks of some caves in the lofty 
mountains of Macedonia, in which the presence of oyster-shells 
was a clear proof of the extent of the universal deluge. 1 

§ 7. Another work of Avienus is in one respect of more 
value than his Descriptio Orbis Terr®, as it has some pre¬ 
tension to originality, though miserably defective in method 
and real insight into his subject. It would indeed be difficult 
to conceive anything more confused and confusing than the 
fragment which remains to us of this work. The author’s 
object, as he tells us at the beginning, was to give to one 
Probus, to whom the poem is addressed, a clear notion of the 


* See the lines immediately preceding 
those auoted in the preceding note; 
where Spain, Gaul, and Germany ore 
disposed of in ten lines (tv. 414-424), 
followed by three concerning the fabu¬ 
lous Eridanus. Even concerning the 
British Islands be odds no information 
at all. 

• Dr. C- Muller, with his usual dili¬ 
gence has pointed out &U the passages 
thus intercalated by Priscian. ( Qcogr. 
Grxci Minora, tom. ii. Prolegomena, 
p. xxx.) 

1 As this passage, from the mode of 
its occurrence has been overlooked by 
most writers on geology, I hero insert it 


LociMIs lode solum scqultur region!* el or* 
TbesulU, et tello* Macetum cum mount bus 
ulU*: 

Sub cujus soopuli* Ungcntet vertlce carlum 
uncas veteris servant insignia clodia: 
bos in mediis terrarum nno.que vldentur 
Ostrea muridbUB alccala latenlibus rmn ; 
Diluvium Utebrn* dederst quod plsclbu* fli&a. 

TV. 432-43*. 

The fact of marino shells being found 
inland for from the sea had been noticed 
by various ancient writers; among 
others by Ovid (Melamorph. xv. 264), 
but this is, so far os I know, the first 
attempt to connect that phenomenon 
with an universal deluge. 
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Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, with the adjoining 
regions, but the extant fragment* though extending to more 
than 700 lines, does not comprise any more than the tract from 
Gades to the Rhone and Massilia: while the first 400 lines are 
occupied with a description of the Ocean, west of the Columns 
of Hercules and Gades; or rather with a string of statements 
concerning it of the vaguest character, strung together 
without connection or method, and derived from the most 
heterogeneous sources. Avienus boasts in the introduction to 
his poem that he had consulted the works of Hecataeus, 
Hellanicus, Damastes, and Scylax of Caryanda, as well as 
Herodotus and Thucydides; 2 and it is remarkable that the 
greater part of his statements concerning the shores of the 
Ocean and the nations adjoining them are taken from these 
early writers, who were in reality, as we have seen, almost 
wholly unacquainted with this part of the world. 3 He how¬ 
ever professes to have derived a considerable part of his 
information from a wholly different source—the voyage of the 
Carthaginian Himilco, who, as we learn from Pliny, was sent 
out to explore the western coasts of Europe at the same time 
that Hanno made his much better known voyage along that of 
Africa, 4 If we could depend upon Avienus having really 
consulted this authority in the original, or if the statements 
reported by him were more intelligible in themselves, these 
would be of the highest value. But unfortunately we have no 
assurance of Avienus having ever seen the actual work of 
Himilco 6 (no mention of which is found in any other writer) 


* Besides these he refers to Phileaa 
of Athens, Pausimachua of Samos, Bo- 
corua of Rhodes, Euctemon of Athens, 
and Cleon of Sicily (tv. 42-50). all of 
them either otherwise wholly unknown 
or very nearly so. It i8 most unlikely 
that he had really consulted all these 
authors in the original. 

* A remarkable instance of this is 
his repeated mention (w. 201, 205, 
223) of a people called Cynetes: a 
name found in Herodotus (iv. 49) as 
that of the most westerly nation of 


Europe, but unknown to all later geo¬ 
graphers. 

4 Plin. H. N. ii. 67, § 169. His name 
figures also in the list of authorities 
cited by Pliny for his fifth book, but 
no reference is mado to him in the 
work itself, and there can be littlo 
doubt that Pliuy was acquainted with 
his voyage, like that of Hanno, only by 
vague report. 

5 Avienus indeed distinctly claims 
to have done so: 
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and his manner of rendering his authorities is such as leaves 
us in great doubt what was really stated by the author 
whom he professes to copy. Still his account is curious, and 
of considerable interest in its bearing on one of the most 
disputed questions in ancient geography. 

§ 8. After describing the Columns of Hercules, Abyla and 
Calpe, he adds that there is another promontory called “ by 
the ancients” CEstrymnis, a lofty and projecting headland, 
under which opens out the (Estrymnic Gulf, “ in which arise 
the islands called (Estrymnidcs, scattered widely about, and 
rich in the metals tin and lead.”* These he proceeds to 
describe as inhabited by a numerous and active population, 
with a great zeal for trade, and traversing the stormy seas of 
Ocean in their light vessels, which were not constructed like 
those of other nations of pine or other wood, but of skins 
joined together. 7 From thence at a distance of two days’ sail 
lay the extensive island called the Sacred Island, which was 
inhabited by the nation of the Hibernians, and near that again 
expanded the island of Albion.* He adds, that it was the 
custom of the Tartessians (meaning clearly the people of 
Gades, which he elsewhere tells us was called Tartessus) to 
carry on trade with the (Estrymnidcs, and that the same thing 


H*c olim lUmilco Ftenua Occano super 
Spcctsase acmcl ct pre-louse retain: 

Hoc do* ab lulls Ptmieonun armalibus 
Prolata 1 L-ugo tempore, edldlmu* tib4. 

tt. 413-11L 

Bat no one, who is familiar with the 
character of these late Latin compilers, 
will be disposed to attach much value 
to such an assertion. 

• Ho first describes the promontory 
in terms which would lead ua to sup¬ 
pose that the Sacred Promontory iCape 
St. Vincent) was the one meant, but, 
if any geographical meaning at all can 
be attached to the lines that follow. 

Sub hujuH aulem prom men Ua verlica 
Sinus dcblsclt In colls (Eatrymnlcua, 

In quo inauLe sene exaerunl (Estrymnidee, 
Lose Jaccntc*. ct metsllo dirties 
Stann] atqna plumb!. 

Ora Marit. w. M-38. 

the gulf which he calls the Sinus (Es- 


trymnicus can be no other than the 
Bay of Biscay, and in that case the 
(Estrymnic Promontory must be Cepe 
Finisterre. 

7 Ibid. w. 101-107. 

* Ast bine dm,bus In Sacnun (sic Inanlsm 
Dlxere priici) aolibtia conus rati ret, 

Hjpc inter undss mulls ccapllcm Jaci-f, 
Kamquc late gens Hibernorutn colit. 
Propinqua rursus insula Alblonum patet-. 

lb. vr. 108-113. 

Avienas is the only ancient authoi 
who gives the name of “ the Sacred 
Island” to Ireland—an appellation 
which is supposed by Dr. Latham to 
have arisen trom a confusion of the 
Greek fspd with the native name Eri 
(Art. Jerne in Smith’s Did. of Ancient 
Geogr.). But this suggestion appears 
to me very far-fetched and improbable. 
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was done by the Carthaginian colonists, and by the people 
who dwelt between the Columns of Hercules. But Himilco 
the Carthaginian reported as the result of his own experience 
that the passage could with difficulty be accomplished in four 
months, such was the absence of wind and the sluggishness of 
the sea; besides which he added that there were vast quan¬ 
tities of sea-weed which hampered a ship in her course like 
brushwood, and monsters of the deep swam to and fro among 
the ships as they were creeping on their languid course. 9 

This account of the dangers of the voyage seems strangely 
at variance with the statement immediately preceding, that it 
was habitually made by the traders from Gades and other 
ports in the south of Spain, and certainly has very much the 
air of intentional exaggeration or misrepresentation. The 
want of wind and the sluggish character of the sea are 
certainly not the difficulties that one would expect to hear of 
in the Bay of Biscay. But after making allowance for this, as 
well as for the very imperfect manner in which the information 
is reported to us, it seems certain that the account which we 
find in Avienus is derived from a different source from any 
other we possess, and may therefore be really of Carthaginian 
origin. 

In the first place the name of CEstrymnides, by which he 
designates the islands generally known only as the Cassiterides 
or Tin Islands, is not found in any other author, and appears 
to have been unknown to the Greeks. Moreover he mentions 
in connexion with the inhabitants of these islands their boats 
made of hides, a custom noticed by many other writers in 
relation to the people of Britain, with which, as we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe, they did not connect the 
Cassiterides. His statement of their being bold navigators, 
and carrying on trade on their own account, is not in itself 
improbable: while his account of the trade with these islands 
being carried oh from Gades and the south of Spain, is entirely 


# See Note A, p. 70S. 
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in accordanco with all we know concerning it at an early 
period. 

The passages of Avienus which have just been discussed are 
really all that is to be found in the extant portion of his work 
of any kind of value or interest; even the description of the 
shores of the Mediterranean being scarcely more connected or 
methodical than that of the Atlantic. In the introduction he 
professes to have chiefly followed the authority of Sallust in 
regard to the countries around the Pontus and Palus Macotis, 
which were the special object of his work. The historian had 
probably given an outline of their geography in his history of 
the Mithridatic Wars, as he had done of that of Africa in his 
Jugurtha; but it is unlikely that he had entered into a 
detailed description of them; nor, if he had done so, is it 
probable that Avienus would have transmitted it to us in any 
intelligible form. 

§ 9. Two other poems of the declining literature of Rome 
deserve a passing notice in this place, inasmuch as their 
subjects partake in some degree of a geographical character. 
The first of these is the ‘ Mosella ’ of Ausonius, a writer of the 
fourth century, 1 in which the author has given us an elaborate, 
and in many cases really poetical, picture of that river and its 
banks, which he describes as clothed with vineyards from the 
water’s edge to the summit of the hills that bounded them. 
It is more surprising to find him describing the villas that 
lined its shores in terms that represent them as rivalling those 
of Baiae.* The picture is however but a general one, and no 
notice is taken of any towns by which the river flowed. 3 The 
only geographical details are supplied in a list of the various 
affluents or tributaries of the Moselle, most of which are very 


* Ausonius was a native of Buriligala 
(Bordeaux) in Gaul, and was born near 
the beginning of the fourth century; 
but survived almost to its close. His 
poem on the Moselle was written in the 
year 368. 

* It must be remembered, however, 


that Troves was at this lime a favourite 
residence of the Roman emperors; 
among others of Valentinian and Gra- 
tian, under whom lie wrote. 

* Thia, it appears, ho reserved for 
another poem, which was doubtless 
never written. See v. 4M. 
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small streams and their names are otherwise unknown; but it 
is interesting to find that they can be identified without diffi¬ 
culty from their being preserved with but little change to the 
present day. 4 Towards the end of his poem also, in instituting 
a comparison between the Moselle and the other rivers of 
Gaul, Ausonius mentions not less than five names of these 
last which are not found in any geographical writer, but can 
be readily identified for the same reason. These are tho 
Carantonus (Charente), the Duranius (Dordogne), tho Tarnis 
(Tarn), the Aturrus (Adour), and the Druma (Drome). 5 So 
imperfect is, after all, the knowledge we possess from ancient 
writers of the geography even of a country like Gaul, which 
had been so long one of tho most civilized provinces of the 
Roman Empire. 

The same author has left us another poem, which may be 
considered as in some degree connected with geography—the 
“Ordo Nobilium Urbium,” containing brief notices of seven 
of the chief cities of the Roman Empire, which he enume¬ 
rates in the following order: 1, Rome; 2, Constantinople; 
3, Carthage, which was at this period scarcely inferior to Con¬ 
stantinople ; 4, Antioch; 5, Alexandria; 6, Treveri; 7, Medio¬ 
lanum ; 8, Capua; 9, Aquileia; 10, Arelas; 11, Emerita; 
12, Athens; 13, Catana; 14, Syracuse; 15, Tolosa; 16, Narbo; 
17, Burdigala. It is evident that the selection is in great 
measure arbitrary, and that tho poet has given a very undue 
importance to the cities of his native country Gaul, while 
he has entirely ignored (with the exception of Alexandria 
and Antioch) all the great cities of the East, which were 
undoubtedly at this period among the most populous and 
flourishing of the Empire. 

§ 10. The other poem alluded to above is that of Rutilius 
(or as his name is given at full, Claudius Rutilius Namatianus), 


* Thus the Sura is still called tho 
Sur or Sauer, the S&ravo the Saar, tho 
Gelbis or Kolbis the Kyll, the Erubrus 
tho Rover, the Lesura the Leeer, tho 


Drahonus the Drone, the S&lmo the 
Salm (vv. 350-370). 

‘ vr. 461-481. 
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like Ausonins a native of Gaul, who visited Rome in a.d. 416, 
only six years after its capture by the Goths under Alaric, and 
described his return voyage to Gaul in a poem in elegiac verse 
in two books, which possesses considerable poetical merit for 
the time when it was written. Unfortunately the greater part 
of the second book is lost; and the extant portion goes no 
farther than Luna—but in any case a coasting voyage along 
the shores of Etruria and Liguria could have added but little 
to our geographical knowledge. The author, who was a man 
of consular rank, had chosen this mode of travelling on account 
of the insecurity of the route by land after the invasion of the 
Goths. He has however furnished some topographical details 
of interest, especially with regard to Pisa and its port; and 
has given a graphic, as well as accurate description of the port 
of Centumcellae (Civita Yecchia), 6 and of the remarkable head¬ 
land of the Mons Argentarius, which, singularly enough, is not 
mentioned by any earlier writer. 7 He is also the only Latin 
writer who describes the islands of Igilium, Ilva, Capraria and 
Gorgona, of which (except Ilva) the names only are found 
in Pliny. 

§ 11. Almost exactly contemporary with the poem of Ru- 
tilius is the well-known historical work of Orosius. 8 In this 
the author has prefixed to his abridgement of the history of 
Greece and Rome a summary view of the geography of the 
known world, which is drawn up with clearness and intelli¬ 
gence, and has the merit of being original: at least it is not 
taken, like most other similar abridgements, either from Pliny 
or Ptolemy. It is probably derived for the most part from 
earlier authorities* 9 Thus we find the author describing the 


• i. vv. 237-248. 

T i. vv. 315-324. 

* The history of Orosius, os is well 
known, was drawn up within a few 
years alter the capture of Rome by the 
Goths (a.d. 410), at the suggestion of 
St. Augustine, with the express pur¬ 
pose of showing that calamities equal 
to those which hod recently befallen 
the Roman Empire were recorded in 


all previous ages, and could not there¬ 
fore be justly ascribed to the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. Hence his 
work is entitled Uittoria ad versus Pa- 
aanot. The author was a native of 
Spain, but Rpent much time in the East, 
in company with St. Jerome. 

• At the same time the phraseology 
and nomenclature are certainly his own. 
Thus he repeatedly uses the term Mure 

2 y 2 
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mouths of the Ganges as situated in the midst of the eastern 
front of Asia, and though he gives the name of Sericus to the 
Ocean towards the north-east, he has no definite notice either 
of the Seres or their country. In common with all other Latin 
writers he regards the Caspian as communicating with the 
Northern Ocean. In regard to the Nile he has a strange 
theory, not found in any earlier writer, of its taking its rise 
near the mouth of the Red Sea and the emporium of Mossy- 
lon, 1 and flowing from thence to the west as far as the island 
of Meroe. Another statement, not found elsewhere, occurs in 
his description of the British Islands, where, after treating of 
Hibernia, which he describes as inhabited by the Scoti, and 
surpassing Britain both in climate and fertility, he adds that 
there was another island near it, called Mevania, of no small 
extent and a fertile soil, which was equally inhabited by 
Scottish tribes. 3 There can be little doubt that the island 
thus designated is the Isle of Man, but he appears to have 
had a strangely exaggerated idea of its size and importance. 3 

§ 12. The same epitome as is given by Orosius is found also 
incorporated in a little work of a very anomalous character 
ascribed to Julius ^Ethicus, a writer of whom nothing is 
known, any more than of a certain Julius IIonorius, 4 under 
whose name a very similar fragment is extant. The relation 
between the two is extremely obscure, though the resemblance 
between them is so close that it is certain either that the one 
copied the other, or that they both derived their materials 


Magnum for tlie Mediterranean; and | 
lie is the first author who employs the 
.term Asia Minor in its modern sense 
(L 2, p. 16). 

1 It S4.-CU.8 probable that this strange 
idea arose from a confusion between 
the »iam« of Mossylon and tho Maasyli 
or Masaosyli, whore Juba, as reported 
by Pliny, supposed the Nilo to rise for 
the second time (Plin. v. 9, § 52). In 
Solinus we find tho promontory of 
Mossylon oonverted into Massylicum 
promontoriura (c. 56). 

* “Huic (Hibcmim) ctiam Movania 
insula proxiraa est, ct ipsa spatio non 


parva solo commodu, ©quo a Seotorum 
gentibus hahiUvtur ” (i. 2, p. 28). 

* The name must be a corruption of 
tho Monnpia of Pliny (»v. 16, § 108), 
which was probably also written Me- 
napia. But tho form Movnuiu is used 
by Bede {Hist. Ecd. ii. 5), who doubt¬ 
less derived it from Orosius. 

4 Julius Honorius is indcod men¬ 
tioned by Cu8»iodorus (da Inst. Divin. 
Script, c. 25), who apparently refers to 
the very work we have, which ho styles 
“ libel!us Julii Oratoris," but ho throws 
no light upou its author. 
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from the same source. 5 Both are alike utterly worthless in a 
geographical point of view, so far as the portions common to 
the two are concerned. These consist almost entirely of names, 
the lists of which are arranged on no intelligible principle, 
while many of them are obviously corrupt, and of an attempt 
to describe the courses of rivers, which in many instances 
betrays the most marvellous ignorance. 6 But to this strange 
catalogue is annexed, in the treatise which bears the name of 
uEthicus, the description of the world (Descriptio totius Orbis) 
which has been already referred to as identical with that found 
in Orosius. It contains moreover a brief introduction, or 
preface, in which the author introduces the statement, already 
noticed in a former chapter, of the measurement of the Homan 
world by order of Julius Ceesar; a task which was com¬ 
menced, as he tells us, in the consulship of Ctesar and 
M. Antonius (b.o. 44), the very year of Caesar’s death, and 
occupied not less than thirty-two years. 7 It is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to judge what value can be ascribed to a statement of this 
kind, found for the first time in such a miserable compilation 
as that of the supposed iEthicus, and which is not noticed by 
any former writer. At the same time it is given in such 
circumstantial form as renders it probable that it must have 
had some foundation; and perhaps the most plausible explana¬ 
tion is, that it was originally connected with the measurement 
of the Roman roads throughout the Empire, which must have 
formed the foundation of such a map as that of Agrippo. 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the author of that great work 
did not hesitate to give estimates of distances, even where he 
could not possibly possess any authentic information, still less 
anything like measurements. 8 

4 See Note B, p. 703. his work. On the other hood no men- 

• Among these is however found an tion occurs even of the name of the 
account of the “king of rivers,” “the Eridouua or Padus, to which the cpi- 
beautiful Tiber,” of its course through thet of “ fluviorum rex ” is ascribed 
Rome, and its mouth at Ostia, with the with so much more reason by Virgil, 
island formed by its two branches, winch T See Note C, p. 700. 

presents a singular contrast with tho * See Chapter XX. p. 177. 
utterly jejuno character of the rest of 
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§ 13. It is certain indeed that throughout the period of 
the Roman empire one important source of information was 
at the command of the geographers, had they known how 
to make use of it, which was almost wholly wanting to 
the earlier Greek writers. This was found in the Itineraries, 
which served to record the distances along the high roads that 
had been carried through all the provinces of the empire, and 
had the inestimable advantage that these distances were really 
measured and marked with milestones, not merely vague 
estimates or calculations, like the greater part of those that 
had been at the command of the Greeks. The especial value 
of this source of information had been early pointed out by 
Polybius, and is recognized also by Strabo:* it was without 
question the main foundation also of the map of Agrippa just 
referred to; and there can be no doubt that from the time of 
Augustus onwards manuals or tables of such Itineraries would 
be collected and preserved for general use. Those however 
which are still extant belong to a much later period. By far 
the most important of these is that bearing the name of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, which contains a series of routes 
through all the provinces of the empire. It is evident from 
its name 1 that this was originally compiled under the reign 
of one of the emperors who bore the name of Antoninus, most 
probably of the one commonly known in history as Caracalla; 
but it has obviously undergone continual revision and correc¬ 
tion at subsequent periods, and in its present form may be 
ascribed with reasonable certainty to the reign of Diocletian. 2 


• Polyb. ili. 89; xxxiv. 12; Strabo, 
vii. p. 322. See Chapter XXI. p. 265. 

1 It is called in the extant MSS. 
“ Itinerarium Provinciarum Antonini 
Angusti.” 

* See this subject fully discussed by 
Weasel ing in the preface to his valu¬ 
able edition of the Itineraries (/line - 
raria Veterum liomanorum, 4to. Ainstel. 
and more briefly by Parthey in his 
recent edition of the same (8vo. Berolin. 
1848). 


The most conclusive proof as to its 
date is that while Byzantium is in¬ 
serted under that name (tho words 
“ qui et Constantinopolis" being tho 
addition of a later hand), it is not 
thought worthy oven to be made one of 
the principal stations or resting-places, 
the route being carried on and the dis¬ 
tance reckoned at once from Sirmium 
to Nicomcdia (p. 124), at that time the 
residence of the emperor Dioclntiau. 
Nor are any of the other numerous 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that, valuable as is such 
a collection of routes and distances, it furnishes us only with 
materials for geography, not with any geographical system. 
Taken alone indeed it could hardly supply the merest skeleton 
of such a system, not only from the uniform want of any indi¬ 
cation of the bearings, and frequently even of deviations from 
the course of the main roads, but from the absence of any 
fixed positions, known by astronomical observations, as the 
starting-points and terminations of the several routes. Still 
the advantage of such means of correcting or confirming the 
existing maps—based as these were upon the most imperfect 
materials—was incalculable, and there can be no doubt that 
a large part of Ptolemy’s positions were in fact derived from 
such sources, though disguised by the form in which ho has 
presented them to us. 3 

It would be wholly foreign to the purpose of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of the details of these 
Itineraries. It must suffice to mention that they are confined 
strictly within the limits of the Roman Empire, and therefore 
assist us in determining its boundaries at the period when 
our manual was compiled. Thus in Mauretania we find no 
town on the western coast beyond Sala, though there was a 
mere outpost (exploratio), termed Mercurius, 16 miles farther 
south. 4 Towards the north the wall of Hadrian and Severus 
was the limit in Britain, with the exception of an outlying 
station called Bremenium, 20 miles to the north of it. 6 In 
Gaul we find the Rhine forming the absolute limit towards 


laces named after Constantine and 
is successors inserted under those 
names, while Dioch-tumopolis and 
Maximianopolis in Thrace already 
appear under their new appellations. 

3 It is curious to find D'Anville, in 
the last century, still compelled to 
make use to a great extent of the same 
authorities, in order to construct hia 
map of Italy, for want of more recent 1 
materials of a trustworthy character ! 
(Sec his Analyte Geographique de I 


r Italie, 4fo. Paris, 1744). 

* P. 3, Wees. 

* Bremenium can be identified with 
certainty with a place called High 
Rochester from which a Roman road 
may be distinctly traced, communi¬ 
cating with the line of the Vallum. 
This roed, called the Watling Street, 
was continued across the Scottish 
liorder. (See Bruce's Roman Wall, p. 
300.) 
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the east, as did the Danube towards the north, throughout its 
whole course, from Guntia (Gunzburg) a little below Ulm, to 
Noviodunum within a few miles of its mouth.® On the eastern 
frontier we have lines of route from Trapezus by Satala and 
Melitene to Samosata on the Euphrates and thence across that 
river to Edessa and Carrie, and back to Hierapolis: showing 
clearly that at the time when these itineraries were composed, 
a put at least of Mesopotamia was included in the Roman 
dominions. 7 On the side of Egypt the farthest limit was an 
outpost called Hiera Sycaminos, 8 miles above Pselcis 
(Dakkah), in the valley of the Nile; while a line of route 
is given across the desert from Coptos to Berenice on the Red 
Sea, which shows that that port retained its importance as an 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India. 8 

§ 14. The other itinerary usually published with that which 
bears the name of Antoninus—the Itinerarium Hierosoly- 
mitanum or Jerusalem Itinerary—is, as its name indicates, of 
a wholly different character, and presents merely a single 
lino of route from Burdigala (Bordeaux) through Milan, 
Aquileia and Constantinople to Jerusalem, with a different 
return route from Constantinople by Brundisium and Rome to 
Milan. It was evidently written by a Christian pilgrim for 
the use and guidance of other pilgrims, and contains a detailed 
description of the holy places and sacred objects exhibited; 
which is of considerable interest in regard to the topography 
of Jerusalem. In other respects it is only of value for the 
comparison of the numbers given with those found in the 


' Noviodunum probably occupied a 
si to near the modem Tulteha, but all 
identifications in this delta of the 
Danube are very uncertain. 

The omission of all routes north of 
tho Danube is remarkable, and tends 
to show that our Itinerary must have 
undergone material corrections and 
compilations since it was first compiled. 
Such a manual, in the days of Cura- 
callo, could not have failed to contain 
some lines of route in the Roman pro¬ 


vince of Dacia. 

1 On tho other hand the strong for¬ 
tress of Nisibis is not mentioned; hence 
wo may fairly conclude that it was at 
this time in tlie hands of the Persians. 

' It is curious to compare this Itine¬ 
rary with the details of the same route 
given by Pliny (H. N. vi. 23, § 102^. 
The sura total of 258 Roman mile* is 
the same in both ; but all the stations 
or watering-places (hydreumata) Appear 
to have beon changed, except two. 
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itineraries of Antoninus. In this instance we have the 
advantage of knowing with certainty that the itinerary was 
written down in the year 333.® 

§ 15. Another document of a similar character, and next to 
the itinerary of Antoninus in value, is that commonly known 
as the Tabula Peutingeriana, from the circumstance of the 
only existing MS. copy having been discovered by Conrad 
Peutinger of Augsburg. 1 It contains an extensive series of 
routes, not merely giving tables of distances, but exhibiting 
the routes themselves, laid down in lines as if on a map, but 
without any attempt at real geographical construction or 
arrangement. The whole world therein comprised—extending 
from Britain, of which only one angle is seen, 2 to the mouths 
of the Ganges in the Eastern Ocean—is represented in a very 
elongated form, drawn out like a broad ribbon, so that all the 
countries included are enormously distorted, being greatly 
exaggerated in length from west to east, and equally curtailed 
in breadth. It would however be a great mistake to imagine 
this distortion to be the result of ignorance on the part of the 
author of the Tabula: it is evident that this has no pretensions 
to be a true geographical map of the countries represented, 
and that the form is merely adopted as a convenient mode of 
exhibiting to the eye the principal lines of route, and the 
branches that diverged from them. Such an arrangement had 
an obvious tendency to mislead an uninstructed reader: but 
at the same time it must be admitted that it would save him 
considerable pains and trouble, as compared with an itinerary 
which merely gave him the distances from station to station 


* This we learn from the writer him¬ 
self (p. 5711, who tolls us thut he tra¬ 
velled (ambulavit) from Chalccdon to 
Jerusalem and back to Constantinople 
in the consulship of Dalmatius and 
Zenophilus. The only existing MS. is 
of the nintli century, and the corrupt 
orthography of many of the names is 
probably owing in great measure to tbo 

now in the library at Vienna, 


TK 1 i. 


and has been repeatedly published. 
The first complete edition was by 
Schoyb, in 1753: republished with 
corrections and an introduction by 
Mannort (fol. Lips. 1824). 

* This is obviously the result of the 
western end of the chart being deficient. 
The whole of Spain is in like manner 
wanting, together with the western 
angle of Maurotunia. 
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arranged in a tabular form. It would appear indeed that itine¬ 
raries of a somewhat similar form were not uncommon among the 
Komans under the Empire. Yegetius, who wrote in the fourth 
century, after speaking of the duty of a general in command 
of an army to have detailed itineraries of all the routes in the 
country in which he was to carry on his operations, with full 
particulars concerning them, adds that some even went so far 
as to have them “ not merely written down but painted,” so as 
to exhibit them at once to the eye. 3 It must be added that 
the Tabula differs from the mere itineraries, and approximates 
to the character of a map, inasmuch as it exhibits, though in 
a rude way, the chains of mountains and the courses of the 
principal rivers, even where these have no direct connection 
with the routes delineated* Imperfect as is the document in 
question, it is valuable for comparison with the other itineraries, 
as being certainly an independent compilation, so that the 
same errors and corruptions are not likely to be common to 
the two. 

§ 16. Another document of the highest value in respect 
to the internal arrangements and administration of the Roman 
Empire—the Notitia Dignitatem— requires also a passing 
notice in this place, though it can hardly be said to contribute 
anything to geographical knowledge in the true sense of the 
word. But it contains a review of the provinces of the empire, 
as they existed at the time when it was drawn up, after the 
subdivision of them which had taken place under Diocletian 
and Constantine, of the details of which we have no informa- 


* “ Primum itineraria omnium regi- 
onum in quibus b«Uum geritur plen- 
isairao debet habere perscripta; it a ut 
locorum intervalla, non solum pasanum 
numero, sod etinm viarum qualitates 
pcrdiscat; compendia, diverticula, 
montea, flumina, ad fidem descriptn, 
conaidcrot; tuque adeo ut sollertiores 
ducea itinera proviuciarum in quibus 
neoessito* gerebatur, non tantum adno- 
tata, sed ctiam picta, habuisse firmen- 
tur; ut non eolum conailio mentis, sed 


aapectu oculorum, viam profeeturi eli- 
gerent." Vegctiua dc He Militari, iii. 6. 

* The existing copy was made bT n 
monk of Colmar in 12t55; and probaoly 
the corruptions of the names, which 
appear for the moet part in very bur- 
borou8 and distorted forms, proceed to 
a great extent from the carelessness 
and ignoranc* of this transcriber. Tho 
original from which it was derived is 
aligned by Manucrt to the third cen¬ 
tury. 
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tion from other sources. Unfortunately this is not given in 
such a form as to define their boundaries, of which we are 
therefore left in ignorance, unless able to supply the de¬ 
ficiency from other sources : 5 and though numerous stations 
of troops are mentioned, in all the frontier provinces, these are 
inserted without any indication of their geographical position 
or relations, and we are left wholly without any means of 
identifying them, except when they are found also in the 
Itineraries. It may therefore be fairly said that we derive no 
geographical, or even topographical, information from this 
source, except where we could do without it. Almost the 
only exception occurs in the description of Britain, where the 
stations of the military force along the line of the Wall are 
given in order, from east to west, beginning from Segedunum 
(Wallsend) and proceeding westwards, and from the compara¬ 
tively perfect state of the remains, they can be identified with 
little difficulty along the greater part of the line.* But even 
here as one proceeds westward it becomes impossible to recog¬ 
nize the sites, and the fact that so important a town as Lugu- 
vallium (Carlisle) is not mentioned, though situated almost 
close to the wall, sufficiently shows that the places enume¬ 
rated are mere military posts or forts. This is probably the 

* A good instance of this is supplied wrote under Valens, but in a manner 
by the cane of Britain, which, as we that conveys no further information 
learn from tho Notitia, was at this time (Sex. Raf. Epit. 0 . 6). 
divided into five provinces: Maxima • They are here enumerated os u per 
Cwsaricnsis, Volentia, Britannia Pri- lineam valli," and may therefore be 
ma, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia fairly assumed to be given in the order 
OnMiiensis ( Notit. Occid. 0 .22). But, of sequence (.Votit Occident. 0 . 88). 
as has boon already observed, we do On the other hand the list (in 0 . 25) of 
nod know the distribution and bound- tho Roman forts along the “ Littua 
nrics of these provinces, though they Saxonicum per Britanniam*’ is oer- 
are often given. They are in fact found tainly not given in any geograDhical 
in all the modern maps of Roman order. Here we find Dubris (Dover) 
Britain. Valentia, os we learn from and Leraannus (Lymne), followed by 
Ammianus (xxviii. 3, § 7), was the Branodunum (Brancaster) and Garia- 
province newly acquired by Theodosius, nonum (Burgh Castle), both in Norfolk, 
and must probably have been situated after which again come Rcgulbium 
north of the Wall of Hadrian; but the (Reculver), and Rutupia (Richborough) 
others are uncertain, and the limits in Kent Here all the names can be 
assigned them on our ordinary maps are identified upon reasonable grounds; 
wholly conjectural. Their namet are were it otherwise the irregularity of 
also found in the brief review of tho their occurrence would wholly bafllu 
Roman provinces by Sextus Rufus, who conjecture. 
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case elsewhere, and serves in great measure to account for 
the fact that so large a proportion of the names found in 
the Notitia cannot be recognized either in Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries. 

§ 17. It remains only to notice two other works, which, 
though in point of date they belong to mediaeval, rather than 
to ancient, geography, are so closely connected with some of 
those which we have been last considering, that they deserve 
a passing mention, before we close the list of the wretched 
compilations that served to keep alive some trace of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge at the close of the Roman Empire. 
One of these is the composition of a monk of Ravenna, 
apparently in the seventh century, 7 and contains an introduc¬ 
tion to the cosmography and geography of the world: but is 
in fact occupied almost wholly with long lists of names, which 
the compiler professes to have derived from the works of pre¬ 
vious “ philosophers,” many of whom he cites by name ; 8 but 
even a cursory examination is sufficient to show that they are 
in fact taken from a map or tabular itinerary, analogous to, 
but not identical with, the existing Tabula Peutingoriana. 9 
The only interest of this little work consists in the comparison 
of the names here given with those found in the Tabula, both 
being often equally corrupt, but apparently not derived tho 
one from the other. It is however so obviously based upon 


1 Tliia tract ia commonly cited as the 
“ Anonymous Geographer of Raveuna.” 
It was published by Gronoviua in the 
Appendix to bis edition of Pomponius 
Muifc (8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1722), and has 
been recently published for the first 
time ia a critical form by MM. Parthey 
and Pinder (8vo. Bcrolin. 1860). 

* Among these are found the well- 
known names of Orosias and Jordancs 
(or Jornnudes); but one of the autho¬ 
rities whom he cites the moat frequently 
is one Costoriua, of whom nothing u 
known from any other source. His 
lists of the cities of Asia especially arc 
expressly stated to bo derived from this 
authority. Ho professes, however, to 
have also consulted some “Gothic’’ 


writers; and it was doubtless from this 
source that he derived such territorial 
names os “ Fraucia” and Burgundia, 
and the name of the Dani, whom lie 
repeatedly associates with the Saxoncs. 

• Thus we find him not only alwayB 
following in his .enumeration the lines 
given in the Tabula or other itineraries, 
but including in his list of tho “ civi- 
tates” of Italy and Gaul such more 
stations or‘‘mutnlioncs” (as they arc 
correctly termed in the Jerusalem Itine¬ 
rary), ub “ Taberna frigida,” “ Ad no¬ 
vas,” “In Alpe Moritima,’ &c. For 
the routes leading direct from Rome, 
such as the Via Salaria, Via Aurelia, 
&c., ho himself tolls us that this was 
the method ho followed. 
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some earlier authority of this description as to belong to the 
same class with the Itineraries and other works on ancient 
geography; and has hardly any connection with that of the 
middle ages. 

§ 18. The other work above referred to is of still later date, 
being the composition of an Irish monk of the name of Dicuil, 
and dating, as its recent editor has shown, from the early part 
of the ninth century, probably about 825. 1 It is, as might be 
expected, based almost entirely upon previously existing 
authorities, especially Pliny and Solinus, and as the passages 
cited from these authors are always copied verbalim f it is 
not without value for the correction of their text. 3 At the 
same time he introduces passages from other authors, also 
verbally extracted: especially from the Periegesis of Prisci- 
anus and a Cosmogrnphia which is evidently the same as that 
still extant under the name of Julius JEthicus. 8 But besides 
these sources he professes to give us the results of a measure¬ 
ment of the whole world, made by order of the emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. (who reigned from a.d. 408 to 450) and which he 
compares in regard to each country with the numbers given 
by Pliny. This appears to have been indeed the principal 
object of his little treatise, which he entitles “De Mensura 
Orbis Terrasand to which he appended the extracts from 
Solinus and other authors in the nature of notes. In one 
instance only does he give us independent information of his 
own, and supplies a curious and interesting notice. After 
citing from Solinus his brief description of Thule, Dicuil adds 
that “ thirty years before, he had heard from certain clerks 
(probably monks like himself), who had resided in the island 
from the Calends of February to those of August, that not 
only at the summer solstice, but for some days at that period, 


1 The little work in question was 
first published by M. Walckenaer in 
1807, and again bv M. Letronne in 
1814, with a valuable introductory dis¬ 
sertation nud commentary. The text 
has also been more recently reprinted 


by M. Parthey (Berlin, 1870). 

* See the remarks of M. Mommsen 
in tho preface to his edition of Solinus, 
p. 79. 

* Soc the preface by Parthey, p. 10. 
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in the evening when the sun sets, it seems ns it were to hide 
itself behind a little hill: so that there is no darkness even 
during this short time, and people can follow their ordinary 
occupations as if the sun were shining. They added that if 
they had been on the summit of a mountain perhaps the sun 
would never have been hidden from them.” 4 This description 
so precisely agrees with the phenomena that would be really 
observed in a place 'just without the Arctic Circle, as to leave 
no reasonable doubt of its authenticity, and that the island 
visited by the monks was in this instance really Iceland. The 
probability of this is confirmed by another passage imme¬ 
diately following, which may with equal assurance be referred 
to the Faroe Islands. 6 There seems no doubt therefore that in 
this case the adventurous monks had extended the boundaries 
of geographical knowledge beyond the farthest limit it had 
attained under either the Greeks or Romans. 


* Dicuil do Menttira Orbu, c. 7, § 2, 
p. 38 of Letronnc’s edition. The illus¬ 
tration he gives of the degree of light 
that remained during the absence of 
the sun, is singularly nslve. “ I to ut 
nihil tenebrorum in minimo spatio ipso 
fiat; sed quioquid homo operari volnerit, 
eel pediculct de camitia aUtraherc, 
tonquam in prasentin soiis potest." 


* They are described os a group of 
small islands, separated by narrow 
straits, which could bo reached from 
the northern blonds of Britain in a 
voyago of two dsn and two nights, 
with full sails and a favouring wind. 
Ibid. $ 3. This statement clearly ex¬ 
cludes tho idea that tho Shetlands 
could be meant. 
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NOTE A, p. 688. 

VOYAGE OF HIMILCO. 

This passage has attracted so much attention that it is desirablo 
to quote it at full. After the mention of Ireland and Albion, the 
author adds : 

Turteasiiaquo in terminoe (Eatrynmidum 
Negotiandi mos ernt: Corthagims 
Etiam coloni, et vulgus inter HcrculU 
Agitana columnar Iubc adibunt soquora : 

Quib Himilco Pamus menaibns vix quatuor, 

Ut ipse semet re probaaao rottulit 
Enavigantem, posoO trunamitti adscrit. 

Sic nulla late Habra propellunt ratem. 

Sic aegnis humor ®quom pigri stupet. 

Adjicit ct illud, plurimum inter gurgites 
Extare fucum, ct wepe virgulti vice 
Rctinero puppiui: dicit hie nihilominus 
Non in profundum terga demitti maria, 

Purvoque aquorum vix supertexi solum: 

Obire sempor hue ot hue ponti feraa, 

Navigia leuta ct languido ropentia 
Iuternutare bclluas. 

vv. IIS-129. 

The notion of the quantities of sea-weed has led some writers 
(including Dr. Latham in the article Britannic.e Insult in Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Geography) to suppose that the sea of Sargasso was 
meant, and even that there was “ a confusion of attributes ’’ between 
the Soilly Islands and the Azores ! But all the other statements are 
utterly opposed to the supposition of a voyage in the open ocean : 
and again in a second passage (see 402—412) where ho repeats the 
same account, he dwells especially upon the shallowness of the 
sea. Dad we possessed the narrative of Himilco in an authentic 
form, we should probably have been able, as in the case of Hanno, 
to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to what he actually saw and 
described: but it is idle to examine closely the language of such 
a writer as Avieuus. 


NOTE B, p. 693. 

THE COSMOGRAPHY OF ATHICUS. 

By a strange coincidence these wretched compilations, which had 
remained almost unnoticed since they were inserted by GronoviuB 
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as an Appendix to bis edition of Pomponius Mela in 1722, havo 
been made the subject in very recent times of an amount of literary 
discussion and investigation far beyond their merits. (The com¬ 
plicated literary questions connected with their origin, date, and 
authorship have been subjected to an elaborate investigation: first, 
by M. D’Avezao in his work entitled Ethicus et les Ouvrages Cotmo- 
graphiques t'nliiuUs de ct worn., 4to., Paris, 1852 ; next by Dr. K. 
Pertz, De Cotrmographia Ethici Libri Ires, 8vo., Berolin. 1853, and 
lastly by M. H. YVuttke, Cosmographia Aelfiici Istrici ab Hieronymo 
ex Orxco in Latinum breviarium rcdacia, 8vo., Lipsias, 1854.) The 
result appears to be that the treatise, if suoh it can be called, 
ascribed to Julius Honorius, is the older of the two; and that 
bearing the n&me of JSthicus is copied from it, but with additions 
from other sources. Considered from a geographical point of view 
they are wholly without value, and their only interest arises from 
their having been (as appears from the vast number of MSS. of 
them still extant) a popular souroo of instruction during tho 
middle ages. It would Beem that tho dry lists of names which 
they contain were intended to accompany a globe, or map of the 
world, and to be used by teachers or lecturers in expounding its 
contents to their audience. But in their prosent state they are not 
only hopelessly oorrupt, but many of the names altogether unknown, 
and those that can be recognized jumbled together in tho moat 
hopeless confusion. The arrungement, or attempt at arrangement, 
is wholly different from anything that we find in earlier authors, 
and curiously enough, is wholly independent of the customary 
division into the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The author in each case begins with assuming a division of the 
ocean into four parts, and then describes each of these parts as 
having certain seas dependent upon or included in it Thus tho 
Western Ocean contains the Sea of Gades, the Sea of the Orcades, 
the Sea of Thyle, tho Britannic Sea, the Tyrrhenian Sea, and tho 
Adriatic; while, strange to say, the Mteotis, Bosphorus, Pontus, 
Propontis, Hellespont, ASgean and Ionian Seas, as well as tho 
Caspian, are included in the dependencies of the Northern Ocean I 
Then follows in each case a list of the islands, mountains, pro¬ 
vinces, and chief towns of the regions adjacent to these divisions, 
but without any attempt to arrange them in geographical order, or 
even to distribute the cities according to the countries to which they 
belong. It would be difficult indeed to convey to any one that 
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has not seen the original, an idea of tho utter confusion into which 
the wholo subject is thrown. 

It is difficult to believe that tho work of Julius Honorius, which 
is mentioned with commendation by such a writer as Cassiodorus 
(1. c.) can havo been the meagre and miserable abridgement which 
we possess under that name: the more so as he appears to re¬ 
commend it for purposes of instruction together with a map of 
Dionysius (pinacem Dionysii) with which, if Dionysius Periegetes 
is meant, it could have nothing in common. Whatever may bo 
tho date of the original work, it appears to me impossible that 
the extant abridgements can be older than the sixth or seventh 
century. 

Wholly distinct from the preceding, though often confounded 
with it, is a strange composition published for the first time by 
M. D’Avezac, and again by Wuttke, under the title of “ Cosmo- 
graphia Aethici Istrici,” which professes to have been translated 
by a certain “ Hieronymus Presbyter ” from a Greek original. It 
is written in extremely barbarous Latin, and its contents are for 
the most part utterly absurd; but its geographical statements, if 
such they can be called, would seem clearly to refer it to a period 
not earlier than the seventh century. How M. Wuttke can attach 
any value to such a production, and believe in the alleged travels 
of the supposed philosopher Aethicus (including a voyage to Thule, 
a visit to the Gryph® on the Northern Ocean, and a journey to 
the Ganges in quest of Noah’s Ark!), is to me quite incomprehen¬ 
sible; still more that he should ascribe the translation by “ tho 
Presbyter Hieronymus” to the great ecclesiastical writer of that 
name. If thero ever was any Greek original, which may well be 
doubted, it would seem to have been a fictitious account of the 
alleged travels of a philosopher (something like those of Apollonius 
of Tyana, but adapted to Christian times) from which tho existing 
abstract was derived by an extremely ignorant and illiterate monk. 
But the prominent position given to the Turks (Turchi) in Asia, 
which could hardly be due to the translator or epitomizer, is alone 
sufficient to assign it to a very late date. Such as it is, however, 
it appears to have been much read in the middle ages, and is 
therefore not without literary interest. 
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NOTE C, p.693. 

MEASUREMENT OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 

“Itaque Julius Cfesar, bissextilis rationis inventor, divinis 
humanisque rebus singulariter instructus, cum consulatus sui fasces 
erigeret, senatus consulto oensnit omnem orbem jam Romani 
nominis admetiri per prudentissimos viros et omni philosophic 
raunere decorates. Ergo a Julio Ccsare ct M. Antonio Coss. orbis 
terrarum metiri ccepit, id est, a consulatu suprascripti usque ad 
consulatum Augusti tertium et Crassi annis xxi mensibus v diobus 
ix Zenodoxo ompis oriens dimensus est, sicut inferius demonstratur. 
A consulatu item Julii Ccsaris et M. Antonii usque in consulatum 
Augusti decimum annis xxix mensibus viii diebns x a Thcodoto 
soptentrionalis pars dimensa, ut evidenter ostenditur. A consulatu 
similiter J. Ccsaris usque in consulatum Saturni et Cinnm a 
Polyolito meridiana pars dimensa est, annis xxxii menso i diebus x 
sicut definita monstratur. Ac sic omnis orbis terrm intra annos 
xxxii a dimensoribus peragratus cat, et de omni ejus continentia 
perlatum est ad Senatum.” 

I have given this passage at length, because its circumstantial 
and detailed character is such as not only to exclude altogether 
the supposition that it is the composition of the author in whose 
tract we find it, but to render it prima facie probable that it is 
derived originally from an authentic, and even from an official, 
source. There is indeed some confusion in the dates of the consul¬ 
ships, but not more than might easily arise from the repeated 
copying of a statement of this character. The circumstance that is 
wholly inexplicable is that no notice of such an important operation 
should be found in Pliny, who even where he is discussing the 
authority of Agrippa—sanctioned, as he expressly adds, by Augustus 
himself—in regard to the dimensions of Spain, affords no hint of its 
being based upon any such systematic measurement, a fact of 
which, having been himself procurator in Spain, he could hardly 
have been ignorant had it actually taken place. 
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Aba, mb, ii. 408 

Abalus, island, mentioned by Py- 
tbeas, i. 596, 602, ii. 26, 401 
Abii, i. 46, ii. 598. 

Abilene, ii. 160 

Abnoba, mb, ii. 495, 589, 684; con¬ 
tains the source of the Danube, 684 
Aboras, or Chaboras, river, ii. 649 
Abydos, ii. 326 
Abydus, i. 99 
Abyla, mb, ii. 358 

Abyssinia, i. 587; unknown to Era¬ 
tosthenes, 651 
Acampsis, river, ii. 511 
Acannac, ii. 449 
Acarnania, ii. 267 
Aces of Herodotus, i. 247, 248 
Aoesines, or Chenab, river, i. 444, 502 
Achsei, the, ii. 89, 279 
Achaia, ii. 154 
Acilisene, ii. 288 
Acra, i. 319 
Acne, colony of, i. 92 
Acridophagi, the, ii. 54 
Acrocerauuian promontory, ii. 269, 
595 

Actfc, use of the term by Herodotus, 
L 207 

Aden, i. 582, 583; not noticed by 
Pliny, ii. 424 
Adiabcne, ii. 505, 648 
Adrapsa, or Drapsaca, i. 427 
Adriatic, described by Scylax, i. 
387; and by Polybius, ii. 26; 
Greek colonies in, 93, 387; tides 
of the, ii. 255; exaggerated ideas 
of its length, ii. 26 
Aduas (Adda), ii. 252 note 
Aduatuci, ii. 114, 135 
Adulas, Mons, known to Strabo, ii. 
252 ; mentioned by Avipnns, 684 


Afrro. 


Adulia, ii. 428, 446, 447 

-, monument of, i. 586, 609 

iEa, the island of Circe, i. 57, 78 
iEdui, the, ii. 44, 110,112,122 
JEetes, brother of Circe, i. 20, 57 ; a 
purely mythical being, 20; sub¬ 
sequently connected with Colchis, 
ib. 

./Egean Sea, islands of, i. 89,271; the 
northern coasts of, ii. 399 
iEgialos, the Great and Little, ii. 
452 

iEgino, island, i. 110; first coinage of 
money. 111 
/Egium, ii. 266 
/Egon, river, i. 401 
./Elana on the Red Sea, ii. 507 
-Elanitic gulf (Akabah), ii. 427 
J5lius Gallus, expedition to Arabia 
Felix, ii. 167, 179, 180, 204, 320, 
323 

■Emodni, the, ii. 404 
iEnianes, the, ii. 267 
.Eolian Islands, volcanic pheno¬ 
mena, ii. 258, 397 
Delians, the, i. 382 
/Eolus, his island, i. 55 ; gave name to 
the /Eolian Islands, 56 ; the attri¬ 
bution erroneous, 39, 56 
^Eschylus, the wanderings of Io in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, i. 149; 
his vogue and fabulous description, 
150, 151 
.Estyans, ii. 500 
/Ethalia, island (Elba), i. 604 
iEthicus, cosmography of, ii. 701, 703 
./Ethiopians, the, i. 48, 72 
./Etna, mb, ii. 257; described by 
Strabo, 259 ; by Pliny, 397 
Aeto, hill of, supposed ancient site of 
the royal city of Ulysses, i. 84 

2 z 2 
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jEtolia, ii. 267 
Afium Kara Hissar, i. 345 
Africa, erroneous notions of Herodo¬ 
tus, i. 163; circumnavigation by 
Neclio, 289; attempted by Satas- 
pes, 297; opinions of modem 
writers, 317; account of, by Strabo, 
ii. 321; described by Mela, 367; 
Ptolemy’s information concerning, 
611 

-, coast of, little known to Pliny, 

ii. 429 

-■, north coast, false conceptions 

of, i. 630 

-, western coast, according to 

Polybius, ii. 40 

-, Roman province of, ii. 168 

Aoatharchides, L 581, 582, 608; 
account of the Ethiopian tribes, ii. 
53, 54; the wild animals, 55; no 
mention of gold, tb .; on the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile, 60 
Agathemcrus, measurement of dis¬ 
tances, ii. 64, 65, 67 note; his 
Pcriplus, 667 
Agathodsemon, it 578 
Agathyrsi, the, i. 191, 381 
Agedincum (Sens), ii. 125 
Aghovar, mt., ii. 439 
Agisymba, ii. 623, 524, 556, 571, 
612, 625 

Agncane, the, ii. 426 
Agri Dccumates, ii. 194, 653 
Aoricola, his wars in Britain, ii. 342, 
490,492,580; his lino of forts, 490, 
613; life by Tacitus, 492 
Agrippa, his four great linos of road, 
ii. 142; his map, 177 
AgylUeans, the, i. 158 
Ainsworth, Mr., cited, L 352, 361; 

on the site of Pylae, 367 
Aii, river, ii. 133 

Akka, a race of dwarfs in the interior 
of Africa, i. 48 note 
Alani, the, i. 216, ii. 591, 598, 682 ; 
first definite mention by Dionysius, 
486, 646 

Alanni, the, ii. 591 
Albanians, the, ii. 88, 280 
Albion, i. 398, ii. 404, 687 
Albis (Elbe), ii. 188, 189, 403, 495, 
588 ; the limit of the Roman con¬ 
quests, 193, 494 


Alcorns, the poet, visit to Egypt, i. 
118 

Alemanni, ii. 496, 502, 646 
Aleria, ii. 396 
Alcsia, ii. 125 

Alexander the Great, his expedi¬ 
tion, i. 407 ; campaigus in Europe, 
408 ; battle at the Granicus, 411; 
at the foot of Mt. Taurus, 413; 
battle of Issus, 414; at the oracle 
of Ammon, 415; battle of Arbela, 
417; halts for the winter in the 
valley of Cabul, 426; crosses the 
Hindoo Koosh, 428; advances to 
the Iaxartes, 429; operations in 
India, 438; crosses the Indus, 443; 
descends the river, 447; his march 
through Gcdrosia, 454; returns to 
Babylon, 459; death, 463; cities 
founded by him, 464 
Alexander, Port of (Kurrachoe), L 
528, 546 

Alexandria in Egypt, founded by 
Alexander, i. 415; its commercial 
prosperity, 676; position as fixed 
by Eratosthenes, 621; its true 
latitude, 623; no mention of its 
population by Strabo, ii. 325 

-to Rhodes, distance, i. 665 

-in Arachosia, i. 464, ii. 164 

-in Aria, i. 464, 485 

-ad Caucasum, i. 464; site of, 490 

-Eschate, or Ultima, i. 464 

-ad Issum, i. 464 

-in Margiank, i. 465 

-Opianc, i. 142 

-Troas, i. 464 

Aliso, ii. 188,192, 206 
Allobrogos, the, ii. 44,109 
Alpheius, river, ii. 270 
Alpine tribes, ii. 199; subjugation 
of, nndor Augustus, 251 
Alps, the, unknown in time of Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 30, 168; described by 
Polybius, it 21, and by Strabo, 
251; passes of the, 22; height, 23, 
253. 

Altinum, ii. 255 
Aluta, river, ii. 505 
Amanus, ii. 287 

Amasia, birthplace of Strabo, ii. 209, 
297 

Amber, i. 13; beads found at My- 
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cenae, ib. note ; account of, by 
Pytbeas, 596; brought by Julianus 
from the Northern Sea, ii. 344 
Ambiani, ii. 114, 136, 247 
Ambracia, i. 108 
Ambronea, ii. 110 
Amida, ii. 104 

Araisia (Ems), river, ii. 187, 259,403, 
588 

Amisus, i. 100, ii. 296,305; siege of, 
85 

Ammianus Marcellinus, his history, 
ii. 679; its geographical outlines, 
ib. 

Ammon, Oracle of, i. 268, 415, 469; 
visit of Alexander to, 415, 46‘J 

-, Oasis of, i. 277, 415, 470, ii. 

333 

-, Temple of, i. 415 

Ammonians, the, i. 268, 273, 469 
Amnitn*, the, ii. 487 
Ampciusia, promontory, ii. 358 
Amphipolia, ii. 8 
Ampsa^a, river, ii. 170 
Anabasis of Xenophon, probable mode 
of its composition, i. 343, 359 
Anactorium, i. 108 
Anamis, river, i. 536 
Anas (Guadiaua), river, ii. 20, 240 
Anatolia, i. 232 
Anaxagoras, i. 124 

Anaximander, i. 122 ; his map of the 
earth’s surface, ib. 145; invention 
of the gnomon, 122; first intro¬ 
duced the use of maps, 618, ii. 220 
Anaximenes, i. 123 
Ancalites, ii. 139 
Anchialus, i. 413 

Ancona, i. 387, 404, ii. 25, 26, 254 
Ancyra, i. 413 
Andes, ii. 115 

Androphagi, the, i. 192, 381 
Andros, island, i. 113 
Androsthenes, explores the Persian 
Gulf, 1 462 
Angli, ii. 498 
Angrivarii, ii. 193, 497 
Antemnse, ii. 395 
Antichthones, the, ii. 353, 357 
Antigonus, i. 552, 655 
Anti-Lebanon, ii. 407 
Antimenidas, in the army of the king 
of Babylon, i. 118 


Antioch, ii. 649, 690 
Antiocbia, ii. 299 
Antiochus I., i. 553, 555 

- the Great, his campaign in 

Upper Asia, i. 672; expedition to 
India, a. 30 

- of Syracuse, i. 337; his men¬ 
tion of Home, 338 
Anti-Taurus, chain, ii. 157, 287 
Antoninus, Itinerary of, ii. 694 
-Pius, u. 613 

Antony, M., his war against the Par¬ 
tisans, u. 132 

Ants, Indian, strange story concern¬ 
ing them by Herodotus, i. 229, 
257; repeated by Megasthenes, 
229, 566 

Aomus, rock-fortress, i. 440, 496 
Aorsi, ii. 278, 598 
Aous, river, ii. 31 
Apamea, ii. 298, 317, 345 
Apcliotes, i. 589, 610, 611 
Apennines, the, described by Strabo, 
ii. 254 ; by Pliny, 393 
Apocopm, the little and great, ii. 462 
Apollo, the Delian, hymn to, i. 89 

-, the Pythian, hymn to, i. 89 

Apollodorus of Arteroita, i. 671, ii. 
48, 162 

Apollodotus, king of Bactria, i. 571 
Apollonia, i. 93, 100, 410; ii. 8, 25, 
91 

Apollonius Rhodius, bis poem on the 
Argonautic Voyage, i. 21, 23 ; his 
view of their route in returning, 23 
Apologus, ii. 461 
Appian Way, the, ii. 256 
Apsarus, river, ii. 511 
Apulia, ii. 256 

Apulum, its gold-mines, u. 504, 516 
Aqua; Sextia (Aix), ii. 44, 109, 111 
Aquilcia, ii. 145, 690 
Aquitania, use of word by Ctesar, ii. 

117; as a Roman province, 142 
Aquitanians, the, R. 123, 124, 248, 
391, 392 

Arabah, Cape, i. 532 
Arabia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
218; called by him the most 
southerly of all countries, 219; its 
spices, ib.; described by Eratos¬ 
thenes, 648; Mela’s account of, 
ii. 366; described by Pliny, 423; 
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by Ptolemy, 608; independent of 
the Roman Empire, 167; expedi¬ 
tion of -JElius Gallus into, 179, 
204 

Arabia, Roman province of, ii. 506 

• -Deserta, ii. 426 

• -Kudxomon, ii. 456 

-Felix, origin of the name, ii. 58 ; 

Pliny’s use of the term, 426 

---, port of, i. 582 

-, town, destruction of, 478. 

-Petrtea, ii. 167 

Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea), de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus, i. 219, 220; 
its tides, 221 

-peninsula, described by Strabo, 

ii. 319 ; by Pliny, 427 
Arabics, the, an Indian tribe, i. 529 
Arabia, river, i. 455, 528 
Ambit®, the, i. 454, 455 
Arachoeia, i. 239, 424, 426, 654, ii. 

310; climate, i. 489 
Aragus, river, ii. 282 
Aral, Sea of, unknown to the ancients, 
i. 574, 641 

Arar (Saone), river, ii. 112,246,391, 
392 587 

Akaxcs, i. 141,161, 434, ii. 133,282; 
confused ideas of Herodotus con¬ 
cerning it, i. 223; confounded with 
the Iaxartes, ib., with the Volga, 
225 

- of Xenophon, identical with 

the Chaboras, 347 

Arbela, battle of, L 417, 472; eclipse 
in connection with, 417 
Arbis, ii. 575 
Arcadia, plains of, ii. 267 
Archiaa, i. 461 

Archimedes, his statement of dimen¬ 
sions of the earth, i. 620 
Arctic Circle, the term, how used by 
the Greeks, ii. 227 note, 228 
Ardocb, ii. 514 
Arduenna Silva, ii. 124 
Arclas, ii. 690 
Arecomici, the, ii. 44 
Arcthusa, lake, ii. 409 
Arganis, mt., ii. 293 
Argalic gulf, ii. 534 
Avgalus (Point Calymcre), ii. 473, 
474 

Argiintc, i. 142 


Argentarius, Mona, ii. 691 
Argestcs, i. 589, 610, 611 
Argippsei, the, i. 197,198 
Argo, the ship, i. 19, 21, 24, 79' 
Argooautica of Orpheus, its probable 
date, i. 28 

Argonauts, Voyage of the, known to 
Homer, i. 19; not at first connected 
with Colchis, 20 ; various theories 
concerning their return, 21; two 
sets of legends in connection with 
them, 24 ; writers on the subject, 
25 

Argos, ii. 266 

Arguin, island, i. 323, 331, 652; erro¬ 
neously ideutifiod with Ccrno, 323 
Argyrfc, or the Silver Island, ii. 364, 
474, 608 

Argyrus, Mods, the Silver Mountains, 
i. 401 

Aria, i. 239, 423, 654 
Ariace, ii. 464, 465 
Ariana, i. 570, ii. 310 
Arians, the, ii. 284, 285 
Ariasp®, i. 426 
Arimaspea, L 90,102 
Arimasjiians, the, i. 102,199 
Ariminuro, ii. 254 
Ariovistus, ii. 110,113, 129 
Aristagoras, his bronze map of the 
world, i. 249 

Aristeas, i. 90,102,141,199 
Aristotle, i. 395; his opinion of the 
earth, 395; habitable world, 397; 
on the rivers of Asia, 399; imper¬ 
fect knowledge of Africa, 401; his 
view of the Caspian Sea, 401; 
statement of circumference of earth, 
545; his supposed stadium, 546; 
division of the winds, 610 ; dimen¬ 
sions of the earth, 620; on the 
Palus Maootis, ii. 29 note 
Armenia, ii. 85, 87, 161, 605, 506; 
table-land of, i. 343; its severe 
climate, 352; traversed by the 
army under Xenophon, ib. ; descent 
through, to Trebizond, 375; ware 
of the Romans in, ii. 86, 132, 346; 
described by Strabo, 287 ; by Pliny, 
410 

-Minor, ii. 83, 157,295 

Armenians, the, i. 241 
Armorican peninsula, the, ii. 235 
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Armoricans, the, ii. 115,124, 392 
Arno, river, ii. 394 
Aromata Cape (Guardafui), ii. 448, 
449, 451, 551 
Arosis, river, i. 639. 

Arotercs, the, i. 381 
Askian (Flavius Arrian us), i. 225, 
240; bis value as a historian of 
Alexander, 494; cited in respect 
to the campaigns of Alexander, 
Chap. XII. passim ; his aocount of 
the voyage of Nearchus, 525; of 
India, 556; his Periplus of the 
Euxinc, ii. 510 

Arsanias, river, ii. 86,105, 406 
Arscuc (Van), lake, ii. 289; or Tho- 
pitis, 290 

Arsinarinm, promontory, ii. 029,630, 
631, G32 

Arsinod, ii. 56, 324; city of, i. 677; 

another city of the name, 579 
Artabri, ii. 241, 244, 359 
Artabrum, promontory, ii. 390 
Artacoana, i. 423, 485 
Artaxata, ii. 86, 88, 134; destroyed 
by Corbulo, 346 
Artemita, ii. 163 

Artemidorub, i. 581 ; his geo¬ 
graphical treatise, ii. 61 ; Periplus 
of the Rod Sea, 63 ; of the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Euxine, 64; 
computation of distances, 64-67 
Arverni, ii. 21, 44, 110, 122 
Asabon, nit, ii. 460 
Asana, river, ii. 433 
Asbystae, the, i. 282 
Asca, ii. 180 
Asciburgius, mt., ii. 589 
Aahtola, island, i. 532, 547 
Abia, extent of, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 163 ; geographical struc¬ 
ture of, according to Krastosthencs, 
241 ; described by Strabo, ii. 276 

-, Homan province of, ii. 155 

- Minor, i. 552 ; the name un¬ 
known to ancient geographers, 

i. 232 note; first used by Oroeius, 

ii. 692; peninsula of, i. 232; breadth, 
233; division into satrapies, 236; 
described by Pliny, ii. 406 

-■, Upper, under Scleucus, i. 554; 

campaign of Antiochus the Great, 
572 


Asii, ii. 265 
Asik, ii. 459 
Aspasiaus, the, i. 442 
Aspendus, i. 411, ii. 298 
Asphaltites, lake (Dead Scsi), ii. 
407 

Assaceni, the, i. 442 
Assyria, ruined cities of, i. 374; 
Roman province of, ii. 505, 500; 
described by Strabo, 315 
Astaboras(Atbara), i.584, ii. 53, 347, 
612, 614 

Astapus, i. 584, ii. 436, G12, 613 
Astasobas, i. 584 
Astobores, river, ii. 436 
Astosapes, river, ii. 430 
Astronomical changes, supposed, i. 

548; phenomena at Thule, 613 
Astures, ii. 141, 240 
Asturians, the, ii. 45 
Astyrcs, the, ii. 359 
Atabyrius, height of, i. 617 
Atarantes, mentioned by Herodotus, 
i. 279. 

Atbara, river, i. 578 
Atcrnus, river, i. 694 
Atukks, its subordinate commercial 
and maritime position, i. 114; on 
■same parallel with Rhodes, 629; 
false reading of the name in Strabo, 
630; parallel through, 629 
Athrulla, ii. 180 

Atlantes, i. 279, 280; of Herodotus, 
310 

Atlantic Ocean, name unknown to 
Herodotus, i. 221; voyage of Him- 
ilco in, 403; its vast extent, 627 
Atlantis, island, of Plato, i, 402 
Atlas, mt., i. 279, 280, ii. 170, 330, 
657, 678 

-, pillars in the charge of, i. 33; 

supports the heavens, 86 
At re bates, ii. 135 
Atropatene, ii. 132, 161, 291 
Attacori, the, ii. 414 
Attacotti, ii. 654, G81 
Attock, i. 440 
Attrek, river, ii. 163 
Atur (Adour), river, ii. 586 
Aturia, ii. 315 

Aturrus (Adour), river, ii. 690 
Analitic Gulf, ii. 447, 448 
Augila, i. 278, ii. 435 
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Augiln, oasis of, ii. 333 
Augusta Pretoria (Aosta), ii. 146 

-, Vindelicorum (Augsburg), ii. 

144 

Augusiodunuin, ii. 126 
Aulerci, ii. 116 
AuschisK, L 282 
Anseans, i. 284 

Ausonius, the * Moselln * of, ii. 689 
Autololts, the, ii. 202, 438 
Automata, ii. 332, 333 
Automoli of Herodotus, i. 2G6; on the 
Upper Nile, ib .; their native uainc 
Asmach, ib .; tire same with tho 
Sombrito), 302. 

Auxuma (Axum), ii. 429, 446, 447, 
614 

Avn, coast of, ii. 604 
Avaricum (Bourgea), ii. 125 
Avicnus, bis Description of the World, 
ii. 683; other works, 685 
Axona (Aisnc), river, ii. 114,124 
Azania, coast of, ii. 452, 603 
Azov, sea of, ii. 152. 

Babba, ii. 433 

Bab-el-Mandcb, straits, not described 
by Strabo, ii. 320 
Babylon, iL 316 
Babylonia, ii. 7 
Bacaro, river, ii. 467 
Bacchiadaj, the, i. 107 
Bsceuis, 8ilva, iL 121,130 
Baclra, or Zariaspe, i. 428,430 
Bactria, satrapy of, i. 241; Greek 
kingdoms in, 569; date of inde¬ 
pendence, ib .; of their destruction, 
570; cities founded by Alexander 
in, 571; Greek monarebs of, ii. 102 
- — proper, conquot of, by the 
Scythian tribes, it. 165 
Bactriana, ii. 285 
Bactrians, the, i. 228, 241 
Badis, i. 533 
Basoues, island, ii. 464 
Bxtica, ii. 241 

Baetis (Guadalquivir), river, ii. 20, 
240, 389, 537 
Bagaraoyo, ii. 454 
Bagisam, i. 532 

Ragradas, river, ii. 621, 622 note 
Bahr el Abiad (White Nile), ii. 
614 


Bahr el Azrek (Bluo Nile), ii. 613 
Bahrein, island, i. 461 
Bake, i. 469 

Balearic Isles, ii. 244; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy, 568 note 
Balissus, river, ii. 93 
Baltia, ii. 401 

Bambotus, river, i. 325, ii. 41 
Bamian, i. 428, 493 
Banasa, ii. 433 
Barace, ii. 412; gulf of, 463 
Barlxirica, ii. 448, 450 
Baricaza, ii. 429 

Barth, Dr., cited, i. 53, 812, ii. 32. 
181, 169, 333 

Barygaza, i. 582, ii. 420, 464. 465; 

not mentioned by Strabo, i. 582 
Barilia, an island mentioned bv 
Timaens, i. 696, 602, ii. 261, 401 ' 
Bastaruaj, the, iL 90, 151, 261, 262, 
500, 591 
Bastelani, ii. 241 
Uatavi, ii. 124, 187, 496 
Batman Su, river, ii. 439 
Batrachian Sea, ii. 611 
Battle, naval, first on record, i. 108 
Bautisus, ii. 599 
Bazira, i. 442 

Beechcy, Opt,, cited, i. 312, 313, 
ii. 131 

Bede, cited, ii. 139, 692 
Bekc, Dr., cited, ii. 633 
Belgac, ii. 114, 123, 135, 248, 391 
Belgian tribes, ii. 135 
Bttlgica, ii. 142, 248 
Belias, river, ii. 651 
Bellovaci, ii. 114,122, 135, 247 
Beueventum, ii. 257 
Berbers, ii. 330 

Berenice, city, i. 577, iL 131, 428, 
446; another city of the name, i. 
579 ; and in the Cyrenafca, 587. 

-Epidcircs, ii. 428 

-Pancbrysos, ii. 428 

Bercea, ii. 650 
Bessi, the, ii. 91, 153 
Besyngeitae, tho, ii. 605 
Bewsher, Lieut, on the Median wall, 
i. 349; sit© of Cunaxa, 369 
Bibracte, ii. 112 
Bibroci, ii. 139 
Bir, lb 317 
Birgits, river, ii. 581 
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Biscay, Bay of, ii. 358 
Bithynia, ii. 156, 207 
Bithyuians, the, i. 237, 382 
Bitlis, river, i. 353; ii. 439 
Bitter lakes, the, ii. 324 
Bituriges, ii. 125 
Bleramyes, ii. 488, 683 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania, ii. 77 
Bceotia, i. 411, ii. 267 
Boh tan (Jhai, ii. 439 
Boii, ii. 90, 112, .130 
Boiohemum (Bohemia), ii. 260 
Bolerium, promontory, ii. 197, 582 
Bolor, or Pamir, mt., ii. 529, 597 
Bon, Cape, ii. 237 note 
Boreas, 1 . 589, 610, 611 
Bobybthexes, the modern Dnieper, i. 
180; described by Herodotus, 183; 
largest of tho Scythian rivers after 
the Danube, \b.; navigation of, 
211; mouth of, 631; ita position, 
631, 632; how far navigable, ii. 
262 

Bosporus, kingdom of, ii. 84,152,510 

-, Cimmerian, L 150 

Bofltra, ii. 160, 506 
Branodunum (Brancaster), ii. 699 
Bremonium, ii. 695 
Brigantvs, ii. 341, 342 
Britain, first visited by FytheAS, i. 
691; dimensions as stated by him, 
591, 612; sends assistance to the 
Gauls, ii. 116; invaded by Julius 
Ossaar, 119,120; described by, 126- 
128; its conquest under Claudius, 
339, 341, 351; aud under Nero, 
341, 342; described by Mela, 360; 
conquest under Agricola, 490; cir¬ 
cumnavigated by his fleet, 492; 
visited by Hadrian, 507; and by 
Sevcrus, 646; notice of it by 
Josephus, 339; described by Strabo, 
582; produced gold and silver, 339; 
and pearls, 128, 339, 360; also jet, 
677 

Britannic Islands, in spurious treatise 
of Aristotle, i. 398, 595 
British Islands, the, ii. 19 

-tribes, ii. 139 

Bruce, cited, it 647 
Bmctcri, ii. 497 
Brundusium, ii. 256 
Bruttium, ii. 254, 256 


Brutus, Decimus, ii. 117 
Bucephala, L 443 
Budini, the, i. 187,193 
Bunsen, Chev., i. ]08, 130, 131 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), ii. 246, 690 
Burii, the, ii. 499 
Bumes, Sir A., cited, i. 446 
Burning, or self-immolation, practised 
by the Catheeans, i. 563 
Burnt Island, or Jebel Zehair, ii. 455 
Buvinda, river, ii. 581 
Byzantium, its foundation, i. 99; 
commercial greatness, 109, 606; 
described by Polybius, ii. 28; sup¬ 
posed position, i. 631, latitude, 661, 
ii. 8; erroneously determined by 
Hipparchus, 9; followed by Strabo, 
ib .; never subject to the Thracian 
princes, 153 

Ca da Mosto, cited i. 288, 323 note, 
326 

Cabcira, ii. 85 
Cabo da Boca, ii. 390 
Cabul, valley of, i. 426 
Cuecias, i. 589, 610, 611 
Cmnro, i. 373. 

Csnina, ii. 395 

Cassar, Julius, i. 109; his wars in 
Gaul, ii. 111-123; invasion of 
Britain, 119, 120; of Germany, 
118, 121; knowledge of Gaul, 123, 
126; account of Britain, 126, 128; 
of Germany, 129; passage Irom 
Gaul to Britain, 136; landing in 
Britain, 137; his supposed measure¬ 
ment of tbe world, 170, 693, 706 
Cmsarea in Cappadocia, ii. 649 
Calnas, river, ii. 415 
Calaeus Islands, ii. 460 
Calaraa, i. 532 
Calatians, the, L 142 
Caledonia, ii. 677 

Caledonian Forest, the, ii. 342, 404, 
490 

Caledonians, the, ii. 342, 491. 513, 
647, 681 
Caletes, ii. 135 
Calinipaxa, i. 557 
Calingie, the, ii. 416 
Calingapatam, ii. 416 
Cal laid, ii. 240, 243 
Callatis, or Callatia, i. 99, ii. 91 
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Callinicum, ii. 651 
Calliena, ii 467 
Calpe, mt., ii. 358 

Calypso, her island, i. 62; erroneously 
identified by tins ancients, 51 note, 
63; its position with regard to 
Scheria, 63, 81 
Camarina, oolony of, i. 92 
Ciunbyses, his expedition against the 
Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 272; 
vagueness of the account, 274 
Camels, not used in Africa in ancient 
times, i. 263, 299, 307 ; first intro¬ 
duced into Egypt, 299; employed 
by Alexander, 299, 470 
Campania, it 255, 395 
Campanians, the, i. 387 
Camuni, ii. 146 
Camulodunum, ii. 341 
Canal traversing the Isthmus of Suez, 
ii. 324 

Canaria, island, ii. 175, 203 
Canarians, ii. 350 
Candaco, Queen, ii. 182 
Caudnhnr, i. 424 
Cano, ii. 418, 424, 457 
Caugi, the, ii. 341 
Canopic mouth of Nile, i. 170 
Cantabri, ii. 141, 240, 359 
Cantabrians, the, ii. 45 
Cantium, ii. 127, 197, 236 
Capotes, mt., ii. 408 
Cappadocia, it 157; described by 
Strabo, 292 
Cappadocians, i. 237 
Caprario, il. 173,175, 203, 691 
Capsa, ii. 80 
Capua, i. 139, ii. 690 
Carnlis, it 259, 560, 561, 568 
Carambis, promontory, ii. 303 
Gammas, district of, ii. 408 
Carantonus (Charente), river, ii. 
690 

Caravan trade in Africa, i. 307 
Carcinitis, h 141 

Cardinal points, no terms for, iu the 
Homeric poems, i. 35 
Carduchians, i. 351; their country 
traversed by the army of Xenophon, 
il .; not mentioned by Herodotus, 
il. note ; the ancestors of the 
modem Kurds, il. 

Carla, i. 411, ii. 7, 287, 299 


Carians, the, i. 382 
Caricon Tcicbos, i. 319, 382 
Carman in (Kerman), i. 244, 654, ii. 
310; route through, i. 456, 619: 
coast of, 535, 537; parallel, ii. 7. 
Caruuntum, ii. 192, 344 
Camutes, ii. 115 

Carpathians, first meutioued by 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 
Car pat is. Mens, ii. 590 
Carpidas, the, i. 381 
Carpis, river, L 168 
Carrci, the, ii. 426 
Carrhrc, ii. 93, 650 
Carthaob, little noticed by Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 157, 262; erroneous ideas 
of its position, 308, 633; its lati¬ 
tude, 662; how placed by Ptolemy, 
ii 561 note 

-> temple of Juno at, i. 327 

Carthaoinians, the, asserted that 
Africa was surrounded by sea, i. 
296; their trade with the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, 287, 288; informa¬ 
tion derived from them by Hero¬ 
dotus, 263 
Carura, ii. 304 

Casius, mt. (Jebel Okra), ii. 407 
Casmenm, colony of, i. 92 
Caspapyrus, or Caspatyrus, i. 142, 
227, 228, 256 

Caspian Sea, the, a distinct basin of 
water, L 222, 223; its isolated cha¬ 
racter, 401; described by Patrocles, 
574; considered as a gulf of the 
ocean, H .; dimensions, ib. ; de¬ 
scribed by P.Mela,ii 363; Pliny’s 
erroneous notions of, 411; correctly 
described by Ptolemy, ii 593 

- Gates, ii. 7. See Pyla: 

Caspians, the, 5. 241 
Cassl, ii 140 

CA8SiTKttiDE8, the, or Tin Islands, i. 
10, ii. 99, 197 note, 688; unknown 
to Herodotus, i. 164,590; not men¬ 
tioned by Pytheas, 600; nor by 
Coesar, ii. 128; mentioned by Strabo, 
244, 245 ; by P. Mela, 360; by 
Pliny, 405; by Ptolemy, 583 
Cassivellaunus, ii. 120; his capital, 
139 

Castes, Indian, described by Megu- 
sthcncs, i. 561 
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Catabanians, the, i. 648 
Catabathmus, valley, ii. 168 
Catalogue of the Ships in the Iliad, i. 
41; of the Trojans, 43; in the 
Cypria of Stasinuu, 44; work of 
Apollodorus upon, ii. 48; Deme¬ 
trius of Scepsis, ib. 

Catena, i. 92,113, ii. 690 
Cataractonium, ii. 641 
Cataracts of the Nile, i. 585 
Cathseans, the, I. 505, 506, 563 
Cato, his march from Cyrene to Utica, 
ii. 130, 131 

Cattigara, ii. 635,536,537, 600,606 
Caturiges, ii. 147 
Caucasia, Port®, ii. 410 
Caucasian tribes, ii. 279 
Caucasus, the, mentioned by iEs- 
chylns, i. 150; correctly described 
by Herodotus, 222 ; limit of the 
Persian Empire, 246; described by 
Strabo, ii. 281 

-, IndiaD, i. 484 ; name given by 

the Greeks to the Paropamisus, 
485, ii. 282 

Cebenna, Mons, ii. 124, 391 
Celtcnaj, i. 345,412 
Celts, or Gauls, the, i. 410, ii. 248, 
388 

Cemmcnus (Cevcnnes), ii. 245 
Cenchrere, i. 107 
Cenimagni, ii. 189 
Cenis, mu, ii. 38 

-, the Little, ii. 40; the probable 

route of Hannibal, ib. 

Ccntrites, river, i. 351, 352, ii. 104, 
439 

Centrones, ii. 253 

Centumccllaj (Civita Vccchia), ii. 691 
Ceos, island, i. 113 
Corasus, L 100 
Ccrbani, the, ii. 426 
Corcina, island, i. 285, ii. 331 
Cerne, island, i. 286,288; discovered 
by Hanno, 320; its position with 
respect to Carthage, 323, 333; 
trade with the interior, 323, 334 ; 
erroneously identified with Arguin, 
323; really at Rio do Ouro, 324; 
noticed by Eratosthenes, 331, 652; 
and by Scylax, 331, 334, 391; ex¬ 
istence disbelieved by Strabo, 331, 
ii. 216; known to Ephorus, i. 382; 


erroneously placed by Ptolemy, ii. 
632 

Cevennes, mts,, ii. 360 
Ceylon (Taprobane), Ptolemy's erro¬ 
neous account, ii. 602, 603. See 
Taprobane 

Chaboras, river, ii. 649 
Chalcedon, i. 98, 99,109 
Chalcidians, the, their voyages and 
colonies, i. 113; war with the 
Eretrians, ib. 

Chalcis, i. 112, ii. 160 
Chaldteans, the, ii. 294, 295 
Chalonutas, cape, ii. 268 
Chalonitis, ii. 289 note 
Chalusus, river, ii. 588 
Chalybes, or Chalybians, L 141, 237, 
382, ii. 296, 336 

-of Xenophon, in Armenia, i. 354 

Charax, Isidore of, his itinerary, ii. 
311, 315 

-Spasini, ii. 461 

Charikar, i. 427 
Charmande, i. 368 

Chatramotit®, i. 681, 648, ii. 320, 
426, 457 

Chatti, ii. 188, 343, 494, 496, 497 
Chauci, ii. 189, 497 
Chelidonian Islets, ii. 287, 303, 559 
Chelonophagi, the, mentioned by 
Agatharchides, ii. 52 
Chenab, river, i. 144, 502 
Chersonese, the Golden, ii. 635, 600 

-, the Tauric, ii. 263 

Cliersonesus, Heraclea, i. 99, ii. 84 
Cherusci, first mentioned by Ca-sar, 
ii. 121, 129, 186, 188, 189, 343, 
494, 497 

Chesncy, Col., i. 356; on the para- 
sang, 360; rate of marching, 363 
Choaspes, i. 434, ii. 313, 314; known 
to Herodotus, i. 233 
Chobus, river, ii. 512 
Chorasmians, i 141, 243, 436 
Chorienes, Rock of, i. 431 
Chorographer, the, ii. 177, 256, 275 
Choubar, bay of, ii. 461 
Chremctes, or Chrctcs, river, i. 335, 
401, ii. 41 

Chryse, or Golden Island, ii. 364, 
469, 475, 476, 487, 605 
Cbrysorrhoas, river, ii. 318 
Cibymtica, the, ii. 287 note 
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Cicones, i. 51 
Cilicia, ii. 158 

-Campustris, it 158 

-Trachea, ii. 157,158 

Cilician Gates, the, i. 413 

-Mountains, i. 235 

Cilicions, the, i. 238, 382 
Cimarus, Cape, ii. 239 
Cimbri, ii. 110,191, 260, 497, 588 
Cimbrian promontory, the, ii. 190, 
498, 588 

Cimmerian Bosporus, the, ii. 28 
Cimmerians of Homer, i. 58, 78 

--of Herodotus, L 172, 208 

Cinnamon, L 219,565; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the productions 
of Ceylon, 474, ii. 603 

-, Land of (Regio Cinnamomifcra), 

i. 219, 579, 608, ii. 5 
Cinyps, river, L 312; town on its 
banks mentioned by Scyl&x, ib. 
Circe, a purely mythical character, 

i. 20, 67; her connection with 
^£ctes, ib .; associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts, 24; her 
island, 57; erroneously identified 
with Circeii in Italy, 58 

Circcii, promontory (Monte Circello), 
il 396 

Circe8ium, ii. 649, 651 
Circumnavigation of the world, sug¬ 
gested by Eiatcethenes, i. 627; and 
by Posiilouius, ii. 97 

-of Africa, by Necho, i. 289; 

attempted by Sataspes, 297; and 
by Eudoxus of Cyzicus, ii. 74 
Cirta, ii. 80 
Ciasians, the, i. 239 
Clark, Mr. W. G., cited, i. 43, 82, 
211 

Clcomedes, bis date, ii. 100; account 
of measurement of earth by Era¬ 
tosthenes, i. 621 
Cleopatris, in Egypt, ii. 180 
Climata, of Hipparchus, ii. 4; Pliny’s 
account of the, 441 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, cited, l 92, 
93, 94, 111, 127, 129, 149, 417, 

ii. 2, 655, &c. 

Cobus, river, ii. 410 
Cocala, i. 529 

Cocinthus, promontory, ii. 24 
Codauovia, ii. 3U2 


Codanus Sinus, ii. 191, 260, 362, 
402; first made known under 
Augustus, ii. 191 

Coined money, general introduction 
into Greece, i. 113; standard of, 
114 note; invention of, 116 
Colrnua, voyage of, l 105 
Colapis (Kulpa), ii. 398 
Colchi, gulf, ii. 473; pearl fishery, ib. 
Colchians, i. 141, 159, 160, 246, ii. 
279,280 

Colchis, its fertility, ii. 280; sup¬ 
posed connection with Argouautio 
Voyage, L 26 

Coliacum, promontory, ii. 422 
Colog, city, iL 614; lake, 300, 446 
note, 613 

Colonies, extension of Hellenic, i. 91 
Columns of Hercules, i. 628; Strait 
of, 629, 631 
Com ana, ii. 292 
Comar, or Comari, ii. 473 
Comcdi, the, ii. 530 
Commageue, ii. 134, 159, 317 
Comorin, Cape, ii. 473, 474 
Condocbaws, river, ii. 415 
Coniaci (Cape Comorin), ii. 307 
Constantinople, ii. 690 
Continents, division of, i. 145; de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus, 160 
Cooley, Mr., cited, l 273, 294, 309, 
609, il 430 note, 553 
Copals, lake, il 270 
Cophen, river, l 439 
Coptos on the Nile, i. 577, ii. 323 
Corbilo, il 19, 246 
Corbulo, ii. 346 

Corcyra, i. 93, 107; battle with the 
Corinthians, 108,132 
Corinth, 1107, ii. 154; invention of 
tbo Trireme ascribed to, i. 107; 
numerous colonies, 108; naval 
power, 109; account of, by Strabo, 
il 266, 267 

-, Gulf of, ii. 269 

Corioli, ii. 895 

Cornelius Balbus, expedition against 
the Garamautes, ii. 184 

-Nepos, ii. 172; his talc of Indian 

navigators, ib. 364, 384 
Corocondame, ii. 278 
Corodamum, ii. 609 note 
Coropassus, ii. 304 
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Corsica, ii. 25; described by Pliny, 
396; forests of, i. 603 
Corsotc, i. 348 

Cory, Cape, ii. 474, 534, 537, 602 
Cosoagus, river, ii. 415 
Cossseans, the, i. 458, ii. 291 vote , 
292 

Cotes (Cane Spartel), ii 330 note , 629 
Cottian Alps, origin of name, ii. 147; 
described by Am mi anus Marcel- 
linus, 680 
Cottius,.iL 147, 253 
Cotton, i. 565 
Cottonara, ii. 419 
Cottonarice, ii. 469 
Cotyora, i. 100, 355 
Courses (Dromi) of Azania, ii. 452 
Crassus, ii. 92, 93, 115 
Craterus, march of, i. 457, 521, ii. 
311 

Cretans, the, L 16 

Crete, island, ii. 238, 271, 563, 666, 
667 

Croatia, ii. 45 
Crocala, island, i. 528 
Crocodiles, in the Indus, i. 227, 510, 
665; in the river discovered by 
Nasamones, 269 

Crocottas, the, or laughing hymns, 
ii. 55 

Crotona, i. 92 

Ctcsias, i. 338-342; slight knowledge 
of India, 340 

Ctesiphon, the capital of the ParthiAn 
monarchy, it 605, 648, 649, 650, 
652 

Cumm, i. 94,113 

Cunaxa, site of the battle, i. 348,369 
Cunningham, General, on the rock of 
Aomus, i. 497; ruins of Taxila, 
499; Greek monarchies, ii. 103; 
cited 490, 505, 517, 518 
Cunobeline, ii. 339 
Curia Muria Islands, ii. 459 
Curiosolitae, ii. 115 
Curula, ii. 534 
Cutch, Runn of, ii. 463 
Cyclades, the, it 399 
Cyclopes, land of, i. 64 
Cydamus (Gbadamis), ii. 169, 185, 
435 

Cydara, river, ii. 423 
Cydnus, river, ii. 305 


Cyiza, i. 534 

Cyllene, i. 617, 618, ii. 270 
Cynamolgi, or Canimulgi, the, ii. 54 
Cynegetse, the (Hunters), ii. 53 
Cypria of Stasinus, contains a cata¬ 
logue of the Trojan forces, i. 44, 45 
Cyprus, i. 116, ii. 159, 301, 666, 667 
Cypsela, ii. 27, 153 
Cypselus, i. 108 

Cyraunis, island (Cercina or Cer- 
cinna), of Herodotus, i. 285 
Cyrcnmans, their skill as charioteers, 
i. 282 

CyrenaIca, L 72, ii. 168; described 
by Strabo, 332; by Pliny, 434; 
subject to the Ptolemies, 627 
Cybkke, founded, i. 96, 127; de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus, 159 ; visited 
by him, 262 
Cyropolis, i. 223 

Cyrus, the younger, his expedition 
to Babylon, i. 343, 345-348; route 
through Phrygia, 363 

-> or Kur, river, i. 241, ii. 88,282 

Cyzicus, i. 99,128 

Dacia, province, its limits and ex¬ 
tent, ii. 504, 516; abandoned by 
Aurelian, 617; omitted in the 
Itinerary, 696 

Dacians, ii. 150, 151, 263, 503; their 
relation to the Getas, 160 
Dacbinabades, ii. 466 
Dahm, the, i. 436, ii. 284 
Dai'raachus, visited India, i. 668 
Dalmatia, ii. 26, 148 
Dalmatians, the, ii. 45 
Damascus, ii. 160, 506 
Damastes of Sigeum, i. 103; his 
Periplus, 148; contemporary of 
Herodotus, 158; mentioned Rome, 
ib. 

Dandagudn, ii. 416 
Dandarii, the, i. 141 
Danube, or Ister, i. 167; described 
by Herodotus, 170, 181 ; supposed 
to flow with one arm into the Adri¬ 
atic, 384, 388; first reached by 
the Romans, ii. 46, 91 ; northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, 
149; source, 252, 684; cataracts, 
264; Mela’s erroneous views, 357; 
its tributaries, 398 
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D’Anvillc, cited, i. 501, 544, &c. 
Darftdus, river, ii. 41, G23, 629, 630, 
631 

Darat (Draa), river, ii. 41 
Dardaj, or Derdra, the, i. 566, ii. 416 
Dardanians, ii. 91 
Dariel, pass of, ii. 281, 410 
Darius, his expedition into Scythia, 
i. 173, 202, 20G, 217; sends out 
Soylax of Oaryanda, 227; retreat 
to Ecbatana, 475 
Dead Sea, the, ii. 818 
Debra, the, ii. 58 
Decebalus, ii. 503 
Decumates Agri, ii. 496 
Degree, unknown aa a technical term 
to Ptolemy, ii. 550 
Degrees, division of circle into, by 
Hipparchus, ii. 550; adopted by 
Ptolemy, tb. 

Deini (Ras Bir), L 679, ii. 428,447, 
651 

Dellius, ii. 132,133 
Delos, ii. 154, 271 

Delta, the, described by Strabo, ii.322 
Demetrius of Scepsis, i. 20,43, ii. 49, 
299, 300 

Domocedes, the Greek physician, i. 
119 

Democritus, i. 626 
Denham, Major, cited ii 637 
Diarbekr, river, ii 289 
Dicasarchus, his geographical works, 
i. 616; measurements of moun¬ 
tains, 617; division of the world 
by an imaginary line, 628 
Dicuil, his geographical treatise, ii. 
701; his account of Thule, tb.; 
his results of the measurement of 
tho world, ii 701 

Diodorus, cited, i. 495, 586,603, 605, 
6L2, ii. 325 

-his historical work, ii. 194; 

his value as a historian of Alex¬ 
ander, 5. 49 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 124 
Dionysius Prrieoetrb, ii. 480; pro¬ 
bable date of his poem, 481, 482; 
conception of the form of the world, 
484; mention of the Alani, 486; 
account of India, 488; Egypt, 489 
Dioscoridcs, Island of (Socotra), i. 
581, ii. 425, 458 


Dioscurias, i. 100, 390, ii. 89, 282 
Diridotis, L 539, 550 
Distances, by sea, no mode of measure¬ 
ment known to the ancients, i. 544; 
given by the cborographer, ii. 276 
Djezirch ibn Omar, i. 352 
Dobrutscha, peninsula, ii. 149 
Dodecaschocnus, i. 301 
Dodona, visited by Herodotus, i. 159 
Dogs, Indian, i. 565 
Domitian, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503; with the Nasamonjans, 481 
Donaldson, cited, i. 196; the Scy¬ 
thians of Herodotus, 215; the 
Massage t®, 224 
Dooabe, the, i. 444 note. 

Dorians, the, i. 382 
Drangiana, i. 239, 425, 654, ii. 310 
Drapsaca, i. 427 
Dravc, river, ii. 398 
Dromedaries, i. 483 
Droysen, cited, i. 553 
Druentia (Durance), ii. 251, 392 
Druma (Drome), river, ii. 690 
Drusus, his campaigns against the 
Germans, ii. 187-189; stopped at 
the Elbe, 188 ; his canal, 189 
Dubis (Doubs), ii. 246, 587 
Dnbris (Dover), ii. 699 
Dulichium, i. 69, 80, 81 
Dumnonii, the, ii. 369 
Duncker, L 228 
Dura, ii. 652 

Duranius (Dordogne), river, ii. 090 
Durias (Dora), ii. 251 
Durius (Douro), river, ii. 240, 389 
Dyris (Mt. Atlas), ii. 433 
Dyrrhachium, or Epidamnus, i. 93, 
iL 25 

Earth, the, form of, Homers con¬ 
ception of, i. 75, 76; popular idea 
of its form, 145; its spherical form, 
619; assumed as generally known 
by Eratosthenes, tb .; by Strabo, ii. 
218; attempt at its measurement, 
i. 662, suggestion of its circum¬ 
navigation, 627, ii. 97; measure¬ 
ment of, adopted by Strabo, iL 228, 
by Marinas and Ptolemy, 539 
Earthquakes, ii. 301 
Eblana, ii. 581 

Ebroduuum (Embrnn), ii. 247 
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Ebuda of Ptolemy, ii. 684 
Eburacum, ii. 641 
Eburoncs, ii. 121 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, i. 
240, known to ^Eschyliis, 162; 
described by Herodotus, 258; af¬ 
fords a refuge to Darius, 417, 418, 
458, 475; only one city of the 
name, 258 

Echinus in Thessaly, i. 405 
Ecli[»se of tho moon, i. 417 note. 
Egnatian Way, ii. 27, 153 
Egra, ii. 181 

Egypt, commercial relations of the 
Greoks with, i. 97; trade opened 
with, 117; visited by Hecaticus, 
143; under Roman dominion, ii. 
167; described by Strabo, 321- 
326; Pliny’s meagre description 
of, 437; mentioned by Dionysius, 
489 

Eirinon, gulf, ii. 463 
Slaver (Allier), ii. 124 
Elba (iEthale), L 139 
Elburz, mt., i. 419 

Electridcs, or Amber Islands, men¬ 
tioned by Scylax, i. 389 ; in Adria¬ 
tic, 604; mentioned by Scymnus 
Chius, ii. 73 

Elephant, promontory of the, ii. 449, 
450 

Elephants, Indian, i. 560, 564; 

-, African, i. 578,607; first trained 

by Ptolemy Philadelphia 578, 608 
Elephantoraachi, the (Elephanto- 
P«agi), ii. 53 
Elephas, mt., ii. 552 
Elisyci, the, ii. 670 
Ellis, Mr., his suggestion about Han¬ 
nibal’s route over the Alps, ii. 40 
Elmantica, ii. 670 
Emerita, ii. 690 
Emcsa, ii. 160 

Emigration to the shores of South 
Italy, L 92 

Emodi, mts., ii. 63, 309 
Emporias, i. 95 
Ems (Amisia), ii. 187 
Eningia, ii. 402 
Ephesus, ii. 298 

Epicnemidian Locrians, the, i. 405 
Epidamnus, or Dyrr.ichium, i. 140, ii. 
25 


Epimenides of Crete, i. 89 
Epomcus, mt., ii. 256 
Eporedia (Ivrea), ii. 146 
Ephobus, L 110; a native of Cyme, 
379; his historical work, ib .; 
much geographical information, 
380; general views on geography, 
ib.; description of Scythia, 381; 
ethnology of Asia Minor, 382; 
acquainted with the voyage of 
Hanno, ib. ; erroneous views con¬ 
cerning the Nile, 883 
Epiodorus, island, ii. .473 
Erannoboas, river, L 659, ii. 415 
Erasinus, river, in Argolis, ii. 
270 

Ebatocthbnbs, i. 135, 331, 615 ; re¬ 
forms the map of the world, 619 ; 
his dimensions of the earth, 620; 
imperfect data, 623; his .s lades, 
624; extent of the earth, 626, 627; 
proposed parallel lines, 629-631; 
defective knowledge of longitude, 
633; and of the regions north of 
the Euxine, 637; erroneous ideas 
of India, 645 ; general notion of 
Arabia, 647; the Nile and its tri¬ 
butaries, 650; no knowledge of 
Abyssinia, 651; first mentions tho 
Nubians, 652; his ‘ Spliragides,’ 
654 ; assertions about Homer, 650; 
observations of latitude, 661 
Erembi, the, i. 72, ii. 488 
Eretria in Euboea, i. 112 
Eretrians, the, war with the Chalci- 
dians, i. 113 

Eridanus, river, i. 13, 164 ; identified 
with the Padus, 389, 604 
Erytheia, island, ii. 244 
Erythraean 8ra, the, mentioned by 
Herodotus, i. 219, 221; regarded 
by him as continuous with the 
Atlantic, 221; Periplus of the, ii. 
443 

Erzeroum, ii. 289 
Esuvii, ii. 115 

Etearohus, king of the Ammonisns, 
L 268 

Ethiopia, ii. 168; writers on, 440 
Ethiopian Ocean, the, ii. 66 
Ethiopians, the, of Herodotus, i. 244, 
267; mentioned by Agatharciiidcs, 
ii. 53, 54; land of the 523 
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Etruria, intercourse of the Greeks 
with, i. 153 

Etymander(Helmund), valley, L 425 
Euclid, his astronomical views, i. 
619 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, his cosmical 
views, i. 396; geographical work, 
397, 626, iL 269 

-of Cyzicus, L 292 note, 296, 

583; his voyage, IL 74, 97; de¬ 
termines to sail round Africa, 76; 
in Mauretania, 77 
Euergctse, i. 426 

Eucspcrides (the modern Benghazi), L 

Euloeus, river, i. 458, ii. 314 
Eumelua of Corinth, L 25, 89 
Euphrates, the, familiar to Herodo¬ 
tus, i. 233; crossed by Cyrus at 
Thapsacus, 347; his march down 
its left bank, 347, 348 ; crossed by 
Xenophon in its upper course, 
352; its two branches, 353; pass¬ 
age of, by Alexander, 416 ; estab¬ 
lished places of passage, ii. 107; 
described by Strabo, 288, and by 
Pliny, 408 

Eupilus (Lago di Pasiano), ii. 394 
note 

Europe, extent of, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 162 ; described by Strabo, 
ii. 239, and by Pliny, 387 
Eurotas, river, ii. 270; valley of, 266 
Eurus, i. 589, 610, 611 
Eusebius, 1.127 

Euxine, the, i. 97; Greek colonics 
on, id.; dates assigned to them, 
128; ideas of Herodotus concern¬ 
ing, 175, 179 ; his erroneous 
notions of its length, 176; account 
of, by Scylax, 389; by Pliny, ii. 
400; Periplns of, 664; supposed 
to be filling up, L 398, iL 21 
Exampaeus, i. 173 

Falconer, his edition of Arrian's 
Periplus, ii 611; imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Euxine, <6. 

Felujah, i. 349 
Fenni, the, ii, 500 
Ferrier, cited, i. 429, 487 
Ferro, island, iL 567 
Fezzan, i. 270, 278, 279, iL 185 


Flavius Arrianus, ii. 510. See Arrian 
Flcvo, or Flevus, lake, ii. 187, 497 
Fortunate Islands, the, ii. 60, 81, 
173, 202, 432, 527; first mention 
of them, i. 605; Dot mentioned by 
Strabo, ii. 334; acoount of them 
by Statius Seborus, 173, and by 
Juba, 175, 202; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, 630, 632; adoptod as 
western limit of the world, 528 
Fossa Drusiana, ii. 189 
Foul Bay, ii. 56 
Frat, river, iL 289,408 
Frisians, the, first mentioned, ii. 187, 
497 

Fuerteventura, ii. 203 
Fuscos (Cornelius), his defeat by the 
Dacians, ii. 503 
Fut, river, iL 433 

Gadeira (Gadcs), i. 6; mentioned by 
Hccatasus, 140; by Herodotus, 
164; by Scylax, 385 ; the starting 
point of Pythcas, 598, 605; men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, ii. 82, 244; its 
extensive trade, t&. 

Gtntulians, the, ii. 80,171, 173, 330, 
368 

Galatia, iL 157, 200, 297 
Galba, Servius, ii. 115 
Galgacus, iL 491 
Gallia Cispadana, ii. 394 

-Lugdunensia, ii. 142, 248 

-Narbonensia, the Roman pro¬ 
vince, iL 109, 246, 390 

-Trans pad an a, ii. 394 

Gallicians, the, ii. 45 
Gandar, M., citod, i. 83 
Gandarii, the, mentioned by Hcca- 
teeus, i. 142, and by Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridas, i. 660 

Ganges, the, i. 554,555; first reached 
by Mcgastbenes, 558, described by 
him, id .; mentioned by Strabo, ii. 
308; by Pliny, 415; mouth of 
the, 476 

Gangctic gulf, the, iL 534, 600 
Garama, iL 185, 575, 625 
Garahantks, mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 270, 278; expedition 
of Cornelius Balbus to, ii. 184, 
185; under Augustus, 169; meu- 
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tioned by Strabo, 333; by Pliny, 
435; by Ptolemy, 625 
Garianonum (Burgh Castle), ii. 699 
Garonne, estuary of the, ii. 360 
Garsaura, ii. 304 
Garnmna (GaronneY ii. 236, 392 
Gasandas, or Gasandenses, ii. 58 
Gaugamela, L 417, 473 
Gaun, Roman province in, ii. 44; its 
conquest hy Cmar, 111; its divi¬ 
sion by Strabo, 248; described 
by P. Mela, 359; by Ptolemy, 

586 

-, Transalpine, first reduced by 

Caisar, ii. Ill, 122 
Gauls, the, on the Danube, ii. 105 
Gaza, siege of, i. 414 
Gazaca in Armenia, ii. 133 
Gcdrosia, march of Alexander through, 
i. 455, 518, 619, C54, ii. 6, 310, 
311 

Gela, i. 106 
Gell’s Ithaca, i. 82 
Gcloni, the, i. 194, 381, 389 note 
Geminus, i. 76, ii. 101 
Genabuin (Orleans), ii. 125 
Genncsara, lake, ii. 407 
Genncsareth, lake, ii. 318 
Genfevre, mt,, ii. 247, 261 
Gcorgi, the, or agricultural Scythians, 
i. 183, 185,186 note, 190, 381 
Ger, or Gir, river, ii. 349, 350, 618, 
619,623, 624, 627 
Gcrgovia, it 125 
Germani, i. 597, 604 
Germania, i. 795 

Germanicus, his campaigns against 
the Germans, ii. 193 
Germans, wars of Ckesar with,ii. 118, 
121; his description of them, 130; 
victories of Tiberius over, 148 
Germany, Ctesar’s account of, ii. 129; 
mentioned by Strabo, 259; P. Mela’s 
imperfect knowledge of, 361; de¬ 
ception of, by Tacitus, 493; im¬ 
perfectly described by Ptolemy, 

587 ; wars in, 186 

Gerrha, i. 462, 647, ii. 30, 60, 321 
Gerrhus, river, i. 186, ii. 400 
Gessoriacum, ii. 137 
Get^e, in the time of Herodotus, i. 
166; in that of Alexander, 408; 
attacked by him, ti.; beyond the 


Danubo, 409; under Mitbridates, 
iL 90; mentioned by Strabo, 263 
Gem, the desert of tho, iL 262 
Ghadamis, i. 280; ii. 185. 

Ghermsir, the, ii. 312 
Ghir, river, ii. 850 
Ghizni, i. 426, 490 
Gilioammw, L 283 
Ginaancs, i. 284 
Gira, iL 625 
Glactophagi, i. 46. 

Gladstone, Mr., cited, i. 36, 50, 77, 
81 

Glesaria, island, ii. 404 
Globe, a, constructed by Crates, ii. 
232 note 

Gobel, cited, i. 195 
Godavery, river, ii. 604 
Gold, from the Ural anil Altai 
mountains, i. 200; Indian, 229; 
in Noricum, iL 23; in Arabia, 58 
Gordium, i. 412, 466 
Gordyene, ii. 86, 651 
Gorgippia, ii. 279 
Gorgona, island, ii. 691 
Gorillas, i. 321, 327, 328 note 
Gossellin, concerning voyage of Hanno, 
i. 321; erroneous computation of 
stades, 624; on tbe Nile, 649 ; on 
Eratosthenes’ calculations, 662- 
664; Fortunate Islands, ii. 202 
Gothini, the, ii. 499 
Gothones, the, ii. 500 
Goukcha, lake, ii. 290 note 
Graian Alps, ii. 253 
Grampians, ii. 491 
Gracious, battle of the, i. 411 
Graupius, Mons, ii. 491 
Great Bear, constellation of the, L 
34; steering by, 62 
Greece, geography of, ii. 265; Pto¬ 
lemy’s map of, 595 
Greek writers, after Polybius, ii. 48; 

after Ptolemy, 655 
Greeks, the, influence of Asiatic 
civilization on, i. 115; commercial 
intercourse with the Phoenicians, 
116; early relations with Egypt, 
117; intercourse with Etruria, 
153, 154 

Griffins, i. 88,102,199 
Grimm, Jacob, on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 215 
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Groakurd on the age of Strabo, ii. 

212, 213, 272, 302 note 
Grote, cited, i 21, 111, 116, 205, 
208, 217, 261, 871; on the Scy¬ 
thians of Herodotus, 215; cn the 
rate of marching, 361; site of 
Pyl®, 367 

Guardafni, Cape, i. 579, 581, 583, 
649, ii. 63 

Gndrin, cited, i. 53, 312, 318 
Giimisch Khana, its silver-mines, i. 
376, ii. 296 

Qnntia (GUnzburg), ii. 696 
Gnroeana, the, i 442 
Guttalus, river, ii. 403 
Guttones, a German tribe, L 596 
Gwettur, Bay of, i. 533 
Gyaros, island of, ii. 271 note 
Gymnesian Islands, ii. 99 
Gymnias, i. 354, 356, 376 
Gyndes, river, i. 251, 253 
Gytta, i. 319 
Gyzantes, i. 144, 285 

Hadramaut, ii. 427 
Hadrian, ii 506 ; his travels, 507- 
509, 517; his wall in Britain, 607; 
coins relating to bis travels, 217 
Hscbudes (Hebrides), ii. 404; of 
Pliny, 684 

Hannod®, the, ii. 361 note 
Hscmus, Mt. (the Balkan), i. 166, 
167, 408, ii. 264; its elevation 
mentioned by Pliny, 385 
Halicarnassus, i. 411 
Halizones, the, ii. 296 
Halys, river, ii. 297 
Hamaxobii, the, ii. 591 
Hamilcar, his invasion of Sicily, i. 
157 

Hamilton, Mr., cited, L 281, ii. 210, 
293 note, 296; on the poisonous 
honey of the Colchian mountains, 




Phrygia, 363 

Hannibal, his passage of the Alps, 
ii. 37-40 

Hanno, his voyage along the coast 
of Africa, i. 318-331; its probablo 
date, 332; authenticity of extant 
narrative, ib .; editions of, ib .; his 
narrative, 318-321; examination 
of its details, 321-331; explana¬ 


tion of his marvellous statements, 
326, 327 ; perversion of his account 
by later writers, 328, 329; stories 
derived from him by Mela, ii. 367; 
by Pliny, 384 
Harmozia, or Ormuz, i. 536 
Harpogus, the Persian general, i. 119 
Harpasus, river, i. 354, 356; identi¬ 
fied with the Arpa Su, 375 
Hashtnagar, i. 440 
Hatra, fortress of, ii. 506, 648 
Hebrides, derivod from a false read¬ 
ing in Pliny, ii. 584 
Hebrus, river, ii. 27,153 
Hecat/btjs of Miletus, his visit to 
Egypt, i. 118; geography, 134; 
‘Genealogies’ and * Periodus,’ 135; 
divides toe world into two great 
continents, 145; regarded the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus and the Tana'is os 
the limit between Europe and Asia, 
147; theory concerning the annual 
inundation of the Nile ib .; cha¬ 
racter of bis extant fragments, 163 
Hecatmus of Abdera, i. 148 
Hecatompylna, i. 419, 479 
Hedjaz, ii. 427 

Heercn, cited, i. 224, 275, 277, 307; 
concerning voyage of Uanno, 334; 
on the maps of Agathodeemon, ii. 
578 note 

Heligoland, ii. 499 
Heliopolis, ii. 326 

Helisycians, a Ligurian tribe, i. 139, 
167, ii. 670 
Hellanicus, i. 148 
Helmund, valley, i. 424 
Helvetians, ii. 110-112,124 
Heniochi, the, ii. 89, 279 
Heph®stion, i. 439; his death, 458 
Heraclea, on the coast of Bithynia, i. 
99, ii 296 

Heraclides sent to Hyrcania, i. 459 
Herat to Bactria, routes, i. 486 
Hercules, columns of, i. 628; de¬ 
scribed by Mela, ii. 358 

-promontory, ii. 433 

-, strait of, i. 629, 631, &c. 

Hercynian Forest, the, i. 400, 604, 
ii. 496; described by Caesar, 129; 
by Strabo, 260; by Ptolemy, 690 
Hermwan promontory (Cape Bon), ii. 
561 
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Hcrmiones, ii. 362, 403, 495, 688 
Hermolans, abridges the Lexicon of 
Stepbanus, ii. 669 
Hermonassa, ii. 278 
Hermunduri, ii. 191, 343, 403, 494, 
499 

Uerodorus of Heraclea, i. 169 
Herodotus, adopts the division into 
three continents, i. 146; extends 
the confines of Europe to the river 
Phasis, 147; his general views of 
Europe, 156; emigrates to Thurii, 
158; extensive travels, 159; de¬ 
scribes the continents, 160; erro¬ 
neous notions of Africa, 163; Asia, 
limit of his knowledge, 218; 
account of Arabia, 218; Africa, 
262 

Ileroopolis, ii. 427 ; gulf of, 57 
Hertha, ii. 499 

Hesiod, the poems of, i. 85; his 
Theogony, 86; no mention of 
either Italy or Sicily by name, 87 ; 
Catalogue of Women, xb. 

Hesydrus (the Sutledge) river, i. 557 
Hibernia, first mentioned by Cnssar, 
ii. 127 ; called by Ptolemy Ivernia, 
681; described by him, ib. ; Pliny’s 
limited knowledge of, 404 ; de¬ 
scribed by-Orosi us, 692. fwleme 
Hides or skins; inflated, for crossing a 
river, i. 429 
Hiera, island, ii. 258 

-Sycaminos, ii. 696 

Hierasus, ii. 517 
Hieron, i. 462 

Himilco, voyago of, i. 403, 595, ii. 
383, 688, 703 

Hindoo Koosh (Caucasus), i. 424; 

passes of the, 492 
Hindoos, their castes, i. 561 
Hippalus, discovers the direct route 
to India, ii. 351, 445, 470 

-(west wind), ii. 417, 418 

Hipparchus, his observations of lati¬ 
tudes, i. 630; ii. 8; suggestions of 
observing eclipses for finding longi¬ 
tudes, 633, ii. 14; general charac¬ 
ter of his criticisms, 2; attempts 
to rectify the map of Eratosthenes, 
3, 11; parallels of latitude, 4-10; 
on the course of the Indus, 12 
Hippemolgi, i. 46 


Hipponinm, i. 387 
Hippuri, ii. 421, 423 
Hisn Ghorab, ii. 457 
Holmi, ii. 304 

Homer, his ideas of the earth, i. 33, 
75; of the sun, 35; of the winds, 
36, 77; descriptions of the sea, 36, 
37 

-to Heca tarns, i. 85-126 

Homeric Geography, i. 31; general 
views, 31-38; of the Iliad, 39-48; 
of the Odyssey, 49-74; views of 
Eratosthenes concerning, i. 656; 
of Hipparchus, ii. 15; of Apollo- 
dorus, 49; of Demetrius, 50; of 
Strabo, 214, 221 
Homcritm, the, ii. 426, 456 
Homemann’s Travels, cited, i. 281 
Hoskins, Mr., cited, i. 273, 299 
Howara, il 181, 205, 454 
IlUbncr, his Inscriptions Britannicaj, 
cited, ii. 508, 513, 647 
Humboldt, A., i. 198, 200; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, i. 215; 
the Masse get®, 224 
Huns, ii. 486, 682 
Hybla, the land of, i. 381 
Hydaspes (Jhelura) river, i. 443; 
passage of; 499; confluence with 
the Acesines, 508 

Hydraotes, or Bavee, river, i. 444, 
502 

Hylaea, or ‘forest country,’ i. 191 
Hyllic Chersonese, ii. 26 
Hylophagi, the, ii. 53 
Hypacyris, i. 185,186, ii. 400, 590 
Hyperboreans, the, i. 88, 89, 102, 
103; mentioned by Hecntwus, 148; 
by Herodotus, 160, 176, ii. 363, 
401 

Hyphasis, river, the modem Beias, 
Boas, or Beiah, i. 444, 502, 556, 
557, 665, 671; altars on the, 503; 
course of, 508 
Hyrcania, i. 419, ii. 284 
Hyrcanian, or Caspian, Sea, i. 141 
Hyrgis, river, i. 184 

labadius, or Sabadius, ii. 608; pro¬ 
bably Java, 643 
Iadcra,’ii. 148 not* 
lapydes, or lapodes, ii. 46, 145 
Iapygia, ii. 254, 256 
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Itineraries, the, value of them, ii. G94, 

695 

Itincrarium Hierosolymitanum, li. 

696 

Itinerary of Antoninus, ii. G94 
Itius Portus, ii. 119, 136, 137 
Ivernia (Hibernia), ii. 581 

Jask, cape, L 530, 533 
Jcbel Harkal, ii. 184 

-Hauran, ii. 318 note 

-Zebair, ii. 455 

Jericho, palm-groves, ii. 318 
Jerusalem, described by Strabo, ii. 

318; entered by Pompoy, ii. 90 
Jet, found in Britain, ii. 677 
Jhelnm, river, L 443 
Jolibo, or Quorra, river (Niger), L 
269, ii. 436, 621, G26 
Jordan, river, ii. 318, 407 
Josephus, cited, ii. 325; concerning 
Britain, ii. 339 
Jowctt, Prof., citod, i. 403 
Jura, ii. 174; his work on Africa, ib.; 
enquiries concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, 175; his geography of 
Arabia, 176; account of the Nile, 
201; followed by Pliny, ii. 423, 
431 

Juda^ ii. 1G0 ; first attacked by 
Romans, 90 

Jugurtha, his war with Rome, ii. 80 
Julian, Emp., his expedition against 
the Persians, ii. 650 
Julius iEthicus, cosmography of, ii. 
692, 701, 703, 705 

-Honorius, ii. 692, 705 

Jumna, river, ii 47 
Juno, promontory (Cape Trafalgar), 
ii 358 

Junonia, island, ii. 173,175, 203 
Jura, Mons, ii 124, 245, 391 
Juverna (Ireland), ii. 355; described 
by P. Mela, 361 

Kalah Sliergat, i. 373 
Karakaban, i. 377 
Kara Kul, or Denghiz, ii. G42 
Karun, river, ii. 313, 314 
Katakekaumcno, ii. 300 
Koike, the, i. 168 

Kcmpthornc, Lieut., citod, L 526, 
529, 531, 532, 536, 538 


Kenia, ii. 617 

Kenrick, Mr., cited, i 299, 301 
Kerman, ii. 310 
Khartoum, L 585 
Kilimanjaro, mt., ii. 617 
Killouta, island, i. 527 
Kishm, island, i. 537, 550 
Kistnab, river, ii. 604 
Klausen, cited, i. 135, 137, 147 
Koh Daman, i. 427, 490 
Kohik, river, the Polytimotus of the 
Greeks, i. 430 
Korusko, i. 586 
Koc Kamolia, i. 514 
lvriu Metopon, cape, ii. 239 
Kuffth, site of, i. 370 
Kurrachee, i. 528, 546 
Kynetca, or Kyncsians, the, i. 168, 
169, ii. 686 

Laconia, ii. 267, 270 
Ijustrygones, the, i. 57, 77 
Land of Spices, ii. 180,182, 320 
Langobardi, ii. 190, 498 
Lanzarote, island, ii. 203 
Laodicea, it 304 
Larius, lake, ii. 252 note. 

Latham, Dr., cited, ii. 140, 495, 497, 
499, 501 

Latins, the, i. 387 

Latinos and Telegonus, sons of Ulys¬ 
ses and Circe, i. 87 
Latitude and Longitude, origin of 
the terms, i. 626; not used before 
Ptolemy, ib.: fundamental jjarallel 
of, assumed by Eratosthenes, 629; 
modes of determining, 632 ; obser¬ 
vations of, by Hipparchus, 633, 
661; first used as technical terms, 
ii. 550; degrees of, ib. 

Layard, Mr., his account of the Tigris, 
i. 362 

Leake, Col., cited, i. 68, 69, 82, 83, 
209, 623, ii. 31 note, 621 
Lebanon, mt., ii. 407 
Lochtttun, i. 107 

Legends concerning Bacchus and Her¬ 
cules, i. 496 
Lejah, ii. 318 note 

Lcmannus, lake, ii. 109, 252 note, 
360, 587, 699 
Lcmovii, ii. 500 
Lcontcs, river, ii. 318 note 
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l>contini, colony of, i. 92,113 
Lepontii, ii. 140 

Lepsiua, Dr., cited, i. 237, ii. 169 
Lcptis Magna, ii. 169 note 
Letronnc, cited, i. 406 
Leucsethiopes (White Ethiopians), ii. 
435 note 

Leucas, or Leucadia, i. 82, 108 
Leuce Come, ii. 180, 181, 205, 
454 

Leucoptera, promontory, ii. 354, 59-4 
Lcuco-Syrians, or White Syrians, ii. 
316 

Lowin, Mr., on Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain, ii. 137 

Lewis, Sir G., i. 120, 124 ; on crudi- 
bility of Pytheaa, 612 
Lexovii, ii. 248 note 
Libs, i. 589, 610, 611 
Libva, described by Strabo, i. 162, ii. 
328 

Libyan tribes, the, i. 282 
Ligeris (Loire), ii. 19, 21, 392 
Lilyboeum, promontory, ii. 237, 561 
Limumans (lake-dwellers), i. 381 
Lirayrice, ii. 466, 467 
Lingones, ii. 112 
Liris (Garigliano), river, ii. 394 
Lixit®, 1. 319, 320 

Lixus, river, of Hanno, i. 319, 330; 
not that of later authors, 330; tho 
modem El Amish, ii. 330, 433 
Locris, ii. 267 
Loftus, Mr., cited, ii. 313 
Lollius Urbicus, his ware in Britain, 
ii. 513; bis rampart, ib. 
Londinium, ii. 338, 341, 641 
Long, Mr., concerning Crcsar’s expedi¬ 
tion to Britain, ii. 136,137 
Longitude, no correct means of deter¬ 
mining, known to the ancients, i. 
633. See Latitude 
Lotophagi, the, i. 53, 279, 284, 311, 
ii. 332 

Lotus tree, tho, i. 312 
Lucania, ii. 254, 256 
Lucania us, the, i. 387 
Lucullu8, his operations against Mitb- 
ridates and Tigranes, ii. 83; de¬ 
feats Mithridates at Cabeira, 85; 
takes Tigranocerta, 86 
Lugdunum (Lyons), ii. 142, 247 
Luguvallium (Carlisle), ii. 699 


Luna, port of, ii. 255 

Lupia (Lippe), river, ii. 189, 259 

Lusitanians, ii. 241, 

Lutotia (Paris), ii. 125, 587 
Lycaonia, ii. 7, 159, 298 
Lychnidus, lake, i. 410 
Lycia, i. 411, ii. 158, 287, 301 
Lycian League, the, ii. 301 
Lycians, the, i. 382 
Lycus, river, L 417, ii. 318 note, 409 
Lydians, the, i, 237 
Lygii, ii. 344, 494, 499, 500 
Lynch, Capt., on site of Opis, i. 
373 

Lyon, Capt., cited, i. 288 

Lyons, inscription on altar at, ii. 247 

Mac®, or Macetn (Cape Musscndom), 
i. 284, 462, 535, ii. 609 note 
Maccmi, ii. 32, 79 

Macedonia, ii. 152 ; Strabo’s account 
of, ii. 265 
Maccpracta, ii. 651 
Machlyans, i. 284 

Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 267 ; fabu¬ 
lous acoount of them given by 
Herodotus, 271; dwelt on tho 
Southern Sea, 267, 272; Cam- 
byses’ expedition against them, 
272 

Macrones, mentioned by Herodotus, 
in the 19th satrapy, i. 246; and 
by Xenophon, ib. 

Madeira, i. 605, ii. 81, 82 
Ma»tm, the, ii. 647 
Mjenaca, a colony of Mossilia, i. 95 
Ma’Oti, the, i. 381 

Maoris Paujs, erroneous ideas of 
Herodotus concerning, i. 177; 
supposed by Aristotle to be gradu¬ 
ally filling up, 398 ; and by Poly¬ 
bius, 398, ii. 28, 29 ; Strabo’s idea 
of, 278; its dimensions, 612; 
greatly exaggerated by Ptolemy, 
592. 

Mads of Macedonia, bis itinerary, ii. 
529 

Magnesia ad Sipylnm, ii. 301, 304 
Mats (Mhye, or Mabi), river, ii. 464 
Major, Mr., cited, i. 295, 296, 320 
Malaca, ii. 240 
Malana, i. 529 
Malao, ii. 448 
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Malay peninsula, islands near, not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, ii. 608 
Malden, Prof., i. 212 
Mnlca, cape, i. 52, ii. 239, 268, 269, 
596 

Malli, the, i. 450, 451; cities of the, 
614 

Mandrus, mt., ii, 622 
Mantiane, lake, ii. 290 
Map of Agrippa, ii. 177 

-, the first, ii. 220 note 

- constructed by Marin us of 

Tyre, ii. 543 

Maps, first constructed by Anaxi¬ 
mander, L 122; in general use in 
the time of Herodotus, 146; im¬ 
proved before Eratosthenes, 618; 
roformed by him, 619; series of, 
constructed by Ptolemy, ii. 549, 
573 

Mapharitio territory, ii. 453 
Maracanda, i. 429 

Marching, rate of, in Africa, ii. 637 ; 

of Xenophon, i. 361. 

Marcianus of Heraclea, iL 660; his 
‘Pcriplus of the Outer Sea,’ ib.: 
erroneous extension of the island 
of Taprobane, 662 

Marcomanni, ii. 129, 186, 191,192, 
198, 260, 499 
Mardi, the, i. 418, 419 
Mareotis, lake, i. 415 
Margiana (MervV i. 432, ii. 285, 412 
Mariaba (March), iL 59 
Mariana, ii. 396 
Mariandynians, the, i. 237 
Marines of Tyre, ii. 519; bis altera¬ 
tions in the map of the inhabited 
world, 522 ; erroneous calculations 
of distances, 524, 525; mode of 
constructing his map, 543 
Maris (Marosch), river, i. 181 
Maritime Alps, the, ii. 147 
Marius, defeats the Teutones, iL 111 
Markschcffel, cited, i. 110 
Marmarida;, i. 283, iL 333 
Maroboduus, ii. 191. 

Marquardt, cited, ii. 160 
Marsiaba, ii. 160, 320 
Marsigni, the, ii. 499 
Martin, M. Vivien do St., cited, i. 
28, 29, 302, 306, 322, 332, ii. 42, 
290, 351, 021 


Maryandini, the, i. 382 
Maskas, river, L 368 
Massa, river, ii. 622 
Massaisyli, ii. 32, 79,169 
Massaga, i. 442 

Massaget*, i. 199, 201, 225, 437, iL 
284; opposite to the Issodoncs, 
224; their ethnical relations, 224 
note; abundance of gold, 225 
Massaliots, ii. 249 

Massilia, i. 94; regular trade with 
the Cassiterides, 600; latitude de¬ 
termined by Pytheas, 661, ii. 8; 
importance of its position, ii. 562 
Massyli, ii. 32, 79, 169 
Maaulipatam, ii. 604 
Maticni, the, L 141, 245 
Matrons (Marne), ii. 124 
Mattiaci, ii. 496 
Maura, Santa, i. 82 
Mauretania, ii. 77, 170, 328 

-Casariensis, ii. 170, 175, 371, 

349 

-Tingitana, ii. 170, 349 

Maurusia (Mauretania), ii. 7 
Maxycs, the, i. 144, 285 
Maxaca (Caesarea), iL 293, 595, 304 
Measurement, uncertainty of, i. 261 
Media, ii. 7, 291; province of, i. 240; 
wall of, 349, 370; brief notice by 
Pliny, iL 413 

-Atropatcne, ii. 291 

Median Gate, the, ii. 292 
Medians, the, i. 160 
Mediolanum, ii. 690 
Mediomafcrici, ii. 136 
Mediterranean, the, order of islands 
in, i. 406; its length estimated by 
Eratosthenes, 636; measurements 
according to Artemidorus, ii. 103; 
no distinctive name by tbe Greeks, 
234 ; Ptolemy’s map of, 560; ex- 
exaggmted estimate of its length, 
561; his longitudes in, 5G4, 638; 
called by the Romans Internum 
Mare, 354 note; the namo first 
used by Solinus, 678; and Isi¬ 
dores, 679 

Mcdnlli, ii. 23, 147, 251 
Megarn, i. 98,109; ii. 266 

-, Hyblxean, i. 92, 109 

Mkuasthknes, i. 229; sent to India 
by Scleucus, 555; his account of 
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India, 556-667; the chief autho¬ 
rity of Strabo and Arrian concern¬ 
ing India, 556; his line of route 
to Palibothra and the mouth of the 
Ganges, 657; the first Greek who 
reached the Ganges, 658; his ac¬ 
count of Indiau castes, 561; of the 
Brahmins, 562; of natural pro¬ 
ductions of India, 563 
Mekran, i. 530 

Mela, Pomponius, ii. 352; his mis¬ 
representations of Hanno, i. 328; 
notion of the Antichthones, ii. 
353; brief outline of the three 
continents, ib. ; ideas concerning 
the Danube, 357 ; well-acquainted 
with the north-western angle of 
Spain, 359; his idea of Gaul, 359 ; 
of Britain, 360, 361; of Germany, 
361; account of the Caspiau Sea, 
363; of Asia, 364; of India, 365 ; 
Arabia, 366 ; external coast, 367 ; 
his age, 370 

Mclauchheni, the, i. 141, 193, 389 
note 

Mclano-Gmtuli, the, ii. 622 
Melibocus, rat., ii. 589 
Mdisseram, ii. 420 
Melite.no, ii. 157, 296 
Mclitta, i. 319 
Melizigara, ii. 467 
Memnon, vocal statue of, ii. 323 
Mompliis, ii. 326 

Menander, i. 571; extent of his con¬ 
quests, ii. 46; his silver coins, 47 
Menapii, ii. 116, 117, 135, 248, 681 
Mcninx, island, i. 53, 284, ii. 32, 
331 

Mcnuthias, island, it 452, 611 note 
Merivalc, Dean, cited, L 81, ii. 41, 
117,131,139, 166, 189, 207, 492 
Mebok, described by Herodotus, i. 
264-267, 273; ita position ascer¬ 
tained in modem times, 264 ; dis¬ 
tance from Sycnc, 302; a civilised 
state in tho age of the Ptolemies, 
583-585; its [wsition in longitude, 
631: in latitude, ii. 6; mentioned 
by Strabo, 326, 328; by Pliny, 
347, 430; assumed to bo an island 
by Ptolemy, 613 
Men', L 432 note 
Mcscmbria, i. 538, ii. 91 


Mcsma, i. 387 

Mesopotamia, ii. 317, 505, 506 
Mcssenia, i. 405, ii. 267 
MetAgonium, i. 144 
Metapoutuin, i. 93 
Methoae, i. 112, ii. 274 
Metrodorus of Scepsis, ii. 68; his 
Periegcsis, ib. 

Mevauia, island, ii. 692 
Mictis, L 603, ii. 198, 405 
Milesians, the, their settlements on 
the Propontis, L 99; their luxury, 
103; Manufactures, 104; com¬ 
mercial establishment at Naucratis, 
ib. 

Miletus, i. 98, 103, 411 

Military expeditions or the Homans, 

ii. 179 

Milyaus, the, i. 382 
Minius (MinhoV river, ii. 240 
Minoagara, ii. 462, 465, 478 
Miniueans, the (Hedjaz), i. 648, ii. 
59, 426 

Minos, King, two distinct sets of tra¬ 
dition concerning, i. 16 
Minyans, the, i. 26 
Mirabilibub, De, Treatise ascribed to 
Aristotle, i. 604 ; the earliest men¬ 
tion of the Hcrcynian Forest and 
the Rhiuc, ii .; uoticod the Fortu¬ 
nate Islands, 605 

Mitiiridates, ii. 83 ; his power and 
influence, 84; defeated at Cabcira, 
85; at tho river Ananias, 86; 
takes refuge in Colchis, 88 ; inarch 
to Phanagoria, 89; his death, 90 
Modura, ii. 419 

Mocris, lake, exaggerated account of 
its size, i. 301; the labyrinth, ii. 
323 

Moesia, province of, ii. 149, 264, 398 
Mommsen, cited, ii. 701; his In- 
scriptiones lllyrici, ii. 504, 517 
Mona, island, ii. 128, 341, 381 note, 
405 

Monapia, ii. 405 
Monaxus (Monaco), i. 139 
Monteith, Col., cited, ii. 290 
Monumcntuui Ancyranum, cited, ii. 
149,190 

Moon, Mountains of the, ii. 617 
Moray -Frith, ii. 514 
Morbilian, ii. 116 
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Morgan, Mr. dc, cited, ii. 546 
Moriui, ii. 21, 116, 117,119,135 
Morontobara, i. 547 
Mon, river (Meuse), ii. 124, 587 
Mosarna, i. 532 
Moacha, ii. 459 

Moscbi, the, i. 141, 246, ii. 281, 294 
Moselle, river, ii. 689 
Moses of Chorcno, i. 258 
Mossylon, ii. 092 

Mosyllum, promontory, ii. 429, 448, 
450 

Mosynceci, the, i. 246, 357, ii. 295 
Mountains, attempts to measure their 
height, first made by Dicojorchus, 

i. 617, ii. 385 

Mourzuk, capital of Fezzan, L 279 
Movers, cited, i. 116 
M5x Su, principal source of the 
Tigris, ii. 439 

Mucianus, Licinius, cited by Pliny, 

ii. 396 

Muller, 0., riled, i. 405, ii. 51 note, 
et passim 

Mulucha, river, ii. 79, 170, 349 
Munda, ii. 243 
Mundue, ii. 448 
Murad Tchai, river, ii. 289 
Mure, Col., cited, i. 57, 83, J3G, 159, 
341 

Mushti Hills, the, 1. 619 
Musicanus, kingdom of, i. 517 
Mussendom, capo, ii. 460 
Muza, i. 582, ii. 418, 424, 455 
Muziris, ii. 418, 419, 468 
Myceme, ii. 287 note 
Myri, or Mycians, i. 143 
Mygdonia, ii. 105 

Myos Hormus, i. 577, G07, ii. 56,323, 
446 

Myriandrus, i. 346, 414, 468 
Mysia, ii. 297 

Mysians, the, L 46 note, 237, 382 

Nabatfri, ii. 167, 180 
Nagnata, ii. 581 

Nalir el Malcha, or royal canal, ii. 
409, 651 

Namnadius (Namadus, Nerbuddah), 
river, ii. 464 
Naranctes, ii. 115 
Nantuates, ii. 115 
Nauura, ii. 407 


Napata, ii. 168, 183, 347 
Napoca, ii. 516 

Napoleon III.'s Histoire de Cdsar, 
cited, in 113, 122, 126, 139 
Narbo, a Roman colony, L 137, 247, 
090, ii. 44, 109 

-, Gulf of, ii. 36 

Narbonitis, ii. 247, 249 
Narisci, the, ii. 499 
Nasamones, their expedition across the 
desert, i. 269; probably reached 
the Niger, 271; their nation, 283 ; 
mentioned by Strabo, ii. 333; by 
Dionysius, 481, and by Pausanias, 
657 

Naucratis, city of, i. 97, 164, 117 
Naumachtcans, promontory of the 
(Moceta or Mac®), ii. 425 
Naupoctica, i. 89 
Naupactus, i. 405 
Nauportus, or Pamportas, ii. 252 
Nautaca, i. 429 
Naxos, i. 92, 113 

Neacyndi, or Nelcyndi, ii. 419, 467 
Ne arches, i. 230; commands ttio 
fleet of Alexander, 454 ; his voyage 
lrom the Indus to the Euphrates, 
525-541; its importance overrated, 
626, 541 ; its starting mint, 527 ; 
duration, 539 ; confused account of 
it by Pliny, 542 ; his battle with 
the whales, 534; description of 
Persia, 538 ; rejoins Alexander at 
Susa, 539; his erroneous astrono¬ 
mical statement, 547 
Neapolis, i. 94, 404 
Nbouo, his supposed circumnaviga¬ 
tion of Africa, related by Hero¬ 
dotus, L 289; doubted by later 
writers, 290 ; its authenticity sup¬ 
ported by Rennell, 291 ; believed 
by the Carthaginians, 296; re¬ 
jected by Ephorus, 303 
NcgTana, ii. 180, 206 
Nefkynda, ii. 467 
Nemausus, ii. 247 

Neoptolemus, ii 84; Tower of, ib .; 

Fort, 262 
Nerii, the, ii. 359 

Nerium, promontory (Cape Finisterrc), 
ii. 240, 359, 390, 583 
Nero, sends two centurions to explore 
tho Nile, ii 347. 
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Ncrvii, ii. 114, 135 
Neumann (Die Jlcllenen im Skylhen- 
lande), cited, i. 99, 173 note, 193, 
211, 214, 215 
Neuri, the, i. 192, 381 
Nicaea, i. 438, 443 
Nicephoriura, ii. 107 
Nicopolis, ii. 267 

Niebuhr, i. 157, 169, 196, 217, 316; 
on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
215 ; the Massagetee, 224; on the 
course of the Nile, 303; concern¬ 
ing the age of Scylax, 385, 404 
Nioer (the Joliba or Quorra), perhaps 
the nver visited by the Nasamo- 
nians, i. 270, 271 ; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, it 618, 619, 623, 624 
Nigris, or Niger, ii 435 
Nigritie, or Nigretes, ii. 330, 368, 
435 

Nii.e, the causes of its annual inun¬ 
dation, L 121, 147; compared by 
Herodotus with the Jster, 169-172; 
opposite to the Danube, 170; ac¬ 
count of. by Herodotus, 263; his 
views of its course above Egypt, 
266,301-304; its source unknowu, 
208; erroneous distances given, 
299, 300; fabulous account of its 
sources, 304; progress and know- 
let lge of, under the Ptolemies, 
583-585, 649; its affluents and 
islands, 584, 685; cataracts, 585; 
source according to Juba, ii. 175; 
its inundation described by Strabo, 
322; his voyage up, 323; Pliny’s 
account of its source, 436; ex¬ 
plored by two Roman centurions, 
ii. 347; described by Dionysius, 
488; by Ptolemy, 612 ; theory of, 
by Orosius, 692 

-, Blue, the, ii. 327. 

-White, the, i. 585, ii. 327, 612 

-, Upper, the, i. 585, ii. 302, 303, 

327 

Nineveh, ii. 316. 

Nipliatcs, mt., ii. 288 
Nisibis, ii. 505, 506, 648, 649 ; first 
mentioned, 105; battle near, G48 
Nitrias, ii. 419 
Nivnria, island, ii. 175, 203 
Nula, i. 130 

Nora, for truss of, ii. 295 


Noricans, tho, first mentioned, ii. 23; 
gold found, ib. 

Noricum, ii. 143, 144 note, 398 
Not! Kerns, or Southern Horn, ii. 
320; of Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
the same with Cape Aromata 
(Guardafui), 579 
Notitia Dignitatum, the, ii. 696 
Notus, i. 589, 610, 611 
Noun, cajje, ii. 33, 41 
Novautm, promontory of the, ii. 583, 
653 

Noviodunum (Soissons), ii. 125, 149 
note, 696 

Nubians, their name first mentioned 
by Eratosthenes, i. 652, ii. 38 
Numidia, ii. 169,331 
Numidians, the, ii. 79 
Nysa, i. 442, ii. 210, 299, 304 
Nyses, river, L 401 

Oaracta (Ivishm), island, i. 537 
Oarus, river, i. 187, 204; erroneously 
identified with the Volga, 213, 675 
Oases, the, i. 308; symmetrical ar¬ 
rangement of, 309; of the Libyan 
desert, iL 326 

Oasis, the Great, confused with tliat 
of Ammon, i. 309 

-of Ammon, ii. 333 

-of Augila, ii. 333 

Oboca, river, ii. 581 
Obulco, ii. 248 

Ocean, Atlantic, its supposed shallow¬ 
ness, L 398; work of Posidonius on, 
ii. 94. 

Ocelis, in Arabia, ii. 418, 456 
Ocelum, ii. 247 

Ochus, river, of Artemidorus, ii. 284' 
note 

Ocra, mt., ii. 146, 251, 252 
Ocrinum, promontory, ii. 582, 583 
Octodurus (Martigny), ii. 115 
Oder, river, not known to Roman 
writers, ii. 345 
Odessus, ii 91,100 
Odryg®, the, i. 166 note, ii. 153 
Odyssey, the geography of, i. 49 
GCa, ii. 169 note 
Gvdanos, river, ii. 308 
(Echardus, river, ii. 599 
Gist ry amides, islands, described by 
Avicnutf, ii. 687, 688 
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Ogygia, the island of Calypso, i. 62; 
course of Ulysses from thence to 
Schcria, 81 

Olbia, or Olbiopolis on the Bory- 
sthones, 101,173, 183, ii. 152,400 ; 
its foundation, i. 183; visited by 
Herodotus, 159,173 
Olsi, the, i. 387 

Olympus, mt, i. 618, ii. 28, 271 
Olyntnus, i. 405 
Oman, coast of, ii. 609 

-, land of, ii. 428 

Omana, ii. 459, 461 
Ombrios, island, ii. 175, 203 
Onchestus, i. 411 

Onbsiciutub, -acted as second in com¬ 
mand to Ncarchus, i. 535; con¬ 
fused account of the voyage, 542; 
his exaggerations, 504; inaccuracy, 
665; concerning Tnprobanc, 567 
Onomacritus, his supposed redaction 
of the Argonautica, i. 28 
Oonte, it 402 

Ophelias, his march from Cyreuc, ii. 
131 

Opinne, i. 427 
Opians, the, i. 142 
Opis, i. 350, 373, 458 
Opone, ii. 450, 451 
Ora, i. 442 

Orcades, ii. 342, 343, 361, 404, 492, 
584 

Orcas, promontory, ii. 197, 584 
Orcheni, the, ii. 409 note 
Ordoviccs, ii. 341, 342 
Oritaj, i. 629, 530, 534, ii. 461 
Ormuz, island, i. 537, 549 
Oroates, river, ii. 312, 313 
Orontes, river, ii. 407 
Orosius, cited, ii. 342; his history, 
691 

Orospeda, mts., ii. 240 
Orpheus, works ascribed to him, i. 
28, ii. 677 

Ortospana (Cabul), i. 427 note 
Osi, the, ii. 499 

Osismii, ii. 115, 248, 360, 392, 586 
Ossa, rot., i. 618, ii. 271 
Osteodeas, or Ustica, ii. 397 
Ostimii, i. 592; mentioned by Py- 
theas, ib. 

Ovid banished to Tomi, ii. 149 
Oxiana Palus, ii. 641. 


Oxus, river, i. 428, 435, ii. 283; 
flowed into the Caspian, i. 574, ii. 
411 

Oxycanus, the kingdom of, i. 618 
Oxydrac®, the, i. 451, 515 
Ozene (Oojein), ii. 465, 479 

Pachynus, cape, ii. 236, 659, 561 
Pactyans, i. 227, 228, 241 
Padua, river, ii. 255, 394 
P®tbana, ii. 466 

Palrcsimundus (Taprobane), ii. 474 
-, river, ii. 423 

Palibothra, a city of India, L 555; 
its site, 657; first made known by 
Mcgasthencs, 667; described by 
him, 559 

Pallacopas, i. 463, 524 
Palmyra, first mentioned, ii. 134; 
attacked by Antony, ib.; inde¬ 
pendent, 160; not mentioned by 
Strabo, 319; Pliny’s account of, 
407; annexed to Roman Empire, 
506 note; under Zcnobia, 649 
Palura, ii. 534, 604 
Palus Mreotis, the, ii. 177. See Masotis 
Pamir, chain of, ii. 530 
Pamphylia, ii. 158, 169, 287, 298 
Pamphylians, the, i. 382 
Pamportus, ii. 252 
Pandosia, i. 387 

Pannonia, ii. 45, 143, 264, 345, 346, 
398 

P&nnonians, the, ii. 199 
Panticaptcum, i. 101, 173; ii. 84 
note, 90 

Panticapes, a river of Scythia, i. 185, 
213, 381, ii. 400 
PaphlagODia, ii. 156, 297 
Paphlagonians, the, i. 382 
Papice, promontory, ii. 464 
Parachoathras, ii. 284, 288 
Panetoniura, i. 415, 471 
Parallels of Latitude, ii. 5-10 
Parnsang, the Persian standard of 
measurement, i. 343, 359 
Paricanians, i. 240, 244 
Parmenides, i. 124, 125 
Parmenio (Alexander’s general;, i. 
413 

Parnasus, mt., ii. 23. 

Parnassus, mt., the name equivalent 
to Puropamisus, i. *100, 433 
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Paropamisadee, i. 485 
Parojamisus, apiilied by the Greeks 
to the Indian Caucasus, i. 425,485, 
570, ii. 284, 288; called by Aris¬ 
totle Parnasus, i. 400 
Pareides, the, ii. 461 
Parthia, i. 654 

Parthian monarchy, the, rise of, i. 

569, ii. 47; its fall, 648 
Pabtuians, the, i. 243, ii. 92, 161; 
name first found in Hecatajus, L 
141; offer no resistance to Alex¬ 
ander, 419; described by Pliny, iL 
412 

Paryadrea, mts., ii. 288, 295 
Pasargada, i. 417, 457, 520, 521 
Pasiani, ii. 285 

Pasitigris, river, i. 639, ii. 313, 314 
Passene, or Pasni, promontory, i. 532 
Patale, iL 417 
Patras, ii. 267 

Patbocles, f. 568, 572-574; his ac¬ 
count of India, 568; sources of in¬ 
formation, 572; of the Caspian Sea, 
574 

Pattala, L 447, 449, 450, 513, ii. 575 
Pausanias, iL 655; describes ML 
Atlas, 657; notice of Seres, 658 
Pearl fishery in Persian Gulf, L 638, 
iL 461; in Ceylon, 473 
Pearls, British, ii. 369, 677 
Pelinna, i. 410 

Pelion, i. 410, 618, ii. 271, 385 
Peloponnese, general notion of the, iL 

Pclorus, promontory, ii. 236 
Pclusium, i. 414, ii. 646 
Pemba, island, ii. 453 
Pennine Alps, the, ii. 115, 253, 691 
Perga, L 411 
Periander, i. 108 

Periegesis of Dionysius, ii. 430; of 
Priscianus. ii. 701 

Poriplus of Britain, Ptolemy’s, ii. 582 
-, ascribed to Damastes of Sigcuin, 

i. 148 

-of Erythrtean Sea, i. 671, 582, 

ii. 351, 419, 443 

-of the Euxioe, ii. 510, 604, 665 

-ofScylax, L 153,385 

-of the Outer Sea, by Marcianus, 

ii. 660 

Perorsi, the, ii. 435 note 


Pcrsepolis, L 417, 418, 457 
Persian Gulf, L 220, iL 461 
Persians, the, i. 160 
Persia, or Persia, Strabo’s account of, 
ii. 312; brief notice by Pliny, ii. 
413 

Pessinus, ii. 200 

Petra, i. 647, ii. 59, 160, 107, 321, 
606 

Petronius, his expedition into Ethi¬ 
opia, ii. 182, 326 
Peuce, island of, i. 408, 409 
Peucelaotis, i. 439, 440, 498 
Peucini, ii. 151 note, 500 
Phreacians in the Odyssey, i. 0*1-66; 

their mythical character, 65 
Phanagoria, L 101, iL 89, 278 
Pharnacia, iL 290 
1‘haros, island, ii. 25 
Phams, i. 387, 404 
Pbarusians, the, ii. 330, 3G8, 435 
note 

Phaselis, i. 106, 411 
Phasiani, the, i. 354 
Phasis, colony of, i. 100, 390 

-, river, i. 355, 400, ii. 279, 282 ; 

trade with the interior of Asia, 
282 

Phazania (Fezzan), ii. 435 
Pheidon of Argos, first coinage of 
ailvcr in dBgina, i. Ill 
Philae, island, ii. 323 
Philasni, altars of the, ii. 18,168 
Philip V. of Macedonia, ii. 264 
Philomelium, ii. 299 
Philotera, i. 677, 580 
PhocjEans, the, i. 104; found the 
colony of Velia, or Elea, 105 
PiKESiciAKS, the, skilful navigators, i. 
4; earliest notices of, 5; trade and 
piracy, 6; extensive commerce, 7, 
9; compared to the Venetians, 8; 
commercial intercourse with the 
Greeks, 11G; manned the fleet sent 
out by Necho, 289 
Phraata, iL 182 
Phruni, the, iL 485 
Phrygia, reduced by Alexander, i. 
412; little known to Strabo, ii. 
297 

Phrygians, the, i. 382 
Phryni, ii. 285 
| Phycus (lias Scm), ii. 332 
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Physcus, i. 350 

Physical geography’ little known by 
Eratosthenes, i. 658; much moro 
by Strabo, ii. 217 
Picti, the, ii. 654, 681 
Pictones, ii. 117, 122 
Piets and Scots, the, first mentioned, 
ii. 654 

Pindak, concerning voyage of Argo¬ 
nauts, i. 22; on the Hyperboreans, 
88; incidental allusions to geo¬ 
graphical names and facts, 152 
Pindus, mt, i. 410 
Pirustce, ii. 148 
Pisa, ii. 691 
Pisidia, ii. 159 

Pisidians, the, i. 382, 412, ii. 298 
Pith eon sa (Ischia), island, ii. 256 
Pityus®, island, ii. 244 
Planaria, or Planasia, ii. 397 
Planet®, the, i. 24, 59, 79; their 
existence recognised by Apollonius 
Rhodius, 80 

Plato, his Atlantis a mere fiction, i. 
402 

Pliny the Elder, cited, L 57, 58, 
140, 148; his misrepresentations 
of Hanno, 328; account of the 
voyage of Nearchus, 542; of Juli¬ 
an us’ expedition to tho Northern 
Sen, ii. 344; details about tho 
Nile, 347 ; his general views, 371; 
Natural History, 373; censured 
by Cuvier, 374; want of chronolo¬ 
gical discrimination, 375 ; his dis¬ 
tances of considerable value, 378; 
his Meteorology, 879; idea of the 
earth, 382; length and breadth 
of the inhabited, 385 ; Descriptive 
Geography, 387: imperfect descrip¬ 
tion of Spain, 388; of Gaul, 890; 
Italy, 392; Sardinia and Corsica, 
396; well acquainted with Sicily, 
397; dcfcctivcdescriptionofGreece, 
398; account of the Euxine and its 
European shores, 400; defective 
account of Germany, 403; British 
Islands, 404; Geography of Asia 
and Africa, 405 : Syna, 406; first 
notice of Palmyra, 407; of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, 40$; Ar¬ 
menia, 410; the Parthians, 412; 
Persia, 413; Scythian tribes, 414; 


bland of Taprobane, 421; descrip¬ 
tion of Arabia, 423; of the Red 
Sea, 428; Africa, 429; northern 
provinces of the Mediterranean, 
434; the Nile, 436; Egypt, 437 ; 
measurements of the different seas 
and continents, ib,; account of the 
climata, 441 

Plutarch, i. 120, 121; his value as 
an historian of Alexander, 495 
Pluvialia, island, ii. 173 
Po, plain of the, ii. 254 
Polemon, ii. 1, 2 note 
Polybius, his account of Pytheas, i. 
591; his peculiar advantages and 
extensive travels, ii. 17; geogra¬ 
phical remarks, 18 ; knowledge of 
Spain, 20; of the Alps, 21; of the 
geography of Italy, 24; describes 
Byzantium, 28; information about 
Africa, 31; explorations along the 
coast, 32; width of tho Mediter¬ 
ranean, 35; on tho western coast 
of Africa, 40-42; voyage along, 
432 ; his division of the zones, 227 
Polycleitus, ii. 314 . 

Polyhistor, Cornelius Alexander, ii. 69 
Polytimetus, river, ii. 597, 642 
Pompey’s wars with Mithridatcs, ii. 

88; enters Jerusalem, 90 
Pontine Marshes, the, ii. 396 
Pontus, kingdom of, ii. 83; described 
by Strabo, 295 
- — , western, ii. 297 

-Polemoniacu8, ii. 156. 

Populonium, ii. 210, 255 
Porata (Pruth), i. 181 
Porolissus, ii. 516 
Portus Itius, ii. 249 
Porus, King, his embassy to Au¬ 
gustus at Samos, ii. 166 
Posidonius, ii. 93; his philosophical 
and historical works, 94; on the 
circumference of the earth, 95, 96, 
539; length of the * habitable 
world,’ 96; correct notion of the 
tides, 97; depth of the Sardinian 
Sea, 98 

Potai&sa, ii. 516 
PotAna (Pattala), ii. 59 note 
Pottery, Attic, i. 392 
Prasians, the, an Indian tribe, i. 416, 
554, 556, 560 
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Prasum, cape, ii. 525, 526,606, 610 
Prerams, ii. 183 

Primis, Magna and Parva, ii. 184, 
612. 

Prinas, river, ii. 415 
Priscianus, the grammarian, his trans¬ 
lation of the Periegesisof Dionysius, 
ii. 665 

Propbthasia, in Seistan, i. 424, 488 
Propontis, ii. 299 

Provence, origin of the name, ii. 109 
Psammetichus, opens the trade with 
the Greeks, i. 117 
Psebtcan Mts., ii. 57, 327 note 
Psebo, lake, ii. 327, 613 
Pselchis, or Pselcis, i. 301, ii. 183; 

identified with Dakkeh, ii. 184 
Pay Hi, i. 283, ii. 333 
Ptolema'is, ii. 325 

- Epitheras, or Theron, L 578, 

580, ii. 56, 651; parallel through, 
ii. 6 

Ptolemies, the, prosperity of Egypt 
under, i. 576; their trade with 
India, 580; not direct, 581 
Ptoi.kmt (Claudius Ptolemasus), his 
correct view of the Nile, i. 268;' 
geographical system, ii. 546; re¬ 
forms the map of the inhabited 
world, 549; first uses latitude and 
longitude as technical terras, 550^ 
adopts tho division of circles into 
degrees, ib.; the supjxKcd distance 
of Agisymba and Sera, 656, 571; 
paucity of astronomical observa¬ 
tions, 556; erroneous conception 
of the position of Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia, 661; correct information, 
about Massilia, 562; Rome, 563; 
his longitudes more incorrect-than 
his latitudes, ib.; Thule, the north¬ 
ern, Prasum, the southern, limjt 
of tho world, 572; his twenty-six 
maps, ib.; Detailed Geography: 
British Isles, 580; Ivernia, 581; 
Britain, 582; erroneous idea of 
Scotland, 583; Gaul and Spain, 
585; Germany, 587-590; Euro¬ 
pean Sarmatia, 590; false idea of 
the Palus Mteotis, 692; countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, 593; 
Italy, 694; map of Greece, 595; 
the north of Asia, 596; central 


Asia, 597; knowledge of India, 
600; Ceylon, 602; tho land of the 
Sinre, 606; Arabia, 608; eastern 
coast of Africa, 611; the Nile, 
612-618; interior of Africa, 618; 
west coast of Africa, 628; map of 
Scotland, 640; of India, G42 
Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, i. 552 

-IL, Philadelphia, i. 576, 579, 

580, 608 

-III., Eucrgetes, i. 576, 586, 

608, 609 

Punjab, geography of the, i. 500 
Pura, i. 456; site of, 520 
Purana Deria, old channel of tho 
Indus, i. 617 

Purpuraruo Insulm, ii. 202, 203 
Putrid Sea, i. 180 
Pygmies, the, i. 48, 83,147, ii. 55 
Pylffl, on the Euphrates, i. 348; posi¬ 
tion of, 366 

-Caspiffi, i. 418, 477, 641, 642, 
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-Cilicia, i. 252; their formidable 

character, 345, 413; passed by 
Cyrus, 346; described by modern 
travellers, 346, 467; passed by 
Alexander, 413 

-Persicae, i. 418, 476 

-Snsianaj, i. 418, 476 

Pyralaan islands, ii. 452 
Pyramus, river, ii. 21*3, 294, 302 
Pyrenees, the, known to Polybius, ii. 
18; Strabo’s ideas of, 236; rightly 
described by Pliny, 390 
Pythagoras, i. 123-126; hia visit to 
Egypt, 118 

Pttheab of Massilia, bis voyage and 
discoveries, i. 590-601; his date, 
591; visits Britain, ib.; account of 
Thule, ib. ; his statements rejected 
as fsbulous by Polybius and Strabo, 
and by Sir G. Lewis, 591, 612; 
received by Eratosthenes, 691,592; 
his account of the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, 592, 593; of Britain, 
593, 594; description of the amber 
trade, 596; astronomical observa¬ 
tions, 599; bis accounts discarded 
by Strabo, ii. 215 

Quadi, ii. 260, 344, 499, 682 
Quamero, Gulf of, i. 389, ii. 26 note. 
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Quieto, river, i. 389 
Quintus Curtius, bis value as an his¬ 
torian of Alexander, i. 495; cited, 
496, &c. 

Quorra, river, iL 621 

Ramusio, cited, i. 323, 327,333 
Ras Bir, L 679 

-el Fil, or Jebel Fil, ii. 449 

-el Hadd (the Corodamum of 

Ptolemy), ii. 4G0 

--Hafoun, ii. 461, 453 

--Jezireb, ii. 460 

-Mahomed, ii. 402 

Raunonia, ii. 402 
Rauraci, ii. 112, 130 
Ravee, river, L 602 
Ravenna, ii. 255 

Rawlinson, Sir BL, cited, L 245, 259, 
ii. 133 

-, Mr., cited, i. 158,159,171,178, 

190, 196, 202, 206, 214, 217, 237, 
244, 254, 255, 297, 314 

-, on the Scythians of Herodotus, 

215 ; the Massagctee, 224 
Red Ska, the, i. 220 ; mentioned by 
Agatharchides, iL 56; Periplus of, 
63; Strabo’s account of, 319; 
Pliny’s, 428 ; voyage down, 446 
Radoucs, iL 115 

Rcgio Cinnamomifera, ii. 58 note, 
ltegulbium (Reculver), ii. 699 
Itemi, ii. 114, 135 

Reknell, Major, cited, i. 156, 191, 
202, 205, 213, 242, 286, 334; his 
erroneous views of the Royal Road 
of Herodotus, 252 note ; on the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of Africa, 291; on 
the lake Tritonis, 314; on the 
voyage of Hanno, 322, 323, 327, 
333; the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
344,347; the site of Palibothra, 557 
Rha (Volga), river, ii. 593 
Rhmtia, ii. 143, 398 
Rheetians, the, ii. 253 
Rhagae, L 418, 478 
RhammaniUe, ii. 180 
Rhapta, ii. 453, 454, 526, 610, 614 
Rhegium, L 113, iL 254 
Rhenus, or Rhine, first mentioned, i. 
604 

Rhine, river, iL ?36; source, 252; 
first crossed by Caesar, 118 


Rhinoceros, i. 564, iL 523 
Rhipman Mts., L 103, 401 
Rhizophagi, the, mentioned by Aga¬ 
tharchides, ii. 53 
Rhoda, L 95 
Rhodapa, river, i. 558 
Rhodes, island, i. 105; early maritime 
greatness, 106; commercial im¬ 
portance, 606; parallel of, 627,629, 
630; latitude, ii. 560 
Rhone, iL 246; described by Polybius, 
24; by Ptolemy, 687 
Rhosus, L 469 

Roman arms, progress of, ii. 502, 646 

-Empire, under Augustus, ii. 141; 

measurement of, 706 

-wars, ii. 79-93 

-writers, ii. 171, 675 

Romans, the, embassy to Alexander, 
i. 460, 522 

Rome, known to Damastes, i. 158, 
audtoTheopompus, 303; Ptolemy’s 
correct information concerning, ii. 
663 

Roscher, concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, iL 640 
Roxolani, iL 261, 262, 591 ; first 
mentioned, 84 

Roy, Gen., concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, iL 584 
Royal Road of Herodotus, L 350; to 
Palibothra, iL 307 
Rugii, the, iL 600 

Russadium, promontory, iL 629, 631 
Rutilius, ii. 690; his return voyage 
from Gaul, 691 

Rutupis (Richborough), ii. 699 

Sabaeans in Arabia, L 581, 648, ii. 58, 
220, 426; their wealth and com¬ 
merce, L 581, ii. 182 
Sabbatha, ii. 457 
Sabis (Sambre), ii. 124 
Sabrata. ii. 169 note. 

Sac®, the, L 243, 381, 437, ii. 284; 

or Sakas, 285 
Sacarauli, ii. 285 
Sachalites, Gulf of, ii. 458, 459 
Sacred Promontory, L 627, 629, 643, 
iL 223, 235, 390, 566; supposed 
westernmost point of Europe, i. 
629 

Sada, ii. 534, 604 
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Sagalassus, i. 412, ii. 298 

Sagapola, mt., ii. 622 

Sdgrea, cape, i. 326 

Saguntum, ii. 243 

Snklawiyeh canal, i. 371, 372 

Sala (Sallee), ii. 349, 433, 695 

Salamis, i. 110 

Salas (Saale), ii. 259 

Salassi, ii. 146, 252; valley, 252 

Sallust (C. Sallustius Crispus), ii. 173 

Salona, ii. 148 note. 

Salsettc, island, ii. 467 
Salt, bills of, in the Sahara, i. 276 
Salyaus, or Salluvians, ii. 43 
Samara, ii. 652 
Samarcand, i. 430 
Samarobriva (Amiens), ii. 121,125 
Sambus, the kingdom of, L 518 
Sommonium, cape, iL 239 
Samnitcs, the, i. 387 
Samos, island of, i. 105 
Samosata, ii. 159, 304, 317 
Sandracottus, an Indian prince, i. 
554; his. treaty with Scleucus, 
555 ; his forces, 560 
Sangala, i. 445, 505 
Sangarius, river, i. 412 
San tones, ii. 117, 247 
Saooe, mt., its height given by Pliny, 
ii. 385 

Sapphar, ii. 418, 424, 456 
Saraceni, ii. 426, 682 
Sarangians, Zarangians, or Drangians, 
i. 242 

Sarapana, fort. ii. 282 
Sarapis, island (MoseTrah), ii 459 
Sardinia, ii. 237; described by Strabo, 
258; by Pliny, 397; erroneously 
placed by Ptolemy, 561 
Sardinian Sea, the, depth of, according 
to Posidonius, ii. 98 
Sardis, i. 411, ii. 300 
Sarmatia, European, described by 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 

Sarmatians, the, i. 381, ii. 150, 278, 
362, 602 

Sormizegethusa, ii. 504 
Sarus, river, ii. 292, 293, 302 
Saspeires, or Saspiri, i. 160, 241, 245 
Sataspes, his attempt to sail round 
Africa, L 297 

Satrapies, or provinces of Persia, i. 
231-246; nnder Seleucus, 553 


Sauromatie, the, i. 195, 381 
Save, city, 418, 424, 455 

-, river, ii. 145, 252, 398 

Saxon es, ii. 588 
Scaldis (Scheldt), ii. 124 
Scandia, ii. 589 
Scandinavia, iL 402 
Scenita, the, ii. 319 
Schafarik, cited, i. 194; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, 215; the 
Massagefce, 224 

Scheria, the land of the Ph®acians, i. 
64; identified with Coreyra, ii.; 
not called an island by Homer, G3 
Schccne, an Egyptian measuic, i. 
300,301,360; its uncertainty, 300, 
360; used as equivalent to a para- 
sang, ii. 531, 569 
Schweinfurth, cited, i. 48 
Sciapodes, the, Hecatarns' erroneous 
views of, i. 147 
Scordiscans, the, ii. 45, 90 
Scotland, map of, Ptolemy’s, ii. 640 
Scotti, the, ii. 654, 681 
Scylax of Caryanda; his voyage of 
discovery under Darius, i. 162, 227 

-, the Periplus extant under his 

name, i. 384 ; its date, 385, 404; 
confined to the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, ib. ; his ignorance of the 
Atlantic, and western shores of 
Europe, ib. ; the first extant author 
who mentions Rome, 387 ; his ac¬ 
count of Cemc, 391 ; mode of com¬ 
puting distances, 393, 634 ; on the 
size of the Majotis, 178 ; concern¬ 
ing Ilanno, 329, 331 
Scylla and Chary bdis, i. 60 ; attribu¬ 
tion to the Straits of Messina, 61 
Scyllamm, cape, ii. 268 
Scymsus Chics, L 99, 100 note, 102, 
183, ii. 26 note, 69; apparent 
trustworthiness of his dates, i. 
128 ; his geographical work, ii. 71 
Scythia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
172, 189, 190; rivers of, 212; 
limits of, 214; in the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, ii. 461 ; its 
division by Mt. Imans, 597 
Scythians, the, L 165, 215, 381, 436, 
ii. 413 

-, Agricultural, i. 183, 185, 186 

-, European, i. 437 
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Scythians, the Nomad, L 191 

-, the Royal, L 191,197 

Scythini, the, L 354 
Seals, island of, ii. 57 
Scbennytic mouth of the Nile, L 300 
Sebinus (Logo d’Iseo), ii. 39-1 note 
Seduni, ii. 115 
Sef Tweei, ii. 453 
Segedunum, ii. 699 
Scgontiaci, the ii. 140 
Segusio (Susa), ii. 147 
Sci'stan (Drangiana), i. 424, 425, ii. 
310 

Sclcucia, on Tigris, i. 647, 11. 162, 
316, 505, 652 

Selcucus Mica tor, i. 552, 553; his 
relations with India, 554, 555, 
568 ; campaign in Indio, 555 
Self-immolation, ii. 166 
Solgc, ii. 298 
Selinus, OQlony of, i. 109 
Selymbria, L 99 

Sembriue, i. 585, 631, ii. 328 note 
Scminunis, mt., ii. 461 

-, wall of, i. 371, 373 

Scmnones, ii. 494, 498 
Sena, island of, ii. 360 
Seneca, cited, ii. 224, 347 
Senegal, river, i. 325, 326, ii. 629 
Scnnaar, i. 274 note, 302, 585 
Scnus, river, ii. 581 
Sequana (Seine), river, ii. 236, 246 
392 

Soquani, the, ii. 110,113, 114 
Sera, ii. 556, 571, 599 
Seres, the, ii. 166, 285,364, 414, 423, 
485, 529, 658, 659, 677 
Series, ii. 598, 599 

Serpents in the south of Russia, L 
192; in India, 564; described by 
Agatharchides, ii. 65; in plains 
near Caspian, 89, in the Indus, 
462 ; in the bay of Eirinon, 463 
Sertorius and the 'Islands of the 
Blest,’ ii. 82 
Scsalai, ii. 477 

Seven Wells (Hopta Phreata), ii. 181 
Soverus, Emp., his expedition into 
Britain, ii. 646 
Shah Dheri, i. 443 
Shaw, cited, i. 288 
Shells, marine, far inland in Libya, 
i. 659 * 


Sherramuttcr, river, ii. 468 
Sibkhahs, shallow lakes, ii. 624 
Sicily, eastern coast of, occupied by 
colonists, i. 91; described by Strabo, 
it 236, 257; by Pliny, 397 
Sicilian Strait, i. 629, 633 
Side, i. 411, ii. 298 
Sigynnaj, the, i. 166 
Silk, i. 665, ii. 166, 658 
Silpkium, i. 283, 438 note, ii. 333 
Silures, ii. 341, 342, 493, 677 
Silva Bacenis, ii. 121. 

Silver mines at Gumisch Kbana, ii. 
296 

Simi, the, ii. 54 

Sin®, or Thin®, ii. 599, 600, 606 
Sindica, i. 177, ii. 279 
Singara, ii. 505, 649 
Sinope, i. 100, ii. 296 
Sinthus (Indus), ii. 462 
Sinus Abalites, ii. 429 
Siraci, ii. 278, 281 
Sirbonian lake, or marsh, ii. 318 
Sir-i-kol, lake, ii. 411 
Siscia (Siszck), ii. 145, 398 
Sisidone (Duan), i. 537 
Sitacus, nver, i. 538 
Sitones, the, ii. 501 
Sittace, i. 143, 349, 370 
Sittacene, district, i. 143 
Siwoh, oasis of, i. 277, 470 
Smyth, Adm., i. 61, ii. 98 
Snakes, venomous in Africa, ii. 131 
Sochi, i. 414 
Socotora, island, i. 581 
Sodoma, it 318 
Sogdi, the, i. 244, 451, 517 
Sogdian Rock, the, i. 430 
Soodlana, Greek kingdoms in, i. 569 ; 
date of independence, ib .; of their 
destruction, 570; cities founded 
by Alexander in, 671; little known 
by Strabo, ii. 285 
Soli, i. 413 

Solincs, his geographical work, ii. 
675-679; taken principally from 
Pliny, 676; his notice of Britain, 
677 

Solocis, Cape, mentioned by Hero*- 
dotus, i. 163,288,297; in Hanno’s 
voyage, 319, 329; not the Solo- 
entium of Ptolemy, 329; noticed 
by Scylax, 391 
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Solymi, the, i. 73 
Somaull, the, iL 450 
Sornneanee, i. 520 
Sonus, river, i. 558, ii. 415 
Sopeithos, or Sophytes, L 445; an 
Indian king, 555 
Sopheue, ii. 86,104 
Sort Su, river, ii. 439 
Soudan, ii.‘ 34 

Southern Hom, of Hanno, i. 321, 
322, 326; of Strabo and Eratos¬ 
thenes, 579 

Spain, described by Strabo, ii. 244; 

by Pliny, 388 ; by Ptoletny, 686 
Sparta, iL 266 
S|iortel, Cape, ii. 330 
Simula, lake, ii. 290 
Spcrmatophagi, the, ii. 63 
Sphrngides, or ‘ seals,’ i. 654, ii. 226 
Spices, in the territory of Yemen, ii. 
58 

Sprenger, on geography of Arabia, ii. 
206 

Spratt, Capt., his measurements of 
the White Mountains and Mount 
Ida, ii. 271 
Stachir, river, ii. 630 
Stadia, supposed differences of, i. 
544, 624 

Stadiasmi, distances oomputed by 
Marinus from, ii. 564 
Stadiasmus of the Great Sea, the, ii. 
665, 672 

Stadium, the Greek, i. 209 
Statius Scbosus, ii. 173 
Stein, M., cited, i. 159 
Stbpiiakus of Byzantium,cited,i. 102, 
135,169; abridgement of his geo¬ 
graphical dictionary by Hcrmolaus, 
ii. 669 

Stone Tower, the, ii. 530-532, 556, 
557 note, 571 

Strado, cited, i. 50, 51, 69, 72, 88, 
93, 94, 98, 1C4, 112, 131, 239, 
307 ; his general views, ii. 209; 
accompanies /Elius Gallus up the 
Nile, 211; his historical work, 
212; importance of bis geogra¬ 
phical work, 213; bis views of 
the Homeric geography, 214 ; con¬ 
cerning the Caspian Sea, 215, 
283; on Cerne, 216; on the 
form of the earth, 228, 229; his 


ideas of a map, 232, 233; erro¬ 
neous notions of Spain and Gaul, 
235; of Italy and Sicily, 236; 
Sardinia and Corsica, 237, 258; 
Descriptive Geography, Europe: 
239; the richness of Turdetania, 
241; and mineral wealth, 242; 
towns and native tribes of Spain, 
244; the Cassiteridcs, ib. ; rivers, 
246; little knowledge of Britain, 
249; Ieme, 250; the Alps, 251; 
commerce over Mount Ocra, 252; 
Italy, 253 ; Sicily, 257 ; Germany, 
259; the Hercynian Forest, 260; 
no knowledge of the great Cimhric 
Chersonese, ib. ; detailed account 
of the Tauric Chersonese, 263; the 
Geto, or Dacians, little known by 
him, ib. ; the geography of Greece, 
265-271; -Asia: 276; the Tannis, 
277; the Greek settlements on the 
Asiatic sido of the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus, 278; Caucasian tribes, 279; 
mountain chain of the Caucasus, 
281; Armenia and Media, 287; 
course of tho Euphrates and Tigris, 
288; Cappadocia and Pontus, 292; 
imperfect Knowledge of the interior 
of Asia Minor, 297; description 
of the western provinces, 299; 
southern coast, 301; India, 305- 
310; Ariana, 310; Persis, or 
Persia, 312; Susiana, 313; Poly- 
clcitU8 cited, 314; Assyria, 315; 
Mesopotamia, 317; Syria, ib. ; Je¬ 
rusalem, 318; Arabia, 319; Africa: 
Egypt, 321; voyage up the Nile, 
323; the Oases, 326; Libya, 328; 
Mount Atlas, 330; the Cyrenalca, 
332 

Strabo, age of, ii. 272 
Strato of Lampsacus, i. 658, 659, ii. 
221 

Strecker, M., on the retreat of tho 
Ten Thousand, i. 378 
Strobilus, one of the summits, of Mt. 

Caucasus, ii. 512 
Strongyle (Stromboli), ii. 258 
Struthophagi, the, ii. 54 
Stymphalus, lake, iL 270 
Suani, the, ii. 410 
Suanetia, valley, ii. 410 
Subhan, mts., ii. 459 
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Rul his, river, ii. G22, G29 
Sndcti, ints., ii. 589 
Suessioncs, ii. 114,135 
Suetonius Pauliuus, his wars in 
Britniu, ii. 341; expedition across 
the Atlas, 349, 350, 432 
Suevi, ii. 113, 118, 121, 129, 18G, 
494, 498 
Suez, i. 220 

Sugambri, or Sicambri, ii. 118, 119, 
129, 186, 188, 189 
Sugar-cane, i. 5G5 
Suidas, cited, i. 90, 135 
Suiones, ii. 501 
Sulci, ii. 259 

Sun, its rising and setting in the 
Homeric poems, i. 34 
Sunium, cape, ii. 239, 2G9, 595 
Suram, pass, ii. 282 
Susa, site of, ii. 313; Royal Road to, 
described by Herodotus, i. 249, 
250, 259 

Sustana, the modern Khuzistan, ii. 

7, 313 ; its rivors, ib. 

Silt ledge, river, i. 502, 504 
Syagrus (Cai>c Kartak), i. 581, ii. 
351, 417, 424, 458 

Sybaris, founded, i. 92; relations 
with the Tyrrhenians, 155 
Sycno, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be on the tropic, i. 621, 622 ; par¬ 
allel of, ii. 6; a Roman frontier 
fortress, 168; Nilometer at, 323 
Syracuse, founded, i. 92, 107; its 
prosperity and commerce, 606 
Syrastrene, ii. 464 
8yria, ii. 160, 317, 406 
Syrians, or White Syrians, the, L 
237 

Syrgis, river, i. 187 
Syrtcs, the two, described by Scylax, 
L 391; Pliny’s account of, ii. 434 
Syrtis, the Great, i. 286; ii. 18, 131, 
332 

Tabis, promontory, ii. 364, 414 
Tab®, headland, ii. 451 
Tabraca, ii. 169 note 
Tabula Pcutingeriana, ii. 696 
Tachompso, island, i. 264, 301; pro¬ 
bably identified with that of Dcrar, 
264 

Tacitus, ii. 490 ; his Life of Agricola, 


492; on the British climate, 493 ; 
his ‘ Germania,’ ib. ; mentions the 
Rhine and Danube, 494 ; the 
Suevi, 498; nations ou the Baltic, 
500 

Tamaras (Matapan), cape, ii. 332, 
561, 563 
Tagara, ii. 466 
Tagus, river, ii. 20, 240, 389 
Talaura, in 87 
Tama la, ii. 534 

Tamaras, promontory, i. 666, ii. 286 
Tamcsis, if. 120. 

Tanagra, ii. 267 

Tanaia, or Don, i. 180, 434, 695, li. 
262, 277; doscrilxd by Herodotus, 
184; its source, ib. 

Tanatus (Tbanet), ii. 677 
Tamus, ii. 364 
Taochi, the, i. 354 
Tap®, ii. 503, 604 
Taphiana, die, i. 71 note 
Taprobane (Ceylon), first known to 
the companions of Alexander, i. 
567, 646; mentioned by Oncsi- 
critus, aud by Megnsthcnca, 567 ; 
its size estimated by Artcmidorus, 
iL 63; views adopted by Mela, 
365; by Pliny, 474; mentioned by 
Dionysius Poriogctea, 487; account 
of, by Ptolemy, 603, and by Mar¬ 
cianos, 662 
Tapuri, the, L 419 
Tarasco, li. 247 

Tarcntum, a Lacedicmonian colony, 
L 93, ii. 257 

Tarnis (Tam), river, ii. 690 
Tarraco, iL 243, 559 
Tarsus, iL 302 

Tartessus, region, i. 7, 105; river, i. 
400, iL 241 

Tatta, identified with Pattala, i. 450 ; 

salt lake of, ii. 297 
Taulantians, the, i. 410 
Tauric Chersonese, Strabo’s account 
of, iL 263 

- Peninsula, erroneous views of 

Herodotus, L 179 
Tauriscans, iL 23 note, 130 
Taurus, Mount, i. 412; conception of 
Eratosthenes concerning its- extent 
and direction, G27; crossed by 
Lucullus, ii. 86; its rise, 287 
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Tavus (Tay), river, iL 490 
Taxi la, i. 443, 449 
TaVgetus, mt., ii. 23, 271 
Tchad, lake, i. 270, iL 524 
Tectosages, ii. 44, 200, 297 
Tcleboos, a river of Armenia, ii. 352 
Tomsk, ii. 605 
Temcsa, i. 17 

Tencteri, U. 118,129, 186, 496 
Tennent, Sir E., cited, i. C09, ii. 4‘iS, 
603 

Tcnos, island, i. 113 
Tcos, ii. 406 note 

Tcredon, not the Diridotis of 
Ncarchus, i. 550, ii. 461 
Tergeste, ii. 560' 

Tertncssus, i. 412 
Teutoburger Wald, the, iL 193 
Teutoncs, ii. 110, 111 
Thala, mt. it 623 

Thalassocraties of Castor, the, ii. 130 
Thamndcni, the, ii. 58 
Thapsacos on the Euphrates, i. 347, 
365; the point where Cyrus crossed 
the river, 347; crossed by Alex¬ 
ander and Darius, 416; the cus¬ 
tomary place of passage, 471 ; 
gradually disused, 472 
Thasos, island of, gold mines, i. 15 
Thebes, allusion to, in the Iliad, L 
47 ; ruins of, ii. 323, 325 
Tlieches, mt., i. 364, 376 
Theiss, river, ii. 398 
Thcmiscyra, L 177, ii. 156 
Thcmistoclcs, first raises the Athe¬ 
nian fleet, i. 114 
Theodosia, i. 101, 404 
Tbeon Ockeina, i. 321, 326, 327, ii. 
41, 368 

Theophrastus, L 603; geographical 
notices in his work, ib. 
Theojwmpus, a contemporary of 
Ephorus, i. 383; his notice of 
Rome, ib. 

Thera, island (Santorin), ii. 274 

Therou, ii. 440 

Thespi®, ii. 267 

Thill utha, ii. 651 

Thinie, iL 476, 477, 607 

Tliinga, Tinga, or Tingis (Tangier), 1. 

Thirlwall, Dr., on the Scythians of 
Uuruduius, i. 215 


Thcspitis, lake, iL 409 
Thrace, ii. 163 
Thracians, the, i. 166 
Tbrinakia of Homer, L 54, 60; not 
Sicily, 62 

Thucydides, i. 109, 113; on the 
position of Corinth, 107; first 
invention of triremes, 108; his 
historical work, 337 
Thule, first described by Pytheas, i. 
591, 594 ; not identified with 
certainty, 594; Iiodslob’s treatiso 
on, 597; astronomical phenomena 
there, 599, 613; its existence re¬ 
jected by Strabo and Polybius, 
600; admitted by Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus, 600, ii. 10, 11; 
noticed by Mela, 3G1; by Diony¬ 
sius, 487; seen by the fleet of 
Agricola, 492 ; mentioned by Ma¬ 
rin us, 527; its position os aligned 
by Ptolemy, 575,585,639; account 
of it by Dicuil, 701. 

Thurii, i. 158 

Thymiatcrium, first colony esta¬ 
blished by Hauno, i. 319 
Tibareuians, the, L 357, ii. 294 
Tibbuos, L 282 

Tiber, the, described by Pliny, ii. 

394 ; by Julius JEthicus, 693 note 
Tiberius, his campaigns against tlio 
Alpine tribes, ii. 144; against tho 
Germans, 189,190, 193 
Tibiscus (Theiss), river, ii. 517, 690 
Tides, the, ideas of Posidonius con¬ 
cerning, iL 97; in India, 447, 
465 

Tigens in India, iL 564; tho first seen 
at Rome, 201 

-, Hyrcauian, iL 363 note 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, ii. 85; 

defeated by Lucullus, 86 
Tigranocerta, iL 86, 87, 104, 346, 
650 note 

Tigkis, well-known to Herodotus, i. 
233 ; in connection with the retreat 
of the Tea Thousand, 349-351, 
352 ; its sources, 374, ii. 289, 439; 
passage by Alexander, 416; crossed 
by Lucullus, iL 86; described by 
Strabo, 289, and by Pliny, 409. 
Tigurini, ii. 112 

'limit:us, his historical work. L G01; 
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followed Pythcas, 602; account of 
Mictis, 603 

Tihosthiwks op Rhodes, i. 587 ; bis 
geographical work, 588; followed 
by Eratosthenes, ib .; censured by 
Strabo, ib .; arrangement of coun¬ 
tries according to the quarters of 
the winds, 589; mode of com¬ 
puting distances, 634 
Tin islands, i. 10; mentioned by 
Scymnua Chius, ii. 73. See Cassi- 
tcridea 

Tiugentcra, ii. 352 
Tingia, «• 433 
Tiryus, ii. 267 note 
Tochari, ii. 285, 485 
Tolistobogii, ii. 297 
Toiistoboii, ii. 200 
Tolosa, ii. 44, 690 
Towcrus, river, i. 529 
Tomi, i. 99, ii. 91, 149, 150, 152 
Tomisa, fortress, ii. 296 note 
Topar.es, island of, ii. 56 
Tortoise-shell from Nelkynda, ii 469 
Toaier, Mr., cited, ii. 656 
Trachonitis, ii. 318 
Tkajan, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503, 504; his bridge over the 
Danube, 505; wars in the East, 
505, 606; navigates the Persian 
Gulf, 506 
Tralles, ii. 304 

Trat»ezus, tho modern Trebizond, i. 

100, 355, ii. 296, 510 
Trevcri, ii. 121,122,136, 690 
Treves, ii. 689 note 
Triballians, attacked by Alexander, 
i. 408; their position, 409, ii. 45, 
149 note 

Tribute, Indian, i. 255 
Tridentum (Trent), ii. 144 
Trinacria, supposod ancient name of 
Sicily, i. 62; probably fictitious, ib. 
note 

Trinobantcs, dofeatod by Caisar, ii. 

120; and by Claudius, 340 
Triremes, first adopted by the Sa¬ 
mians, i, 105 

Tristram, Mr., cited, L 306, 310 
Tritonis, lake, its connection with 
the voyage of the Argonauts, i. 22, 
287 note ; described by Herodotus, 
120; and by Scylax, 391 


Triumpiliui, ii. 146 
Troaa, the, ii. 299 
Trocmi, ii. 200, 297 
Troglodyte, i. 319, ii. 65, 56 
Troglodyte Ethiopians, i. 281 
Trojans, the, i. 382 
Troy, position of, ii. 300 
Trumpets, the Tyrrhenian, i. 155 
Tuaricks, ii. 330 

Turbia, monument erected by Au¬ 
gustus at, ii. 147 
Turcie, the, i. 196 

Turdctania, ii. 241; its sources of 
wealth, 242 
Tumuk, river, i. 489 
Turones, ii. 115 
Tusca, river, ii. 169 
Twat, oasis of, 627 
Tyaua (Dana), i. 345, ii. 295 
Tylos, Island, i. 461 
Tyndis, ii. 467 

Tyros, the modern Dniester, i. 101, 
180, ii. 84, 106, 262, 590 
Tyro, siege of, i. 414 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the, ii. 396 
Tyrrhenians, the, i. 87; naval power 
of, 93; little noticed by Herodotus, 
158 

Tyrigctm, ii. 151 

Tzana, or Deiubca, lake, the source of 
the Bluo Nile, ii. 327 

Ubii, it 118, 121, 129, 136,186 
Ukort, cited, i. 54, 210, 317 
Ulysses, voyage of, i. 61; at tho land 
of tho Lotophagi, 52; tho CyclojKS, 
64; at tho island of -Eolus, 65 ; 
with the Lawtrygones, 57; at the 
island of Circe, JEft, 57; at Thri- 
nnkia, 60; the island of Calypso, 
62 ; at Schcria, 64 
Ulpia Trajona, ii. 504 
Umbrians, the, i. 387 
Unelli, ii. 115 
Uuni, the (Huns), ii. 486 
Urumiah, lake, ii. 290, note 
Usargala, mt, ii. 622 
Usipctcs, ii. 118, 129, 186, 187, 
496 

Usshcr, Mr., cited, i. 261 
Uxollodunum, ii. 122, 126 
Uxiaus, the, i. 418, 476 
Uxisama, L 593 
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